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A   CHARGE 
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Reverend  Brethren, 

A  S  we  are  here  met  together  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  for 
the  service  of  his  Church,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say 
something  of  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  controversies  depend- 
ing. We  live  in  a  disputing  age,  and  infidelity  has  been  long 
growing  upon  us.  It  began  with  exploding  mysteries  in  general, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  to  a  denial  of  our  Lord's  divinity  in 
particular.  Low  notions  of  the  person  of  Christ  are  apt  to 
bring  in  low  notions  of  his  merit  and  satis/action^  and  of  the  use 
and  value  of  the  Christian  sacraments^  which  represent  and  apply 
them.  And  when  faith  in  Christ^s  blood  is  once  depreciated  or 
frustrated,  it  is  natural  to  set  up  works^,  not  only  as  the  con- 
ditional, but  as  the  efficctcious,  or  even  meritorious  cause  of  salva- 
tion. The  next  step  is  to  exalt  morality  in  opposition  to  faith^ 
and  mere  morality  in  opposition  to  instituted  religion;  which 
again  prepares  the  way  for  looking  upon  all  revealed  religion  as 
needless  or  useless,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  with  denying 
its  truth,  because  an  all-wise  God  can  do  nothing  in  vain.  Such 
is  the  connection  or  gradation  of  error,  when  once  men  desert 
the  rules  of  reason  and  sobriety,  to  follow  their  own  wanderings ; 
such  the  obvious  and  easy  descent  from  disputing  the  essentials 
of  revealed  religion,  to  denying  the  whole.     So  now  our  main 

*  Certe  omnes  illi  qui  dimnitaiem  gare,  seque  adeo  ad  opera  legis  reci- 

Chmti  in  dubium  vocant,  non  pos-  pere:  quod  vel  Socinianorum  exem- 

Bunt  non  satisfactumem  quoque,  et  plo  patet.  Jo.  Francisc.  Buddai  EccL 

jnttiiicationein  per  fidem  solam  ne-  Aposiolica,  p.  130. 
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concern  is,  to  defend  revelation  against  infidelity;  which,  one 
would  think,  should  be  a  very  easy  matter ;  as  indeed  it  is,  if 
reason  and  argument  may  prevail.  But  yet  much  may  be  done 
on  the  other  side,  by  a  dexterous  application  to  the  passions  and 
weaknesses  of  mankind :  for  corrupt  nature  is  a  prevalent  prin- 
ciple, and  wiD  always  make  a  strong  party  in  the  world ;  for 
which  reason,  it  concerns  us,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  as  watchful 
guardians  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  to  be  jealous  over  it,  at  this 
time,  with  a  godly  jealousy,  and  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to 
preserve  the  unwary  from  the  wiles  and  artifices  of  such  as  *'  lie 
^'  in  wait  to  deceive."  Many  are  the  ways  and  means  of  defend- 
ing Christianity,  well  known  to  this  learned  body,  and  as  suc- 
cessfully made  use  of,  both  in  preaching  and  writing.  I,  shall 
content  myself  with  singling  out  one  argument  from  the  rest, 
and  one  much  made  use  of  both  by  ancients  and  moderns.  I 
shall  explain  it  presently,  after  first  taking  notice  of  the  nature 
of  the  debate  now  on  foot  between  Christians  and  Infidels.  It 
appears  to  be  in  substance  much  the  same  with  what  the  ancient 
Jews  and  Christians  were  employed  in  against  the  infidels  of 
their  times.  For  the  present  unbelievers  are  setting  up  what 
they  call  natural  religion,  to  rival  supernatural;  human  reason  in 
the  heart  of  man,  in  opposition  to  divine  reason  laid  down  in  the 
word  of  Grod ;  or  to  say  aU  in  short.  Pagan  darkness  in  opposition 
to  Scripture  light.  When  the  Pagans  of  old  presumed  in  like 
manner  upon  their  seeming  wisdom  and  their  imaginary  attain- 
ments, despising  the  only  true  wisdom  from  above,  in  comparison 
of  their  oicn;  the  good  Jews  and  Christians,  in  their  respective 
times,  represented  to  them,  that  their  boasted  wisdom  was,  for 
the  most  part,  human  foUy;  and  that  whatever  they  really  knew 
or  taught,  deserving  any  praise,  they  had  mostly  borrowed  it 
fVom  divine  revelation,  while  they  meanly  and  ungratefully  dis- 
owned it ;  but  that  it  was  very  wrong  in  them  to  drink  only  of 
the  polluted  streams,  instead  of  coming  directly  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  madness  to  prefer  the  faint  I'eflections  of  a  cloud 
before  the  open  sunshine.  This  is  a  famous  topic  among  the 
ancient  Apologists,  and  has  been  frequently  made  use  of  since, 
as  I  have  already  hinted.  And  this  is  what  I  incline  to  entertain 
you  a  while  with  at  present.  I  the  rather  choose  it,  because  this 
topic  has  been  disputed  in  part  by  some,  and  obscured  by  others, 
and  seems  to  want  a  little  clearing  and  settling :  neither  indeed 
is  it  to  be  admitted  entire  and  in  the  gross,  without  proper 
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qualifyings  and  distinctions.  I  shall  first  fairly  and  fiilly  repre^ 
sent  it,  as  it  stood  among  the  ancient  Apologists,  and  shall  next 
endeavour  to  pass  a  clear  and  right  judgment  upon  it,  and  to 
take  off  unreasonable  exceptions  to  it. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  Jewish  Apologists,  who  led  the  way, 
and  who  gave  the  first  hints,  which  the  Christians  coming  after 
laid  hold  of  and  improved. 

Aristobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  as  is  said,  and  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  preceptor  also  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  about  i6o 
years  before  Christ,  affirms  directly,  that  both  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  had  copied  many  things  from  Moseses  Law,  transferring 
the  same  into  their  own  philosophy^.  And  to  make  it  appear 
the  more  probable,  he  suggests  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or 
rather  some  extracts  of  them,  had  been  translated  into  Greek 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  even  before  the  rise 
of  the  Persian  Monarchy :  a  fact,  which  learned  men  have  been 
much  divided  upon  formerly,  and  do  not  now  commonly  admits. 
But  unless  he  had  good  proof  of  it,  it  was  needless  for  him  to 
insist  upon  it,  since  his  main  argument  did  not  require  it ;  for 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  might  have  borrowed  many  things  at 
second  or  at  third  hand  from  the  Jewish  Church,  without  having 
a  sight  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  and  Aristobulus  might  have 
learned  from  the  testimony  of  Megasthenes,  a  Pagan  writer,  who 
lived  about  150  years  before  him,  that  the  Greek  philosophers 
had  borrowed  many  of  their  notions  from  the  Jews<^.  The  same 
Aristobulus  elsewhere  intimates,  that  not  only  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  but  Socrates  also,  and  Orpheus,  and  Hesiod,  and  Homer, 
and  Linus  had  drank  at  the  same  fountains,  enriching  their 

^  Aristobulus    apud   Clem.  Alex,  vaph  roU  cfw  rr^s  'EXKabos  ifnkoirQ^ 

Strom,  i.    p.   no,  in.   ed.   Oxon.  ^ov<ri.  rh  fiip  nap*  ^Ivdou  vtr6  r&v 

Eoseb.  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  6.  Bpax/Mvay,  rit  dc  <V  TJj  ^vpiif  vir6  r&v 

lib.  xiii.  cap.  12.  KoKovftfPwv   *Iov^itov.      Clem,  Alex, 

c  Vid.  Huet.  Dem.  Evang.  Prop.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  560.  Conf.  Euseb. 
iv.  p.  132, 133.  Nourrii  Apparat.  ad  Prep.  Evang.  Ub.  ix.  cap.  6.  p.  410. 
Bibl.  Max.  vol.  i.  p.  389.  Fabric.  N.  B.  The  same  words  are  quoted 
Bibl.  Grs9c.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  p.  316.  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  as  Aristobu- 
Prolegom.  ad  Grab.  Septuag.  torn.  ii.  lus's  own  words,  (Cyrill.  eontr.  Jul. 
c.  I.  prop.  I.  Hodii  Text.  Bibl.  lib.  iv.  p.  134.)  probablv  because 
p-  570,  &c.  Jenkin's  Reasonable-  Aristobulus  bad  quoted  tnem  from 
ness,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  93.  There  is  little  Megasthenes;  for  Clemens  and  En- 
reason  to  doubt,  but  that  at  least  part  sebius  both  quote  them  as  Megas- 
of  the  Bible  was  translated  into  Greek  thenes's,  and  the  very  manner  of 
before  the  time  ofAlexander  the  Great,  expression  shews  that  they  are  not 
Ibid.  Anstobulus's   own.     See   Hody  de 

^  "Airarra  fUv  toi  tA  irrpl  4>v<rew  Bibl.  Text.  p.  54. 
ct^ftcva   vapa   toU    apxalois  Xcycrat 
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theology  from  the  holy  Scriptures^;  nay,  and  that  Aristotle's 
philosophy  had  taken  several  things  from  the  Law  of  Moses  and 
from  the  Prophets^,  or  depended  upon  them. 

I  am  aware,  that  a  learned  writers  of  our  own  has  hinted  his 
suspicion  that  the  writings  going  under  the  name  of  Aristobulus 
were  a  forgery  of  the  second  century :  and  another  very  con- 
siderable author^  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  favour  the  sus- 
picion. But  other  as  learned  writers^  think,  that  the  suspicion  is 
not  sufficiently  grounded,  or  is  far  from  probable :  and  some  have 
professedly  undertaken  to  clear  up  the  objected  difficulties,  and 
to  assert  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Aristo- 
bulus ^^.  I  make  not  myself  a  party  or  a  moderator  in  that 
dispute :  neither  is  it  necessary  that  I. should,  since  little  depends 
upon  it  as  to  our  present  argument  If  Aristobulus's  pieces  are 
genuine,  then  he  is  the  first  man  of  the  ancient  Apologists  (whom 
we  have  any  remains  of)  that  so  managed  the  dispute  in  favour 
of  revelation  against  the  Pagans :  if  not,  Josephus  then  leads  the 
way,  whom  I  come  next  to  mention. 

Josephus,  in  his  two  books  against  Apion,  is  very  full  and 
particular  upon  the  same  argument.  He  observes,  that  the 
famous  Pythagoras,  the  father  of  the  Pagan  philosophy  and 
theology,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  institutes,  and 
was  a  gi^t  admirer  and  follower  of  them^ :  which  he  confirms 
by  the  t^timony  of  the  Pagan  biographer  Hermippus^  who,  in 
his  life  of  Pythagoras,  had  observed  that  that  philosopher  had 
taken  several  of  his  notions  from  the  Jews,  adopting  them  for 
his  own™. 

Josephus  himself  adds,  that  it  is  said  with  truth,  that  that 
philosopher"  trans/erred  many  of  the  Jetcish  rules  into  his  ovmphi- 

^  Apud    Euseb.    Prsep.    Evangel.  Ktlv  r&v  ^iXoo-cx^i^o-aia-wy,   ov  fi6uop 

lib.  xiu.  cap.  13.  ^vtaxas  ra  nap*  fifuv  brjKot  f(rruf,dKkii 

'  Aristobulus    apud    Clem.    Alex.  Kal  {rj\e»rfi£  avru>y  €k  TrktioTov  yty€' 

Strom.  ▼.  p.  705.  prjfupos,     Joseph,  contr,  Ap.  lit),  i. 

t  Hody  de  Bibl.  Text.   Original,  cap.  xxii.  p.  453. 

lib.i.  cap.9.  p.49.etlib.iv.p.570.  m  Tavra  d*  orporrc  Kal  if\€y€,  riis 

^  Prideaux,  Connect,  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  'lovdaiW  kqI  QpaK&v  ddfar  fUfioviAt- 

p.  38,  &c.    Conf.  Carpzov.  Crit.  Sacr.  vor,  Ka\  fi€Ta<l>€p<ov  th  iavT6v,     Her^ 

p.  490-  mipp.  ap,  Joseph,  ibid.  p.  453.     This 

i  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grsec. lib.  iii.  cap.  II.  Hermippus   lived   about   250  years 

p.  a8i.    Wolfii  Biblioth.  Hebr.  vol.  i.  before  Christ.    See  Hod.  Bibl.  Text, 

p.  a  15.  p.  II. 

^  Whiston's  Append,  to  the  Literal  »  Acyrrm  ykp  cor  aktiBm  6  atfffp 

Accomplishment,  p.  1 34, &c.  141,  &c.  tKtitfOs  inXXh  r&v  irapa  'lovdcuoir  vo- 

^  Hv3ay6pas  roiwv  6  2dfuos  apxaios  fiific^v  €h  rrfv  iavrov  funvtyKtlp  0«Xo- 

Av,   <ro<t>Uf  dc   Koi  rg   ntpi  t6   hlop  <ro<hia».   Ibid.  p.  453. 

€uat^t^  trdvTwv  xmtikfftniiyot  ^ifvry  He  seems  here  to  allude  to  what 
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lo$ophy;  thereby  confirming  what  Aristobulas  had  said  before. 
A  little  after,  he  observes  from  Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
how  that  philosopher  in  his  travels  had  struck  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  Jew  of  extraordinary  worth,  and  had  learned  much 
from  him^.  Which  again  confirms  what  Aristobulus  reports  of 
Aristotle's  philosophy,  that  it  derived  several  things  from  the 
Law  and  ProphetsP. 

From  Josephus  the  Jew,  I  may  now  proceed  to  Christian 
Fathers  and  Apologists.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  Apolog}% 
expresses  himself  thus  :  "  Moses  is  older  than  any  of  the  Greek 
"  writers:  and  as  to  what  the  philosophers  and  poets  have  said, 
"  either  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  punishments  after 
"  death,  or  of  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  or  the  like  doc- 
"  trines,  they  took  their  hints  from  the  Prophets,  whom  they 
"  consulted  and  built  upon ;  and  by  this  means  some  seeds  of 
**  truth  seem  to  have  been  scattered  amongst  all :  though  at 
"  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  from  their  notorious  disagreeing 
'*  amongst  themselves,  that  they  understood  not  those  things  to 
*'  any  degree  of  exactness <^.'' 

The  same  Justin,  in  his  Partcnesis,  dwells  upon  the  argument 
more  at  large ;  observing  that  Orpheus,  and  Homer,  and  Solon, 
and  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  had  all  been  in  Egypt,  and  had  there 
learned  to  improve  their  theology  by  the  help  of  Moses's  writ- 
ings. He  first  asserts  it  in  the  general',  and  then  goes  on  to  speak 
more  distinctly  to  every  particular" :  and  when  he  comes  in  the 
close,  to  assign  his  reason  for  insisting  so  much  upon  this  topic, 
he  teUa  his  readers,  that  it  was  to  convince  the  Greeks,  that 
there  was  no  learning  true  religion  from  them,  who  had  nothing 
considerable  of  their  oton  to  boast  of ;  and  as  to  what  they  had 

bad  been  said  by  Aristobulus,  IIv^-        4  Uptirfimpos  yitp  Mufrfjs  koI  nap- 

y6pas  woKkk  r&y  vap  ruiiv  fitrfytyKas  ra>v  rwv  hf  *EXXi;(ri  wyypaf\>itov'  kqX 

•Is  rigp  iavTov  doyftanmoitap.    ArtstO'  nopra  Stra  v€p\  aBaP€urias  ^xji^,  fj 

bad.  ao,  Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  1 1 1 .  riumpi&p  t&p  furh  Bdparop,  rj  Stapiat 

This  I  note  as  a  probable  argument  oipapi»p,  tj  r&p  6poUiP  dayparwp,  koI 

to    prove   that  Aristobulas's    pieces  <f>iK6(ro<fHH  koi  iroiriraX  t^trapy  iraph 

were    then    extant;    onlv   Josepbus  r&p  trpotpffr&p  riit  affiopfiiis  Xc^ovrcr, 

would  not  name  him,   because  the  mi  porja-eu  MvprjPTai,  Ka\  ifyjyi^aapro. 

testimoay  of  one  of   his  own  side  2^cy  irap^   n-ao-t    tnrippara   ^ffOtias 

would  have  weighed  little  with  the  doxrl  tJpai.  Acyvovroi  df  fti)  tucptfi&s 

adversary.  poffcayrtt,  ^rap  ci^ovria  airroi  iavtoit 

^  Joseph,  oontr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  c.  32.  Xr/wony.  Just.  Mart,  Apol.  i.  cap.  57. 

p.  454,  455.    Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  86.  edit.  Ozon.  p.  67.  Cant, 
p.  358.    Euseb.  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.        '  Just,  ad  Gr»c.  cohort,  cap.  xv. 

cap.  5, 6.  p.  76.  edit.  Oxon. 

P  See  the  preceding  page.  "  Just.  ibid.  cap.  xv.  xvi. — xxxv. 
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borrowed  from  Moses  and  the  Prophets^  they  had  so  disguised 
and  dis6gtired  it,  that  they  had  almost  spoiled  it^.  I  speak  his 
sense,  though  not  his  very  words. 

Next  to  Justin,  follows  his  scholar  Tatian,  who  expresses  the 
same  thought  more  distinctly,  and  is  the  best  comment  upon 
him.  He  observes",  that  it  were  much  more  advisable  for  the 
Pagans  to  take  Moses  himself  for  their  guide,  than  to  follow  the 
Greek  philosophers  so  much  younger,  and  who  had  drawn  their 
best  things  from  him,  and  not  in  the  best  manner,  not  like 
skilful  men:  for  that  many  of  their  sophists,  led  by  vain  cu- 
riosity, had  come  to  Moses  and  other  Jewish  sages  for  instruc- 
tion, but  had  laboured  to  adulterate  it  when  they  had  done; 
either  to  make  a  show  of  saying  something  of  their  own,  or 
else  to  cover  up  what  they  did  not  well  understand,  under  a 
mist  of  words,  sophisticating  the  truth  with  devised  fables.  To 
proceed. 

Theophilus  Bishop  of  Antioch,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1 80,  takes  notice  that  the  Pagan  poets  and  philosophers  coming 
after  the  sacred  Prophets  had  stolen  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishments  from  them,  in  order  to  give  the  more  strength  and 
weight  to  their  own  writings*.  In  another  place,  he  intimates, 
that  they  had  derived  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  God  and  of  a 
future  judgment  from  the  same  fountain  7.  The  like  he  says 
afterwards  in  respect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  general  conflagraium^ 
that  the  Heathen  poets  stole  the  notion  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets^. 

^   Tov    xafH¥    funifiOP€vaai    roureop  fivBoKoylais    r^y  aknBeutp  frapoirpco'- 

wvi  npofjx'Oriy,  i>  Mpts  *FXkfjp§s,  Iva  /3€v»o-i.     Tatian,  ad  Grac,  cap.  Ixi. 

yvSofT€  T^v  akffirj  Otoaifieuuf  oh  hvvarhv  135.  edit.  Oxon. 

frapa  rovr»y  fjMv6aP€iv  t&p  fitf^i  iv  ols  ^  ^€Lv   rifiMpi&p   7rpo€tptifUv«»y    vird 

vYr6  Tap  t^taBtp  (6avfida^a'€af,  iUii6p  re  irpo<l>riT&p  /Licroyci/coTcpoi  yfp6fi€poi  oi 

ypd^fnu    bvptjOivTc^p,    akka    dux    ripos  iroirjral  Koi  ^(X3<ro^i  Hickt^tap  ck  t&v 

•KfiPTjs    dXXijyoptaf   vir6   Mttcretfr   koi  ayiap  ypa(^»v,  cir  ra  d^yfuxra  aurwf 

r&p  Xoi9r»y  npod>vjTmp  cV  rois  iavrwp  aiiointrra  ytprjBnpai,  TTieoph.  ad  AnioL 

avyypdfifjMa-ip    ain;yyrXjedrfl»p.      Just.  lib.  i.  c.  19.  p.  03.  edit.  namb. 

Pareen,  cap.  xxxv.  p.  118.  v  HX^i/  cVioW  ripfs  tJ  y^xS  <«^- 

"  Ka\  xph  '^  npf<rfi€vopTi  Kara  t^p  ^la-cr  cf  avr&p,  tinop  diec^ovAx  rots 

rfXuciop  irurT€v€ip,  ifntp  rocs   airb  r^r  npixftrirais,  Sir»g  €is  /JMfmfptop  avnU 

wijyrft  apv<ran€pots  ^EXKrfaip,  ol   kot  tc  koi  naaip  apBp&moii  tr€pi  rt  B§ov 

eKvypwrtp,  t6.  tKeUmv  d6yfiara.  ytoXXoc  ficpopxuif  xal  Kpiatas,  Koi  r&p  XoiireM^ 

yitp  oi  Kar  avTov9  <roff>urTa\  KtxPVP^i^ot  &p    tf^aw.     Theoph,  lib.  ii.  c.  ii. 

7r€pi§pyuff  rh  oaa  irtpi  rS>p  Kara  Ma>-  p.  1 1 4.     Conf.  362. 

<r€a,  Koi  rSiP  Spoims  avrf  ^(Xoo-o^oi/y-  '  Kal  n€p\  iKnvpwrtas  KSapcv,  Bi^ 

r<ap    typ<0<rap,    A    Kal    irapaxapdrrtip  \opt€s,  Kal  pff  ^eXoyrcr,  dK6Kov&a  cf f  1- 

iirapaa&riaap,  ftpSxrop  pip,  ipa  rl  Xc-  ttop  roU  irpo(f>riTaig,  Kalirtp  /icroycW- 

yup  Ibiop  popi(<apTat*  dtvrtpop  ^c,  Sirtos  trrtpoi  y€p6p€Poi,  koI  KktyapTet  ravra 

tA  ocra  pri  avpUa-ap,  di^  rwhi  cVtirXd-  «jc  p6pjov  Koi  rSip  irpofPtjr&p.     Theoph, 

oTov  prfTokoyiat  irapaKaKvnropTff,  rait  lib.  ii.  C.  55.  p.  260. 
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But  of  all  the  ancient  Fathers  and  Apologists,  there  is  none 
more  copious  upon  this  argument  than  Clemens  of  Alexandria. 
It  is  very  frequent  with  him  to  call  the  Pagan  philosophers  and 
poets,  thieves  or  plagiaries^  for  their  stealing  so  plentifully  from 
the  Jewish  Church,  to  adorn  their  own  writings,  at  the  same 
time  not  acknowledging  the  obligation^.  He  presses  the  charge 
home  upon  particular  men  by  name,  or  bodies  of  men:  upon 
Pythagoras^  chiefly  and  Plato^  as  the  two  principal  men :  but 
upon  Numa^  also,  and  Thales^  and  Socrates f,  and  Cleanthess, 
and  Antisthenes>i ;  upon  Xenophoni,  and  Aristotle k,  and  the 
whole  sect  of  the  Stoics^  He  makes  the  like  charge  upon  the 
heathen  poets  in  general*";  and  particularly  upon  Orpheus °, 
Linus'',  MusseusP,  Homerq,  Hesiod',  and  Pindar*.  His  proofs 
of  the  facts  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind,  nor  of  the  same  weight. 
What  he  urges  from  external  confessions  or  testimonies  of 
Pagans  themselves,  as  from  MegasthenesS  Clearchus^,  Nume- 
nius',  and  Plato  himself x,  must  be  owned  to  be  solid  and  con- 
vincing, so  far  as  it  reaches.  As  to  the  artificial  arguments 
or  presumptions  drawn  from  the  similitude  of  thoughts  or  ex- 
pressions, taking  in  the  superior  antiquity  of  Moses,  and  the 
certainty  of  the  fact  that  many  both  poets  and  philosophers  had 
been  in  Egypt,  where  they  might  have  learned  something  at  first 
or  second  hand  from  the  Jews :  these  and  the  like  considerations 
have  their  weight  and  credibility,  but  may  sometimes  easily  be 
extended  too  far. 

The  particular  doctrines,  notions,  or  principles,  which  Cle- 
mens supposes  to  have  been  thus  borrowed  by  the  Pagans  from 
the  Jews,  or  from  sacred  Writ,  are  such  as  I  shall  just  briefly 
mention  :  first,  the  main  substance  or  best  part  of  their  ethics  or 
morality^ ;  next,  their  most  considerable  laws^,  either  in 
Minos's,  or  Lycurgus's,  or  Zaleucus's,  or  Solon's  *» ;  mercy  to- 
wards brute  leasts^ ;  then  the  Unity  of  God*^ ;  the  Trinity  also®* 


•  Clem.  Alex.  p.  169, 377, 378,  429, 650, 66^,  609, 700,  733, 737.  ed.  Oxon. 

*  lb.  p.  60,^5, 358, 477, 662, 663.  c  Ibid.  p.  60,  176,  231,  224,  355, 
^,  419,  662,  701,  &c.  710.  d  Ibid.  p.  358,  359.  •  Ibid.  p.  704. 
'Ibid.  p.  701.         s  Ibid.  p.  60,  715.            ^  Ibid.  p.  60.  *  Ibid.  p.  60. 

*  Ibid.  p.  358,  705.  1  Ibid.  p.  6q^.  708.  ™  Ibid.  p.  658.  ^  Ibid.  p. 
650.  692.  o  fbid.  659.  P  Ibid.  p.  659.  Q  Ibid.  p.  659,  707,  709. 
'Ibid.  p.  659,  708.  ■  Ibid.  p.  295.  *  Ibid.  p.  360.  «  Ibid.  p.  358. 
«  Ibid.  p.  411.  y  Ibid.  p.  355,  358,  697.  «  Ibid.  p.  469- 
»  Ibid.  p.  422.                 ^  Sec  p. 422.  compare  p.  356.  ^  Ibid.  p.  477. 

*  Ibid.  p.  714,  &c.  •  Ibid.  p.  711. 
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and  the  Bacredness  of  the  Mventh  day^ ;  the  omnipresence  or 
overrulinp  power  of  the  Deity  s ;  the  doctrine  also  of  the  reeur^ 
reetion^y  and  of  future  judgment^  and  of  the  everlasting  punish- 
ments in  kell\  with  the  blessedness  of  heaven^ :  add  to  these  the 
notion  of  good  and  evil  angels^,  and  of  the  creaticn  of  the 
world",  and  of  the  general  conftagratum^.  Some  obscure  know- 
ledge  of  all  these  doctrines,  Clemens  supposes  to  have  been  con- 
veyed by  Scripture,  or  hearsay,  or  tradition^  from  the  Hebrews 
to  the  Gentile  world ;  but  that  the  Pagans  had  much  depraved 
or  disguised  the  doctrines  so  received. 

Tertullian,  of  the  same  century,  prosecutes  the  same  argument 
in  few,  but  in  strong  words.  He  tells  the  Pagans,  that  they  bor- 
rowed their  laws^  such  as  were  of  most  value,  from  the  older 
laws  of  MosesP.  In  another  place  he  asks,  which  of  their  poets 
and  which  of  their  sophists  had  not  drank  at  the  fountain  of  the 
Prophets^!  And  he  further  says,  that  from  thence  it  was  that 
the  philosophers  had  quenched  their  learned  thirst :  but  he  inti- 
mates withal,  that  they  had  corrupted  and  mangled  what  they 
had  so  taken,  and  had  endeavoured  to  wrest  and  warp  it  to  their 
own  hypotheses',  not  sufficiently  considering  that  a  Divine 
writing  is  privileged  from  ill  usage,  and  ought  not  to  be  so  pro- 
faned. 

Minutius  Felix  expresses  the  same  thought,  observing,  that 
the  philosophers  had  taken  several  things  from  sacred  Writ, 
but  had  adulterated  what  they  took,  and  delivered  it  but  by 
halves". 

Origen  discovers  the  same  sentiments,  in  more  places  than 
one  of  his  treatise  against  Gelsus.     He  refers  to  Hennippus, 

'  Clem.  Alex.  p.  713.  *^^'-J!*  39^*  Conf.  ad  Nation.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

s  Ibid.  p.  723,  724.  ^  Si  quid  in  Sanctis  offendenint 

^  Ibid.  p.  71 1.            *  Ibid.  p.  722.  digestis,  ezinde  regestum  pro  institute 

^  Ibid.  p.  700,  701.  curiositatis  ad  propria  verterunt,  ne- 

1  Ibid.  p.  722.  que  satis  credentes  dvoina  esse  quo 

B>  Ibid.  p.  701.  minus  interpolarent,  neque,  &c.  Ibid. 

n  Ibid.  p.  701.  p.  396. 

o  Ibid.  p.  711,  712.  "  Animadvertis  philosophos  eadem 

P  Dum  tamen  s<natis  ipsas  quoque  disputare   ^uie    nos    dicunus :    non 

lege  vestras,  quse  videntur  ad  inno-  quod  nos  simus  eorum  vestigia  sub- 

centiam  perffere,  de  dtoina  lege  ut  secuti,  sed  quod  illi  de  divinis  pne- 

antiquiore,  tormam  mutuatas:   dizi-  dicationibus    prophetarwn,    umbram 

mus  jam  de  Mosis  aetate.     TertuU.  interpolatse  veritatis  imitati  sunt.   Sic 

ApoL  c.xlv.  p.  372.  edit.  Haverc.  etiam  conditionem  renascendi  sapien- 

^  Quis  poetarum,  quis  sophistaruro,  tium  clariores,  p3rtbagoras,  et  prseci- 

(]^ui  non  de  prophetarum  fonte  potave-  puus  Plato,  comipta  et  dimidiata  fide 

nt  ?  Inde  igitur  et  philosophi  sitim  in-  tradiderunt,  &c.    Minuc.  F.  c.  xxxtii. 

genii  surrigaverunt.    TerttUL  Apol.  c.  p.  189, 190.  edit.  Cant. 
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which  Josephus  had  before  done,  as  a  voucher,  that  Pythagoras 
had  borrowed  his  philosophy  in  part  from  the  Jews^.  In  another 
place  he  intimates  that  Plato  probably  might  have  learned  some 
things  from  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  which  he  afterwards  disguised 
for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  Greeks".  He  elsewhere  speaks 
more  positively  of  Plato^s  borrowing  some  of  his  expressions  or 
notions,  either  directly  from  Scripture,  or  at  second  hand  from 
his  converse  with  the  Hebrews^.  And  he  takes  notice  also  of 
Numenius  (a  Pythagorean  of  the  second  century)  his  speaking 
respectfully  of  the  Jewsx,  and  of  his  borrowing  several  things 
from  Moses  and  the  Prophets'. 

Our  next  author  is  Lactantius,  who,  though  he  agrees  with 
the  other  Fathers  and  Apologists  in  the  main  thing,  that  the 
Pagans  did  borrow  from  the  Hebrews  several  of  their  best 
notions,  yet  he  seems  to  differ  from  them  in  some  considerable 
circumstances.  For  his  opinion  appears  to  be,  that  they  did  not 
receive  those  doctrines  at  first  hand,  by  reading  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  neither  yet  at  the  second  hand,  by  conversing  with  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  a  more  remote  and  obscure  channel  of  convey- 
ance, by  uncertain  hearsay,  or  blind  and  very  corrupt  tradition  &; 
so  that  the  Pagan  philosophers  did  not  themselves  deprave  what 
they  had  so  taken,  but  they  received  it  depraved,  and  could  not 
make  it  better  than  they  found  it.  This  appears  to  be  Lactan- 
tius's  real  sense  of  the  matter.  Accordingly  he  denies  that  ever 
Pythagoras  or  Plato  resorted  directly  to  the  Jews,  or  (as  his 
argument  seems  to  imply)  that  they  conversed  at  all  with 
them. 

^  Acycroi  dc  ical  'Epfumrov  §v  r^  Quia  myBterium  di^dni  sacramenti 

wpJn^    mpl    pofjioBtrmv    laropJiKtvai,  nesciebant,  et  ad  eo8  xnentio  resur^ 

nv6ay6pay  r^p  cavrov  <f>CKo<ro<f)la¥  anb  rectionis  futurs  obscurorum  ore  per- 

'lovdatW  €iff  'EXXi/var  ayaytuf.     On-  venerat,  earn  vero  temere  ac  leviter 

pen.  contr.  Cels.  1.  i.  p.  13.  auditam,  in  inodum  coramentitise  fa- 

»  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  1.  iv.  p.  190.  bulae  prodiderunt.     Et  tamen  iidem 

»  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  1.  vi.  p.  288.  testati  sunt,  non  auctorem  sc  certum 

conf.  lib.  vii.  p.351,352.  sequi;    ut  Maro  qui  ait:    Sit  mihi 


y  Origen.  ibid.  lib.  i.  p.  13.  fas   audita    loqui,     Quamvis    igitur 

*  Ongen.  ibiA  p.  198.  veritatis  arcana,  in  parte,  corruperint, 

»  Nullas  enim  literas  veritatis  atti-  tamen  ipsa  res  eo  verier  invenitur, 

gerant ;  sed  qu»  prophetarum  vati-  quod  cum  prophetis  in  parte  consen- 

cinio  tradita  in  sacrano  Dei  contine-  tiunt;   quod  nobis  ad  probationem 

bantur,  ea  defabulis  et  obscura  opini"  rei  satis  est.  Id,  1.  vii.  c.  22.  p.  397. 

one  collecta,  et  depravata  (ut  Veritas  a  *>  Undc  equidem  soleo  mirari,  quod 

volgo  solet  variis  sermonibus  dissipata  cum    Pjrthagoras,    et    postea    Plato, 

comimpi,  nuUo  non  addente  aliquid  amore    indagandse    veritatis    accensi 

ad  id  quod  audierant)  canninibus  suia  ad  iEgyptios,  et  Magos,  et  Persas 

comprehenderunt.  Lactant.  Inst,  1.  ii.  usque  penetrassent, — ad  Judaeos  ta- 

c.  10.  p.  95.  edit.  Cant.  men  non  accesserint,  penes  quos  tunc 
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Some  have  gladly  laid  hold  on  this  passage  of  Lactantius,  dis- 
liking the  hypothesis  of  the  other  Fathers,  and  looking  upon  this 
single  opinion  of  Lactantius,  as  weighty  in  itself^  and  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  all  the  rest^.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  think 
that  Laetantius  has  betrayed  great  ignorance^  in  what  he  has  said, 
and  that  his  single  opinion  is  of  small  weight  against  many  more 
valuable  writers.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  excuse  him  in  this 
affair,  and  to  reconcile  him  with  the  other  Fathers,  by  saying, 
that  he  might  mean  only  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  did  not  go  into 
Judaea,  however  they  might  have  conversed  with  Jews  in  Egypt 
or  elsewhere^.  But  Laetantius  probably  meant,  that  they  never 
conversed  with  the  Jews  at  all;  and  his  argument  seems  to 
require  that  he  should  mean  so.  In  short  then,  we  must  either 
give  up  Laetantius,  as  to  those  particular  facts  relating  to  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato,  or  else  set  aside  a  number  of  other  more 
considerable  authorities.  But  as  to  his  main  notion,  that  the 
Pagans,  many  of  them,  borrowed  their  best  principles  from  reve- 
lation remotely^  and  by  obscure  tradition,  rather  than  by  reading 
of  sacred  Writ,  or  conversing  directly  with  Jews ;  there  appears 
to  be  both  sense  and  truth  in  it ;  of  which  I  shall  say  more  when 
I  come  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  the  general  argument. 

I  may  next  mention  the  learned  Eusebius,  who,  in  his  cele- 
brated treatise  of  Evangelical  Preparation,  takes  in  almost  every 
thing  that  others  had  said  before  him,  relating  to  our  present 
topic.  His  tenth  book  in  particular  is  very  diffuse  and  copious, 
in  shewing  that  Plato  and  other  philosophers  had  borrowed 
much  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  their  theology  and  ethics  from 
the  holy  Scriptures.  His  eleventh  book  is  taken  up  in  specify- 
ing the  particulars  wherein  Plato's  doctrine  agrees  with  sacred 

solos  [religio]  erat,  et  quo  facilius  ire  Splendide  ergo  halucinatur  Lactan- 

potuissent.    Sed  aversos  esse  arbitror  tius,  cum  mirari  se  ait,  &c.    Concep- 

Divina  providentia,  quia  nondum  fas  tis  eDim  verbis  tradit  Porphyrius,  in 

erat  alienigenis  hominibus  religionem  vita  Pythagorse,   ^gyptios,  Arabes, 

Dei    veriy   justitiamque    coffnoscere.  ChaldaeosetRbr8eosipsumadii88e,&c. 

Lactant,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.  p.  176.  Huet.  Dem.  Evang.  Mrop,  iv.  p.  45. 

^  See  Marsham  Can.  Chron.  sect.  Splendide  enim,  quum  id  scribmt, 

xix,  p.   15a.   Franeq.   edit.     Clerici  erravisse  Lactantium,  non  modo  ea 

Epist.  Crit.  vii.  p.  238.     Hodii  Text,  quae  produximus  testimonia  arguunt, 

Bibl.  lib.  iv.  p.  571.  sed  et  res  ipsa  loquitur,  &c.     fVUsU 

^  Nee  enim  satis  didicerat  Lactan-  jEgypliaca,  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.  p.  276. 

tins  sive  Pythagorse,  sive  Platonis  res,  ®  See  Baltus,  Defense  des  SS.  Peres 

cum  eos  minime  Judseos  accessisse  accuses  de  Platonisme,  1.  iv.  p.  612, 

scripsit.     Id    quod    ex    sequentibus  NourrU  Apparat.  ad  BibL  Max,  vol.  i. 

iiet  manifesturo.     Selden.  de  Jur.  N.  p.  386,  387. 
et  Gent,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  p.  14. 
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Writ ;   and  his  twelfth  and  thirteenth  books  carry  on  the  com- 
parison. 

I  pass  over  Athanasius  and  Philastrius,  whom  I  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  mention  :  I  omit  Ambrose^  also^  and  Austin  er, 
and  Cyril^i,  who  have  some  things  to  our  purpose,  that  I  may 
come  the  sooner  to  Theodoret,  who  has  treated  this  argument 
as  closely,  as  learnedly,  and  as  judiciously  as  any  of  the  ancients, 
in  his  Therapeuticks.  He  observes,  that  the  most  celebrated 
Pagan  sages,  Pherecydes,  Pythagoi-as,  Thales,  Solon,  and  Plato, 
had  all  travelled,  in  their  times,  into  Eg}rpt,  and  had  there 
been  instructed  about  the  true  God  and  true  religion ;  not  by 
the  Egyptians  only  at  second  hand,  but  at  first  hand  also  by  the 
Hebrews  themselves.  And  for  proof  thereof,  he  appeals  to  the 
testimonies  or  confessions  of  Pagans,  such  as  Plutarch,  Porphyry, 
and  Numeniusi.  He  makes  mention  also  of  Pythagoras'*s  having 
been  circummsed^  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  a  rite  which  the 
Egyptians  (he  says)  must  have  taken  from  the  Hebrews.  As 
to  Plato  in  particular,  Theodoret  frequently  takes  notice,  how 
much  that  philosopher  had  improved  his  own  sentiments  and 
enriched  his  works  by  what  he  had  learned  of  the  Jews^  And 
he  sometimes  hints  the  like  of  Anaxagoras  also,  and  Socrates, 
and  Orpheus™.  He  takes  notice  further,  that  the  philosophers 
which  lived  after  Christ,  namely,  Plutarch,  Numenius,  Plotinus, 
Amelius,  and  Atticus,  had  not  only  been  instructed  by  the  Old 
Testament^  (as  Plato  before  them  had  been,)  but  by  the  New 
Testament  also,  improving  their  philosophy  with  what  they  had 
stolen  from  both".     So  much  for  Theodoret. 

I  need  not  descend  lower,  to  writers  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  or 
later  centuries.  Enough  has  been  produced  from  the  earliest 
Apologists,  (Jews  and  Christians,)  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the' 
argument,  and  of  what  they  intended  by  it.  It  is  now  proper  I 
should  come  to  perform  what  I  have  promised;  namely,  to 
examine  strictly  what  real  truth  or  force  there  is  in  it. 

This  inquiry  is  the  more  necessary,  because  there  may  be  an 

'  Ambros.  Serm.  ii.  in  Psalm.  1 18.  ^  Theodor.  ibid.  p. 467.  Conf.Clero. 

Epist  1.  i.  £p.6.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  c.  15.  p.  354. 

f  AuBtiii.  de  Doctr.  Christian,  lib.  ^  Theod.  ibid.  p.  489,    490,   495, 

ii.  cap.  43.     Retract,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  498,505,506,567. 

De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.viii.  cap.  11.  °*  Theodoret.  Therapeut.  Serm.  i. 

^  Cyril).  Alexand.  contr.  Jul.  lib.  i.  p.  490,  491,  492,  495. 

p.  20 — 34.  Lib.  ii.  p.  47.  edit.  Lips.  »  llieodoret.  ibid.  p.  499, 500, 505, 

*  Theodoret.  Therapeut.   Serm.  i.  573.  &c. 
p.  466, 467.  edit.  Paris. 
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extreme  either  way,  either  by  extending  the  argument  too  far^ 
laying  more  stress  upon  it  than  it  can  justly  bear;  or  not 
allowing  enough  to  it,  but  throwing  a  kind  of  slight  and  con- 
tempt upon  it.  Two  very  considerable  writers,  Sir  John  Mar- 
sham^  and  Dr.  Spencer  P,  appear  to  have  slighted  it  too  much. 
They  have  not  only  called  in  question  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  ancient  Apologists,  but  they  have  run  directly  counter  to  it; 
pretending  that  the  Pagans  did  not  borrow  from  the  Jews,  but 
that  the  Jews  rather  copied  after  the  Egyptians  or  other  Pagans, 
in  such  instances  as  both  agree  in :  a  strange  way  of  turning  the 
tables,  confounding  hist.ory,  and  inverting  the  real  order  of 
things.  But  their  pleas  and  pretences  have  been  distinctly  and 
solidly  confuted  by  the  learned  Witsius^i.  The  celebrated  Le 
Clerc'  has  in  a  great  measure  fallen  in  with  the  two  gentlemen 
before  mentioned,  having  a  favourite  hypothesis  of  his  own  to 
serve,  as  they  also  had  theirs.  But  a  learned  Frenchman  ^  took 
the  pains  to  examine  his  reasonings,  and  to  unravel  his  fallacies. 
The  most  specious  and  plausible  pretence,  which  those  three 
learned  moderns  have  gone  upon,  is,  that  the  Jews  were  a  small 
and  a  contemptible  people  ^  and  that  therefore  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  they  should  take  rules  from  the  other  great  and 
flourishing  states,  than  the  contrary.  But  it  is  not  a  fair 
account  of  the  Jews,  to  call  them  a  contemptible  people,  from 
the  testimony  only  of  a  few  prejudiced  writers,  their  bitterest 
adversaries,  and  too  much  given  to  romancing ;  such  as  Tacitus^ 
for  instance,  whom  Tertullian  wittily  styles  mendaciarum  loqua- 
eissimus^j  and  justly  too,  so  far  as  concerns  our  present  argu- 
ment. Josephus  has  well  vindicated  his  nation  (in  his  two 
books  against  Apion  and  elsewhere')  from  such  unworthy 
reproaches,  and  has  abundantly  shewn  how  much  the  Jews  were 
respected  and  honoured,  even  in  the  decline  of  their  state, 
among  the  heathen  countries  of  greatest  figure  and  fame  :  and 
Scripture  itself  bears  testimony  to  the  times  going  before.  Cer- 
tainly God^s  design  was,  that  that  nation  should  be  honoured 
above  all  nations  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  for  the  excellency 

^  Marsham.  Can.  Chron.  sect.  iz.  '  Clerici  Epist.  Crit.vii.  p.  3i6,&c. 

p.  153.  >  Baltus  Defense  des  SS.  Peres, 

P  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  p.  285,  &c.  1.  iv.  608,  &c. 

650.  edit.  Cant.  1737.  *  See  Spencer,  285,  286.  650. 

«  Witsii  iEgyptiaca,  p.  277,  &c.  «  Tertullian.  Apol.  cap.  xvi.  p.  157. 

Conf.  Carpzov.  Introd.  aa  Libr.  Bibl.  <  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  zii.  cap. 

par.  i.  p.  45, 105,  &c.  483.  3,  4. 
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of  their  laws^  and  the  dignity  of  their  constitution.  So  thought 
Moses,  when  he  said,  ''  Behold^  I  have  taught  you  statutes  and 

''  judgments ; keep  therefore  and  do  them  ;  for  this  is  your 

''  wisdom  and  your  understanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations^ 
''  which  shall  hear  all  these  statutes,  and  say.  Surely  this  great 
'^  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people!/'  If  this  be  truth 
and  fact,  (and  no  one  can  question  it  that  believes  the  holy 
Scriptures,)  then  undoubtedly  the  nations  all  around  Judaea 
mii^t  be  ambitious  to  learn  from  those,  whose  wisdom  they 
should  so  much  admire  :  and  it  might  be  strongly  argued  from 
this  single  text,  that  the  thing  would  be  so  of  course.  However, 
this  and  the  other  considerations  before  mentioned  may  at  least 
be  sufficient  to  take  off  the  first  and  principal  objection  against 
the  thing  in  general.  There  are  other  slighter  objections,  not 
so  much  affecting  the  main  cause,  as  the  management  of  it,  or 
the  excesses  some  have  run  into,  which  may  all  be  avoided  by 
proper  cautions  and  distinctions,  and  a  just  stating  of  the  case, 
which  is  what  I  am  now  coming  to. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  both  ancients  and  moderns  have 
sometimes  extended  the  comparison  between  Scripture  and 
Pagan  philosophy  too  far,  have  imagined  several  parallelisms, 
where  there  really  were  none ;  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room 
for  fancy  in  such  cases,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  exceed. 

It  may  be  allowed  also,  that  some  modems  especially,  other- 
wise great  and  learned  men,  have  often  strained  a  point  too  far, 
in  endeavouring  to  deduce  all  the  heathen  mythology  from  Scrip- 
ture history.  Huetius,  for  instance,  to  name  no  more,  has 
undoubtedly  exceeded  in  that  way,  and  has  been  justly  censured 
for  it  by  the  more  judicious  <. 

It  may  further  be  admitted,  that  such  as  have  treated  this 
argument  (whether  ancients  or  modems)  have  not  always  been 
careful  to  distinguish  the  several  channels  by  which  revealed 
light  was  conveyed  to  the  Gentile  world ;  or  have  not  been  con- 
tent to  rest  in  generals,  when  they  might  most  safely  and  pru- 
dently have  done  it.  That  supernatural  notices  and  revecJed 
light  were  communicated,  more  or  less,  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
in  every  age,  is  most  certain  and  uncontestable :  but  whether 
directly  by  Scripture,  or  by  other  more  oblique  or  more  remote 
means,  may  often  admit  of  a  dispute.     The  Pagans  might  be 

y  Deut,  iv.  5, 6.  «  See  Fabriciua,  Biblioth.  Antiquar.  p.  29.  Buddeeus, 
Anakcta,p.  12, 13,57,71. 
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instructed  in  divine  things,  either  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  or 
by  conversing  with  Jews,  or  by  conversing  with  other  nations 
that  had  been  acquainted  with  Jews,  or  by  means  of  public 
edicts  of  several  great  princes  that  had  favoured  the  Jews ;  or 
lastly,  by  tradition  handed  down  to  them  from  Abraham,  or  from 
Noah,  or  from  the  first  parents  of  mankind.  Now  since  revealed 
light,  more  or  less,  might  break  out  upon  the  Pagan  world  all 
these  several  ways ;  it  is  not  necessary  in  every  case,  to  determine 
which  way  it  came ;  much  less  can  it  be  necessary  to  believe  that 
every  Pagan  philosopher  or  poet  had  seen  the  holy  Scripture,  only 
because  he  had  hit  upon  some  things  consonant  to  Scripture, 
and  such  as  probably  were  not  owing  to  mere  natural  light. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  give  me  leave  to  say  some- 
thing distinctly  of  the  several  channels  of  conveyance  before 
mentioned. 

I.  The  first  of  them  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  surest,  viz. 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
such  philosophers  as  lived  after  Christianity  became  generally 
known,  did  improve  their  philosophy,  both  religious  and  morale 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  at  least  from  what  they 
had,  some  way  or  other,  learned  of  Jews  or  Christians.  Many 
of  the  junior  Platonists,  as  Numenius,  Apuleius,  Maximus 
Tyrius,  Plotinus,  Amelius,  Porphyry,  Jambliohus,  Hierocles, 
and  Proclus,  thus  refined  and  improved  their  theology  from 
Christian  principles,  in  order  to  combat  Christianity  the  more 
successfully,  turning  against  her  her  own  artillery  >.  We  may 
observe  also,  (as  has  been  often  observed,)  that  the  Pagan  mo- 
rality was  much  improved  after  Christianity  appeared ;  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  writings  of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and 
Marcus  Antoninus :  which  may  be  justly  attributed  either  to 
their  having  had  a  sight  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  or  to  their  having 
learned  something  of  the  principles  and  manners  of  Christians, 
by  conversation  with  them,  or  from  common  fame.  There  is  a 
remarkable  letter  of  Julian's,  which  may  give  us  a  just  idea  of 
this  matter,  and  of  the  emulation  raised  among  the  Pagans,  by 
the  excellency  of  the  Christian  morals^. 

II.  To  go  a  step  further  backwards,  it  is  reasonable  to  think, 
that  from  the  time  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  either  in  whole  or  in  part^  (277  years,  at  least, 

*  See    Baltus,  Defense    des    SS.        ^  Julian,  ad  Arsacium  Pontif.  Ga- 
Peres,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  p.  475,  &c.     Gale'8    lat.  Epist.  xlix.  p.  439.  edit.  Lips. 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  pt.  ii.  b.  3.  c.  4. 
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before  Christ,)  I  say,  from  that  time  it  is  reasonable  to  thinks 
that  the  Pagans  improved  their  theology  and  morality,  more  or 
lefls,  by  them<:.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  by  a  learned 
writer,  that  eyen  the  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy  was  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  learned  Pagans  for  many  years  after,  or 
entirely  neglected  by  them^.  But  his  reasonings  on  that  head 
are  short  of  proof,  and  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  confuted  c; 
8o  that  1  need  not  say  more  of  them. 

III.  I  am  next  to  observe,  that  though  it  were  supposed  that 
the  Pagans  never  read  the  Scriptures,  yet  they  might  become 
acquainted,  in  some  degree,  with  the  Jewish  doctrines,  by  oon- 
▼erring  with  Jews  dispersed  into  distant  quarters.  And  if  Py- 
thagoniB,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  others,  learned  something  of 
the  Jewish  theology  or  morality  this  way,  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  main ;  for  then  they  owed  such  knowledge,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  Divine  revelation. 

IV.  But  supposing  that  those  or  other  Pagans  had  neither 
read  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  nor  conversed  directly  with  Jews ; 
yet  if  they  had  conversed  with  Egyptians,  or  Persians,  or  Phoe- 
nidans,  or  Chaldeans,  or  others  that  had  been  before  instructed 
by  the  Hebrews,  they  might  in  that  way  come  at  the  knowledge 
c^  revealed  truths.  The  Egyptians  had  many  opportunities,  at 
various  times,  of  imbibing  the  Jewish  principles,  and  adopting 
thdr  rites  ^  The  Persians  also,  especially  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  (536  years  before  Christ,)  had,  or  might  have  had,  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the  true  religion  from 
the  Jews,  and  might  communicate  the  same  to  others.  Accord- 
ingly, some  learned  men  have  thought  that  Pythagoras  fetched 
his  knowledge  of  Dirine  things  from  thence,  taking  them  from 
the  Magians,  and  particularly  from  Zoroastres^,  that  is,  at  second 

c  PtolenueuB  Rex  iEgypti ^jussit  sententiis  confirxnarunt;  quorum  caa- 

ooDBcribi,  atque  poni  in  templnm,  ut  sa  dicebat  et  DoininuB,/ttre9  atque  la- 

yementibus    de   Achaia,  atque    aliis  trones  eosfuisse  in  omnibus,  atque  ab 

provindia,  pbilosopbifi,  poetis,  et  his-  omnibus  cognoscendos.    PhUastr,  de 

toriograpbia  cupioitibus,  legendi  co-  Hares,  cap.  czxzviii.  p.  305.    Conf. 

pia  Don  negaretur.    Unde  et  maxune  Clem.  Alex.  366,  368. 

argumenta  sumentea  pbilosopbi,  poe-  ^  Hody  de  Bibl.  Text.  p.  loi . 

tae,  atque  biatoriograpbi,  sicuti  volu-  «  See  Baanage's  Hist,  of  the  Jews, 

emnt,  ad  sua  Pa^pmitatia  mendacia  lib.  v.  cap.  6.  sect.  16.  p.  417.  lib.  vi. 

txanstulemnt,     ahia^ue     nominibus  cap.  5.  sect.  p.  p.  400. 

rudea  pueiorum  ammoa    edocentes,  ^  See  Witsu  ^gyptiaca,  lib.  iii. 

legem  Dei   divinam    irritam   seculo  cap.  12.  p.  261, — &c. 

laoere  properarunt,  impietatis^ue  se-  k  See  Prideaux,  Connect,  part  i. 

nuna  in  aono  verborum,  in  penculosis  b.  iv.  p.  228,  229. 
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hand  from  the  Jews.  The  Phcenicians  likewise,  being  near 
neighbours  to  the  Hebrewe^  might  learn  many  things  of  them* 
and  convey  the  same  to  the  Greeks  or  other  nations.  And  thus 
some  learned  men  account  for  what  Orpheus  and  Linus  may  have 
written  consonant  to  Scripture  doctrine^^. 

Add  to  this,  that  it  has  been  generally  the  method  of  Divine 
providence,  from  the  time  that  the  Jews  grew  up  to  be  a  people, 
to  notify  the  true  Ood^  and  the  true  religion  by  them,  to  the 
princes  and  potentates  of  the  world,  either  in  the  very  capital  of 
their  empire,  as  at  Nineveh^  Babylon,  &c.  or  in  such  place  and 
manner  as  should  render  the  thing  most  notorious.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  that  the  fame  of  the  true  Ood  and  true  religion 
must  have  spread,  that  way,  over  a  great  part  of  the  Gentile 
world.  The  several  public  edicts  of  Artaxerxes>^  Darius^,  Cy- 
rus \  the  elder  Darius'",  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar",  makes  the 
supposition  unquestionable  <> ;  to  say  nothing  of  other  princes 
before  and  after  them. 

V.  Another  channel  of  conveyance  was  tradition  down  from 
Abraham,  who  was  the  grand  restorer  of  true  religion,  before 
sunk  in  Chaldea,  (and  perhaps  in  several  other  places,)  and 
father  of  many  and  great  nations.  He  has  this  testimony  given 
him  by  God  himself,  in  Genesis  :  **  I  know  him,  that  he  wiU 
''  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they 
**  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgmentP.'' 
We  want  ancient  history  to  inform  us  more  particularly  how 
religion  was  scattered  about  the  world  by  this  means ;  only  we 
may  be  certain  in  the  general^  that  so  it  was.  If  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Assyrians  were  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  so  called 
from  Ashurim<i,  descended  from  Abraham  by  Keturah,  (as  an 
ancient  writer  in  Josephus'  asserts,  and  a  learned  modem'  now 
lately  has  undertaken  to  maintain  J  we  nnay  then  the  more  easily 

^  Cum  Phoenicibus  vetus  Attics  m  Dan.  vi.  35,  26. 

incolis,  lonum  antiquiMimis,  inter-  »  Dan.  iv.  i,  3.  iii.  ap. 

cesflisse  commercium  Grotius  docuit.  <>  See  PoBtscript  to  second  put  of 

linum  a  Phoenice  veniase    tradunt  Scripture  Vindicated,  vol.  iv.  p.  989, 

veteres :   et  OroheuH  sua  a  Phceni-  &c. 

cibue  hauflit ;  Pnoenicea  ab  Hebneis.  p  Gen.  xviii.  19. 

WU$,  /Sfjiypt,  p.  174.    Vid.  Grot,  de  Q  Gen.  xxv.  3. 

Vent.  Rel.  Christian,  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  r  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  i.  cap.  xv. 

p.  3a.  p.  44.  edit.  Havercamp. 
>  Esravii.  la,  13.  •  Job.  Frider.  Schroerus.    Impe- 
ls Esravi.  10.  rium    Babylonis    et    Nini,    sect.  ii. 
i  Esra  i.  I,  a.     a  Chron.  xxxvi.  p.  105,  &c. 

3a,  33. 


^  iiT  the  XxzMiTiui.  iipc«  liw  wtmnK 
praflKt  iif  hmeL  as  wk£  te  xkdr  mmiK 
lyi  ■Uitfr '  net  like  M^^^tfown^  tdst  trof^ 
|t:  they  kad  not  ahoeccker  fcvrot  ike  rrilip.'vs  «f  ik^r 
bOMBn,  IUb,  I  Mj,  aaj  be  a  prohafcSe  acmost  cf  tkftt  nmit- 
aUB  afior ;  imkaB  we  dMMMe  laiker,  as  anne  d<>««  to  reK1^^e  it 
aD  into  the  acquaintaaDe  ther  before  had  vitii  the  aaxk>a  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  awM  fleoR  ther  veff«  aiid«r  erf*  Ute  miBT  v^MKkHU 
woifca  God  kMdvro^t  for  Aat  people.     Birt  I  pnmed. 

VL  There  is  jel  another  amv  general  way  by  vUch  rmmkJ 
rdigkm,  in  sone  of  the  ptiDcipal  heads  or  aitM^  of  it.  has  been 
diffbeed  through  the  world;  I  mean  IrWi/Mn  d^&neted  dovn 
fiom  Noah,  or  firom  the  J&sf  pmFmif  of  the  whole  face,  who  re- 
ceived it  imnwdiately  from  God.  Hie  doctrine  of  #a#  tnie  God 
iij^irwf  mi^t  probably  eome  this  way,  and  be  to  Afihsed  to  aD 
mankind'.  The  like  may  be  mid  of  the  dortrine  of  an  orer- 
rnliiyyw>icbace,aiidof  the  uaanrf<rft<^of  the  me/,and  a  fatwe 
state  of  ffwoonfo  and  fmmtkmmU.  These  general  principles^  so 
onrrermDy  believed  and  tanght  in  all  ages  and  eoontries,  aro 
nmeh  better  refeirod  to  PdrimrAal  IwmdUtam.  than  to  any  later 
and  nanrower  oonreey.  I  know  not  whether  the  same  oboer- 
Ymtion  might  not  be  as  justly  made  of  some  other  doctrines ;  as 

^  See  Jonah  in.  5, 8, 9.  Matt.  xiL  41.    esqioDatl  omnia  oualiaeanmieBatarm. 
Etenim  com  Nineve  emporium    Amgmgim.  cosl.  Jtaneft.  lib.  xx.  oq». 


foerit  per  toCom  orientem  ce&dxrri-  19.  p.  345. 

mnm,  et  com  ipaia  Jodma  qooqoe  in*  t  Gotmn  eel  moHoa  ritoa  ct  trafi- 

cofia  qoa  coomieraa  intcroeaaerint,  tioiiea  Ethniootmn  looge  antiqniorea 

rdgionia  JodaicK  pn^ecto  ignari  eaae  esae  ecclesia  Jodaica,  ideoqoe  a  Jo- 

non  potoanL Alqaeiam  aane  eo  dna  eoa  hac  non  deaompttsae,  aed 

mihi  fit  Tcrismilioa,  qood  Jome  diri-  potiaa  a  commam/omie,  oempe  a  no- 

nam  inm  annontianti  atatim  habo-  trimrcUs;  qooram  molti,  ot  Teradiaa 

Clint  fidem,  et  ad  cjoa  pneacriptom  Abnhami  pater,  in  idololalriam  dege- 

morea  aooa  compoaoerint.    Crediane,  neranmt.    NihilominQa  moltaa  rati- 


n  rdigkmem  Jodaicam,  sot  pro  mm^«    noerant  i^orfilioaef  hmdmhUes:  ot  de 
haboiaaent,  aot/olae,  ant  noUa  c^oa    taM»  i>M  oeCeria  omniboa  aoperiore. 


imboti    fbiaaent   notitia,   eoa   virum  de  tmrnoriaHiaie  muwmrmmy  et  de  je- 

Jodcom   mandate    nominia  ad  eoa  dido  poet  mortem  aecotnro,  ac  de 

perliBrentem  tam  &cile  loiaae  admia-  virtiUe  kertdca.    Haa  traditionea  mol- 

soroa  ?   Ne,  qoi  iatud  aaaenierit,  in-  to  probebilios  eaae  ^videtur  eoa  ab 

dolem  hominom  psrum  exnSoratam  antiqoiasimia     patriardiis,     Japbeti, 

babei.  Bmid.  Paretya.  p.  426.  Com-  Cbami,  imo  et  Semi  poateria  idolo- 

pare  LBwth  on  Jon.  iii.  3.  htrida    accepisae,  quam    a  Jodvia. 

<  Diecat  ei]go  FanatoB,  Tel  potiua  Antiqnisaima  iEjg^tionim  et  Roma- 

illi  qm  cjua  literia  delectantor,  mon-  nonim  templa  aine  imoffiMms  fuere : 

mrckm  opinionem  non  ex  gentibua  dectmos  Cabiria  dataa  fmaae  constat  ex 

noa  babere;  aed  gentea  non  uaqoe  Dion.  Halicamaaaensi.     Cwmberkmd, 

adeo  ad  falaoa  Deoa  eaae  delapaaa  at  Origim.  Antia.  p.  451.    Conf.  Witaii 

opinionem  amitterent  mmmi  em  Dei,  Mgy^tMCA,  lio.  li.  cap.  15. 

c  2 
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of  the  creation  of  the  world  ^,  and  corrvptum  of  humaa  natem*, 
and  perhaps  of  several  more  of  slighter  conaideration. 

Besides  doctrines^  there  have  been  oommon  ritm  and  customs 
derived  very  probably  from  the  same  general  souroe,  because 
widely  (or  in  a  manner  universally)  spread  among  mankind; 
such  as  the  custom  of  sacrifices^  and  of  some  regard  paid  to  one 
day  in  sevsn^  and  of  dedicating  a  tenth  or  tithe  to  God. 

That  sacrifices  were  a  part  of  the  Patriarchal  religion,  not 
owing  to  human  invention,  but  to  Divine  appointment,  has  been 
so  often  and  so  strongly  argued,  and  the  pretences  to  the  con- 
trary so  fully  and  so  justly  exploded  i>,  that  there  remains  but 
little  room  for  dispute  upon  that  head. 

As  to  the  sacredness  of  the  seventh  day,  there  appear  footsteps 
of  it  among  the  earliest  nations ;  though  the  reason  of  the  thing 
was  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the  Gontiles  in  later  times. 
AristobulusS  Philo^i,  Josephus^,  take  notice  of  the  universaliig 
of  the  notion  and  practice,  and  it  is  by  them  made  use  of  as  an 
argument  to  shew,  how  the  Pagans  had  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrews.  They  might  better  have  said^  how  both  had  borrowed 
from  the  same  common  fountain  of  Patriarchal  tradition.  And 
this  wiU  be  the  best  way  of  compromising  the  dispute  between 
such  modems  as  pretend  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  the  ouatom 
of  reckoning  time  by  weeks  from  the  Egyptians (»  and  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  say,  with  more  probability,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians borrowed  it  from  the  Hebrews?.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  neither  borrowed  from  each  other,  in  this  particular,  but 
that  both  of  them  drew  from  the  same  common  original,  Patri- 
archal tradition^. 

*  Vid.  Wiuii  iEgyptiaca,  p.  170 —    657.  De  Mund.  Opif.  p.  20. 

174.    Giotius  de  Vent.  R.  Ch.  lib.  i.  •  O^d*  Z<mv  oi  nSkis  'EXXi^iwr  ovAc- 

cap.  16.  Turovv,  ovdc  fido^apot,  ovbi  H  ^Spos, 

•  Vid.  Buddflri  Selecta  Juris  N.  et  Ma  fiij  t6  rrjs  llSdofMidor,  1^  ipyovitnf 
Gent.  p.  343 — 344.  Huetii  QuflMt.  rffitis, t6  HBot olliumt<poi'nfK€,  Joeq^k, 
Alnet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  p.  165.  eontr.  Apion.  lib.  ii.  cap.  30.  p.  4^. 

^  Vid.  Johann.  Meyer.  Diatribe  de  Conf.  Theoph.  Antioch.  ad  Autol.  lib. 

Featia,  cap.  i.  per  tot.    Sam.  Baanaff.  ii.  cap.  17.  p.  134.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

Exercit.  Historico-crit.  p.  676.    Bud-  v.  p.  713 
daei  Select.  Juria  Nat.  p.  231,  Sec,  Ec-        '  Man 

dea.  Apostol.  p.  141.    Caipzovii  In-  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  Ub.  i^  cap.  ▼. 
troduct.  ad  Lior.  Bibl. 


daei  Select.  Juria  Nat.  p.  231,  Sec,  Ec-        '  Maraham  Can.  Chron.  sect,  ix, 

dea.  Apostol.  p.  141.    Carpzovii  In-  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  Ub.  i^  ca] 

troduct.  ad  Lior.  Bibl.  par.  i.  p.  1 1 1,  p.  73,  74* 

&c.  Frid.  Bucheri  Antiq.  Bibl.  p.  388.        s  Job.  Mever  de  Featis,  cap.  \ 

Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  Hiat.  105.  Witaii  ^gjrptiaca,  341,  242. 
vol.  i.  D.  *JQ.  &c.  n    Ra    ai*ciiratiuB    nensitatA.   1 


par.  1.  p.  Ill,    p.  73»74- 
icheri  Antic 
Sacred  and 

-    •?'' 
^  Ariatobulua  apud  Euseb.  Pnep.    difficulter  intelligimua,  non  quidem 

>dota8  aaterit, 

[{ue  mo^'onfriif , 


Evan.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  12.  p.  66 j,  ab  iEg^ptiia,  ut  Herodotus  aaterit, 

^  Philo  de  Vit.  Mos.  lib.  li.  p.  656,    sed  ab  Ebrflris  illorumqi 
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I  mentioned  a  third  article,  near  akin  to  the  other,  and  pro- 
bably coeval  with  it,  namely,  that  of  paying  a  tithe  to  God.  I 
shall  account  for  it  in  the  words  of  the  learned  Dean  Prideaux, 
who  had  well  considered  it,  and  was  very  able  to  judge  of  it. 
He  says  thus : 

"  A  teoenih  part  of  our  time  having,  from  the  beginning  of 
'*  the  world,  been  consecrated  by  Gh>d  himself  to  his  public  wor- 
''  ship ;  from  that  time  there  was  a  necessity  of  consecrating 
"  also  a  part  of  our  substance  for  the  support  thereof. — I  doubt 
''  not,  from  the  banning  such  a  certain  part  was^  by  the  first 
'^  parents  of  mankind,  consecrated  to  this  purpose^. — And  if  we 
"  consider  of  how  general  a  practice  the  payment  of  tithes  an- 
^'  ciently  was,  amongst  most  nations  of  the  earth,  for  the  support 
'*  of  the  worship  of  those  gods  they  adored,  and  the  many  in- 
*'  stances  we  have  of  this  usage  among  the  Syrians,  Phoenicians^ 
^^  Arabians,  Ethiopians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations  ; 
''  there  is  no  other  rational  account  to  be  given  how  so  many 
*'  different  people  of  variouB  languages^  and  various  customs  from 
"  each  other,  and  who  also  worshipped  various  deities^  should 
"  all  come  to  agree  so  exactly  in  this  one  matter ;  but  that  it 
''  had  been  an  ancient  institution,  aaersdly  observed  by  the  Jirst 
'^/atkers  of  mankind,  and  after  the  flood  transmitted  by  them 
''  in  a  lasting  tradition  to  the  nations  descended  from  them^^ 
Thus  far  that  judicious  writer,  who  further  intimates,  that  the 
Patriarchs,  probably,  had  a  Divine  direction  for  fixing  upon  that 
proportion  of  their  substance,  and  for  settling  the  rule. 

What  has  been  observed  of  the  theology  and  rituak  derived 
down  by  tradition,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied  to  morah 
also :  for  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  made,  but  that  the 
soundest  and  best  part  of  the  Pagan  Ethics  came  down  to  them 
in  the  same  way,  and  so  were  remotely  owing  to  Divine  revela- 

quin  primis  parentibus  quibus  hancoe  Huet.  Dexn.  Evang.  Prop.  iv.  cap.  xi. 

legem  positivam  promulgaverat  Deus,  p.  126. 

notitiun  que  aa  omnea   dimaDasae        ^  Prideauz's  Original  and  Right  of 

gentes.    luis  enim  aufiPragari  nequeo.  Tithes,  p.  i. 
qni  antiserum  quae   afferri    solent        ^  Ibid.  p.  7. 
teitiiiumia  de  septimo  die  poat  lunie        '  Prideaux^a  Original  and  Right  of 

ortam,  ant  die  ApoUini  in  fastis  sacro.  Tithes,  p.  10.    As  to  the  universality 

capiunt.    Budd,  Select,  p.  235.  of  the  practice,  see  Selden  of  Tithes, 

Such  aa  would  see  more  of  this  chap.  iii.    Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  lib. 

matter,  may  consult  Grotiua  de  Verit.  iii.  cap.  10.  p.  720,  &c.    Huet.  Quaest. 

Rd.  Chr.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  p.  41.   Selden.  Alnet.  lib.  in.  cap.  3.  p.  332,  &c. 
de  Jm*.  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  iii.  cap.  15-33. 
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tion^  as  hath  been  sufficiently  argued  both  by  ancienU^  and 
modems^^  and  I  need  not  repeat. 

The  sum  then  of  all  is  this ;  that  the  Gentile  world,  before 
Christ  came,  had,  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  some 
beams  of  Divine  light  sent  them  from  above,  to  help  the  dimness 
of  the  light  of  nature.  And  what  through  Scripture  or  traditum, 
what  by  direct  or  indirect  conveyances,  they  were  never  entirely 
destitute  of  supernatural  notices^  never  left  to  the  mere  light  of 
nature^  either  for  forming  a  knowledge  of  Gk>d  and  religion,  or 
for  directing  their  life  and  manners.  It  remains  now  only  to 
draw  a  few  corollaries  from  what  has  been  here  advanced. 

I.  From  hence  may  be  observed,  upon  how  precarious  a 
bottom  the  unbelievers  of  our  times  have  built  their  notion  of 
the  sufficiency  of  natural  light.  They  plead  that  it  is  sufficient, 
because  the  bulk  of  mankind,  for  many  ages  formerly,  had  no- 
thing else:  a  manifest  error  in  point  of  fact^  and  for  which  they 
have  not  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  proof. 

If  it  be  said,  (though  it  is  saying  wrongs)  that  we  ought  to 
prove  the  affirmative,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  far  we 
can  go  towards  it.  But  the  truth  is,  they  ought  to  prove  the 
negative,  since  they  rest  their  cause  upon  it,  and  have  little  else 
to  support  it.  If  it  appears  but  probable  or  possible  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind  should  have  been  instructed  in  such  a  way  as  I 
have  been  mentioning,  that  is  enough  for  us  :  but  they  that 
build  the  sufficiency  of  natural  light  upon  this  supposition,  that 
mankind  from  the  creation,  for  the  most  part,  had  no  other  Ught 
but  that,  must  either  prove  that  they  had  not^  or  they  do  nothing. 
They  must  either  make  good  their  premises^  or  give  up  their 
conclusion.  If  they  build  upon  a  negative,  they  must  prove  the 
negative,  or  they  will  be  found  to  build  upon  the  sand. 

II.  It  may  next  be  observed,  that  the  infidels  of  our  days,  in 
setting  up  naiural  light  to  rival  supernatural,  commit  the  same 
error  as  the  Pagans  of  old  did.  AU  that  they  have  to  boast  of^ 
as  demonstrable  now  by  natural  light,  was,  very  probably,  dis- 
covered firet  by  revelation :  and  it  is  both  ungrateful  and  unrea- 
sonable to  oppose  revelation  with  what  has  been  borrowed  from 

1°  Clem.  Alex.  Eusebius.  p.  15.  book  ii.  p.  88,  &c.    Postscript 

^  Jenkin's  Reasonableness,  vol.  i.  to  second  part  of  Scriptore  Vinai- 

p.  ^76.  Nioolls  Confer,  par.  ii.  p.  164.  cated,  vol.  iv.  p.  389. 

Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  book  i. 
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it.  But  that  ia  not  the  worst  of  the  case :  for  revel&ti<Mi  onoe 
eet  aflide,  the  result  will  be  (as  it  ever  used  to  be)  the  taking  up 
with  a  pari  of  religion,  and  a  part  of  morality,  instead  of  the 
wkole,  and  then  corrupting  even  that  part  with  aduhertnu  mix- 
tures. Natural  light  cannot  demomttraie  all  that  revealed  light 
has  discovered,  either  of  rdigum  itsdf,  or  the  mmdumM  of  it : 
besides,  natural  reason,  left  to  itself^  will  undoubtedly  bring  in 
many  corruptions,  as  past  experience  sufficiently  testifies :  and 
it  is  certain,  that  the  wisdom  of  man  will  never  come  up  to  the 
purity  or  perfection  of  the  wisdom  of  (Sod.  Men  will  not,  if  they 
could^  neither  can  they,  if  they  would,  carve  out  so  pure  a  reli- 
gion for  themselves,  as  Grod,  in  the  holy  Scriptures^  has  carved 
out  for  them. 

in.  But  I  must  further  observe,  that  our  modem  unbelievers 
are  in  <»ie  point  very  singular,  and  come  far  short  in  that  article, 
of  the  sagacity  and  good  sense  of  their  Pagan  predecessors. 
None  of  the  ancient  unbelievers  ever  pretended  to  set  up  the 
mere  wisdom  of  man,  as  such,  to  the  wisdom  of  God ;  never 
thought  that  recelatiani  were  either  not  desirable,  or  that  they 
were  altogether  needing,  or  ff^faw.  They  generally  pretended 
to  revelation,  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  were  not  so  weak  as  to 
imagine  that  their  natural  parts  or  endovtments  were  sufficient 
to  supersede  all  use  of  supernatural  notices,  if  such  mi^t  be  had. 
The  common  reason  of  mankind  would  have  strongly  remon- 
strated against  such  a  plea ;  and  it  would  have  been  thought 
betraying  any  cause,  to  make  use  of  it.  For  to  pretend  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  God^  and  aproviiience^  and  t^  future  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  desire  no  external  revelation  from  God, 
no  instructions  from  heaven,  (as  needing  none,  and  being  wise 
enough  without  any,)  is  so  wild  and  so  extravagant  a  thought, 
that  nothing  can  match  it  or  compare  with  it.  But  such  will 
commonly  be  the  fate  of  attempting  any  new  ways  of  opposing 
Divine  revelation,  as  well  as  of  defending  it ;  because  indeed  the 
best  in  each  kind  have  been  long  since  anticipated:  and  both 
believers  and  unbelievers  must  now  be  content  with  traversing 
over  again  the  same  beaten  tracks,  or  they  will  take  into  worse, 
and  win  but  expose  their  cause,  instead  of  serving  it. 

IV.  I  shall  conclude  therefore  with  recommending  to  you,  my 
Reverend  Brethren,  the  old  and  well  tried  principles  of  the 
ancient  Apologists.  They  never  had  a  thought  that  all  revealed 
religion  had  been  confined,  for  so  many  ages  past,  to  the  Jcw9 
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only:  but  they  looked  upon  the  Jews  as  the  proclaimera  and 
publishers  of  true  religion  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Israelites 
were  a  kinpahm  of  priests,  an  holy  nation^.  They  were  made  the 
preachers  of  righteousness  to  other  nations,  in  order  to  convey 
the  main  substantials  of  religion  all  over  the  world ;  as  is  more 
than  once  intimated  in  Scripture  itself  P.  It  is  in  this  view  that 
the  ancient  Apologists,  both  Jews  and  Ghristians,  considered 
this  matter.  Josephus  therefore  observes,  that  ''like  as  the 
'^  Divine  Being  pervades  the  whole  universe,  so  the  Divine  law 
'^  (given  by  Moses)  passes  through  all  mankind  ^Z" 

Of  the  same  mind  was  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  of  the 
second  century ;  who  says,  *'  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  was  die 
"  proclaimer  (minister)  of  the  Divine  law  to  all  the  world,  but 
''  principally  to  the  Hebrews,  otherwise  called  Jews'." 

To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Origen,  of  the  next  century : 
'^  Moses's  writings  have  brought  many  to  the  faith,  even  among 
''  those  that  were  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel : 
*'*'  because  indeed  the  original  lawgiver,  who  delivered  his  laws 
^^  to  Moses,  was  no  other  than  God  himself,  the  Creator  of  the 
''  universe,  as  the  same  writings  testify.  And  it  was  meet,  that 
"  the  Maker  of  all  the  world,  giving  laws  to  all  the  world,  should 
''  send  such  efficacy  along  with  them,  as  should  work  its  way 
"  among  all  nationss.*" 

Athanasius,  of  the  following  century,  expresses  the  same 
thought,  in  terms  still  clearer,  and,  if  possible,  stronger. 

"  The  law  was  not  intended  for  the  Jews  only,  neither  were 
^'  the  prophets  sent  only  for  their  sakes :  but  the  prophets  were 
''  sent  to  the  Jews,  and  were  persecuted  also  by  the  Jews,  while 
'*  they  were  in  reality  a  kind  of  sacred  school  to  all  the  world. 


o  Exod.  xix.  6.  *lov8aiois  jcaXov/xcVoir.     Theophr.  lib. 

P  See  the  texts  to  this  purpose,  iii.  cap.  8.  p.  308.  conf.  cap.  x.  p. 

cited  in  Jenkin's  Reasonableness,  &c.  312. 

vol.  i.  and  in  the  Postscript  to  Scrip-  "  Tov  dc  Maxrceor  ra  ypdfifuiTa  iroX- 

ture  Vindicated,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  289.  \ovs  koi  t&v  aXXorptW  rnr  irap^  roU 

392.  *lovbalois  difaarpo<f>rjs  KtKivriKt  trumv- 

^  Kal  Sxnrtp  6  Ocor  dta  navros  tov  aat,   8ti,    jcaru    ri^i/   cVayyeXtay    rwy 

Koafuw  ir€(boiTT}K€v,  ovT6i}£  6  vofiot  8ia  ypafifidr^v,  6  irpSyros  aMi  vofMoBmfO-av, 

wavTtdv  avBptanonf  3c/3ddiKey.     Joseph,  koX  Mqio'cc  irapadovs,  Qf6s  6  Krliras  t6p 

eontr,  Apion,  lib.  ii.  cap.  39.  p.  494.  Kdafxov  fjv,     Kai  y^p  tirptirt  t6v  Skov 

Conf,  Phil,  de  Vit.  Mos,  lib.  i.  p.  603.  rov  K6<rtiov  6rjpiovpy6v,  vdfiovs  retfci- 

'  TovTov  fiiv  oZv  TOV  Qdov  v6pov  p4vov  oX^  r^   K6a-iu^,  ivva/uy  vapa" 

dtdKovof  ytytvTiTat  Moxr^r,  6  koi  6€pd'  ax^^v  tois  \6yots,  KpaTrjirai  T&y  irayra- 

YTttv  TOV  6fov,  ncurrl  fi€v  rf  K6<rptp,  x^^  Bwe^ifyrjy,  Orig.  contr,  Cels,  lib.  i. 

traiTrXiBff  dt  toU  'E/3paioif,  rois  ical  p.  1 5. 
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''  as  to  what  relates  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  die  ooncems 
"oftheaoul*.'' 

I  shall  add  but  one  writer  more,  the  judicious  Theodoret,  of 
the  fifth  oentury,  who,  q>eaking  of  the  Jews,  says,  "  God  or- 
*'  dained  this  nation,  to  be  a  guide  to  all  nations  in  DiYine 
"  knowledge.  For  like  as  he  appointed  sometimes  Moses,  and 
"  at  other  times  Joshua,  and  then  Samuel,  and  afterwards  one 
''  or  other  of  the  prophets,  to  take  the  charge  of  this  people, 
''  and  by  a  single  man,  of  approved  wisdom,  benefited  the  whole 
'*  brotherhood :  so  by  the  single  nation  of  Israel  did  God  Touch- 
"  safe  to  call  all  nations,  partakers  of  one  common  nature,  to 
'*  become  partners  also  in  the  same  common  religion**/' 

From  hence  may  be  clearly  seen  what  the  current  notion  was 
among  the  ancient  most  judicious  advocates  for  Divine  revela- 
ti<Mi ;  namely,  that  though  the  Law  of  Moses  was  in  a  peculiar 
manner  designed  for  one  people,  (because  the  select  preachers  of 
righteousness,  the  ministers  or  publishers  of  religion,  were  to  be 
kept  a  distinct  order  of  men  from  the  rest,)  yet  the  most  neces- 
sary points  of  revealed  religion,  which  concerned  mankind  in 
general,  were  to  be  0(»nmunicated,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  world, 
and  that  by  means  of  the  Jews,  after  they  grew  up  to  be  con- 
siderable. Other  nations  or  persons,  ordinuily,  were  not  obliged 
to  become  Jews :  and  therefore  Moses  did  not  insist  upon  it 
with  his  father-in-law  Jethro ;  neither  did  Elisha  expect  it  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  nor  Jonas  of  the  Ninevites,  nor  Daniel  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  neither  did  the  prophets  insist  upon  it  with 
the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  Edomites,  or 
Moabites ;  as  Grotius  has  well  observed' :  but  though  they  were 

^  Oiidff  yap  dia,  *lovdaiovs  fi6vovs  6  ifivXovs'  ovTt»^*  €p6tt$vovsTov*I<rp(al\, 

i'6itos  ^v,  ovdc  di*  avTovs  fi690vs  oi  irpo-  warra  ra  tByi)  ra   n^v   0^1*17^   t^owra 

^Sfni  mforoPTO,  aXXh  irp6t  *lavdaiovf  ifwatv,  (Is  r^v  cvo-c/Sciar  Koty^viav  ixd' 

fwir  nrtiiaroTTo,  Koi  nap^  'lovdcuW  cdu*-  \€i.     Tkeodor,  de  Provid,  Serm,  z.  p. 

nvro*  wamis  dc  ttjs  oUovfiiyrjs  ^aap  454.  Conf.  p.  456. 

MoffKoktop  Upov  Tfjs  mpi  Ofov  yy»-  '  Grotius  de  Jur.  N.  et  G.  lib.  i. 

ctmt,  KOI  rtjs  KOT^  ^X^  noKirtias.  cap.  I.  sect.  16.     Grot,  de  Verit.  R. 

Athn,  eomtr,  Geni.  cap,  xii.   p.  57.  Chr.  tib.  v.  cap.  7. 

ed.  Bened.  The  words  of  Clemens  of  Rome  (an 

^  Tw  yap  i&p^v  anawrmv  tovto  t6  apostolical  man)  are  so  just,  and  so 

liftpor  Bwyvwrias  eycipordvci  MdaKa-  moderate,  and  so  proper  to  compose 

Xor.    Kal  Ko&aiFfp  tit  roOdc  rov  e$vovt  all  contests  on  this  nead,  that  they 

flri^'Xcuii',  pv»  fuv  c'lrXc^ro  r&y  Mtfv-  are  well  worth  the  quoting  in  this 

crjr,  9w  dc  T^  *If}(rovy,  ica\  trakty  ritw  place. 

lapowjK,  aXXorr  ii  Sk\w  r&v  irpo^i;-  'ArrviWficv  «ls  rd  alpa  rov  Xpitrrov, 

rm,  Kol  df*  Ms  Mp^ov  i^oiroK^iav  jcai  Vkaptv  o>ff  cori  rmiov  rf  Of^  aipa 

wwunug,  Swawras  §v€pytrti  rovs  6fio-  airov,  6,  n  diA  r^v  fipmpap  vmrripiav 
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not  obliged  to  become  Jews,  they  were  obliged  to  admit  the  tru4 
Qod,  and  the  most  $ubttamiial  parts  of  true  religion ;  the  know- 
ledge of  which  had  been  handed  down  by  tradMan^  and  was 
often  renewed  and  revired  by  means  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the 
standing  witnesses  and  memorials  of  it. 

The  consideration  of  these  things  may,  I  conoeiTe,  be  of  good 
use  for  the  preserving  just  and  worthy  ideas  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  his  dispensations  towards  mankind,  and  for  the 
more  effectual  silencing  the  ignorant  or  malicious  cavils  of 
unbelievers. 

To  be  short :  our  adversaries  can  never  prove  that  revelation 
was  needless^  unless  they  could  first  prove  that  there  had  been  no 
revdatian ;  because  they  cannot  know  what  natural  light  could 
have  done  without  it,  unless  they  could  first  shew  that  it  ever 
was  without  it.  Revelation  might,  for  any  thing  they  can  tdl, 
have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  ditoover,  even  that  natural 
religion  which  they  plead  for,  and  which  appears  so  easy  and 
obvious  to  the  understanding,  now  it  has  been  discovered.  But 
if  revelation  was  ever  needful  for  that  purpose,  then,  by  the  tacit 
confession  even  of  our  adversaries,  it  must  be  true ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  then  we  are  obliged  to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  as  God  has 
given  it  us,  and  not  a  part  only,  according  to  every  man's  judg- 
ment or  fancy;  which  is  what  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be 
aiming  at  under  all  their  disguises. 

However  that  be,  they  have  certainly  taken  the  wrong  way  to 

iKxMv  vwrri   r^    koc/i^   lurtofoias  '*  age  the  Lord  gave  place  for  repent- 

X^iv  vn^pr/fccy.    'AWX^tt/uy  cii  ras  "  ance  to  as  many  as  would  turn  to 

ytvtiis  ircuraf,  km  KarofsaStifiev,  ^i  fV  "  him.  Noah  preached  up  repentance, 

ycvfff  KoX  ytvt^,  furavoias  r&irov  tdwcw  "  and  they  that  hearkened  unto  him 

6  f^<nr6njt  roU  /SovXo/icvoir  ciriorpa-  "  were  saved.    Jonah  denounced  de- 

^$Mii  in  avT6v.    Ncbe  iKripv^w  furd-  "  struction  against  the  Ninevites,  and 

yotov,  Ka\  ol  xmoKowraimt  fa'c»0ri<rap.  "  they,  repenting  of  their  sins,  and 

*l»i^s  "SufwiTtus  KaTaarpo(f>fiviKfffw$€v,  **  praying,  appeased  God,  and  were 


o(  dc  fi4Tapori<rarrfs  M  rois  afULpTTifia"  "  saved,  though  aliens  from  God." 
ciy  avT&p,  €(iX6aayro  top  Qt6v  UtrtV'        I  may  hereupon  remark  as  follows : 

tramtf  Koi  tKaffop  a-etrfjpiay,  Kalirtp  I.  That  as  many  as  are  saved  upon 

aKk&rpioi  rov  Oeoi)  Svrvf .    Clem.  Rom,  their  repentance^  are  yet  saved  by  and 

Epi9t.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  33.  througn  the  bhod  of  Chritt»     Re- 

Which  may  be  Englished  thus :  pentance  is  the  conditional  cause  of  it, 

"  Let  us  look  up  steadfastly  to  the  Christ's  death  the  efficacious  and  mm- 

'*  blood  of  Christ,  and  let  us  consider  torious. 

*'  how  precious  in  God's  sight  his        IL  That  such  privilege  of  being 

"  blood  is,  which,  being  shed  for  our  saved,  upon  true  repentance,  through 

"  salvation,  hath  obtained  the  privi-  Christ,  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews 

"  lege  of  repentance  for  all  the  world,  only,  but  was  extended  to  all  man- 

*'  Run  we  back  to  all  past  aja^es,  and  kind,  in  all  ages,  according  to  Cle- 

'*  there  we  may  learn,  that  m  every  mens. 
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oome  at  their  point,  have  committed  an  iar^pov  vpdT€pov  in  their 
main  argument ;  pretending  to  disprove  a  fact,  by  aiguing  that 
the  thing  was  nsedless,  when  there  is  no  possible  way  of  proving 
the  thing  needless,  but  by  first  disproving  the  fact. 


An  additional  Illustration  to  Note  ^  p.  20,  /irom  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  vol.  iv.  Serm.  la.  p.  272,  273.  relating  to  the  tradi- 
tional Compttttxtion  of  Time  hy  Weeks. 

''  WHAT  account  can  be  given  of  all  the  toorkTs  computing 
"  their  time  by  weeks ;  that  is,  counting  seven  days^  and  then 
*^  beginning  again :  I  say,  what  possible  account  can  be  given  of 
"  this,  but  that  original  distribution  of  time  that  God  had  ob- 
^^  served  in  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  had  delivered  to  the 
^*  Jtrst  parents  of  mankind,  and  they  to  their  children.  For  men 
"  to  reckon  time  by  days  and  nights,  is  obvious  to  sense ;  nay, 
"  and  to  compute  time  by  months  and  years^  hath  a  sufficient 
"  foundation  in  it  from  nature ;  for  mankind  cannot  avoid  the 
"  observing  the  course  of  the  moon  and  of  the  sun^  which  makes 
"  months  and  years :  but  why  they  should  count  seven  days,  and 
'^  tiien  begin  again,  that  hath  no  foundation  in  nature,  but  must 
**'  be  taught  them  from  the  tradition  of  their  fathers,  which  could 
"  have  no  other  original  than  that  which  I  am  now  insisting  on. 
"  And  yet  this  way  of  computing  time  by  a  weekly  revolution, 
"  obtained  throughout  all  the  world,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  from 
'*  the  very  beginning  of  time.  That  the  Patriarchs  did  so  some 
^  hundreds  of  years  before  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  given  to 
'*  the  children  of  Israel,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  from  sundry 
**  texts  of  Scripture.  That  all  the  ancient  nations  of  which  we 
'*  have  any  history,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Romans,  nay, 
**  and  the  barbarous  nations  too ;  I  say,  that  they  did  so  like- 
^  wise,  is  proved  to  us  from  the  ancientest  records  that  are 
^*  extant  about  them.  This  practice  now,  that  had  no  foundation 
"  in  nature,  obtaining  thus  universally  throughout  the  whole 
''  world,  and  that  from  time  immemorial,  is  to  me  a  demonstra- 
^  tion  that  they  had  it  from  the  Jirst  parents  of  mankind,  and 
"  that  it  was  founded  in  God's  institution  of  the  seventh  day 
**  being  set  apart  for  his  service. 

*^  I  do  grant  indeed,  they  did  not  know  the  true  reason  why 
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**  they  thu0  counted  their  days  by  sewns :  for  the  tradition  of 
^'  the  cTMium  of  the  world,  and  the  institution  of  the  Sahkaih^ 
^^  was  in  time  and  by  degrees  lost  among  them.  But  yet  thus 
'^  still  they  computed  their  time :  and  we  that  have  the  holy 
''  Scriptures  know  upon  what  grounds  that  computation  was 
''  begun.'' 

What  Dr.  Williams  aUo  has,  upon  the  same  argument,  in  his 
Second  Sermon  of  his  first  yearns  course  of  Boyle's  Lectures,  is 
weU  ioarth  the  perusing,  p.  23,  &c. 


An  additional  Note  to  p.  26.  from  Dr.  Sherlock's  Discourse  on  the 
Knowledge  of  Christ,  p.  19,  20^  21. 

''  GOD  chose  the  posterity  of  Abraham  to  be  a  public  and 
^^  constant  demonstration  of  bis  power,  and  providence,  and  care 
*'*'  of  good  men.  For  when  Gh>d  chose  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
"  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  he  did  not  design  to  exclude  the  rest 
*'  of  the  world  from  his  care  and  providence,  and  all  possible 
"  means  of  salvation ;  as  the  Apostle  argues  in  Bom.  iii.  29. 
"  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jefts  only  f  is  he  not  also  of  the  Gentiles  f 
"  Yes,  of  the  Gentiles  also.  Which  argument,  if  it  have  any 
**  force  in  it,  must  prove  God's  respecting  the  Gentiles  before 
^'  the  preaching  of  the  Gk>spel,  as  well  as  since ;  because  it  is 
*^  founded  on  that  natural  relation  which  God  owns  to  all  man- 
'^  kind,  as  their  merciful  Creator  and  Governor ;  which  gives  the 
"  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  an  interest  in  his  care  and  providence. 

"  This  plainly  evinces,  that  all  those  particular  favours  which 
"  God  bestowed  on  Israel,  were  not  owing  to  any  partial  fond- 
^'  ness  and  respect  to  that  people :  but  the  design  of  all  was,  to 
''  encourage  the  whole  world  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  who 
*^  gave  so  many  demonstrations  of  his  power  and  providence. 
''  For  this  reason  God  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  with  great 
'^  signs  and  wonders,  and  a  mighty  hand^  (when  he  could  have 
^^  done  it  with  less  noise  and  observation,)  that  he  might  the 
"  more  gloriously  triumph  over  the  numerous  gods  of  Egypt,  and 
^^  all  their  ench^intments  and  dimnations^  and  that  he  might  be 
"  honoured  on  Pharaoh  and  all  his  host.     For  this  reason  he 
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;  an  thor  bottles  fcr  Ukb  ;  and 
weak  and  cmntfinpdMe  mpaiw  arerkkrev  great  and 

dronv  oat  die  inhabitaDtB  of  riniin.  and  gave 
of  diai  good  hod.  I  ay,  ooe  great  and  principal 
I  of  aU  tliw  vaa,  to  eooTinee  li#  «wtf  cf  tlie  maiesty  and 
*'  power  of  tlie  GW  ^  Iwrmd.  tliat  ther  migiit  raioanee  their 
"  feolieh  iidatrin  and  emmiiy  <ioA.  and  eonaent  in  the  worahip 
^  of  that  mm  God,  who  alone  doth  wondrous  things.  This 
"  afleooiit  the  Psahmst  gives  of  it,  that  God  wroii^t  aoch  Tisi- 
"  ble  and  miraeidoiis  ddireranees  for  Israel,  to  make  his  glory 
**  and  his  power  known  among  the  Heathen :  TU  Lardimlk  wmds 
"  jm^nonkuMahaium^hUrigkUommmtkaikke  ap^ 
"  sighioftkekMtiiem.  Psafan  xcrSL  2.  Tkai  tie  i^aikm  mipii  fmur 
'*  tke  name  0/  tke  Lard,  and  att  H§  Hn^  o/tke  mrik  kis  ploiy: 
"  1.  e.  That  all  nations  mi^t  worship  God,  and  aO  kings  submit 
**  their  crowns  and  soeptres  to  him.  Psafan  di.  15.  That  by  this 
**  means  they  might  be  insCracted  in  that  important  troth:  nat 
"  tke  Lord  tM  greai,and  greaify  to  he  praued,tkai  le  u  to  he  feared 
"  ahow  att  gode:  for  eJl  tke  gode  of  tke  nationM  are  idole,  but  ke 
**  made  tke  keavene.  Psafan  xcvi.  And  as  God  set  up  the  people 
**  of  Israel,  as  a  visible  demonstration  to  aD  the  worid  of  his 
**  power  and  providence,  so  he  conmiitted  his  laws  aad  oradee  to 
"  them ;  from  whence  tke  reet  of  tke  wortdy  when  they  pleased, 
"  might  fetdi  the  best  roles  of  life,  and  the  most  certain  notices 
^*  of  the  Diyine  wilL  In  such  ways  God  instructed  tke  tDorldj  in 
"  former  ages,  by  the  K^  of  nature,  and  the  examplee  of  pood 
^^  men,  and  the  eermons  of  tke  prepkets^  and  the  public  example  of 
'*  a  wkole  nation,  which  God  chose  for  that  purpose.*" 
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Rbvbbbnd  Brbthben, 

1  HE  growth  of  infidelity  has  for  two  or  three  years  last  past 
been  more  talked  of  than  ever;  and  I  am  afraid  there  has 
been  too  much  occasion  for  it.  Yet  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that 
the  advances  supposed  to  have  been  lately  made  on  that  side, 
cany  a  great  deal  more  of  noise  and  show  in  them,  than  of  real 
strength.  Deism  may  perhaps  have  become  fiercer  or  bolder 
than  formerly ;  and  it  may  be  owing,  not  so  much  to  any  ad- 
ditional advantages  it  has  really  gained,  as  to  the  disappoint- 
ments it  has  met  with. 

If  we  look  between  thirty  and  forty  years  backwards,  we 
•hall  find  that  the  complaints  of  good  men  then  ran  in  very  high 
and  strong  terms.  ^'  It  is  dreadful  to  think  (says  a  noted 
**  author  of  that  time^)  what  numbers  of  men  are  poisoned  by 
''  infidel  principles.  For — they  begin  to  talk  them  in  shops 
**  and  stalls ;  and  the  cavils  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes  are  grown 
"  oommon  even  to  the  rabble.'*     What  more  deplorable  could 

*  Nicholk's  Conference  with  a  Theist,  Pref.  p.  5. 

WATERLANI),  VOL.  V.  D 
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be  said  of  us  at  this  day  \  The  like  complaints  were  made  some 
time  after,  about  twenty  years  ago :  '^  That  infidelity  had  taken 
^^  deep  root,  had  been  cultivated  with  care,  had  spread  its 
^^  branches  wide,  shot  up  to  an  amazing  height^  and  brought 
^'  forth  fruits  in  great  abundance.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the 
^'  creation  was  represented  as  mere  allegory  a^nd /able:  the  inspi- 
"  ration  of  holy  Writ  so  explained  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  it; 
"  the  authority  of  the  present  Canon  of  Scripture  disputed  ;  the 
''  spuriousness  of  several  passages,  and  some  books  of  it,  more 
^'  than  insinuated ;  priests,  without  distinction,  traduced  as  im- 
"  posers  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  ;  and  those  religious  ordi- 
*'  nances  which  they  were  appointed  to  dispense,  even  the  chief 
^'  of  them,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lard,  spoken  of  with 
'^  such  a  degree  of  ungodly  mockery  and  insolent  scom^  as  filled 
'^  the  hearts  of  good  Christians  with  horror  and  astonishment : 
"  nay,  religion  itself  was,  in  some  of  the  loose  writings,  bo 
^^  described,  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  a  mela,iicholy  frenzy  and 
**•  pious  enthusiasm^y  Such  were  the  representations  made  in 
those  days.  Yet  Christianity  (God  be  thanked)  has  still  kept 
up  its  head,  has  reigned  triumphant  all  the  time;  and  I 
trust  will  reign,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it. 

I  know  not  whether  these  licentious  principles  were  the 
proper  produce  of  our  own  soil,  or  may  not  be  rather  said  to 
have  been  transplanted  hither  from  abroad <^ ;  where,  it  is  cer- 
tain, they  had  taken  root  and  spread  for  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  before  they  met  with  any  favourable  reception,  or  made 
any  public  figure  in  this  grave  and  serious,  and  for  the  most  part 
well  disposed  kingdom.  Mr.  Hobbes  has  been  reputed  the  first 
or  principal  man  that  introduced  them  here,  or  however  that 
openly  and  glaringly  espoused  them  ^.     And  it  is  not  unlikely 

^  Representation    of   the    present  de  Deo,  p.  2ig, 

State  of  Religion  by  a  Committee  of  In  the  account  of  the  Growth  of 

Convocation,  A.  D.  17 ii.     Compare  Deism,  written  in  1696,  it  is  said^ 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  "  It  is  now  three  years  since  you  and 

Growth  of  Iniidelitv,  written  in  1705.  "  I  had  a  serious  discourse  concem- 

c  "  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  "  ing  the  rise  and  progress  of  Deism, 

**  over  hither  from  some  of  our  neigh-  "  which  is  an  opinion  of  lute  years 

"  bouring  countries,  together  with  the  "  crept  into  England,  though  not  so 

**  rest  of  our  fashions.''    Inquiry  into  "  widely  spread  here  as  in  other  parts 

the  Causes,  &c.  p.  3.  "  of  Europe,"  p.  i. 

^  Ahglorum  primus  est  (faxit  Deus,  The  Inquiry  dates  the  growth  of 

sit  ultimus)  qui    impietatem   palam  them    from    about    the    year    1660. 

ostentare  ausus  est.  Parker,  Disputat.  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  7. 
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that  he  imbibed  his  loose  principles  in  France  and  Italy,  as  he 
also  eomposed  his  famed  pieces  while  residing  in  foreipn  parts. 
Deitm  seems  to  have  sprung  up  abroad  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  learned  foreigner  takes  notice  of  the  rise 
of  the  sect  in  his  time;  and  he  wrote  in  1563.  His  account 
of  them  is  as  follows :  ^'  There  are  several  who  profess  to  believe, 
*'  that  there  is  a  certain  Deity,  or  Gwi,  as  the  Turks  and  Jews 
'^  do :  but  as  for  Jeeus  Christy  and  all  the  doctrine  testified  by 
*'  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  they  take  them  for  fables  and 
''  dreams. — They  have  entertained  some  opinions  concerning 
'*  religion,  which  are  more  extravagant  than  those  of  the  Turks, 
"  or  any  other  infideh.  I  hear  that  some  of  this  band  call 
**  themselves  Deists,  a  tmw  word  in  opposition  to  that  of  Atheists. 
''  — These  Deists  of  which  we  speak  ridicule  all  religion ;  though 
''  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  religion  of  those  with 
'^  whom  they  are  obliged  to  live,  out  of  ooinplaisance  or  fear. 
''  Some  amongst  them  have  a  sort  of  notion  of  the  immoriality 
"  of  the  soul :  others  agree  with  the  Epicureans  in  that,  as  well 
''  as  on  the  Divine  providence  with  i-egard  to  mankind.  I  am 
"  struck  with  horror,  when  I  think  that  there  are  such  monsters 
"  among  those  that  bear  the  name  of  Christians  e."  Thus  far 
Peter  Viret :  for  he  is  the  man  that  gives  this  account  of  the 
modem  Deists :  and  notwithstanding  their  complimenting  them- 
selves with  a  new  plausible  name,  he  scruples  not  to  call  their 
system  of  doctrine  an  execrable  Atheism,  Not  intending,  I  pre- 
sume, that  they  directly  disowned  the  being  of  a  God,  (for  he 
intimates  the  contrary,)  but  that  they  did  it  amsequentiaUy^  or 
that  they  did  as  effectually  undermine  and  destroy  all  the  inftu- 
enees  of  religion,  as  if  they  had  been  professed  Atheists :  and  so, 
in  effect,  their  doctrine  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  but  gave 
less  offence.  What  Atheism  chiefly  aims  at,  is  to  sit  loose  from 
present  restraints  and  future  reckonings :  and  those  two  pur- 
poses may  be  competently  served  by  Deism^^  which  is  but  a  more 

«  See  Bayle's  DictioDary  in  Peter  "  at  one  blow  cuts  asunder  all  the  ties 

Viret,  p.  2973.  "  of  religion  and  duty.     But  that  is 

f  "  It  is  certain  that  infidelity,  as  it  "too  bold  a  step:  it  thwarts  not  only 

"  is    at    present    countenanced   and  "  the  common   principles  of  reason, 

**  maintained  by  those  that  would  be  **  but  even  the  general  bent^nd  incli- 

"  called  the  Freethinkers  of  the  age,  '*  nation  of  human  nature.     It  is  an 

*'  does  give  as  much  encouragement  *'  affront  to  ^ood  frreee/in^r  and  civility, 

"to   immorality  as   most   libertines  "  as  well  as  to  ^ooef^ense  and  common 

"  either  need  or  desire.    Atheism  in-  **  morality:  whereas  infidelity  will  an- 

**  deetl  makes  shorter  work  of  it,  and  "  swer  the  ends  and  designs  of  liber- 

D  2 
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refined  kind  of  Atheism.  For  when  a  man  presumes  to  take  Ood'*s 
business  out  of  his  hands,  and  under  the  name  of  reason  prescribes 
both  the  laws  and  the  sanctions,  as  his  own  fancy  or  inclination 
shall  suggest ;  it  is  obvious  to  perceive,  that  Grod  is  as  much  ex- 
cluded this  way  from  being  Lord  over  t»,  as  if  his  existence  were 
denied.  And  therefore,  in  this  view,  Atheism  and  Deism  amount 
very  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  having  the  same  effect  in  application 
and  practice ;  for  which  reason,  some  conclude  both  under  the 
same  name^.  The  good  man,  before  mentioned,  was  struck  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  there  being  such  monsters  as  he  had 
described ;  men  bred  up  to  Christianity^  and  acquainted  also 
with  pure  and  reformed  Christianity.  An  infidel  under  Pagan- 
ism might  have  something  to  plead  from  the  impurities  allowed 
of  in  the  Pagan  worship,  and  from  the  mass  of  superstition  and 
imposture  under  which  the  remains  of  true  religion  lay  buried : 
but  what  colourable  excuse  can  any  person  invent  for  his 
infidelity  under  the  brightest  sunshine  of  the  Gtospel?  None 
certainly.  For,  to  use  the  words  of  a  famous  writer,  and  no 
bigot  in  the  cause,  "  Unless  the  reigning  passion  of  his  soul,  or 
^'  some  prodigious  stupidity  obstruct,  he  must  see,  that  embracing 
'*the  Oospel  profession  is  infinitely  a  more  reasonable  choice 
"  than  the  way  he  is  in^.""  I  know  not  how  far  an  affectation  of 
singularity y  or  an  ambition  to  be  thought  wiser  than  the  rest 
of  the  world,  may  have  carried  some  persons.  A  few  shining 
characters  in  history,  of  any  kind,  have  often  drawn  after  them 
a  considerable  number  of  very  unequal  imitators.  There  have 
been  some  extraordinary  geniuses,  who,  by  correcting  vulgar 
errors^  have  acquired  immense  reputation.  This  perhaps  may 
have  stirred  up  others  to  aim  at  the  same  glory,  by  rejecting 


"  tinism  aa  well,  but  does  it  in  a  softer  "  avowed  Atheists.      This   was   too 

*'  and  a  gentler  way.   For  there  being  "  gross  to  become  popular,  though  it 

**  no  authefUic  body  or  system  of  the  "  appeared  too  open  and  barefaiced : 

"  laws  of  natural  religion,  every  man  *'  but  being  not  long  after  deserted 

"  may  believe  as  much  or  as  little  of  '*  as  an  indefensible  cause,  by  some  of 

"  it  as  he  thinks  fit;  he  is  left  to  judge  "  its  greatest  advocates,  it  daily  lost 

"  for  himself  how  far  the  obligation  "  ground,  and  by  degrees  was  mo- 

"  of  its  duties  extends,  and  no  doubt  "  delled   and   new  licked  into   that 

"  will  find  out  some  favourable  excep-  '*  shape  wherein  it  now  appears,  and 

"  tions  for  his  own  darling  lusts  and  "  passes  current  for  Dtvsm,  though 

"  vices."      Inquiry  into    the  Cause,  "  little  differing,  in  reality,  from  what 

^^*  E:.^*  "  *^  ^**  before."    Ibid,  p.  7. 

"These  loose  notions first  ap-  s  See   Gastrell's   Boyle's   Lecture 

"  peared  abroad  without  any  disguise.  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  351,  252. 

"  among  those  that  set  up  for  wits  of  ^  Bayle's  Miscellaneous  Reflections 

"  the  age,  who  declared  themselves  on  a  Comet,  vol.  ii.  p.  392. 
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any  thing  vulgar,  though  ever  so  true  and  right:  as  if  it  were 
any  commendation  to  be  HingulsLvly  injudicious ;  or  as  if,  because 
it  is  honourable  to  exceed  the  common  standard,  it  were  honour- 
able likewise  only  to  dijff^'  from  it,  or  not  to  come  up  to  it ;  which 
is  manifestly  the  case  of  our  modem  Deists,  however  highly  they 
may  please  to  think  of  themselves.  For  they  have  not  so  clear 
a  discernment,  nor  so  true  a  taste,  nor  so  correct  a  judgment 
(whatever  the  reason  be)  as  common  Christians  have.  They 
have  proved  nothing  of  what  they  boast  of,  nor  ever  will :  they 
have  frequently  discovered  warm  inclinations  to  maintain  their 
principles,  but  have  been  as  frequently  disappointed.  Take  but 
away  their  rhetorications  and  equivocal  expressions,  their  mis- 
representations and  misreports,  their  ostentation  and  their 
scurrilities,  and  their  cause  will  be  left  in  a  manner  destitute. 
One  advantage  indeed  they  have  over  us,  that  they  run  the  same 
way  with  corrupt  nature,  and  it  is  easy  to  drive  down  a  pre- 
cipice, while  it  is  hard  to  climb  up  an  ascent :  on  which  account 
they  can  never  fail  to  have  their  disciples,  such  as  they  are  ;  for 
Epicurus  also  before  them  had  his*.  But  then  they  have  their 
disadvantages  aiao,  in  other  respects,  and  those  many  and  great ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  will  have  the  less  reason  to  tri- 
umph. I.  For,  in  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  prone  to  listen  to  bad  counsels,  there  are  yet 
(God  be  thanked)  great  numbers  of  honest  and  conscientious 
Christians,  who  fear  God,  and  reverence  his  holy  Word,  and 
upon  whom  these  new  teachers  can  make  no  impressions  at  all, 
excepting  only  of  horror  and  detestation.  2.  Besides  those, 
there  may  be  other  knowing  and  sensible  men,  who,  if  they  have 
less  affection  for  religion^  (being  taken  up  with  the  world,)  will 
yet  give  no  countenance  to  infidelity ;  either  for  fear  of  risking 
the  reputation  of  iheit  judgment^  or  for  the  regard  they  bear  to 
the  interests  of  society,  which  can  never  subsist  upon  infidel 
principles.  :$.  Add  to  this,  that  there  may  be  a  great  many 
more,  who,  though  viciously  given,  will  yet  never  be  mad  enough 
to  run  those  desperate  lengths,  so  as  to  throw  off  all  regards  to 
revealed  religion,  and  all  prospects  of  heaven;  but  will  rather 
choose,  for  a   time,  to  "  hold  the  truth  in   unrighteousness," 

'  Epxcuii  disciplioa  multo  celebrior  Propterea,  ut  ad  se  multitudinem  con- 

nemper  fuit,  cjoam  cseterorum :   non  trahat,  apposita    sinjoilis  quibusque 

quia  vert  aliquid  affVrat,  sed  (juia  mul-  moribus  loquitur.     Lactant.  lib.  iii. 

to«  populare  nomen  voluptatis  in  vital :  cap.  1 7.  p.  145. 
nemo  enim  non  in  vitia  pronus  est. 
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reconciling  theniflelves  to  it  by  the  hopes  of  repentance,  or  by  ed/ 
fiaUery^  or  other  delusive  expedients  :  it  is  as  difficult  almost,  in 
a  country  so  enlightened  as  ours  is,  to  be  superlatively  wicked, 
(which  a  man,  generally  speaking,  must  be  to  turn  Atheist^,  or 
apostate,)  as  it  is  to  be  superlatively  good.  4.  Further  still, 
there  may  be  several  more,  who,  though  delighted  with  loose 
and  profane  pamphlets,  may  yet  have  no  real  value  or  esteem 
for  the  writers ;  as  men  may  love  the  treason,  while  they  dislike 
the  traitor.  Many  will  despise  the  man  that  shall  undertake  to 
defend  in  cold  blood,  what  they,  with  a  kind  of  conscious  guilt 
and  shanie^  commit  only  in  the  heat  of  appetite  or  passion.  The 
patronizing  infidelity  and  irreligion^  which  is  patronizing  all  that 
is  bad,  will  for  ever  be  disreputable  and  odious  employment  in 
the  general  opinion  of  mankind^ ;  while  religion  and  virtue,  for 
their  own  intrinsic  worth,  must  always  have  crowds  of  admirers^ 
though  perhaps  few  followers. 

For  this  reason,  the  patrons  of  irreligion  and  infidelity  in 
every  age,  down  from  Epicurus  to  the  present  times,  have  been 
forced  in  a  great  measure  to  conceal  their  sentiments,  and  to 
put  on  disguises  to  the  world ;  well  knowing,  that  they  can 
never  hope  to  overturn  religion  and  virtue,  without  pretending 
a  zeal  for  them  all  the  time.  Epicurus  himself  could  write  as 
devoutly  in  favour  of  sanctity  and  Divine  worship^  and  of  virtue 
also,  as  any  believer  could  do,  while  he  was  really  destroying 
them°>.  In  like  manner,  our  modem  Deists  plead  vehemently 
for  morality^  that  one  might  be  tempted  almost  to  think  that 
they  were  really  in  good  earnest :  but  their  rejecting  the  best 


^  "  When  a  man  is  come  to  that  pass  manners,  and  the  bane  of  youth,  and 

"  as  to  w^h  himself  an  Atheist,  and  a  scandal  to  the  very  name  of  pAito- 

"  make  th'e.last  efforts  on  conscience,  sophy.    See  Suidas  in  *EirtKovpof,  and 

"  he  is  at  the  very  crisis  of  malice ;  a  Athenseus,  lib.  xii.  547. 

"  higher  degree  is  not  incident  to  the  ^  At  etiam  de  sanctitate,  de  metate 

**  human  soul :  and  unless  God  works  ad  versus  Deos,  libros  scripsit  Epicu* 

'*  miracles  to  convert  him,  he  sticks  rus.    At  quomodo  in  his  loqmtur  ? 

'*  at  no  kind  of  iniquity,  although  Ut  Ck>runcanium,  aut  Sca^olam,  Pon- 

"  possibly  he  may  not  obtain  his  full  tifices  Maximos,  te  audire  dicas ;  non 

"  wish :    so  that  such  a  one  is  incom-  eum  qui  sustulerit  omnem  funditua 

'' parably  further  removed  from  the    reli^onem. At  etiam  liber  est  Epi- 

"  way  of  salvation,  than  an  Atheist  cun,  de  Sanctitate.    Ludimur  ab  no- 

"  bred  and  bom,  or  a  simple  unbe-  mine  non  tam  faceto,  quam  ad  scri- 

••  liever."    Bayle's  Miscellan.  R^ct.  bendi  licentiam    libero.     Quse  enim 

ana  Com«^  p. 364, 365.  potest  esse  sanctitas,  si  Di  humana 

'  Hence  it  was  that  the  wiser  and  non      curant  ?      Cicer.    de    Natur. 

better  sort  even  of  Paffans  detested  Deor.  c.  xli.  xliv.  p.  100,  107.  edit, 

the    Epicureans,    as    (kbauchers    of  Davies. 
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and  only  complete  system  of  morality  that  ever  the  world  was 
blessed  with,  and  their  taking  morality  out  of  God'$  hands  into 
their  own,  in  order  to  curtail  and  mutilate  it ;  and  above  all, 
their  sapping  the  authority  which  it  properly  stands  upon,  and 
their  undermining  the  sanctions  which  alone  can  ever  keep  it 
alive  in  the  world" ;  all  these  circumstances  too  plainly  shew, 
that  their  encomiums  upon  morality  are  only  magnificent  pro- 
fessions, like  Epicurus'^s  devotions,  pompous  appearances,  solemn 
show,  or,  at  the  best,  sound  without  sense.  For  the  amount  of 
aJl  is,  to  compliment  virtue  or  morality  very  highly,  but  to  starve 
it  at  the  same  time,  leaving  it  little  or  nothing  to  subsist  upon. 
But  without  some  such  colourings  as  these,  they  could  never  set 
up  for  writers  in  a  knowing  age,  nor  bear  a  part  in  debate :  the 
readers  would  be  shocked*'  at  once,  upon  the  first  sight  of  what 
they  are  doing ;  and  the  exposing  their  principles  to  open  view, 
would  save  their  adversaries  the  labour  of  a  confutation.  So  it 
is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  guarding  against  legal  censure,  that 
these  gentlemen  so  studiously  affect  disguises ;  but  it  is  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  exposing  a  bad  cause,  which  cannot  bear  the 
light:  and  to  lay  in  for  evasions  and  subterfuges,  for  the  carry- 
ing on  a  dispute  about  their  meaning,  when  all  besides  is  at  an 
end.  This  however  is  no  small  dii&culty  in  their  way,  to  be  thus 
constrained  to  act  a  part;  to  write  just  plain  enough  to  be 
understood,  (for  without  that  they  do  nothing,)  and  yet  not  so 
plain  as  either  fully  to  discover  the  whole  scene,  or  to  foreclose 
all  retreat,  or  to  leave  no  colour  for  declaiming  against  hard 
censures,  when  they  come  to  be  pressed.  But  by  frequent  trials 
and  long  experience,  they  have  learned  to  manage  with  com- 
petent dexterity. 

They  set  out  commonly,  or  conclude,  with  pompous  declara- 
tions of  their  more  than  ordinary  concern  for  reason  and  trvih ; 
full  of  truth  in  their  professions,  to  supply  their  want  of  it  else- 

n  See  Scripture  Vindicated,  vol.  iv.  **  those  sentiments  to  which  we  would 

part  ti.  p.  302.  "  bring  them. L 1  has  often 

°  This  is  as  ffood  as  owned  by  "  talked  to  him  against  Christianitif, 

some  of  them  in  their  private  letters.  "  but  he  was  only  shocked  at  the  dis- 

"  More  detriment  than  advantage  has  "  course  :  which  confirms  what  I  was 

*'  been  done  to  the  cause  ofDetsm  by  "  saying  before,  that  the  way  to  con- 

'*  an  open  profession  to  it. — One  rule,  "  vince  a  prejudiced  man,  is  not  to 

"  I  thmk  indeed,  ought  always  to  be  "let  him  know  your  own  sentiments, 

"  observed,  that  we  should  keep  the  "  but  draw  him  in   first,  before  he 

*'  persons  we  have  a  design  upon,  "  knows  where  he  is,  till  it  is  too  late 

"  as  long  as  possibly  we  can,  from  "  to  step  back."     Two  Letters  from 

"  knowing  that  we  ourselves  are  of  a  Deist  to  his  Friend,  p.  2, 1 8,  20. 
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where :  that  now  seeking  the  truth,  is  almost  become  as  much  a 
phrase  amongst  these  gentlemen,  as  seeking  the  Lard  onoe  was 
among  another  set  of  refiners.  There  is  undoubtedly  some 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  this  way ;  otherwise  it  would  never 
have  been  the  common  pretext  of  all  detractors'^  and  deceiioers 
whatsoever  :  neither  would  such  men  as  Celsus  and  Hierocles^ 
(sharp  and  subtle  disputants)  have  made  use  of  it;  neither 
oould  the  sect  of  the  Manichees  have  ever  imposed  upon  so  aeuie 
a  man  as  St.  Austin,  though  in  his  younger  days,  by  it^.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  said,  that  boasting  is  no  argument  of  sincerity, 
but  is  itself  a  suspicious  circumstance.  Honest  men  have  no  need 
to  boast  of  their  integrity,  while  their  dealings  abundantly  de- 
clare it :  neither  need  faithful  writers  tell  of  their  uncommon 
zeal  for  truth,  because  an  author  is  proved  by  his  work,  and  it  ia 
good  manners  to  suppose,  that  a  reader  has  some  discernment. 

Another  very  common  artifice  which  those  gentlemen  make 
use  of  is,  to  usher  in  their  crudities  under  the  name  and  um^ 
brage  of  the  men  of  sense.  I  cannot  blame  them  for  affecting  to 
appear  in  good  company :  but  as  they  have  no  commission  for 
making  so  free  with  persons  of  that  character,  and  as  the  whole 
amounts  only  to  proclaiming  themsehes  considerable,  which  their 
readers  should  be  left  to  judge  of;  it  seems  to  me,  that  such  an 
offence  against  modesty  and  manners  is  a  stronger  argument 
against  them,  than  any  self-commendations  can  ever  be  for 
them. 

The  same  gentlemen  who  take  so  much  pains  to  recommend 
themselves  as  abounding  in  sense^  and  reason^  and  truth,  are  as 

P  Praetexit  quidem  vir  acutissimas  '  Quid  enim  me  aliud  combat  an- 
pnecipuum  veritatis  studium,  cui  ni-  nos  fere  novem,  spreta  relifrione  quas 
nil  praeferat,  cui  omnia  subroittat :  mihi  puerulo  a  parentibus  inaita  erat, 
sed  iffnoscat  mihi,  si  dizero,  etiam  homines  illos  aequi  ac  dili|^nter  au- 
malemcentisnmum  quemque  illud  prsp  dire,  nisi  quod  nos  stqyerstUione  ter- 
se ferre,  nee  ullo  alio  unquam  nomine  reri,  et  fidem  nobis  ante  ratumem 
suam  velare  obtrectationem :  quid  imperari  dicerent;  se  autem  nullum 
enim  aliud  dixerit  Zoilus  olim,  quid  premere  ad  fidem,  nisi  jorius  discussa 
Socratis  accusatores,  quid  infames  illi  et  enodata  veritate,  i^uis  non  his 
delatores  sub  t3rranni8.  Tiberio,  Ne-  pollicitationibus  illiceretur,  prsesertim 
rone,  Domitiano,  quam  solo  se  veri-  adolescentis  animus  cupidus  veri, 
tatis  et  utilitatis  publics;  studio  duel  etiam  nonnuUonim  in  scnola  docto- 
ad  alios  ita  palam  increpandos  et  ac-r  rum  hominum  disputationibus  su- 
cusandos  ?  Perizon,  contra  Cleric,  in  perbus  et  garrulus ;  qualem  me  tunc 
Quint.  Curt.  Vindicat.  p.  13,  14.  illi    invenerunt,  spementam    scilicet 

4  The  pompous  titles  they  gave  to  quasi  aniles  fabulas,  et  ab  eis  promis- 

their  invectives  against  the  Chiistians  sum  apertum  et  sincerum  verum  tenere 

are  well  known,  both  pretending  a  atque  haurire  cupientem  ?    Aug.  de 

very  particular  zeal  for  truth.  Util,  eredendi,  tom.  viii.  p.  46.  ed.  Ben. 
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solicitous,  on  the  other  hand,  to  invent  some  odious  names  for 
what  they  dislike.  They  never  acquaint  their  readers  (though 
the  more  ancient  Epicureans  were  sometimes  frank  enough  to  do 
it^)  that  their  aim  is  to  destroy  religion  and  conscience^  and  the 
fear  of  God;  but  they  give  it  out,  their  whole  quarrel  is  against 
creduUiy  or  Ugotryy  against  supersttiion  or  enthusiasm^  against 
statecraft,  priestcraft,  or  imposture ;  names  which  they  are  pleased 
to  affix,  for  the  most  pai't,  to  true  religion  and  godliness.  And 
when  they  have  thus  shifted  off  the  blame  to  others  which 
belongs  only  to  themselves,  in  order  to  blacken  their  opposers, 
and  to  wash  themselves  white;  they  then  begin  to  play  their 
machiner}'  upon  the  ignorant  unguarded  readers.  Now  since 
their  main  strength  lies  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  ill- 
sounding  names,  upon  a  presumption  that  the  world  is  more 
governed  by  names  than  by  things^  and  that  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  nature  to  carry  on  an  imposture  of  words ;  I  shall 
entreat  your  patience  while  I  endeavour  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  those  affected  names,  considering  them  one  by  one^  in  the 
same  order  as  I  have  mentioned  them.  And  I  hope  to  make  it 
appear,  that  the  guilt  which  those  gentlemen  would  load  us  with, 
is  not  oursy  but  theirs ;  and  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  thrown 
back  upon  the  proprietors.  This  certainly  is  a  very  fair  and 
equitable  method  of  defence  on  our  side,  to  retort  the  blame, 
which  belongs  not  to  us,  upon  the  accusers  themselves,  with 
whom  it  should  rest. 

I.  I  begin  with  credulity^  a  kind  of  cant  word,  (as  they  use  it,) 
and  made  to  stand  for  a  serious  belief  of  what  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  of  what  Christ  and  his  Apostles  have  taught  us.  It 
has  been  no  new  thing  for  the  most  credul&us  men  imaginable  to 
anticipate  the  charge  of  credulity,  fixing  it  upon  others,  in  order 
to  throw  it  off  from  themselves.  It  was  remarkable  in  the 
Pagans,  who  were  themselves  all  over  credulity,  that  they  as- 
sumed a  bold  air,  and  fell  foul  upon  the  Christians  as  credulous 
men.  Arnobius  (besides  many  other  of  the  Fathers)  takes 
notice  of  it,  and  handsomely  retorts  it^.     The  Manichees  also, 

*  Lucretiiifl,  lib.  i.  63,  &c.  with  toribus?  Non  quod  sibi  persuaserit 

Creech's  notes.  auis  verum  dici  ab  altero,  velut  qua- 

^  Et  qjuoniain  ridere  nostram  fidem  aam  fidei  adstipulatione  tutatur  ? — 

cooiuestis,  atque  ipsaxn  credulitatem  Cum  igitur  comperti  nihil  habeatis  et 

froetiis  joculanbus  landnare;  dicite,  coffniti,  omniaque  ilia  c^use  scribitis 

0  festhri,  et  meraco  sapientise  tincti,  et  librorum  comprehenditis  millibus, 

et  saturi  pota, — nonne  vestruro  qui-  erediditate  aaseveretis  duce,  quaenam 

cimqae  est,  huic  vel  illi  credit  auc-  haec  est  judicatio  tarn  injusta,  ut  no- 
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who  were  silly  enough  to  b$lieve  that  God  and  matier  were  two 
coeUmal  principles,  that  soub  were  part  of  the  Divine  substance, 
and  that  sun  and  moon  were  to  be  adored,  (besides  many  other 
points  of  doctrine  too  ridiculous  to  bear  the  mentioning",)  even 
they  had  the  confidence  to  charge  the  churches  of  CArisi  with 
erodulUy^  the  better  to  cover  their  own  dotages.  And  now  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  same  charge  revived  against  us  by  moduli 
infidels  ^  As  to  the  word  crstkUiiy^  it  denotes,  according  to  its 
just  and  proper  acceptation,  any  rdw/»  or  wrong  belief,  taken  up 
against  reason  or  without  reason.  If  this  be  a  true  explication 
of  the  name,  (as  it  undoubtedly  is,)  then  I  humbly  conceive  that 
we  stand  clear  of  the  indictment ;  and  that  our  impeacbers  are 
themselves  the  men  whom  they  would  feign  us  to  be.  I  do  not 
know  any  more  credulous  men  living,  than  they  generally  are. 
Indeed^  we  call  them  unbelievers^  because  they  believe  not  what 
they  ought  to  believe  ;  otherwise  they  are  great  believers  in  their 
way,  and,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  a  very  large  faith.  It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  they  believe  less  than  we,  since  our 
creeds  reversed  (which  usually  makes  theirs)  are  as  long  creeds  as 
before ;  like  as  traversing  the  same  ground  backwards  measures 
the  same  number  of  paces.  He  that  believes,  for  instance,  that 
there  is  no  heaven^  no  heU^  no  future  state^  no  Providence,  no  Ood, 
is  as  much  a  believer,  in  his  way,  as  the  most  religious  men  can 
be  in  theirs.  Infidels  have  their  articles  of  belief  as  well  as  we, 
and  perhaps  more  than  we :  so  the  difference  seems  not  to  lie  so 
much  in  the  quantity  of  faith,  theirs  or  ours,  as  iu  the  quality. 

Bring  we  therefore  this  matter  to  a  fair  issue,  that  it  may  be 
clearly  seen  which  of  the  contending  parties  are  the  credulous 
believers.  Let  the  adversaries  produce  Epicurus^'s  creed,  or 
Hobbes's*,  or  Spinoza's  r,  or  any  other,  fairly  and  fully  drai^n 
out,  and  let  us  compare.  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  such  their 
creeds,  represented  at  full  lengthy  will  be  found  to  contain  more, 
and  more  frightful  articles,  than  the  Trent  Creed  itself,  or  even 

stram  derideatis  fiiem,  (juam  vos  ha-  lected  into  one   Bummary  view   by 

here  conspicitis  nostra  m  credulitate  several  writers.    See,  among  others, 

communem  ?  Amob,  lib.  ii.  p.  47,  46.  Kortboltus  de  Tribus  Impostoribus, 

edit.  Liigd.  p.  03  ad  p.  139 ;   Reimman.   Histor. 

"  The  English  reader  may  see  the  Atneismi,  p.  444. 
monstrous   creed  of  the  Manichees        J  Spinoza's  marvellous  creed  may 

briefly  summed  up  in  Nye's  Defence  be  seen,  in  a  good  measure,  collected 

of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testement,  in  Kortboltus  de  Trib.  Impostoribus, 

p.  88,  &c.  p.  139  ad  p.  208 ;  Bayle*8  Dictionary, 

»  Hobbes's  Creed  of  Paradoxes  and  m  the  article  Spinora, 


palpable  Absurdities  has  been  col- 
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the  Mahometan.  A  learned  foreigner  has  taken  the  pains  to 
digest  one  of  the  infidel  creeds  into  three  and  twenty  articles  2, 
eight  of  them  negative^  and  fifteen  affirmative :  there  is  scarce  an 
article  amongst  them  but  what  is  big  with  many  and  shocking 
absurdities.  By  which  it  may  appear,  that  those  over  censorious 
gentlemen  do  not  want  faith  where  they  have  inclincUian ;  but 
while  they  strain  out  gnats,  can  swallow  camels.  They  can  readily 
assent  to  things  more  incredible  or  impossible  than  any  to  be 
met  with  in  romance  or  legend :  indeed  nothing  is  too  absurd  for 
their  belief,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  it.  They  can  believe,  for 
instance,  that  Moses  (a  wise  man  by  all  accounts)  could  be  weak 
enough  to  attempt  the  imposing  ek  forgery  and  lying  history  upon 
a  whole  nation,  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  out  of  their 
senses  at  once ;  and  that  he  did  not  only  attempt  it,  but  sue- 
oeeded  in  it  too,  and  palmed  his  imposture  upon  all  the  people, 
none  gainsaying  it,  nor  discovering  it ;  that  the  same  imposture 
had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  unsuspected  upon  the  people  of  the 
Jews  for  many  ages,  and  came  at  length  to  be  received  even  by 
Christ  himself,  who  entirely  confided  in  it,  and  staked  all  his 
character  upon  it,  where  he  says ;  ''  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye 
"  would  have  believed  me :  for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe 
**  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words » ?" 

*  Symbolom  Fidei  Tolandice.  faciunt.    7.  Religionis  cultores  et  nu* 

ArticuU  Negamtes,  minis  ccelcBtis  veneratores,  esse  igna- 

I.   Nego  spiritus  incorporeos.     2.  vum  et  irobecille   hominum   genus. 

Mentem    seternam   et   pnestantissi-  8.  Qosecunque  pro  supernaturalibus 

mam.    3.  Providentiam  numinis  di-  habentur  et  in  Deum  vertuntur,  esse 

vini.    4.  Immortalitatem  animae  hu-  res    mere    naturales.    9.    Quae    pro 


5.  Poenas  et  pnemia  in  vita  miraculis  renditantur  et  creduntur, 

futuia.    6.   Authentiam    et    divinse  esse  fraudes  impostorum,  vel  effecta 

Scripturae  onginem.  7.  Miracula  Mo-  morbi  melancholici  in  testibus  qui  ea 

flia  et  Christi.    8.  Mosem  faisse  au-  viderunt  vel  audierunt.     10.   Auto- 

torem  Pentateuch!.  grapha  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament! 

ArticuU  AJUmantes.  intercidisse.     11.    Mosem   et   Scrip- 

I.  Ajfirmo  mundum  aut  naturam  torem  Pentateuchi  fuisse  Pantheistas ; 

renim  ease  solum  numen,  neque  ge-  aut,  ut  recentiores  loqui  amant,  Spi- 

nitum  neque  interiturum.     a.  Rdi-  nozistas.  12.  MosisscriptaexpUcanda 

gionem    esse    pulchrum  politiconim  et  corrigenda  esse  ex  exoticorum  li- 

oommentum.   3.  Atheiamum  esse  na*  bris.     13.  Certiorem  fidem  adhiben- 

turalem  notitiam  et  sapientissimorum  dam  esse  Strabonis  diligentise,  quam 

rirorum  religionem.    4.  Religionem  Mosis,    uti    pie  creditur,   autoritati. 

vulgi  ease  superstitionem.    5.  Reli-  14.    Atheum    esse    meliorem    civem 

S'onis  inatitutores  et  sacranmi  legum  quam  Tbeistam.     15.  Religionem  rei- 

korea  esse  vafra  et  subdola  ingenia.  publicse  nocere.    Fayt  Dtfens,  Religi" 

6.    Omnium  religionum   sacerdotes,  onis  contra  Joh,  Toland,  p.  248,  249, 

et  sacrorum  mysterionim  interpretea  250. 

ease  simulatae  pietatis  vanos  ostenta-  ^  John  v.  46,  47. 
tores,  qui  ex  errore  alieno  qusestum 
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But  because  tbe  same  gentlemen,  who  make  Moses  an  im- 
postor, must  of  consequence  make  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
impostors  also^  let  us  next  observe^  how  credidotis  they  appear 
to  be  in  this  point  too,  as  well  as  in  the  former.  Not  to  mention 
a  multitude  of  other  absurdities^  they  must  believe  ^'  that  a  des- 
"  picable  company  of  wilful  impostors  and  deceivers,  men  of  a 
"  hated  nation  and  religion^  without  learning  and  discipline, 
"  without  skill  and  experience^  without  any  of  the  arts  of  pleas- 
"  ing  and  recommending  themselves  to  mankind,  should  run 
<<  down  all  the  wit  and  power  and  policy  of  the  world ;  and 
'*  preaching  a  most  despised  and  incredible  and  seemingly  ridi- 
"  oulous  doctrine^  directly  contrary  to  all  the  worldly  interestB 
'*  and  humours  of  men,  to  their  religion  and  customs,  and  to 
**  their  reason  and  philosophy  too,  should  propagate  the  belief  of 
**  it  far  and  wide  through  the  earth,  so  that  there  was  scarce  a 
**  nation  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  globe,  but  what,  in  whole 
**  or  in  part,  received  this  fiction  as  the  most  sacred  truth  of 
''  God,  and  laid  all  the  stress  of  their  salvation  upon  it^."*^ 

I  borrow  this  representation  fn>m  a  very  judicious  writer  and 
close  reasoner,  who  pursues  the  same  turn  of  thought  a  great 
way  further<^,  setting  forth  in  the  strongest  and  most  lively 
colours  the  numerous  and  intolerable  absurdities  which  infideb 
must  admit  of;  thereupon  observing,  very  justly  and  pertinently, 
that  "  their  so  much  boasted  aversion  to  all  kind  of  Ingniry  and 
**  credulity  is  mere  jest  and  scene,  and  that  they  are  either  some 
<'  of  the  most  fondly  credulous  persons  in  the  world  <*,"  or  worse ; 
''  credulous  to  a  prodigy,"  and  might  as  well  *'  go  on  to  the 
"  fictions  of  a  Popish  legend  or  a  Turkish  Alcoran©."  These 
are  the  men  who  are  pleased  to  reproach  the  Church  of  Christ 
with  easiness  of  belief,  for  believing  mysteries  and  miracles.  It  is 
true,  we  do  believe  mysteries,  few  and  well  attested ;  while  they 
believe  many  and   palpable   absurdities  ^     We  admit  miracles 

^  Ditton  on  the  Resurrection  of  *'  he  (Spinoza)  derided  the  mystery  of 

Christ;  p.  363.  "  the  Trinity^  and  wondered  that  so 

^  Ditton,  ibid.  p.  364—  371.  "  many  peonle  could  speak  of  a  nature 

^  Ditton,  ibid.  p.  374.  "  terminatea  by  three  hypostases :  and 

^  Ditton,  ibid.  p.  375.  *'  yet,  properly  speaking  he  ascribed 

f  Mr.  Bayle,  speaking  of  Spinoza,  "  wtnany  persons  to  iheDivine  nature, 

has  some  just  rejections,  apposite  to  "  as  there  are  men  upon  earth. — Spi- 

our  present  purpose,  and  worth  the  *'  noza  could  not  bear  the  least  ob- 

inserting.  "  scurity  of  Peripatism,  Judaism,  or 

"The  most  disdainful  censurers  of  "  Christianity  ;  and  vet  he  heartily 

"  other  men's  thoughts  are  very  in-  "  embraced  an  hypothesis  which  re- 

"  dulgent  to  themselves.    Doubtless  "  oonciles  two  things  so  contrary  to 
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also,  aasigning  a  cause  more  than  equal  to  the  effect ;  while  they 
are  forced  to  admit  the  same  effects,  or  things  more  marvellous, 
independent  of  their  proper  or  adequate  causes ;  which  is  admit- 
ting cmUradiciwna,  In  short  then,  we  believe  what  we  can 
prove  by  good  authority,  and  no  more :  they  believe  what  they 
please.  Let  them  therefore  first  clear  their  own  accounts,  and 
then  proceed,  if  they  see  proper,  to  charge  the  churches  of 
Christ,  as  such,  with  credulity. 

2.  Another  party  word  and  term  of  reproach,  near  akin  to 
the  former,  is  bigotry :  a  calumny  thrown  upon  us  for  our  stead- 
iast  adherence  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  to  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  to  God  blessed  for  ever.  In  the  mean  while,  to  whom 
or  to  what  do  our  accusers  adhere,  that  we  should  be  higoU^ 
and  not  they  ?  Bigciry  means,  in  common  acceptation,  a  warm 
or  obstinate  adherence  to  things  or  persons,  to  principles  or 
party,  against  reason  or  mthotti  reason.  By  this  definition  we 
desire  to  be  tried,  and  to  join  issue  with  our  adversaries :  and 
let  the  indifferent  world  judge  whether  Christians  or  infidels  are 
most  properly  bigots. 

The  lower  class  of  unbelievers  appear  to  have  as  tame  and  as 
implicit  a  faith  in  their  new  instructors,  as  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  have ;  that  is,  they  are  bigoted  to  them,  and  led  blindfold  by 
them.  They  believe  every  t€Ue  that  is  but  confidently  told  them 
against  religion,  or  the  ministers  of  it:  they  accept  of  any 
sophistry  that  is  offered  them,  and  submit  to  any  delusion  or 
imposition  upon  their  judgment  and  understanding.  They  often 
take  dictates  for  arguments,  mere  assertions  for  proofs,  equi- 
vocating for  reasoning,  and  sound  for  sense.  While  they  are 
aftaid  of  being  guided  by  priests,  they  consent  to  be  governed  by 

"  one  another,  aa  the  square  and  ctr-  "  as  Atheists,  for  attempting  to  philo- 

**  eular  figures,  and  wnereby  an  in-  "  sophize  after  a  newer  manner  than 

•*  finite  number  of  inconsistent  attri-  "  has  been  known  of  late.     For  my 

"  butes,  and  all  the  variety  and  anti-  "  own  part»  I  have  ever  thought  this 

"  paihf  of  the  thoughts  of  mankind  *'  sort  of  men  to  be  in  general  more 

**  are  true  at  the  same  time  of  one  and  "  credulous,  though  after  another  man- 

"  the  Mine  most  simple  and  indivisible  *'  ner,  than  the  mere  vulgar.   Besides 

'*  substance."  Bayle  in  Spinoza,  7*jgi,  "  what  I  have  observed  in  conversa- 

3792.                        -  **  tion  merely,  with  the  men  of  this 

A  celebrated  author  has  a  reflection  "  character,  I  can  produce  many  ana^ 

oi  like  kind,  in  the  words  here  follow-  "  thematized  authors,  who,  if  they 

ing :  "  want  a  true  Israelitish  faith,  can 

"  It  must  certaiDly  be  something  "  make  amends  by  a  Chinese  or  In- 

•*  else  than  increduHty  which  fashions  "  dian  one."      Characteristics^  vol.  i. 

'*  the  taste  and  judgment  of  many  p.  345. 
**  gentlemen,  whom  we  hear  censured 
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anti-priests ;  who  demand  a  much  greater  submission  from  them 
than  we  can  pretend  to  :  for  we  are  content  and  thankful,  if  our 
people  will  but  observe  us  in  what  is  evidently  true  and  rights 
while  they  expect  to  be  believed  and  followed  in  what  is  palpably 
false  and  wrong.  From  hence  may  appear  the  bigotry  of  the 
inferior  sort  among  the  Deists. 

As  to  the  leading  men  themselves,  they  generally  follow  the 
track  of  their  predecessors,  and  appear  to  be  zealous  hiffots  to 
their  systems,  to  their  creeds^  to  their  paradoxes^  to  their  party  i 
all  which  they  adhere  to  as  pertinaciously  as  we  can  do  to  our 
Bible.  They  have  Pagan  historians  to  rest  their  faith  upon, 
instead  of  Moses  and  the  Evangelists ;  they  have  Pagan  morals 
to  answer  to  the  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  Pagan  or 
Jewish  calumnies  to  set  against  our  Christian  evidences.  They 
have  Epicurus  and  Oelsus,  Porphyry  and  Julian,  for  their  guides 
and  leaders  in  many  things,  as  we  have  the  sacred  writers  in  all. 
Hobbes  and  Spinoza  seem  to  be  their  chief  instructors  among 
the  moderns ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  knowing  judges,  that 
Hobbes  himself  was  little  more  than  a  disciple  of  Epicurus'  in 
his  system  of  religion,  or  irreligion.  The  like  may  be  shewn, 
and  has  been  shewn  ^  in  some  measure,  of  the  present  advocates 
for  infidelity.  Now,  indeed,  if  they  have  reason  for  preferring 
those  their  guides  and  teachers  to  ours,  then  we  are  the  biffots : 
but  if  it  has  been  manifested  a  thousand  times  over,  as  I  pre- 
sume it  has^  that  the  proofs  are  on  our  side,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  come  at  any,  as  to  the  main  things,  on  theirs; 
then  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  bigotry  lies  at  their  door, 
and  we  appeal  from  the  seat  of  calumny  to  the  truth  and  reason 
of  things.  Let  them  shew  that  they  have  as  good  grounds  for 
following  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  or  any  other  ancient  or 
modem  infidel,  as  we  have  for  following  Christ.  Such  was  the 
challenge  which  Amobius  long  ago  made  to  the  Pagans,  who 
presumed  to  oppose  their  philosophers  to  Christ  and  his  Apo- 
stles»:    and  such  we  make  to  every  unbeliever  at  this  day. 

ff  Hoc  probe  scio,  ipsum  nihil  nobis  pellare  affectavit.  Parker,  Disputai,  de 

obtulisse  nisi  quod  apud  veteres  in  Deo,  p.  86. 

Epicuro    reprenensum    inveniamus.  ^  Scripture    Vindicated,    vol.    iv. 

Ut  enim  Epicurus  omnia  a  Democrito  part  2.  p.  2S4,  &c. 

surripuisse  dicitur,  ita  Hobbius  omnia  ^  Et  quid  est  quod  in  hac  parte, 

Epicuri  flagitia  ingenti  fastu  tanquam  aut  vos  plurimum  babeatis,  aut  nos 

sua  recudit ;  atque  ut  nova  videantur,  minus  ?  Vos  Platoni,  vos  Cronio,  voa 

novis  nominibus  (quorum  ille,  ut  sunt  Numenio,  vel  cui  libuerit  creditis  : 

novatores  omnes,  e^regius  artifex)  ap-  nos  credimus  et  acquiescimus  Christo, 
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Perhaps  they  will  say,  that  they  follow  no  one's  authority 
impUoiUy  or  absolutely,  but  collect  from  all  what  they  like  best. 
This  might  shew  they  are  no  bigots  to  mere  human  authority ; 
neither  are  we :  but  then  they  may  be  bigots  to  their  own  passwns, 
or  prejudices,  or  pariy^  in  rejecting  Divine  authority  sufficiently 
attested ;  while  there  is  no  bigotry  in  submitting  to  the  highest 
reason,  and  in  adhering  to  God.  Balance  reasons  with  reasons, 
evidences  with  evidences,  facts  with  facts,  and  thereupon  judge 
where  truth  and  credibility,  where  error  and  bigotry  lie.  It  is 
easy  to  raise  objections  to  any  thing ;  as  it  is  easy  to  be  ignorant, 
or  unattentive,  or  humoursome,  or  perverse:  but  the  great 
point  is,  whether  those  objections,  surmises,  or  suspicions,  com- 
paraHvelyy  have  any  weight,  or  how  much,  when  put  into  the 
scale  against  solid  arguments.  There  then  rests  the  whole 
thing :  let  our  accusers  shew  that  the  reasons  are  all  on  their 
side,  and  then  we  shall  readily  admit,  that  all  the  bigotry  is  on 
ours  :  but  till  this  be  done,  (and  it  is  impossible  it  ever  should,) 
the  charge  which  they  bring  against  us  is  as  easily  retorted  as 
made,  and  with  much  more  truth  and  justice ;  which  wiU  always 
be  the  case,  as  often  as  Christianity  is  impeached  upon  this 
article. 

3.  Another  famous  term  of  reproach,  which  unbelievers  asperse 
us  with,  is  superstition  ;  a  name  which  often  stands  for  Christi- 
anityy  or  for  all  revealed  religion,  in  their  nomenclature.  But 
the  word  properly  imports  any  religious  excesses^  either  as  to 
matter,  manner,  or  degree.  There  may  be  a  superstitious  awe, 
when  it  is  wrong  placed,  or  is  of  a  wrong  kind,  or  exceeds  in 
measure:  and  whenever  we  speak  of  a  superstitious  heltef,  or 
worship^  or  practice,  we  always  intend  some  kind  of  religious 
excess.  Any  false  religion,  or  false  part  of  a  true  one,  is  a 
species  of  superstition,  because  it  is  more  than  should  be,  and  be- 
tokens excess.  Hence  it  has  been  usual  for  persons  of  some 
religion,  to  style  all  but  their  own,  superstition^  as  being  false  in 
their  account :  and  they  that  admit  no  religion  as  true,  make 
superstition  the  common  name  for  all.     The  contrary  extreme 

Iniquitas  biec  qaanta   est,  ut   cum  mus  ostendere  quid  in  Christo  fueri- 

Qtrique  auctoribus  stemus,  sitque  no-  mus  secuti,  quam  in  philosophis  quid 

bis  et  vobia  unum  et  socium  credere,  vos.    Ac  nos  quidem  in  illo  secuti 

vobis  velitis  dari,  quod  ita  ab  illis  di-  hsBC  sumus :  opera  ilia  roagnifica,  &c. 

cstor  accipere,  vos  ea  quae  proferuntur  Amob.  adv.  Gent.  lib.  ii.  p.  49. 

a  Christo,  audire  et  spectare  nolitis.  ^  See    Vossii    Etymologicuro,    in 

Atqui  si  causas  causis,  partes  partibus  Superstitio, 
voluerimuB  aeqnare,  magis  nos  vale- 
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to  excess  is  de/ed,  or  want  of  religion,  and  is  called  irrdigum^ 
profanme$M^  impiety,  apwUug^  aiheism^  according  to  its  respectiTe 
circumstances  and  degrees.  The  due  mean  between  the  two 
extremes  is  true  and  sound  religion.  Now  since  the  Christian 
religion  is  most  evidently  true^  (if  any  ancient  facts  whatever 
can  be  proved  to  be  true,)  we  do  inrist  upon  it,  that  it  is  properly 
religion,  and  not  superstition :  and  that  a  disbelief  of  it,  where  it 
is  suflSiciently  promulgated,  is  irreligion,  profaneness,  madness. 
This  then  is  a  short  and  a  clear  answer  to  our  adversaries  upon 
the  present  head ;  that  they  can  never  maintain  the  charge  of 
ftfjEMr^iVum  against  Christian  believers,  as  such;  but  we  can  easily 
make  good  the  charge  of  profaneness  or  irrdigion  against  them. 
But  besides  that,  I  may  venture  perhaps  to  add,  that  they  are 
not  so  clear  even  of  superstition  itself  as  is  commonly  imagined : 
for  infiddity  and  superstition  are,  for  the  most  part,  near  allied, 
as  proceeding  from  the  same  weakness  of  judgment,  or  same 
corruption  of  heart.  Those  guilty  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
an  avenging  Deity,  which  drive  some  persons  into  superstitiaUy 
do  as  naturally  drive  others  of  a  more  hard  and  stubborn  temper 
into  injiddiiy^  or  atheism  ^  The  same  causes  working  differently  in 
different  persons,  or  in  the  same  persons  at  different  times,  pro* 
duce  both  ™ :  and  it  has  been  a  common  observation,  justifiable 
by  some  noted  instances,  that  no  men  whatever  have  been  more 
apt  to  exceed  in  supersiiiumy  at  the  sight  of  danger,  than  those 
who  at  other  times  have  been  most  highly  profane. 

But  I  may  further  observe,  that  superstition  {practical  super- 
stition at  least)  may  be  more  directly  charged  upon  many  or 
most  of  our  accusers,  as  it  is  their  avowed  principle  to  comply 
outuxirdfy  with  any  public  and  authorized  superstitions  whatever. 
Epicurus  and  his  followers  conformed  readily  to  the  popular 
superstitions",  being  willing  enough  to  compound  at  that  rate  to 

1  See  Smith's  Select  Discourses,  "gion,  or  have  not  afterwards  con- 

p.  25.  and  p.  41,  &c.  "  tinued  to  be  strictly  educated  in  the 

^  A  late  inffenious  author  has  well  '*  same,  are  all  in  great  danger  of  fall- 
expressed  and  illustrated  the  obser-  "  ing  either  into  the  one  or  the  other, 
vation,  as  follows  :  "  according  to  the  difference  there  is 

"  Atheism  and  superstition  are  of  '*  in  the  temperament  and  complexion 

"  the  same  origin  :  they  both  have  "  they  are  of,  the  circumstances  they 

"  their  rise  from  the  same  cause,  the  "  are  in,  and  the  company  they  con- 

''  same  defect  in  the  mind  of  man,  our  "  verse  with."    Second  Part  qf  the 

"  want  of  capacity  in  discerning  truth.  Fable  qfthe  Bees,  p.  374. 

"  and  natural  ignorance  of  the  Divine  ^   Vid.    Plutarch,    contr.   Epicur. 

"  essence.   Men  that  from  their  most  0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  1102.   Origen.  contr. 

"  early  vouth  have  not  been  imbued  Gels.  lib.  vii.  p.  375. 
"  with  tne  principles  of  the  true  reli- 
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save  themselves  harmless.  I  have  before  observed  of  the  leaders 
of  the  modem  Deists  abroad,  that  they  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  prevailing  religions  wheresoever  they  lived.  Hobbes 
and  Spinoza  are  known  to  have  advised  and  inculcated  the  same 
doctrine,  making  the  magistrate  8  religion  the  sovereign  rule  for 
outward  practice^.  Mr.  Toland  observes  of  Atheists,  (and  he 
knew  them  wellj  that  their  principle  is,  to  stand  up  for  all  esta- 
blished religions,  by  all  means,  right  or  wrong  P.  The  author  of 
the  Oracles  of  Reason  and  his  friends  profess  the  same  principle 
of  conformity  to  the  religion  of  one's  country,  whatever  it  beM. 
Some  have  openly,  and  with  great  immodesty,  even  boasted  of 
it^;  interpreting  it  to  such  a  monstrous  latitude,  that  the  same 
person  might  indifferently  go  to  a  Popish  chapel,  or  a  Turkish 
mosque,  or  to  an  Indian  paged.  Among  the  noted  characteristics 
of  atheistical  men,  this  commonly  makes  one,  that  they  follow  the 
religion  of  the  magistrate^  value  it  not  as  true,  but  as  established^ 
and  regard  it  only  as  an  instrument  of  state  policy^ 


<>  Vid.  Kortholtus  de  Tribus  Im- 
postoribuBy  p.  208,  &c. 

P  Atheu8«  comxnodo  suo  intentus, 
nonquam  a  stabiUta  religione  dksen- 
tiet;  ctii  omnes  alios,  ne  soispectus 
evadat,  per  fas  et  nefas  yelit  oonfor- 
mes.   Toland,  AdeiMamom^  p.  78. 

q  See  Blount's  Miscellanies,  p.  302, 
203.  Compare  NichoUs's  Conference, 
part  ii.  p.  193. 

^  Colo  Deum  talem  qualem  princeps 
vcl  respublica  me  jubet.  Si  Turca, 
Alcoranum ;  si  Judseus,  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  ;  si  Christianas,  Novum 
Testamentum  veneror  pro  lege  et 
religionis  mese  norma.  Papa  si  im- 
perana,  Deum  credo  iransubsiantia' 
turn;  si  Lutherus,  Deus  mihi  parti- 
culie  tn,  c%im,  et  sub  circumvallatur ; 
si  Calvinus,  signum  pro  Deo  sumo. 
Sicque  cujus  regio,  in  qua  vivo,  ejus 
me  regit  opinio,  &c.  Avtor  Midi- 
tatum.  Pkilosoph.  SfC,  apud  Bndd, 
^sagMf,  p.  1390. 

*  Those  characteristics  are  num- 
bered up  in  twelve  articles,  by  a 
learned  foreigner. 

1.  Omni  occasione  data,  negare  aut 
io  dubium  vocare  supematurcSia;  mi- 
racnla,  &c. 

2.  Sacrae  Scripturae  autoritatem  im- 
minuere,  aliisque  suspectam  et  con- 
temptam  reddere;    Scripturam  cum 
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Scriptura  et  cum  ratione  committere, 
et  inde  elicere  contradictiones. 

3.  Metum  omnem  et  justam  solici- 
tuainem  omnibus  excutere,  nil  nisi  hi- 
laritatem  et  securitatem  commendare. 

4.  Immortalitatem  animse  rationalis 
negare. 

5.  Providentiam  Dei  accusare,  vel 
vocare  in  dnbium. 

6.  Mysteria  religionis  Christiance 
exagitare,  et  scurriUter  traducere. 

7.  Ab  Ecclesiae  Ministris  abhorrere, 
et  eoniro  coUoquia  dedinare. 

8.  Atheismos  aliorum  cupide  enar- 
rare,  et  argumenta  pro  Atheismo  tan- 
quam  indissolubiles  subtilitates  ad- 
mirari. 

9.  ReliffUmem  aliquam  strenite  simu- 
larSf  et  gravissime  contra  eos  qui  Athe- 
istiU  ipsos  ifisimulantt  contestari, 

10.  Religionem  non  alio  nomine  ur- 
ffere,  quam  quatenns  ad  rationem  sta- 
tus fadt. 

11.  Atheismi  impugnationes  et  in- 
crepationes  segre  ferre. 

12.  Librosgentiliumlibentiusquam 
Christianorum  legere,  et  sacrse  Scrip- 
turse  lectionem  aversari. 

Adjiciunt  plerique,  non  seorsim  esse 
specianda  htsc  criteria,  sed  conjunctim, 
si  velimus  sincerum  ex  iis  ferre  judi- 
cium. Reimman.  Hisior,  Atheismi, 
p.  17,  18. 
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Now  one  might  have  expected  of  those  gallant  gentlemen, 
who  had  undertaken  to  assert  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
to  rescue  mankind  from  the  slavery  of  supentitum^  that  they 
more  especially  should  have  abhorred  the  practice,  or  even  the 
appearance  of  it.  For  what  is  the  use  of  their  superior  wisdom, 
and  their  elevation  of  thought  above  the  vulgar ,  if  it  be  not  to 
inform  practice  and  conduct  life !  The  strongest  objection  against 
Bupersiition,  and  the  worst  circumstance  of  it,  is,  that  it  leads 
men  to  ridiculous  and  absurd  practices^  such  as  dishonour  Qod, 
and  debase  the  dignity  of  man,  and  do  mischief  to  the  world. 
Speculative  superstition  is  an  innocent,  harmless  thing,  in  com- 
parison of  practical:  and  therefore  what  glory  is  there  in  dis- 
carding the  former  only !  They  that  reject  superstition  in  theory, 
and  yet  retain  it  in  life,  and  that  upon  principle  too,  do  but  ex- 
pose their  own  folly  axid  falseness  both  in  one.  There  can  scarce 
be  conceived  a  more  contemptible  figure  in  nature,  than  a  man 
railing  at  all  superstitions^  and  at  the  same  time  practising,  and 
persuading  others  to  practise,  all  that  come.  Might  he  not  much 
more  decently  forbear  censuring  the  public  religions^  or  supersti- 
tions, than  thus  fall  to  censuring  first,  and  then  to  practising  what 
he  condemns,  and  last  of  all,  to  instructing  others  to  do  the  same 
thing !  Such  persons  have  no  reason  to  value  themselves  upon 
any  supposed  superiority  in  nation  or  sentiment,  because  there 
cannot  be  a  more  abject  or  pusillanimous  principle  than  what 
they  espouse:  and  why  should  they  condemn  others  for  being 
superstitious,  and  that  but  in  part^  while  their  own  practice  is 
totally  such !  I  do  not  charge  all  the  Deists  with  such  practices 
or  principles;  I  know  they  are  divided  upon  that  article:  but  so 
many  at  least  aa  do  espouse  them  may  prudentiy  be  silent  on 
this  head.  Such  unsincere  and  inconsistent  conduct  cannot  be 
the  conduct  of  good  moral  men,  or  men  o{  probiiyK  But  I 
pass  on. 

4.  Next  to  the  charge  of  superstition  follows  enthusiasm,  an- 

^  An  odd  sort  of  apology  the  P&n-  balbutientibus  suis  alumnis. — Qui  tn- 

theistioon  znakee  for  such  kind  of  faniuUs,  in  hisce  nngis  non  adbUm^ 

dissimidation.    The  sum  of  it  is,  that  diuntur,  iis  injurandi  sunt  et  exosi. — 

religious  men  are  mad,  or  fools,  and  Hinc  necessario  evenit,  ut  aUud  nt  in 

therefore  infidels  may  humour  them,  pectore  et  private  consessu,  aUud  w 

and  comply  with  them  outwardly,  as  foro  et  pubiica  condone.    PantkeisH'^ 

nurses    do    with    Iroward    children,  con,  p.  79, 80.    How  decently  may 

Pantheistas,  quie  eorum  est  moderatio,  such  persons  ezdaim  against  pious 

non  aliter  cum  hominibos  deUris  et  frauds,  or  religious  cheats ! 
pertinacilms  agunt,  ac  nutHcuke  cum 
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other  term  of  reproach,  and  often  made  a  name  for  the  true 
rdigion  of  Christy  by  men  disposed  to  defame  and  to  destroy  it. 
There  have  been  unhappy  persons,  v^hose  heads  have  been  dis- 
turbed with  religious  melaneholy  or  devout  phrmsies;  the  flights 
and  sallies  of  an  overheated  imagination  and  a  distempered 
mind.  From  henoe  weak  or  wicked  men  have  taken  the  handle 
to  ascribe  all  religion  to  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism;  that  is,  to  a 
kind  of  phrensy,  or  dotage.  But  to  such  a  suggestion,  so  far  as 
concerns  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  we 
answer,  that  those  excellent  personages,  by  their  whole  conduct^ 
gave  sufficient  proofs  that  they  were  no  enthusiasts,  never  dis- 
ordered in  mind.  Besides,  we  insist  upon  it,  that  sallies  of 
imagination  never  did,  never  could  produce  any  such  sound  and 
consistent  doctrines  as  they  taught,  never  wrought  such  miracles^ 
never  uttered  such  prophecies :  neither  can  the  facts  which  we 
appeal  to  be  contested,  without  shaking  the  faith  of  all  history, 
and  retiring  to  universal  scepticism,  which  would  be  madness 
indeed.  There  cannot  be  a  wilder  thought  than  for  a  man  to 
imagine  that  the  world  was  converted  by  lunatics  and  madmen ; 
"  that  men  hurried  by  the  impetus  of  a  wild  extravagant  fancy, 
*'  were  masters  of  all  that  conduct  and  management^  that  argument 
"  and  address,  which  was  requisite  to  bring  those  astonishing 
''  effects  about.  Or  if  he  finds  it  too  hard  to  suppose  that  a 
"  company  of  distracted  men  should  ever  be  able  to  argue  with 
"  so  much  art  and  force,  as  to  overpower  all  the  wisdom  and 
''  learning  of  the  world ;  then  he  must  think  the  rest  of  man- 
^  kind,  who  believed  them,  to  be  mad^  as  well  as  they ;  that  they 
"  were  convinced  and  persuaded  by  mere  erUhueiasm^  that  they 
"  mistook  downright  raring  for  the  strongest  reason,  and  a 
''  chain  of  absurd  incoherent  falsities,  for  bright  and  evident  de- 
''  monstrations  of  truth ;  that  all  the  sages,  statesman,  and 
"  philosophers,  who  embraced  Christianity  in  great  numbers,  as 
"  well  as  the  poor  and  illiterate,  believed  they  had  proofs  which 
''  they  had  not ;  thought  things  were  plain  and  clear  to  them 
*'  which  were  not ;  fancied  irresistible  strength,  majesty,  and 
"  eloquence,  in  an  empty  noise  and  sound  of  words,  made  by  a 
"  company  of  poor  distempered  men,  who  neither  knew  nor 
"  cared  what  they  said"."" 

*  Ditton  on  the  Reiurrection  of  Toland,  c.  xiii.  p.  7i.     Campbell's 

^^^osnaX,  p.  364.  compare  p.  310,  &c.  Diacoune  proving  tnat  the  Apoatlea 

See  alao  fificfaolla'a  Confoence,  part  ii.  were  no  enthuaiasta. 
P-  >aOf  &c.  Fayi  Defena.  Relig.  cent. 
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But  if  any  persons  notwithstanding  can  have  confidence  enough 
to  charge  the  Founder  of  our  religion,  or  the  sacred  writers, 
with  enthusiasm,  that  is^  with  madness,  may  it  not  be  proper  to 
ask,  what  kind  of  complexion  the  men  are  of,  who  make  snch  a 
groundless  charge;  and  whether  they  are  not  the  visionaries, 
rather  than  the  other.  There  may  be  an  irreligious  phrensy,  as 
well  as  a  religious  one ;  and  the  imagination  may  be  as  soon 
heated  with  a  spirit  of  pro/anenesSy  as  with  the  fervours  o(  pieiy, 
A  very  learned  and  judicious  writer  has  said^  that  there  are 
enthusiastical,  or  fanatical  Atheists,  and  that  ''  all  manner  of 
''  Atheists  whatsoever,  and  those  of  them  who  most  pretend  to 
"  reason  and  philosophy,  may  in  some  sense  be  justly  styled  both 
**  enthusiasts  and  fanatics :  forasmuch  as  they  are  not  led  or 
"  carried  on  into  this  way  of  atheizing  by  any  clear  dictates  of 
"  their  reason  or  understanding ;  but  only  by  an  opjuij)  iJioyos^  a 
'*  certain  blind  and  irrational  impetus^  they  Hbeing,  as  it  were, 
*^  inspired  to  it  by  that  lower  earthly  life  and  nature^  or  the 

"  spirit  of  the  world,  or  mundane  spirit, The  mundane  spirit, 

"  or  earthly  life,  is  irrational  sottishness ;  and  they  who  are 
"  atheistically  inspired  by  it  (how  abhorrent  soever  they  may 
*'  otherwise  seem  to  be  from  enthusiasm  and  revelations)  are  not- 
"  withstanding  really  no  better  than  a  kind  of  bewitched  enthu'- 
"  siasts  and  blind  spiritati,  that  are  wholly  ridden  and  acted  by  a 
"  dark,  narrow,  and  captivated  principle  of  life. — Nay,  they  are 
*' fanatics  too,  however  that  word  seem  to  have  a  more  peculiar 
*'  respect  to  something  of  a  Deity;  all  Atheists  being  that  blind 
"  goddess  Nature's  fanatics  »." 

The  observation  is- cited  and  approved  by  a  noble  writer,  who 
has  been  thought  not  partial  on  the  side  of  religion.  He  says, 
that  Atheism  itself  ia  not  exempt  from  enthusiasm,  but  there  have 
been  enihusiastical  Atheistsx.  He  repeats  it  elsewhere',  and 
confirms  it  more  at  large.  The  same  noble  author  scruples  not 
to  say,  that  "  to  deny  the  magistrate  a  worship,  or  take  away  a 
''  national  Church,  is  as  mere  enthusiasm  as  the  notion  which  sets 
"  up  persecution*.'' 

To  confirm  what  has  been  hinted  of  the  erUhusiasm  of  these 
men,  who  charge  us  with  it,  let  but  any  one  seriously  consider 
the  Pantheistic  system,  (which  is  reported  by  those  that  should 

*  Cudworth,  Intellect.  Syst.  p.  134. 

>"  CharactenaticB,  vol.  i.  p.  5a. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  63, 64.  »  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
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know,  to  be  a  favoarite  system  amongst  than,  and  as  fashionable 
as  any^)  whether  it  be  not  as  wild  enihutia»m  as  ever  was  in- 
vented and  published  to  the  world.  It  supposes  Grod  and  nature, 
or  Grod  and  the  whole  uniTerse,  to  be  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, one  universal  being;  insomuch  that  men's  souls  are  only 
modiJUxUioM  of  the  Divine  substance :  from  whence  it  follows, 
that  what  lAen  will,  Grod  wills  also;  and  what  they  say,  God 
says ;  and  what  they  do,  Gkxl  does^^.  Was  there  ever  any  raving 
enthusiast  that  discovered  greater  extravagance !  This  doctrine 
first  owed  its  birth  to  Pagan  darkness  <^,  and  revived  afterwards 
among  the  Jewish  cabalists^ :  from  thence  it  was  handed  down 
to  Spinoza,  who  was  originally  a  Jew,  and  from  him  it  descended 
to  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Pantheisticon ;  who,  while  they 
are  themselves  the  greatest  vinonaries  in  nature,  yet  scruple  not 
to  charge  the  Christian  world  with  entAusiasm. 

There  is  another,  though  a  more  pardonable  instance  of /ana- 
iicism,  or  enihuriasm^  among  some  modem  Deists,  relating  to 
virtue,  considered  as  subsisting,  and  in  an  eminent  degree  too, 
independent  on  hopes  and  fears,  or  on  future  rewards  and  penal- 
tiee^ :  a  chimerical  notion,  and  betraying  the  greatest  ignorance 
both  of  men  and  things.  What  but  some  egregious  warmth  of 
imagination  could  ever  induce  any  man  to  conceive,  that  he 
might  be  capable  of  practising  a  nobler  kind  of  virtue  than  Abel, 
or  Enoch,  or  Noah,  or  Abraham,  or  even  Christ  himself,  con- 
sidered in  his  human  nature?  All  these  owed  their  brightest 
instances  of  virtue  to  faiths,  to  the  respect  they  had  to  the 
*'  recompense  of  reward^,''  to  the  '*  joy  that  was  set  before 
*^  them' ;"  which  is  a  Just  and  rational  principle,  suited  most 
certainly  to  the  circumstances  of  this  life.  Possibly  in  a  life  to 
eome,  virtue  and  pleasure  may  constantly  coincide,  where  we 

^    PansuB     plurimum     venantur  ante  Spinoxam,  p.  317^  &c.     Cud- 

[PantbeisUe]    itidem    Venetiis  ;     in  worth's  Intellect.  Syst.  p.  ^06,  344. 

omnibus  HoUandiae  urbibua,  maxime  Bavle*8    Dictionary    in   Spinoza,  p. 

certe  Amstelodami;  et  nonnulli,  quod  3782. 

mireria,  in  ipsa  curia  Romana :    sed  «  See  Buddaeus,  ibid.  p.  346,  &c. 

nraecipne,  et  prae  aliis  locis  omnibus,  Reimman.  Hist.  Atbeismi,  p.  45,  46, 

Londmi  abundant,  ibique  sedem,  et  47. 

Quasi    arcem    su»    sectse    collocant.  ^  Ad  beate  vivendum  sola  sufficit 

PamtheisticoH,  p.  43.  virtus ;   suaque  sibi  est  satis  ampla 

«  See    the  Panikeistie   principles  merces.    Pantheisticon,  p.  57.  Ck>mp. 

drawn  out  more  at  large  by  Mr.  Bayle  Cbristianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation, 

in  tbe  article  Spinoza,  and  well  con-  p.  35,  367. 

fated,  p.  379a.  s  S^  Hebr.  zi.  4,  Sec, 

^  See  Buddasus's  Analecta  Histor.  ^  Hebr.  zi.  36. 

Philotoph.  in  ezercitat.  de  Spinosismu  ^  Hebr.  zii.  3. 
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suppose  all  to  be  uniformly  virtuous,  and  where  there  will  be  no 
clashing,  no  interfering,  no  trials,  no  conflicts :  but  in  this  life,  un- 
doubtedly, virtue,  in  any  high  degree  of  perfection,  is  present  sd/- 
denial,  and  cannot  be  made  rational,  that  is,  cannot  be  virtue^ 
(for  virtue  and  folly  are  not  the  same  thing,)  without  taking  into 
consideration yfi/ttrv  prospects^.  It  is  romantic  to  talk  of  a  new 
kind  of  virtue  never  yet  practised,  nor  practicable :  or  if  it  were, 
caprice^  or  eonvenienoe^  or  vainglory^  not  virtue^  is  the  name  for 
it.  For  if  it  be  founded  on  worUUy  considerations,  it  is  convem- 
ence  only,  or  vainglory ;  and  if  it  be  founded  on  no  considera- 
tions, it  is  caprice :  and  between  these  two  there  is  no  medium, 
in  this  case,  but  faith  in  a  world  to  come.  The  ancient  Stoics, 
having  but  dark  and  fluctuating  views  of  another  life,  were,  in  a 
manner,  driven  into  that  dry  doctrine  of  mrtue  being  constantly  its 
own  reward,  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulties  concerning  Provi- 
dence.  The  Epicureans,  absolutely  rejecting  both  Divine  Prooi^ 
dence  and  a  future  state,  made  pleasure^  worldly  pleasure,  the 
reward  of  virtue,  that  they  might  not  seem  altogether  to  desert 
the  cause ;  and  their  virtue  proved  accordingly.  The  Sadduoees, 
among  the  Jews,  came  nearer  to  the  Stoical  principles,  having 
fallen  into  them,  as  it  seems,  unawares,  through  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siastic affSectation  of  soaring  above  common  sense.  The  Mystics 
followed,  and  deviated  in  like  manner  with  the  former,  by  over- 
refining  and  subtilizing  plain  things.  After  them  came  a  set  of 
enthusiasts  amongst  us,  in  the  ill  times,  who  revived  the  same 
principles,  and  were  solidly  confuted  by  several  of  our  able  and 
learned  Divines^     Tho  Deists  seem  to  fall  in  sometimes  with 

^  Hsec  causa  est,  cur  pneceptis  '*  and  secret  satisfaction  of  mind  in 

jeorum  nullus  obtemperet ;  quoniam  "  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  is 

aut  ad  vitia  erudiunt  si  voluptatem  "  doing  what  is  virtuous ;  yet  every 

defendnnt;  aut  si  ffirtutem  B&semnt,  "man  that  looks  into  himself,  and 

neque  wsnam  minantur  nisi   solius  *'  consults  his  own  breast,  will  find, 

tuxpitudinis,  neque  virtuti  uUum  prae-  *'  that  this  delight  and  contentment 

mium  pollicentur,  nisi  solius  honesta-  *'  springs  chiefly  from  the  hopes  which 

tis  et  laudis,  cum  dicant,  non  propter  *'  good  men  conceive  that  an  holy 

aliud,  sed  propter  ^etofarn  expetendam  "  and  virtuous  life  will  not  be  unre- 

esse  virtutem. Won  enim  tantum  *•  warded ;  and  without  these  hopes, 

religionem  asserere  noluerunt,  verum  *'  virtue  is  but  a  dead  and   emp/y 

etiam  sustulerunt,  dum  specie  virtutia  "  name."     TiUotson,  Serm.  cxxi.  p. 

falsa  inducti,  conantur  animos  omni  lai. 

metu  liberare.    Lactant,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ^  Bishop  Bull's  Posth.  Sermons, 

a6.  p.  165,  166.  vol.  ii.  p.  503.    Wilkins's  Sermon  on 

"Althoughitbetrue,  that  as  things  Heb.  xi.  20.    Sharrock  de  Fm.  &c. 

"  now  stand,  and  as  the  nature  of  p.  jo,  &c.     Boyle's  Seraph.  Love,  p. 

"  men  is  framed,  good  men  do  find  118.    South's  Serm.  vol.  iv.  p.  178. 

"  a  strange  kind  of  inward  pleasure  Tillotson>*s  Posth.  Serm.  cxxi.  p.  xai. 
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the  Stoies  and  sometimes  with  the  Epicureans^  following  virtue 
(aa  they  say)  either  for  its  heatUjf^  or  for  the  present  pleasure 
attending  it,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  oi  fidwre  re- 
wards; that  so  they  may  carry  on  a  show  of  supporting  morality, 
while  they  are  paring  away  the  ground  upon  which  it  stands. 
If  they  are  sincere  and  honest  in  their  doctrine,  it  is  a  spice  of 
enAimasm ;  and  if  they  are  not,  it  is  worse. 

I  may  further  observe,  that  there  appears  besides,  in  the  pre- 
aent  advocates  for  Deism,  a  very  particular  turn  of  mind,  such 
as  seems  not  to  differ,  in  any  thing  material,  from  a  spirit  of 
miikimaism ;  if  it  is  not  grave  banter  or  solemn  grimace.  Their 
way  is,  to  sanctify  their  flights  of  fancy,  their  own  roving  inven- 
tions, under  the  sacred  name  of  reason,  which  they  style  also,  in 
part.  Divine  i§upiraiion°^t  and  in  the  whole,  internal  re9ela;tion^. 
Hereupon  they  presume  to  talk  as  familiarly  of  Gk>d''s  mind  and 
laws,  and  with  as  warm  an  assurance,  as  if  they  had  been  rapt 
up  into  the  third  heaven,  or  had  sate  in  council  with  the  Al- 
mighty. They  prescribe,  according  as  their  fancies  dictate, 
where  they  know  nothing  what  services  Gtod  ought  to  expect  ^'y 
what  indulgttices  he  should  make  to  toarm  desires?,  what  penal- 
ties he  may  appoint  here  or  hereafter*).  They  enter  caveats 
against  his  being  arbitrary^,  so  as  to  enact  any  thing  which 
they  see  not  the  reason  for ;  and  against  his  playing  the  tyrant*^ 
either  by  imposing  positive  laws  without  their  consent^,  or  by 
abridging  them  of  their  naturcd  rights  (that  is,  of  what  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy  upon  the  permissive  law  of  nature,)  or  by 
interposing  in  matters  indifferent^^  (which  every  petty  prince  or 
state  may  do,)  or  by  punishing  the  incorrigible  for  sins  pastY. 
This  is  taking  great  lengths  of  freedom  with  the  high  and  tre- 
mendous Deity,  such  as  one  would  not  expect  from  any  but  the 


"  Though  a  man  were  never  so  <»  Ibid.  p.  3, 105, 115, 116, 124, 125. 

«  much  in  love  with  virtue,  for  the  p  Ibid.  p.  345. 

"  native  beauty  and  eomeimeMS  of  it ;  ,4  Ibid.  p.  38,  &c. 

<'  yet  it  would  stnuiflely  oool  his  affec-  ' '  ibid.  p.  30,  35,  61,  65,  1 14,  1 16» 

^*  tion  to  it,  to  consider,  that  he  should  1 25,  i^,  370. 

"  be  undone  by  the  match;  that  when  ■  Ibid.  p.  29,  30,  32,  38,  70,  122, 

"  he  had  it,  he  must  go  a  beggina  with  1 76,  188. 

'*  it,  and  be  in  danger  of  litfo/A  for  the  t  ibid.  p.  113.     Compare  Script. 

"  sake  of  that  which  he  had  chosen  Vindicat.  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  260.  and 

**  for  the  felicity  of  his  life."     TUhi-  Puffendorf,  book  lii.  ch.  4.  sect.  4.  p. 

son,  ibid.  254. 

»  Christianity  as  Old  &c.  p.  182,  "  Ibid.  p.  113, 134. 

*^'  ^:        ^  .          .  '  ?**^«P'  '3?>  13s.  17^  370. 

°  Ibid.  p.  3,  8,  67,  70, 369.  J  See  Second  Address,  p.  7. 
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wildest  enthfiBiasts.  Indeed,  all  claims  to  any  interned  notices 
excIusiTe  of  God^s  written  word,  whether  they  be  entitled  t lugptrv- 
tiony  or  internal  revelation^  or  inward  lighty  or  reason,  or  tn/Utiftf- 
lityy  or  what  else  soever ;  I  say,  all  such  claims  brought  to  exclude 
Scripture,  are  enthusiaetic  and  fanatical,  false  and  vain. 

But  some  perhi4>8  may  ask,  can  those  then  be  enthudaste  who 
profess  to  follow  reason  f  Yes,  undoubtedly,  if  by  reason  they 
mean  only  conceits.  Therefore  such  persons  are  now  commonly 
called  reasonists  and  rationalists,  to  distinguish  them  froai  true 
reasoners  or  rational  inquirers.  For  their  great  fault  is,  that  thejr 
will  not  suffer  reason  to  have  its/ree  course  or  full  exen»se,  nor 
allow  it  sufficient  lipht.  Season  desires  and  requires  all  useful 
notices,  and  all  the  friendly  intimtUions  that  can  be  procured: 
but  these  her  most  insidious  adversaries,  under  a  false  plea  of 
sufficiency^^  confine  her  to  short  measures,  and  shut  up  the 
avenues  of  improvement :  by  which  it  plainly  appears,  that  they 
are  just  such  friends  to  reason  as  they  are  to  morality  ;  friends 
to  the  name,  and  that  is  all.  They  follow  reason^  as  they  profess : 
but  we  maintain,  that  reason  itself  directs  us  to  take  in  Scripture, 
when  we  have  it  before  us,  for  our  liyht  and  our  yuiale.  Who 
then  is  the  friend  to  reason?  he  that  flatters  her  with  empty 
compliments,  or  he  that  follows  her  rules  f 

5.  From  the  article  of  entlmdasm,  I  proceed  next  to  two  other 
terms  of  reproach,  namely,  state-craft  and  priest-crafty  nearly 
allied  to  each  other,  (for  which  reason  I  mention  theni  together,) 
and  frequently  made  use  of  by  unbelievers,  in  order  to  render 
true  religion  odious  or  suspected.  It  has  often  been  suggested, 
that  religion  owed  its  birth  and  progress  to  the  subtle  contriv* 
ances  of  politicians  and  priests.  Indeed  priests  seem  to  have 
come  in  the  later,  to  bear  their  share  in  the  scandal.  Formerly, 
princes  only,  or  lawgivers,  were  marked  out  as  the  most  likely 
persons  to  have  wrought  those  marvellous  effects  upon  mankind. 

'  The  common  pretences  about  the  as  necessary  to  be  superadded  to  ah- 
suficiency  of  reason,  for  fumishinff  $tract  reason,  in  order  to  form  a  com- 
out  a  complete  system  of  religion  and  plete  system  of  religion  and  morality, 
morality,  seem  to  have  just  as  much  as  those  other  accounts  are  to  corn- 
sense  in  them,  as  if  a  man  should  pre-  plete  the  respective  arts  and  sciences : 
tend  to  draw  out  a  complete  system  and  if  reason  requires  that  these 
of  optics,  setting  aside  all  the  instruc-  should  be  taken  in,  it  is  running 
tions  brought  in  by  facts  and  observa-  counter  to  reason,  and  destroying  the 
tions ;  or  a  complete  system  of  phUo-  use  of  it,  to  leave  them  out.  There* 
sophy  or  medicine,  throwing  out  the  fore  the  pretences  of  these  gentlemen 
informations  of  history  and  experi-  to  reason  are  mere  fallacies  and  im- 
ments,     llie  Scripture  accounts  are  positions  upon  their  readers. 
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In  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  religion  should  be  oonoeived 
prior  to  prie$thood  appointed  to  serve  in  it :  unless  we  were  to 
suppose  some  previous  and  special  designation  of  the  persons  by 
Almighty  God.  In  the  natural  course  <d  things,  if  religion  was 
all  inhuman  invention,  it  must  have  been  invented  before /^tMte 
were  appointed  or  made.  For  example :  Evander,  suppose,  and 
Numa,  invented  and  formed  several  religipns,  or  superstitions,  and 
then  appointed  the  Luperci^  Potitii,  Pinarii,  Salii,  &c.  to  administer. 
I  say  then,  that  religion,  in  such  a  case,  must  naturally  go  before 
priesthood:  which  is  true,  though  the  inventor  should  appoint 
himself.  And  therefore  Gritias  was  so  far  in  the  right,  when  he 
thought  of  fathmng  religion  upon  human  policy,  to  ascribe  the 
invention  of  it  to  lawgivers^  or  politicians^  not  to  priests.  Gritias 
was  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  (in  the  days  of  Socrates, 
whose  most  unworthy  pupil  he  had  once  been,)  a  wicked  and 
profligate  man,  by  all  accounts^,  a  perfect  Atheist^^.  There 
eould  not  be  a  fitter  person  to  set  on  foot  the  conceit,  that  all 
religion  was  a  trick  of  state.  Euripides,  in  one  of  his  plays, 
introduces  Sisyphus,  an  ungodly  wretch,  as  saying  the  same 
thing<i,  agreeably  to  his  character:  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
sospect  with  Plutarch®,  (or  whoever  is  the  author,)  that  Euri- 
pides there  expressed  his  own  sentiments  under  disguised  I 
shall  not  here  waste  your  time  in  confuting  that  chimerical 
notion  of  Gritias  and  his  atheistical  companions.  It  was  ex- 
ploded by  all  sober  men  as  soon  as  started:  it  is  sufficiently 
answered,  even  by  Sextus  EmpiricusS,  a  Pagan  sceptic ;  but  has 
been  since  more  abundantly  confuted  and  exposed  by  several 
learned  modems^.  The  Academic,  in  Gicero,  occasionally  makes 
mention  of  it,  as  an  impious  suggestion,  contrived  to  overturn  all 
rdigion*.   Now,  as  to  our  particular  case,  there  needs  no  further 


•  Sextus  Empiricus,  adv.  Physic,  fitnpiric.  p.  562 ;  Bayle,  in  Euripides 
lib.  ix.  p.  36a.  eait.  Fabric.  and    Crittasj     Stillingfleet,    Origin. 

*>  See  Bayle's  Dictionary  in  Critias,  Sacr.  part  ii.  p.  49  j  Reimman.  Hist. 

*  Phitarch.  de  Superstitione,  Opp.  Atheism,  p.  123. 

torn.  ii.  p.  lyi.  Sext.  Empiric,  p.  i8a,  k  Sext.  Empiric,  p.  556. 

562.  Theoph.  Antioch.  lib.  iii.  p.  292.  *»  Stillinfffleet,  Origin.  Sacr.  part  ii. 

edit.  Hamb.  ch.  i.    Cudworth,  Intellect.  Syst.  p. 

^  Euripides  in  Sisyphus,  p.  492.  691,  &c.    TiUotsoo,  Serm.  i.  p.  16. 

edit.  Barnes.  fol.  edit.    Fabricius  de  Veritat.  Relig. 

•Plutarch,   de  Placit.   Philosoph.  Christianae, c. ix. p.317.  FayiDefens. 

torn.  ii.  p.  880.  Relig.  contr.  Toland,  p.  51, 52. 

'  Eunpides  hss  been  weU  defended  ^  Quid  ?  ii  qui  dixerunt  totsm  de 

by  Barnes,  in  Notts  ad  Euriuid.  p.  diis  immortalibus  opinionem  fictam 

493»  493 '  Fabricius,  in  Not.  ad  Sext.  esse  ab  hominibus  sapientibus  reipub- 
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answer  more  than  to  observe,  that  it  would  be  infinitdiy  absurd 
to  resolve  OhriaianUy  into  skUe-craft^  when  it  is  certain  and 
unquestionable  fact,  that  Christianity  subsisted  for  300  years 
together,  independent  of  the  secular  powera,  and  in  defiance  to 
the  united  gtate-era/i  of  all  the  world.  I  shall  just  take  notice, 
that  those  atheiitical  objectors,  in  their  blind  zeal  against  reli- 
gion, happened  to  lay  their  indictment  wrong.  It  is  tnie^  that 
many  tricks  have  been  played  with  religion,  by  princes,  states,  and 
people ;  and  many  superstitions,  false  worships,  and  impostures 
have  owed  their  birth  to  those  causes :  so  it  was  not  reUgion^ 
but  the  corruptions  of  religion,  which  came  in  by  9t(U&-craft. 
Jeroboam,  for  instance,  among  the  Jews,  and  Numa  among  the 
Bomans,  served  up  some  imposhires  of  their  own,  superadding 
them  to  the  old  foundation,  grafting  their  own  superstitions 
upon  the  ancient  religion.  For  the  fault  has  been,  (and  it  resolves 
into  the  depravity  of  human  nature,)  that  men  generaUy  have 
not  been  content  with  religion,  as  it  came  at  first  pure  out  of 
the  hands  of  God,  but  they  would  have  the  correcting  and 
refining  of  it  (as  they  fancied)  to  themselves ;  either  to  aocom* 
modate  it  to  their  own  particular  taste,  or  to  serve  some  other 
sinister  and  secular  ends.  It  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  nuun, 
with  what  infidels  are  now  doing,  and  have  been  doing  all  along ; 
only  with  this  difference,  ihaX  politicians  carried  the  humour  not 
quite  so  far :  for  they  were  content  with  corrupting  reli^on,  while 
nothing  will  serve  these  other  gentlemen,  but  discarding  it  all 
but  the  name^  under  pretence  still  of  improving  and  refining  it. 
There  is  the  same  secular  craft  in  both  cases,  only  exerting  itself 
in  a  different  way :  for  both  agree  in  the  main  leading  principle ; 
which  is,  to  take  religion  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  deal  with 
it  as  they  please,  abandoning  the  guidance  of  God^  to  follow  their 
own  in'oentions. 

6.  But  it  is  time  for  me  now  to  pass  on  from  state-craft  to  the 
other  more  famous  article  of  the  two,  entitled  priestcraft.  It  is 
a  favourite  word  amongst  our  modern  unbelievers^  and  has  been 
thought  to  make  no  small  figure  in  their  writings.  The  ends 
proposed  by  haranguing  upon  this  abusive  topic  seem  to  be,  first, 
to  wound  religion  through  the  sides  of  its  ministers ;  next,  to  give 
vent  to  some  uneBAy  passions ;  and  lastly,  if  possible,  to  draw  in 

licse  caussa,  ut  quos  ratio  non  posset,    runt  ?     Cicer,  de  Natvra  Deor.  cap. 
eos  ad  officium  religio  duoeret ;  nonne    xlii.  p.  102.  edit.  Davis. 
oranem  religionem  funditus  sustule- 
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the  unsuspecting!  unguarded  laity ^  as  parties  to  the  quarrel 
against  their  guides.    Now  as  to  this  compound  "wotA  priegtcraft^ 
(since  there  is  a  necessity  of  condescending  to  these  minute- 
nesses,) I  take  it  to  mean  some  fraud  of  priests,  in  imposing 
fahe  faci9,  or  falB$  doctrines,  or  false  claims  upon  the  world, 
under  the  name  of  religion,  for  their  own  humour,  ambition,  or 
advantage.     The  charge  of  such  saeerdUcd  craft  hath  often  been 
unjustly  laid  by  cndi'Sacerdatal  pride  or  resentment :  thus  Korah 
and  his  company  charged  Aaron,  GU>d's  high  priest,  very  injuri- 
ously, with  taking  too  much  upon  him^ ;   that  is  to  say,  with 
ambition  or  priestcraft.      Nevertheless,  there  are  instances  of 
priestcraft .;t««^i[)f  charged,  and  in  the  same  Scriptures:   there 
were  many  false  priests,  such  as  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  such  as 
Jeroboam  by  his  wicked  policy  set  up;  in  both  which  there  was 
undoubtedly  guile  and  priestcraft.    There  were  also  true  priests, 
but  very  ill  men,  who  misbehaved  in  their  office,  and  made  an 
infamous  merchandise  of  their  holy  function :  such  were  Hophni 
and  Pbinehas,  the  two  sons  of  Eli ;   who  are  therefore  justly 
chargeable  with  priestcraft,  and  are  perhaps  the  first  examples  of 
it  on  record.     But  as  the  charge  is  of  a  very  high  and  heinous 
nature,  it  ought  never  to  be  made  upon  mere  surmises  or  sus^ 
picions,  nor  without  plain  and  full  proof.     It  cannot,  I  presume, 
be  proved  that  either  Christ  or  his  Aposties  craftily  imposed  any 
false  facts,  or  false  doctrines,  ov  false  claims  upon  the  world.  They 
were  persons  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  craft  and  guHe^  in 
their  whole  conduct  and  character:  neither  could  any  human 
device  or  subtlety,  without  direct  assistance  from  above,  have 
ever  converted  the  world  as  they  did.     Christianity  therefore  in 
itself  is  certainly  no  prieetcrafi ;  and  this  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
insist  upon,  in  opposition  to  Deists.     For  could  they  prove  ever 
so  much  priestcraft  upon  the  Christian  Clergy,  it  is  all  foreign 
and  impertinent  to  their  cause,  while  Christianity  itself  stands 
clear  of  the  imputation.     A  dissenting  Christian,  who  should 
desire  a  further  reformation,  might  pertinently  exclaim  against 
the  priestcraft  of  the  Christian  Clergy,  if  there  were  occasion  for 
it :  but  in  a  Deist,  the  complaint  is  beside  the  purpose;  because 
his  quarrel,  primarily  and  properly,  is  not  with  the  modem  Clergy, 
but  with  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  with  Christianity  itself.    As 

^  Numb.  xvi.  3. 
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soon  aa  ever  a  man  discovers  himself  to  be  an  infidel,  his  com- 
plaints against  the  modem  Clergy  become  bruia  fulmina,  frivo- 
lous remonstrances,  such  as  answer  themselves.  For  when  it  is 
observed,  that  those  who  complain  so  tragically  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Christian  and  Protestant  Clergy,  complain  also  as  heavily 
of  the  tyranny  of  all  positive  institutions^  and  of  all  revealed  rdi- 
gion,  and  deal  as  rudely  almost  with  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selves^ and  even  with  Ood  most  high,  as  they  had  before  done 
with  Chriatisji  priests;  this  is  clearing  up  the  whole  affair  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  and  is  a  more  sensible  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Clergy,  abused  with  so  much  better  company,  than  any  other 
apology  whatsoever :  because  now  it  appears  that  the  principal 
ground  of  the  displeasure  against  them  is,  that  they  are  Ckrist^ 
ians. 

We  deny  not  however,  that  priests  may  be  corrupt,  as  well  as 
laics^  for  both  are  men.  What  profession  is  there  which  may 
not,  or  has  not,  or  will  not  frequently  be  abused !  Kings  have 
often  debased  the  throne  of  majesty;  senators  have  betrayed 
their  most  weighty  trusts ;  judges  have  defiled  the  bench  of  jus- 
tice :  even  prophets  have  misused  their  prophetic  dignity ;  and 
one  apostle^  of  twelve,  disgraced  the  apostolate  itself.  How  then 
can  it  be  expected,  that  priests  should  never  shame  their  order ; 
unless  they  could  plead  exemption  from  human  infirmities,  or 
had  the  privilege  to  be  impeccable !  But  supposing  them  ever 
so  corrupt,  what  argument  does  it  carry  with  it  for  the  purposes 
of  Deism  f  What  if  lawyers  should  be  found  to  pervert  both 
law  and  justice  ?  does  it  follow  that  our  legal  privileges  are  all  so 
many  nuUities,  that  Magna  Charta  is  a  Jiction^  and  the  Statute- 
book  an  imposture  f  I  presume,  such  logic  is  too  light  to  bear  in 
that  case :  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  of  more  force  in 
the  other.  The  faults  of  Christian  priests  or  of  Christians  are  no 
argument  against  the  professumy  but  against  the  professors  only, 
as  every  one  knows,  and  as  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  over: 
and  therefore  complaints  on  that  head  are  foreign  and  imperti- 
nent (were  they  otherwise  ever  so  just)  in  the  mouths  of  Deists ; 
though  few  besides  themselves  are  observed  to  exaggerate  as 
they  do. 

There  are  indeed  those  who  would  persuade  us,  that  there  is 
scarce  such  a  thing  as  a  Deist  in  the  kingdom,  but  that  they 
who  are  suspected  to  impugn  Christianity,  "  only  write  against 
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<*  priestcraft^'*^  It  seems  they  are  at  length  sensible  how  incom- 
petent the  plea  is,  and  how  foreign  to  the  cause  of  infidelity. 

We  might  be  heartily  glad^  my  Reverend  Brethren,  to  find 
the  report  true :  for  then  how  amicably  might  we  unite  together, 
our  accusers  and  we,  in  condemning  and  exploding  that  odious 
thing,  priestcrafi^  to  end  all  disputes.  I  have  no  inclination  to 
magnify  the  number  of  Deists :  I  am  willing  rather  to  hope  they 
will  appear  but  as  an  handful  of  men  in  comparison.  Yet  some 
there  certainly  are  who  write  against  both  Testaments,  and  in 
such  an  unfriendly  manner,  that  if  they  were  the  most  avowed 
infidels,  they  could  not  do  more.  These  men  we  call  Deists, 
a  name  of  their  own  choosing  to  avoid  a  worse.  Some  would 
have  Qs  add  the  epithet  of  Christian  to  it,  and  to  style  them 
Christian  Deists^ :  a  phrase  which  it  will  be  hard  to  make  sense 
of,  as  here  applied,  more  than  of  Christian  Pagans,  Christian 
Mahometans^  or  Christian  Infideh,  Indeed  the  word  Deist  or 
Theist,  in  its  original  signification,  implies  merely  the  belief  of  a 
tiW,  being  opposed  to  Atheist:  and  so  there  may  be  Deists  of 
various  kinds,  according  to  the  respective  religions  which  they 
receive,  over  and  above  that  prime  article.  There  may  be  Pagan 
Deists,  and  Jewish  Deists^  and  Mahometan  Deists^  and  Christian 
Deists;  meaning  such  persons  as  respectively  embrace  those 
several  religions,  above  the  belief  of  a  God.  But  those  that 
reject  all  traditional  religions,  and  yet  profess  to  believe  in  God, 
are  merely  Deists^  or  emphatically  such,  without  any  additional 
epithet  to  distinguish  them:  or  if  an  epithet  must  be  added, 
they  should  be  styled  Epicurean  Deists,  or  infidel  Deists,  or 
something  of  like  kind.  To  call  them  Christian  Deists  is  a  great 
abuse  of  language;  unless  Christians  were  to  be  distributed 
into  two  sorts,  Christians  and  No-christiaus,  or  Christians  and 
Antirchristians. 

It  is  very  true,  what  a  late  writer  says,  that  these  gentlemen 
do  *'  profess  to  be  Christians'^  i"  and  it  were  strange  if  they 
should  not  in  a  Christian  country,  where  the  very  name  is  vene- 
rable; especially  considering  that  even  Hobbes  and  Spinoza, 
and  others  of  like  principles,  did  so  before  them.  They  under- 
stood the  policy  of  introducing  new  doctrines,  gradually  and 
imperceptibly,  under  the  cover  of  the  eld  names :  so  they  re- 


1  Examination  of  the  facts,  &c.  in    tion,  p.361,  3^1. 
tie  Bp.  of  Chichester's  Sermon,  p.  58.        "  Examination  of  the  I 
»  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Crea-     Chichester's  Sermon,  p.  58. 
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tained  the  terms,  but  shifted  the  idetu  as  they  pleased.  Thej 
retained  the  name,  but  laboured  to  destroy  the  thing  under 
afiected  and  foreign  names,  viz.  credulity,  superstition,  prie$teraft, 
and  the  like,  as  I  have  been  shewing. 

As  to  priestcrafts  which  we  are  now  upon,  if  these  gentlemen 
have  any  where  observed  it,  they  may  bear  the  more  patiently 
with  ity  because  it  is  much  the  same  thing  with  what  themselves 
are  deeply  engaged  in ;  as  they  are  labouring  to  impose  false 
facts^  false  doctrines ^  KnA  false  claims  upon  the  world,  under  the 
name  of  religion,  for  their  own  humour,  ambition,  or  advantage^ 
Neither  is  it  to  the  purpose  to  plead,  that  *^  nobody  is  paid  to 
^'  maintain  Deism,^  or  that ''  no  interest  attends  it<*  \"  for  be 
that  ever  so  true  or  certain,  in  the  sense  intended,  (which  might 
bear  some  dispute,)  yet  if  the  maintainors  of  Deism  may  be 
supposed  to  gratify  either  their  tfices,  or  their  vanity^  or  their 
resentments,  they  have  then  an  interest  to  serve  in  doing  it;  they 
SkTepaid  in  such  a  way  as  most  pleases  them;  and  none  can  be 
paid  higher.  When  any  man  indulges  his  predominant  passions 
to  the  utmost,  be  the  instance  what  it  will,  he  thinks  himself 
well  paid  in  doing  it,  and  he  is  a  gainer  so  far,  in  his  own 
account,  because  he  gains  his  endP. 


^  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester's  Sermon,  p.  60. 

P  A  fine  writer  turns  the  ar^^ment 
upon  them  another  way:  "There  is 
"  something  so  ridiculous  and  per- 
"  verse  in  this  kind  of  sealots,  that 
*'  one  does  not  know  how  to  set  them 
*'  out  in  their  proper  colours.  They 
*'  are  a  sort  of  gamesters,  who  are 
"  eternally  upon  the  fret,  though  they 
**  play  for  nothing,  'fhey  are  per- 
"  petually  teazing  their  friends  to 
"  come  over  to  them,  though  at  the 
'*  same  time  they  allow  that  neither 
"  of  them  shall  get  any  thing  by  the 
"  bargain.  In  short,  the  geeU  of 
"  spreading  Atheism  is,  if  possible, 
'*  more  absurd  than  Atheism  itself." 
Addison* s  Evidences,  &c.  p.  323.  An- 
other very  ingenious  writer  hints  the 
same  thing  more  brieflv  thus :  "  One 
"  would  think  that  libertines,  of  all 
*'  men,  should  be  unconcerned  in 
"  making  proselytes  ;  since  they  ez- 
"  pect  no  ftUwre  reward  for  theu*  la- 
"  Dour,  and  to  succeed  in  it,  would 
'*  be  only  to  spoil  their  present  mar- 
"  ket."     Inqwry  efler  Wit,  p.  90. 


The  turn  of  the  thought  in  both 
appears  to  be  very  just,  as  to  any  real 
or  lasting  interest  here  or  hereafter : 
but  yet  tnose  gentlemen  have  an  in- 
terest to  serve  in  what  they  do,  and 
they  know  what  they  p2ay /or,  so  long 
as  they  run  no  great  risks  in  a  tem- 
poral account,  and  are  regardless  of 
the  future.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  some, 
merely  to  be  talked  qf,  as  men  of 
uncommon  sentiments.  Most  have  a 
fondness  for  their  own  conceptions, 
though  never  so  much  out  of  the 
way;  and  they  expect  to  be  highly 
admired  for  them :  some  affect  to 
surprise  the  public  with  paradoxes, 
ana  they  are  sure  to  gratify  some  of 
the  looser  sort,  and  to  obtain  their 
applauses.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  a 
relief  to  many,  to  fence  as  much  as 
possible  affainst  their  inward  fears, 
doubts,  ana  misgivings,  by  anv  strain- 
ed declamations :  and  as  Uiey  m 
uneasy  to  find  that  religion  is  held  in 
honour,  or  priests  in  esteem,  they 
may  be  inclinable  to  try  how  far  it 
may  be  pnu:ticable  to  turn  the  current 
o(  public  repute,  or  however  to  bear 
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But  perhaps  there  may  be  some  reflection  insinuated  against 
the  maintainers  of  Christianity^  as  they  are  paid  for  doing  it. 
The  fact  is  true,  and  it  is  an  honour  to  them,  that  they  are  paid 
by  tiie  public.  It  is  an  argument  that  what  they  teach  is  con- 
formable^ in  the  main,  to  the  general  sentiments  of  the  toisest 
and  best  men  amongst  us,  is  the  sense  of  the  legislature,  and  voice 
of  the  whole  nation  ;  not  private  persuasions :  a  circumstance,  as 
I  conceive,  very  much  in  their  favour^  and,  other  things  supposed 
equal,  a  presumption  that  truth  is  with  them,  rather  than  the 
contrary.  Besides  such  public  allotments  are  so  many  testi- 
monies given  to  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  their  ministry, 
like  as  in  other  useful  and  honourable  employments,  civil  and 
military.  And  what  can  be  the  reason  that  Deism,  which  has 
subsisted  now  for  2000  years,  or  more,  (reckoning  from  the  days 
of  Epicurus,)  should  never  yet  meet  with  any  kingdom  or  state, 
among  Pagans,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  Christians,  that  should 
judge  it  a  thing  proper  to  be  supported  at  the  public  charge,  or 
worth  the  rewarding?  I  forbear  to  say  more.  Let  those  gen- 
tlemen then  go  and  tell  it  abroad,  as  much  or  as  often  as  they 
please,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  paid  for  defending  Christ- 
ianity, or  hired  to  do  it,  (for  so  they  love  to  express  it  9 ;)  it  is 
all  very  well,  so  long  as  the  labourers  are  worthy  of  their  hire^. 
And  when  those  other  gentlemen  shall  please  to  produce  any 
thing  as  useful  to  society  as  Christianity  is,  and  as  beneficial  to 
mankind,  here  and  hereafter,  then  may  they  also  reasonably 
hope  for  the  like  honour  of  being  paid  by  the  public  for  it.  It  is 
neither  mean  nor  blameworthy  in  the  general,  to  take  rewards 
for  good  services ;  but  it  is  always  a  fault  to  serve  as  volunteers 
in  bad  ones.  Those  that  defend  Christianity  do  the  thing  that 
is  rigktf  (whatever  their  motives  'be ;)  while  those  that  either 
corrupt  it,  mutilate  it,  or  discard  it^  do  wrong^  which  makes  a 
s^isible  difference.  As  to  motives^  here  or  there,  the  favourable 
presumption  will  always  lie  on  the  side  of  the  religious^  that  their 
motives  are  not  merely  secular^  because  they  believe  in  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  which  their  accusers  despise.  Christians  may  act 
purely  upon  secular  motives,  but  infidels  of  course  U)ill:  there- 
fore let  them  not  reproach  us  on  this  head. 

op  i^nst  it,  for  a  time.  These  things  their  being  Atheists  or  Deists, 
oonsidered,  I  do  not  think  it  so  hara  i  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Crea- 
te account  for  some  men's  seal  mi  tion,  p.  165,  233,  334,  305. 
sprtadsng  Atheism  or  Deism,  as  for  '  Luke  z.  7. 
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I  have  but  one  thing  further  to  add  upon  the  subject  of 
prie^cra/t,  namely,  that  after  all  the  clamours  which  have  been 
raised  about  it  in  this  Protestant*  kingdom,  I  cannot  yet  perceive 
any  great  danger  there  is  of  it ;  except  it  be  from  that  very 
quarter  from  whence  all  the  clamour  comes.  Indeed  if  Deism 
should  once  spread  among  the  laity,  it  may  in  time  insinuate 
itself  further ;  and  then  probably  priestcraft  may  be  the  con- 
sequence :  for  the  most  noted  masters  of  that  craft  (such  for 
instance  as  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth)  have  been  shrewdly  suspected 
to  have  been  Deists  or  Infidels  in  masquerade,  by  some  loose 
sayings  which  they  dropped.  The  sons  of  Eli  before  mentioned, 
as  infamous  for  priestcraft,  "  were  sons  of  Belial ;  they  knew  not 
"  the  Lord*:"  they  were  practical  infidels,  if  not  more.  Wher- 
ever there  is  most  infidelity^  there  in  all  likelihood  will  be  the 
most  craft  and  guile  of  every  kind.  Men  that  seriously /kir  Gcd 
and  reverence  sacred  Writy  will  of  course  abhor  both  priestcraft 
and  antir-priestcraft :  but  infidels,  in  a  sacerdotal  capacity,  or  out 
of  it,  may  be  prepared  for  any  cunning  craftiness  whatever. 
Therefore,  I  say,  the  introducing  and  propagating  of  infidelity 
is  the  likeliest  means  to  bring  in  priestcraft.  The  same  thing  is 
further  evident  in  another  view :  indifference  to  all  religions  saps 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  tends  to  prepare  men 
equally,  either  for  no  religion^  or  for  any  corrupt  religion  that 
may  offer.  Besides,  all  confusion  and  distraction  in  religion 
amongst  us  weakens  the  Protestant  interest ;  and  whatever  that 
loses,  another  interest  gains.  So  that  infidelity  in  this  light  can 
serve  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  antiquated  super- 
stitionSy  and  to  hnng  priestcraft  in  again  at  a  back  door.     Oon« 

*  The  words  of  a  learned  Protestant  dacia  aucupantur  ii  qui  popiilo  nu- 

abroad  may  here  be  properly  inserted :  dam  veritatem  ex  sacris  hteiis  expo- 

An  est  religio  rrformata  polities  in    nunt? Ubinam  igitur  sunt  tot  et 

totum  adaptata?  An  in  verbi  divini  tantae  fraudes  et  nundinationes  om- 

prseconum  emolumentum  concinnata,  nium  religionum  sacerdotum,  et  eo- 

quorum  stipendia  plerisque  in  locis  rum  qui  sacris  praesunt,  et  unquam 

ad  assem  usque  definita  sunt?     An  aut  usquam  prsefuerunt,  ne  quidem 

est  borum  pietas  ars  et  purus  putus  exceptis  Judaeis,  Christianis,  et  Re- 

ousestus  ?    An  vendunt  sacra  ?    An  formatis  (qui  redivivi  sunt  Christiani) 

falsis  miraculis  et  fabulis  anilibus  vul-  ab  Adeisiamnone  tam  confidenter  de* 

f^  imperitum  decipiunt,  nisi   pias  cantatse,  et  tam  audacter  exprobratse  ? 

conciones  de  Deo  et  Christo,  de  no-  Nullibi,  ut  puto,  extant,  nisi  in  deliris 

stri  Salvatoris  ej usque  Apostolorum  Atheorum  cerebellis,  et  in  religionia 

miraculis,  de  poenis  et  prsemiis  post  hostium    scommatibus    et    comntiis. 

mortem,  comroenta  esse  velit  Adeisi-  Fayi  Defens.   Relig,    cont.    Toland, 

damon,  qui,  nisi  me  fallit  mens,  id  p.  60, 6i. 

non  diffitebitur  ?  An  fraudes  et  men-  ^  x  Sam.  ii.  12. 
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sistent  men  these  aU  the  while !  to  be  perpetually  declaiming 
against /^TMsfcro/i!,  and  at  the  same  time  labouring  to  the  utmost 
(knowingly  or  ignorantly)  to  introduce  it.  To  be  short,  the  only 
sure  way  to  keep  out  pristerafi  is  to  exclude  infidelity;  to 
reyerence  the  Bible;  to  support  a  Preiestant  government  and  a 
PftUstant  Clergy ;  to  esteem  those  of  the  Clergy  that  honour 
Grod,  and  deserve  well  of  their  function  ;  and  when  any  of  them 
misbehave,  either  to  cover  their  faults,  or  to  prosecute  them  in 
legal  form,  that  so  all  scandals  may  be  put  away  from  us. 

7.  The  seventh  and  last  article  of  impeachment  against  the 
Christian  religion  is  that  of  imposture :  an  odious  charge,  a  com- 
pendious calunmy,  all  reproaches  in  one.  I  need  not  be  long 
in  answering  it,  having  in  a  great  measure  anticipated  myself 
already  under  the  former  heads.  That  there  is  an  imposture 
somewhere  is  very  certain :  and  the  only  question  is,  who  are 
the  impostors  f  Beckon  up  the  marks  and  characters  of  an  im- 
posture»:  apply  them,  first,  to  Christ  and  his  doctrine  and 
followers,  and  see  whether  they  will  fit ;  and  next  apply  them  to 
Hobbes,  Spinoza,  &o.  and  their  doctrines  and  followers,  and  see 
whether  they  will  not  fit.  What  can  we  think  of  men  who  set 
themselves  up,  in  the  name  of  God,  uncalled,  and  as  rival  teachers 
to  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  to  Christ  and  his  Apostles :  who 
recommend  their  own  loose  systems  in  the  room  of  God's  wordy 
and  substitute  their  reveries  in  the  place  of  the  Bible :  whose 
rdipion  is  nobody  knows  what,  because  it  is  to  be  what  every 
man  shall  carve  out  for  himself  by  his  own  internal  light;  and 
likely  to  be  as  various  as  men's  capacities,  tempers,  circum- 
stances, or  faces :  whose  morality,  short  and  superficial  at  the 
best,  is  further  defective  as  wanting  a  proper  authority  to  sup- 
port it,  and  sanctums^  to  bind  it,  and  so  is  next  to  no  morality ; 

*  They  are  reckoned  up  by  Dr.  Pri-  froud, 

deiux,  as  followB :  6.  That  when  intrusted  with  many 

I.  That  it  must  always  have  for  its  conspirators,  it  can  never  be  long 

tsi  some  carnal  interest.  concealed. 

a.  That  it  can  have  none  but  wicked  7.  That  it  can  never  be  established* 

men  for  the  aathors  of  it.  unless  backed  with  force  and  violence. 

3.  That  both  these  must  appear  in  Prideaux,  Letter  to  Deists,  p.  7. 

the  ^ery  contexture  of  the  imposture  '  It  is  doubtful  whether  those  gen- 

itself.  tlemen,  many  of   them,  admit  any 

4.  That  it  can  never  be  so  fnmed,  future  state  at  all.  To  say  nothing  of 
but  that  it  roust  contain  some  pal-  Acosta,  or  other  single  writers  that 
fMt  falsities,  which  shall  discover  absolutely  rejected  it,  the  Pantheists 
the  faldty  of  the  rest.  (who  are  thought  to  make  the  most 

5.  That  wherever  it  is  first  props-  considerable  body)  plainly  discard  it, 
g«ted,  it  must  be  done  by  creft  and  if  we  may  judge  from  their  own  sys- 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  V.  F 
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and  whose  virtue  is  little  more  than  an  idea^  or  a  dead  and 
empty  namex.  Whose  God  is  either  universal  nature^  (no  God 
at  all,  in  any  proper  sense  2,)  or  else  a  kind  of  Epicurean  Deity, 
tied  up  from  interposing  at  all  by  mircusksj  and  from  issuing  out 
any  positive  laws,  and  from  making  any  rule  or  order  in  things 
indifferent  here,  and  from  doing  exemplary  justice  upon  simiers 
hereafter :  for  such  his  vindictiye  justice  is  profanely  ihiscalled 
or  misconstrued  ynte^  terath,  malice^  revenge^  tyranny^  and  the 
like.  As  Epicurus's  principal  aim,  after  courteously  acknow- 
ledging a  Deky,  was  to  divest  him  of  his  rule  and  governance, 
and  to  disarm  him  of  his  terrors^;  so  modem  Deiem  evidently 
centres  in  the  same  design,  and  differs  only  in  a  few  slight  cir- 
cumstances, air  to. the  manner  of  pursuing  it. 

Now  what  is  all  this  wild  doctrine,  this  compound  of  profane- 
ness  and  absurdities,  (so  solemnly  delivered  out  in  the  face  of 
the  world,)  hut  a  fraud  and  imposition  upon  the  public,  a  tAeai 
upon  the  populace,  a  formal  impMure^f  And  if  J  be- not  very 
much  mistaken,  it  is  an  imposture  df  a  more  pernicious  natufe, 
and  of  a  more  fatal  tendency,  (were  it  possible  it  should  ever 
prevail,)  than  any  other  noted  imposture  what£k)ever,  ancient  or 
modem.  Mahametism^  Payanistn,  and  paganized  Christianity, 
amidst  a  great  deal  of  mbbish,  have  yet  retained  the  prime 

terns.    "  Ut   omniuni    rerum   nobis  part  a.  p.  386,  &c. 

'*  initium   ortus    attuUt,  sic    adferet  >  See  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Na- 

"  mora  exitum :    ut  horum  nihil  ad  tare  delineated,  p.  76. 

'*  nos  ante  ortam  pertinuit,  sic  nihil  *  See  Christiani^aa  Old  &c.  p.  38, 

"  ^ost  mortem  pertinebit."    Panthe'  42. 

isticon,  p.  71.  Some  that  seem  to  *>  Tu  denique,  Epicure,  Deum  in- 
admit  a  future  state,  yet  plainly  reject  ermem  facis,  omnia  illi  /e/a,  omnem 
future  penalties.  See  Two  Lettera  detraxisti  potentiamj  et  ne  cuiqoam 
from  a  Deist  to  his  Friend,  p.  3,  1 7,  metuendus  esset,  projecisU  ilium  extra 
10.  The  author  of  Christianitj  as  motum.  Hunc  igitur  inseptum  in- 
Old  &c.  declares  against  all  future  genti  quodam  et  inexplicabiU  muro, 
penalties,  but  such  as  shaU  be  for  the  divisumque  a  contactu,  et  aconspeota 
amendment  of  the  party,  (ch.  iv.)  which  mortalium,  non  hab^  quare  verearis : 
may  amount  to  declaring  against  all,  uulla  illi  nee  tribuendi,  nee  nocendi 
unless  he  admito  Sk  purgatory  ;  which  materia  est.  Seneca  de  Benef.  lib.iv. 
he  has  not  yet  mentioned.  He  de-  cap.  19.  p.  436. 
Clares  also  against  punishment  hav-  ^  Ceterum,  ut  olim  obtrectatoribus 
ing  any  retrospect,  because  "what  is  ethnicis  imposturas  Christianismo  ob- 
"nast  cannot  be  helped/'  (Second  jicieotibus,  reponebat  OrigenesOib.  vi. 
Address,  p.  ^.)  which,  in  effect,  is  contr.  Celsum)  ipsos  impostores  esse 
declaring  agamst  all  proper  |mnwA-  omnium  mazimos;  ad  eundem  mo- 
ment  for  sins ;  and  is  exemptmg  the  dum  et  nos  in  novos  iUos  philosophos 
obstinate  and  incorrigible,  who  most  [Hobbium,  Spinosam,  &c.]  banc  la- 
deserve  punishment,  from  being  pu-  cem  retorquemusj/raudum^iie  eos  et 
nished  at  all.  imposturarvm  postulamus.  Kortholt. 
y  See  Scripture  Vindicated,  vol.  iv.  de  tribus  Impostoribus  magnis,  j).  3, 4. 
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fundamentals  of  virhte  and  podiineu ;  viz.  the  belief  of  a  Ood  and 
tkprtmdenee^  the  immortality  of  the  sout^  and  sk/utwrejudgmsntj 
together  with  eternal  rewards  and  punishments:  but  infidelity^ 
or  modem  Deiem^  (which  is  little  else  but  revived  Epieureiem, 
Sadduciim^  and  ZmuKehum^)  is  so  exceeding  loose  upon  the 
heads  aforementioned^  that  one  knows  not  what  solid  foundation 
it  leaves,  or  whether  any,  for  virtue  and  godUnese  to  rest  upon. 
In  this  view,  therefore,  it  must  appear  the  most  pemicioue  im- 
posture that  the  world  has  yet  known. 

Then  as  to  the  method  of  promoting  it,  it  is  such  as  threatens 
the  destruction  of  all  eineerUy  and  common  joroMfy.  The  strength 
of  it  lies  wholly  in  falsification,  stratagem,  and  wile.  It  cannot 
be  pleaded  for  decently,  without  dieowning  it,  verbally,  at  the 
same  time,  and  without  making  it  pass  for  the  very  reverse  of 
what  it  really  is.  Never  was  there  such  an  abuse  otgood  toords, 
or  such  a  misapplication  of  bad  ones^  in  any  other  cause,  nor  ever 
will  be.  Truth,  reason^  morality ^  virtue,  natural  religion,  internal 
revelation^  Christianity,  are  all  of  them  made  names  or  titles  for 
libertinism  and  irreligion ;  while  credulity,  bigotry,  &c.  are  made 
the  names  for  true  religion  and  godliness:  which  is  miscalling 
evil  good^  and  good  evilj  in  a  detestable  manner,  and  to  a  degree 
beyond  example.  These  things  considered,  I  scruple  not  to 
repeat,  that  there  never  was  a  greater  or  a  more  unnatural 
imposture  offered  to  the  world,  than  what  is  seen  in  modem 
deism,  or  infiddity. 

I  do  not  hereby  intend  to  deny  all  degrees  in  infidelity,  or  to 
condemn  all  equally :  the  infidel  schemes  are  various,  and  some 
worse  than  others.  Pantheism.^  for  instance,  and  Hobhism  are 
scandalously  bad,  scarce  differing  from  the  broadest  Atheism: 
and  FaiaUsm,  in  effect,  is  but  little  better.  There  may  be 
modester  schemes  than  these.  Rut  yet  take  the  best  and  most 
refined  system  of  Deism,  that  either  has  been  or  can  be  invented, 
and  what  is  it  (in  our  present  circumstances)  but  the  foUy  of  man, 
set  up  in  opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  f  a  confused 
medley  of  jarring  sentiments,  huddled  up  together  blindly  and 
presumptuously,  unthout  Ood  and  against  God!  I  mean  no 
reflection  here  upon  natural  religion;  which  (abstracted  from 
revealed,  after  borrowing  much  from  it)  is  an  excellent  thing**? 

^  There  are  several  good  systems  men,  Cumberland,  Wilkins,  and  Wol- 
of  natural  religion,  but  three  more  laston ;  who  all  took  a  rational  and 
particularly,  drawn  up  by  three  able    consistent  way,  and  such  as  must  in- 
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and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  so  far  as  it  goes.  NaiwralreUgi&n 
and  modern  Deism  are  not  the  same  thing,  but  widely  di£ferent. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  Deists  were  sincerely  in  the 
interests  of  natural  reUgian:  they  could  not  long  be  Deists,  if 
they  were.  For,  not  to  mention  several  other  considerations,  I 
shall  only  observe  here,  that  it  is  a  clear  and  self-evident  dictate 
of  natural  religion^  to  believe  and  embrace  whatever  God  has 
revecded  or  shaJl  reveal,  as  soon  as  sufficient  proof  shall  be  made 
of  its  being  so.  ^'  Whatever  is  immediately  revealed  from  Gk>d» 
"  must,  as  well  as  any  thing  else,  be  treated  as  what  it  is;  which 
^'  it  cannot  be,  if  it  is  not  treated  with  the  highest  regard,  idieved, 
"  and  obeyed^." 

I  have  now,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  run  through  the  several 
opprobrious  aspersions  and  odious  imputations  cast  upon  Christ- 
ianity, endeavouring  all  the  way  to  shew,  not  only  that  they  are 


evitably  terminate,  when  properly  pur- 
sued, in  a  serious  belief  of  Divine 
revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  Deism, 
which  rejects  all  Divine  revelation, 
must  as  inevitably  terminate,  if  con- 
sistently  pursued,  in  downright 
Atheism;  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  well 
shewn  in  his  Evidences  of  natural  and 
revealed  Religion,  p.  19—33.  fourth 
edit. 

One  might  be  apt  to  expect,  since 
the  Deists  talk  so  much  of  the  per- 
fection of  natural  religion,  that  they 
should  be  willing  at  least  to  adopt  the 
most  perfect  systems  of  it,  such  as  I 
have  mentioned ;  rather  than  leave  it 
to  every  day-labourer  to  draw  one  out 
for  himself.  But  they  have  reasons 
perhaps  for  not  doing  it.    For, 

I.  The  mora/tVy  in  those  systems  is 
so  extensive,  stnct,  and  pure,  that 
they  might  idmost  as  well  be  Christ' 
ians,  (in  point  of  restraint,)  as  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  all  the  rules  there 
prescribed. 

3.  If  they  were  once  to  admit  such 
a  thread  of  clear  and  close  reasoning, 
and  resolve  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  it 
would  carry  them,  they  could  not 
avoid  being  Christians.  For  the  proofs 
of  Christianity  stand  upon  as  dear  a 
foot  as  natural  religion  itself  does, 
especially  in  its  remoter  branches: 
besides  that,  the  law  of  natttre,  or 
reason,  will  now  of  course  take  in 
revelation,  and  make  it  one  of  its  own 
dictates. 


3.  The  principal  aim  and  design  of 
the  Deists  would  be  defeated  and 
frustrated,  as  it  seems,  were  they  to 
espouse  any  such  certain  scheme,  that 
should  be  admitted,  as  a  common  rule 
for  all  men.  The  three  excellent 
writers  before  named,  intended  one 
common  invariable  rule,  such  as  none 
should  swerve  from;  but  infidelity 
appears  to  admit  of  no  common  and 
invariable  system,  but  to  affect  an  in- 
dependent,  personal,  various  religion, 
according  as  every  man  may  fancy: 
[see  Literal  Scheme,  p.  435. J  and  the 
result  will  be,  that  every  one  shall  be 
left  to  do  whatseemeth  himpoodinkis 
own  eyes.  Which,  perhaps,  is  the  true 
reason,  why  every  man  is  to  have  the 
forming  of  the  rule  to  himself,  by  his 
own  internal  light,  without  the  help  of 
external  revelation  from  God,  or  in- 
struction from  men.  See  Christianity 
as  Old&c.  p.  377,  379,  380,  381,  395, 

29$»305.309»379- 

Upon  the  whole.  Deists  are  neither 
for  a  revealed  religion,  nor  for  a  iia- 
tural  one,  justly  so  called,  but  for  as 
many  natural  religions,  as  there  are 
men  of  different  circumstances  and 
abilities.  They  are  for  a  personal  re- 
ligion of  their  own  carving,  or  none : 
which  is  not  espousing na/trra/reli^tom, 
in  any  nroper  sense,  but  tibertmism 
only  and  irreUgion,  under  the  name 
of  the  religion  of  nature. 

*  Wollaston,  p.  311. 
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wroDgfuQy  charged  upon  Christians,  but  that  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,/tt8%  chargeable  upon  the  accusers  themselves  ;  who 
have  been  sending  their  readers  upon  a  false  pursuit  after  cre» 
dulity,  biffotry,  &c.  where  they  are  not,  only  to  turn  their  eyes 
off  from  observing  where  they  really  are.  True  religion  will 
ever  shine,  whether  considered  in  itself,  or  compared  with  the 
misshapen  schemes  set  up  against  it ;  and  those  who  are  not  yet 
duly  apprised  of  its  absolute  value  may  yet  perceive  enough  of  its 
comparative  excellency  over  infidelity;  as  a  man  that  doubts 
even  of  true  coin  may  know  a  plain  counterfeit  when  he  sees  it> 
and  may  be  certain  of  thus  much  at  least,  that  one  is  no  way 
comparable  to  the  other. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  if  we  take  a  survey  of  mankind  in 
former  ages,  we  shall  find,  that  though  they  had  the  same 
inclinations  to  ecae  and  pleasure  as  we  may  now  have,  and  tho 
same  aversion  to  restraints;  and  though  they  were  as  willing  to 
get  rid  of  the  terrible  apprehensions  of  God  and  a  world  to  come^ 
as  any  of  us  now  can  be ;  yet  so  strong  were  the  impressions  of 
religion  every  where,  that  infidelity  could  not  maintain  its 
ground,  even  in  the  darkest  times  of  Paganism ;  much  less  can 
it  be  able  to  do  it  now.  Or  supposing  it  might,  yet  what  could 
its  patrons  expect  to  gain  by  it  in  conclusion,  after  once  the 
wanton  humour  should  go  round,  but  to  fall,  with  others,  in  the 
universal  ruin  ?  In  the  mean  while,  it  is  observable,  that  they 
are  themselves,  in  some  measure,  sensible  of  the  use  of  religion^ 
as  often  as  their  own  liberty,  property,  or  reputation  is  con- 
cerned, and  they  then  claim  with  some  earnestness  the  benefits  of 
it ;  condemning  others  as  profane,  wicked,  or  impious,  (words 
without  sense,  or  however  without  force,  upon  their  principles,) 
who  are  but  suspected  to  treat  them  wrongfully.  It  is  only 
when  they  consider  themselves  as  actors^  that  religion  appears  so 
grievous  a  restraint ;  for  when  they  look  upon  themselves  as 
sufferers^  it  is  as  great  a  relief:  and  then  that  religion,  which  at 
other  times  is  ill  thought  of,  as  an  enemy  to  liberty,  is  found  to 
be  the  best  and  surest  friend  to  it.  To  conclude,  since  their 
Ueeniious  principles  are  condenmed  absolutely  by  all  mankind 
but  themselves,  and  by  themselves  also  at  times,  and  in  particular 
circumstances ;  more  needs  not  be  said  to  shew  how  erroneous 
and  pernicious  they  are,  and  how  justly  odious  in  the  sight  both 
of  God  and  man. 
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Rbvbrbnd  Bbethrbv, 

Upon  a  senous  and  attentive  review  of  the  general  finite  of 
religion  amongst  us,  and  of  the  particular  controversies  now 
depending^  I  could  not  think  of  any  subject  more  useful^  or  at 
this  time  more  seasonable,  than  the  subject  of  fundammtah. 
The  name  is  a  noted  name,  frequently  occurring  in  religious 
debates :  but  the  notion  is  often  left  obscure^  and  the  application 
is  so  various  among  contending  parties,  that  it  may  be  difficult 
to  fix  any  certain  rule  for  it^  though  it  is  allowed,  on  all  hands, 
that  much  depends  upon  it. 

Lord  Verulam,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  expressed 
his  judgment  of  the  great  importance  of  distinguishing  rightly 
between  points  fundamental  and  foint&  of  JurtAer  perfection;  so 
he  worded  the  distinction,  though,  I  think,  not  accurately.  At 
the  same  time  he  complimented  the  Divines  of  that  age,  as 
having  done  their  parts  to  entire  satisfaction  upon  that  article  a. 
But  upon  more  mature  consideration,  twenty  years  after,  or 
nearly,  he  apprehended  that  some  further  improvement  was  still 
wanting,  and  so  he  recommended  it,  among  the  desiderata  in 
theology,  to  the  care  and  diligence  of  succeeding  Divines^. 

The  subject  has  since  passed  through  many  learned  and  judi- 
cious handss  most  of  them  complaining  of  the  perplexities  ap- 
pearing in  it,  but  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  weight  and 
importance  of  it  ^. 

*  See  AdvaDcement  of  Learning,  1683.  Dean   Sherlock,  Vindic.  of 

p*  330,  321.  first  ed.  A.  0^1605.  StilUngfleet,  chap.  5. 

^  Augroentum  Scientiarum,  lib.  iz.  1693.   Dr.  Clagett,  vol.  ii.   Serm. 

p.  53a,  533.  ed.  Paris.  A.  D.  1624.  second  and  third. 

c  1635.  Mede's  Letters,  0pp.  vol.  1694.    Frid.  Soanheim.  Fil.  0pp. 

ii.  p.  1064 — 1074.  torn.  iii.  p.  1289,  &c. 

1638.  Chillingworth,  part  i.  chap.  1696.  Puffendorf.  Jus  feciale  Divi- 

3rd,  p.  1 15.  nam :  sive  de  Consensu  et  Dissensu 

1650.  Johann.  Uoornbeeck,  Socin.  Protestantium. 

Conrat.  torn.  i.  fib.  i.  cap.  9.  p.  181.  1697.  Witsius.  InSymbolum  Apo- 

Ezerdtat.  Theolog.  p.  712,  &c.  stol.  p.  9,  &c. 

1654.  Dr.  Hammona,  0pp.  vol.  i.  '7 '9*  Alphons.  Turretin  de  Arti- 

p.  275.  culis  Fundamentalibus. 

1665.   Bp.  StilUngfleet,   Rat.  Ac-  ^  Ardua  satis  et  taroen  neeessaria 

count,  part  i.  chap.  2, 3, 4.  est  disquisitto  de  dogmatibos  et  erro- 

1(80,  Lambert.  Velthuysius,  0pp.  ribus  fundttmentaliaus.    Hinc   enim 

ToL  i.  p.  693.  pendent  disputationes  et  deliberationes 
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The  very  name  of  fundamental  carries  in  it  some  confuse 
general  idea  of  weight  and  signijleancy ;  which  again  rises  in 
proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject  whereunto  it  belongs. 
Every  art  or  science,  every  society,  system,  or  constitution,  has  its 
fundamentcd  ruiea,  laws,  principles,  or  constituents,  which  it  rests 
upon,  and  whereby  it  subsists.  The  y^ord  fundamental^  in  such 
cases,  seems  to  mean  the  same  thing  with  essential,  and  to 
denote  that  wherein  the  very  essence  or  subsistence  of  the  subject 
spoken  of  is  contained.  And  as  there  is  a  just  distinction  to  be 
made  between  essentials  and  circumstantials,  so  is  there  the  like 
just  distinction  to  be  made  between  fundamentals  and  extrorfun- 
damentals,  or  non-fundamentals.  When  we  apply  the  epithet 
fundamental  either  to  religion  in  general  or  to  Christianity  in 
particular,  we  are  supposed  to  mean  something  essential  to  reli- 
gion or  Christianity ;  so  necessary  to  its  bemg,  or  at  least  to  its 
well-being,  that  it  could  not  subsist,  or  not  maintain  itself  tole* 
rably  without  it. 

There  is  in  Scripture  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  ground  sufficient  for  distinguishing  between  points  funda- 
mental to  Christianity  and  points  of  smaller  moment.  There  are 
the  weightier  matters,  and  the  matters  less  weighty;  some  things 
deserving  our  most  earnest  heed,  others  requiring  no  more  than 
ordinary  or  common  care.  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  in  com- 
menting upon  the  several  texts  which  appear  to  have  intimated 
the  distinction,  or  to  have  expressed  it  in  terms  ®.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament  abundantly  authorizes  the  distinction^ 
while  it  lays  a  very  particular  stress  upon  some  doctrines  more 
than  upon  others,  and  while  it  condemns  the  contrary  tenets  as 
subversive  of  the  Gospel,  or  sa  frustrating  the  grace  of  God,  or  as 
rendering  the  false  teachers  altogether  unworthy  of  Christian 
communion.  The  whole  conduct  of  our  Lord^s  Apostles  suffi- 
ciently declares  the  same  thing :  but  I  shall  instance  only  in  St. 

de  Ubertate  prophetandi,  de  tolerantia  cordiam  munitam  viam  parabit :  quo- 

timoderatume,aeharesi,desece8si(me,  modo  enim  pacis  iniri  consilia,  ante- 

de  scismate,  de  unione  et  syncretisnto  quam  illud  in  ffenere  decernatur,  amd 

ecdesianim,  de  excommmnicatume,  &c.  sit  dogma  fiMoamentaie,  nee  inUolijgi 

Voetius,  Diap.  5.    Conf.  Spanheim.  quidem  potest    Steph.  Gausem,  Dis^ 

p.  1389.  serf,  Theolog.  p.  104.  edit.  HaUe. 

Res  sane  dijfUsUis,  sed  ci;gu8  diffi-        *  See  the  texts  brought  together  and 

culta8tiicr«cK6tA'quadamutilitatecom-  descanted  upon  in  Hoombeeck,.  So« 

pensatur.  Nam,  primo,  Te  dogmatum  cin.  Confut.  lib.  L  cap.  9.  p.  188,  &c. 

fwitdametUaUuim  a  caeteris  distiuctio,  Velthuysius,  Tract,  de  Fundament, 

in  praxi  magnopere  adjuvabit.    Se-  p.  705.  Frid.  Spanheim.  torn.  iiLioiSS. 

cundo,  £a  res  aa  Christianonun  con-  1305.  Torretin.  de  Fundam.  p.  7, 8. 
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Paul,  that  I  may  not  be  tedious  in  a  plain  case.  There  were  in 
the  days  of  the  Apoetles,  Judaizers  of  two  several  kinds ;  some 
thinking  themselves  obliged,  as  Jews,  to  retain  their  Judaism 
abng  with  Christianity,  others  conceiving  that  the  Mosaioal  law 
was  BO  necessary,  that  it  ought  to  be  received,  under  pun  of 
damnation,  by  all,  whether  Jews  or  Qentilee.  Both  the  opinions 
were  wrong;  but  the  one  was  tolerabley  and  the  other  was  into- 
Israble.  Wherefore  St.  Paul  complied  in  some  measure  with  the 
Judaizers  of  the  first  sort,  being  willing,  in  such  cases, ''  to  be- 
^^  come  all  things  to  all  men  ^ :"  and  he  exhorted  his  new  con- 
verts of  the  Gentiles  to  bear  with  them,  and  to  receive  them  as 
brethren  6.  But  as  to  the  Judaizers  of  the  second  sort,  he  would 
not  ^^  give  place  to  them  by  subjection,  no  not  for  an  hour,  lest 
"  the  truth  of  the  Gospel"  should  fatally  suffer  by  it^.  He  ana- 
thematized them  as  subverters  of  the  faith  of  Christy  and  as  a 
reproach  to  the  Christian  nameL  This  single  instance  may  suf- 
fice to  point  out  the  distinction  between  fundamentals  and  non^ 
fmdameniak ;  and  to  illustrate  the  use  of  it  in  practice. 

The  primitive  churches  afterwards  had  the  same  distinction 
all  along  in  their  eye,  as  might  be  made  appear  from  numerous 
and  plain  testimonies^.  But  their  ordinary  conduct  in  admitting 
persons  to  communion,  or  rejecting  them  from  it,  according  to 
that  mle^  is  a  plain  and  sensible  argument  drawn  from  certain 
iact,  which  supersedes  all  further  inquiries.  Unity  in  the/ttn- 
iamenial  articles  of  faith  was  always  strictly  insisted  upon  as 
one  necessary  condition  of  church  membership :  and  if  any  man 
openly  and  resolutely  opposed  those  articles,  or  any  of  them,  he 
was  rejected  as  a  deserter  of  the  eomvwn  faiih,  and  treated  as 
anoft^fi. 

From  hence  then  it  may  appear,  that  the  distinction  which  we 
are  now  upon  is  ancient  and  tcell  grounded :  and  of  what  moment 
it  is  may  be  collected  from  hence,  that  the  previous  question, 
in  almost  every  dispute  concerning  church  communion^  depends 
upon  it.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if  much  pains  has  been  taken  by 
many  to  perplex  and  entangle  it :  for  they  who  are  most  afraid 

'  See  I  Cor.  ix.  ig — 33.  Acts  xvi.  3.  collected  in  Frid.  SpsDheim.  torn.  iii. 

zxi.  31 — 36.  1059, 1306.  Hooinbeeck,  Socin.  Con- 

s  See  Rom.  ziv.  xv.  CoIobs.  ii.  16,  fut.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  p.  310.    Turretin. 

17.  p.  9. 

k  GbL  ii.  5,  31.  ^    See  Bingham,  Christian  Anti- 

'  Gal.  i.  7,  8,  9.  v.  13.  quitiea,  b.  xvi.  chap.  i. 

^  See  many  of  those  testimonies 
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of  being  condemned  by  the  rule  will  declare  againet  it,  or  will 
warp  and  pervert  it,  to  make  it  serve  their  own  purposes. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  have  almost  as  many  different  rules  for  de- 
termining/wulamentals,  as  there  are  different  sects  or  parties  ; 
and  that  which  might  otherwise  serve  (if  all  men  were  reason- 
able) to  end  all  differences,  has  itself  been  too  often  made  one 
principal  bone  of  contention. 

But  though  perverse  disputers  may  at  any  time  raise  clouds 
and  darkness,  and  there  is  no  rule  so  clear,  but  a  wrangler  may 
contrive  a  thousand  ways  to  perplex  and  entangle  it ;  yet  if  the 
point  can  but  be  once  settled  upon  a  rational  foot,  the  clearing 
it  so  far  will  suffice  among  the  honest  and  reasonable  part  of  man- 
kind ;  and  it  is  an  end  worthy  of  our  thoughts  and  care^^.  It 
is  morally  certain  that  all  schemes  or  projects  for  any  perfect 
union  of  Christians,  however  well  intended  or  wisely  laid,  will  at 
length  fail  in  the  issue,  (through  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
capacities,  tempers,  interests,  passions,  prejudices,)  just  as  all 
schemes  for  an  universal  peace  throughout  the  world  (or  only, 
over  all  Europe)  will  of  course  fail  of  effect :  nevertheless,  we 
ought  evermore  seriously  to  seek  after  peace^  whether  religious 
or  secular,  and  to  promote  the  same  by  instruction,  counsel,  and 
endeavour,  as  far  as  passible,  or  reasonalle^  leaving  the  event  to 
Ood.  And  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  throwing  aside  any 
useful  means  of  making  peace,  though  some  persons  will  not 
admit  of  them,  and  others  may  turn  them  into  a  matter  of  more 
strife. 

As  the  distinction  between  doctrines  fundamental  and  non- 
fundamental  is  undoubtedly  just  in  the  general,  and  is  confessed, 
in  a  manner,  by  all  parties  to  be  a  good  previous  rule  for  settling 
the  terms  of  Christian  communion^  there  is  cei-tainly  a  way  of 
clearing  it  from  all  reasonable  exceptions,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  come  at  that  way.  Error  may  run  men  into  inex- 
tricable mazes,  and  commonly  does  so :  but  tnte  and  right  prin- 
ciples, regularly  and  aptly  pursued,  will  always  find  a  clear  exit. 
I  proceed  then  to  the  business  in  hand. 

It  will  be  needless  here  to  distinguish  between  the  funda- 
mentals of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  because  revealed  takes 

m   Optari  id  magis  potest  quam  Adeo  aliud  est,  quid  hie  alibique  jim 

eperari  inter  Christianos  ut  conveni-  debeat  videre  et  monere ;  aliud,  quid 

atur  vel  in  judicio  de  necessariis  et  fieri  possit,  vel  eventurwn  videatnr, 

fundamentalibus  reli^onis,  vel  ut  in  indicare.   Hoombeeck,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

lis  ab  omnibus  unanimiter  stetur p.  199* 
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in  both,  and  both,  so  oonBidered,  fall  into  one.  It  will  be  equally 
needless  to  distinguish  nicely  between  the  several  fundamentals 
of  /aiih,  toorship^  and  morcdityy  because  all  of  them  indifferently 
are  essential  to  Christianity,  and  ought  equally  to  be  insisted 
upon,  as  terms  of  Christian  communion.  But  it  may  be  highly 
needful  to  distinguish  fundamentals  considered  in  an  abstract 
view,  as  essentials  of  the  Christian  fabric  or  system,  (in  which 
liew  it  is,  that  they  are  most  properly  called  essentials  and/tin- 
datnentalsy)  and  fundamentals  considered  in  a  relative  view  to 
particular  persons,  in  which  respect  they  are  frequently  called 
necessaries,  as  being  ordinarily  necessary  to  salvation.  For 
though  the  fundamentals  and  the  necessaries  do  really  coincide, 
and  are  indeed  the  same  thing,  (equal  capacities  and  oppor- 
tunities supposed,)  yet  so  great  is  the  variety  of  capacities  and 
opportunities  in  different  persons,  that  one  rule  and  measure  of 
necessaries  will  not  equally  serve  for  all.  The  want  of  observing 
this  very  useful  distinction  between  fundamentals  as  such  in  an 
abstract  view,  and  necessaries  as  such  in  a  relative  view,  has  un- 
happily occasioned  much  confusion  in  our  present  subject :  and 
therefore  the  surest  and  readiest  way  to  clear  it  up  to  satis- 
faction will  be  to  attend  carefully  to  the  distinction  now  men- 
tioned°.  Fundamentals  in  their  abstract  view  are  of  a  fixed 
determined  nature  as  much  as  Christianity  itself  is,  and  may  be 
ascertained  by  plain  and  unalterable  rules ;  but  fundamentals  in 
their  relative  view  to  persons  will  always  vary  with  the  capacities 
and  opportunities  of  the  persons.  There  is  no  certain  judgment 
to  be  made  as  to  particular  men,  either  with  respect  to  their 
heads  or  their  hearts :  neither  can  we  presume  to  determine  in 
special  how  far  the  Divine  mercies  may  extend  o  towards  idiots^ 

»  Bp.  StUlingfleet  fneans  the  same  lingfieet.  Rat.  Account,  part  i.  chap.  2, 

thing  in  the  main,  thouffh  he  words  p.  49. 

it  differently,  where  he  distinguishes  <*  Ad  salutem  quae  prsecise  exigan- 
between  wnat  things  are  necessary  tur,  ita  ut  sine  lis  et  explicite  et  hue 
to  the  salvation  of  men  as  such,  or  vel  eo  usque  agnitis,  nemo  a  Deo 
considered  in  their  sinale  or  private  salvetur  vel  salvari  possit,  ecquis  de- 
capacities;  and  what  things  are  ne-  terminabit?  sc.  minimum  quod  sic. 
easary  to  l)e  owned  in  order  to  sal-  Neque  Dei  consiliarius  aliquis  existit, 
vatton  by  Christian  societies,  or  as  the  vel  Judex  saluiis  out  damnationis  ab 
bonds  and  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  ipso  est  constitutus,  ut  non  modo 
communion.  Whereupon  he  further  doceat  necessaria  ad  salutem  creditu 
adds :  '*  The  want  of  understanding  factuque,  (ouod  omnium  doctorum 
"  this  distinction  of  the  necessity  of  est,)  sed  denial  cum  quo  et  quanto 
"  things  has  caused  most  of  the  per-  sive  vt/to,  sive  errore,  ahquis  non  pos- 
"  plexitiea  and  confusion  in  this  con-  sit  ad  salutem  admitti,  vel  possit. 
"  troversy  of  fundament^ds.*'     Stil-  Ad  salutem  quae  requirat  Deus,  et 
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or  men  next  to  idiots  ;  towards  enthusiaaU^  or  others  not  far  from 
enthusiatU ;  towards  even  sensible  and  learned  men  erring  j^m- 
dafnewtaUt/j  but  under  some  uneonqueraUe  prejudice  or  disorder 
of  mind  P.  In  this  view,  there  is  no  fixed  measure  of  Junda- 
merUals :  or  to  speak  more  properly,  though  /undafnentals  as 
such  are  fixed  and  established  in  the  very  nature  or  reason  of 
things,  yet  meessaries  as  such  are  not  so ;  neither  need  they  be. 
The  way  then  is,  to  abstract  from  permms^  and  to  consider 
Jwidamentah  under  a  distinct  view,  as  referring  to  ih^fahrie  of 
Christianity.  All  parties  almost  one  way  or  other,  one  time  or 
another,  do  admit  of  the  like  distinction,  making  the  ierm»  of 
communion  somewhat  stricter  than  the  necessary  terms  of  sahor 
Hon:  that  is  to  say,  Aey  exclude  many  from  conamunion  as 
erring  fundamentally^  whom  notwithstanding  they  do  not,  they 
dare  not  condemn  absolutely  to  everlasting  perdition. 

The  reason  is,  because  they  can  make  no  certain  estimate  of 
the  infirmities  or  incapacities  which  the  men  may  unhappily  lie 
under,  nor  of  the  aUowanees  which  an  all-seeing  God  may  please 
to  make  to  them  upon  that  score.  The  Romanists,  who  are 
commonly  the  most  severe  in  their  censures  of  any  men  what- 
ever, yet  sometimes  do  make  a  distinction  between  excluding 
men  absolutely  from  Christian  communion,  and  peremptorily  sen- 
tencing the  same  men  to  eternal  damnation^.    The  Remonstrants, 

q^uce  nobia  velit  esse  cordi,  verbum  stood  :  they  bind  according  to  what  a 
ejus  copiose  tradit :  at  quid  ipse  velit  man  hath,  or  might  have  if  he  would; 
facere,  et  quomodo  aut  quousque  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
vel  pro  misericordia  cum  hominibae  not  and  could  not  have.  This  ez- 
agere  aut  justitia,  ipsi  relinquendum  ception  is  so  just  and  evident,  that  it 
daco.  Loquor  de  prmdsa  ultimi  ter-  was  sufficient  for  Scripture  or  creeds 
mini  in  peccato  vel  errore  ad  salutem  to  suppose  it  generally,  rather  than  to 
vel  damnationem  d^nitionej  mihi  mention  it:  for  every  one's  oonmion 
quidem,  quicquid  alii  aliter  censeant,  sense  will  readily  supply  it. 
visum  semper  inscrutabile.  Hooru'  4  Non  ease  tequaliter  definitos  aut 
heecki  Exercit,  Theolog.  p.  713.  definiendos  terminos  communionis  cum 
P  It  may  be  noted,  that  tnough  the  ecclena  invistbUi  at(]ue  adeo  cum 
Scripture  says  absolutely,  "  He  that  Christo  et  gratia  Dei;  et  terminos 
"  believeth  not  shall  faie  damned,"  eofniniiiitofiw  cum  ecclesia  externa  vi- 
and the  Athanasian  and  other  creeds  eibili,  docet  disputatio  nostrorum  cum 
have  followed  the  like  absolute  form  pontiBciis,  quod  excommunicati  pos- 
of  expression,  yet  from  other  places  sint  esse  in  ecclesia;  et  altera,  de 
of  Scripture,  and  from  the  nature  of  salute  majorum  nostrorum  sub  pa- 
ths thing,  it  is  plain  that  such  forms  patu.  Quin  et  ipsi  pont^icH  mode- 
of  expression  are  always  to  be  under-  ratiores,  Graecos  aliosque  Orientales 
stood  with  grains  of  allowance  for  extra  communionem  ecdesise  positos, 
imvincible  ignorance  or  unavoidable  ab  omni  salute  non  excludunt :  immo 
infirmity,  as  all  the  Divine  laws  con-  ne  nformatoe  quidem,  ex  sensu  Cas- 
ceming  either  matters  of  faith  or  sandri,  Renati  Benedicti  et  qui  illos 
matters  of  practice  are  to  be  under-  sequuntur.     Voetius,  Disput.  5. 
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who  in  debate,  and  to  serve  a  cauae,  love  to  confound  funda* 
mmUab  with  nsc08$arie8,  or  JundamenkUa  of  eommunum  with 
fmndamentab  ol  galvatian^  are  yet  observed  to  distinguish  them 
in  praetice :  for  they  receive  not  Jews,  Turks,  Pagans,  or  wild 
sectaries  professing  Christianity,  as  friends  or  brethren,  and  yet 
they  presume  not  to  exclude  them  absolutely  from  all  possibility 
of  being  saved  ^  All  which  shews,  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be 
made  between  /undamentals  considered  in  their  abstract  nature, 
as  mBmUial  parts  of  the  Christian  system,  axid  fundamentab  con- 
ndered  in  a  relative  view  to  the  salvation  of  particular  persons. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  the  way,  by  separating  from  the 
subject  what  belongs  not  to  it,  (but  has  been  unwarily  or  insi* 
diously  brought  in,  to  perplex  and  confound  it,)  I  may  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  explaining  the  rcUio  of  A/undamental  truth  or  error^ 
and  to  the  fixing  some  certain  ruh  whereby  to  discover  or  de- 
termine what  kind  of  doctrines  or  positions  properly  fall  under 
such  denomination. 

"  A  fundamental  doctrine  is  such  a  doctrine  as  is  in  strict 
''  sense  of  the  eeeence  of  Christianity,  without  which  the  whole 
**  building  and  superstructure  must  fall ;  the  belief  of  which  is 
**'  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  Christianity,  like  the  first  prtn-^ 
**  eiples  of  any  art  or  science^*'  So  says  a  learned  and  judicious 
vmter:  and  this  may  serve  for  a  good  general  description  of 
what  fundamental  means,  as  likewise  for  a  first  principle  or 
postukstum^  to  proceed  upon  in  our  further  inquiries. 

The  next  step  we  advance  to,  and  which  bears  an  immediate 
connection  with  the  former,  is,  that  such  doctrines  as  are  found 
to  be  intrinsical  or  essential  to  the  Christian  covenant  are  funda- 
mental truths^  and  such  as  are  plainly  and  directly  subversive  of  it 
Skvefindamental  errors. 

To  be  more  particular,  the  Christian  covenant  may  be  con- 

'  Hactenus  non  vidimiu  tales  Jo-  Remonstranticam  ilico  ezerceant,  in- 

dspos  a  societate  Remonstrantium  ge-  vitando  et  reipiendo  illos  in  commu- 

hemue  adjudicates.    Idem  dicendum  nionem  snam.     Voetius,  ibid. 
est  de  Gentilibus,  Mahumetistis,  Sa-        •  Sherlock,  Vindicat.  of  the  Def. 

mantis,    Henric  -  Nicolaitis,    David-  of  Stillingfleet,  p.  356. 
Joristis,     Franckistis,     Stephelianis,        AHicuii  funaamentales  ea  sunt  re- 

Wogelianis,   Pontificiis    moderator!-  ligionis  capita  que  ad  ejus  essentiam 

bus,  Anabaptistis,  Torrentianis,  &c.  seu  fimdamentwn  ita  ))ertinent,  tanti- 

Aut  omnes  Ulos  a  Deo  et  coelo  neoes-  que  sunt  in  ea  momenti,  ut  iis  demptia 

sario  exclnsissimos  pronuntient,  aut  stare  nequeat  religio,  vel  saltern  pnt- 

communione  et  fraternitate  sua  dig-  qptta  auadam  pkmeque  neeessaria  sui 

DOS  judicent;  et  consequenter  dilec-  parte  aestituatur.     Turretin.  p.  3,  3. 
tioncm  illam  suam  ae  moderationem 
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flidered  as  oontainiDg  or  including  the  several  articles  here 
following.  I.  A  Founder  and  principal  Covenanter.  2.  A  sub- 
ject capable  of  being  covenanted  with.  3.  A  charter  of  founda- 
tion. 4.  A  Mediator.  5.  Conditions  to  be  performed.  6.  Aids 
or  means  to  enable  to  performance.  7.  Sanctions  also,  to  bind 
the  covenant^  and  to  secure  obedience. 

I.  The  first  article  to  be  considered  is,  the  Founder  and 
principal  Covenanter :  for  without  this,  there  could  be  no  such 
covenant  as  is  here  supposed ;  a  covenant  of  grace  and  salvation 
made  with  mankind  by  God  the  Father,  in  and  by  Christ  Jesus^ 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  Sb  fundamental 
article  of  doctrine;  and  to  deny  or  to  disbelieve  it  is  to  err 
fundamentally.  In  the  belief  of  a  Deity  is  included  the  belief  of 
all  such  perfections  or  aUrUmtes  as  without  which  God  cannot  be 
understood  to  be  God:  and  therefore  to  disown  such  perfections 
as  are  necessarily  and  plainly  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
Being,  is  the  same  in  effect  with  disowning  the  existence^  and  so 
is  erring  fundamentally.  To  this  head  belongs  the  belief  of 
Grod's  being  our  Creator^  Preserver^  and  likewise  Inspector  over 
our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions*^ :  and  consequently  the  denial 
of  any  one  or  more  of  these  articles  must  be  numbered  among 
the  eiroTB  fundamental. 

But  besides  the  existence  and  providence  of  some  Divine  Being 
thus  considered  in  the  general,  (which  even  the  soberer  kind  of 
Pagans  made  part  of  their  creed,)  it  is  furiher  fundamental  in 
the  Christian  system  to  acknowledge  a  Deity  in  special ;  namely, 
Jehovah^  God  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  Fatker 
of  Christ,  In  opposition  to  the  false  Gods,  either  of  heathens  or 
heretics^.  For  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  Christian  barely  to  know 
or  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  but  to  understand  also  who  is 
Gody.  Faith  in  Jehovah  as  being  both  God  of  Israel  and  Father 
of  Christ  Jesus,  is  an  essential  in  Christian  theology,  and  fwnda- 
mental  to  the  Christian  covenant :  from  whence  also  it  is  evident, 
that  the  Simonians,  Cerinthians,  Marcionites,  Manichees,  and 
as  many  others  as  presumed  to  contest  this  article,  erred  fun- 
damentally. 

^  How  the  Christiaii  religion  carries  the  UnitiDg  of  Protestante,  p.  87,  &c. 

in  it  a  covenant  of  this  kind,  see  ex-  139,  &c. 

Slained  at  large  by  Baron  Puffendorf,  ^Vid.  Velthuysius,  p.  747,  748, 756. 

us  feciale  Divinum,  sect.  zz.  p.  j^a,  *  Velthuysius,  p.  749. 

&c.  sect,  zxxvii.  p.  134,  &c.    English  r  Vid.  Hoombeeck,  Socin.  Confut. 

translation,  'entitled,  An  Essay  towards  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  p .  3 1 7 . 
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II.  A  covenant  between  God  and  man  supposes  and  implies 
that  man  is  a  party  capable  of  being  covenanted  withy  has  freedom 
of  will  sufficient  to  denominate  him  a  moral  agents  apt  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil^  and  choosing  which  he  pleases.  Therefore 
the  doctrines  o{  free-will  (thus  understood)  and  of  the  essential 
differences  between  moral  good  and  evil  nre  fundamental  verities; 
and  to  disown  them,  or  either  of  them,  is  to  err  fundamentally^ 

III.  The  charter  of  foundation  is  undoubtedly  an  essential  of 
the  covenant:  and  therefore,  of  course^  the  admittance  of  the 
sacred  orades^  which  are  the  charter  itself,  (or  at  least  the  only 
authentic  instrument  of  conveyance,)  is  essential  to  the  covenant : 
consequently,  to  reject,  or  disbelieve  the  Divine  authority  of  sa- 
cred Writ,  is  to  err  fundamentally. 

IV.  The  belief  of  a  Mediator  of  the  Christian  covenant  is 
manifestly  an  essential,  and  needs  no  proof.  The  acknowledging 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Mediator  is  plainly  funda- 
mental,  according  to  the  old  tenor  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  to  deny  it  is  to  throw  up  Christianity  at  once. 

But  further,  the  acknowledging  such  a  Mediator  as  the  Scrip* 
ture  very  clearly  describes,  a  Divine  Mediator,  a  Mediator  who 
18  very  God  and  very  man,  while  one  Christ,  is  fundamental  also 
in  the  Christian  system.  "  We  must  know  and  believe  of  this 
*'  Mediator,  that  he  is  trvs  God  and  the  second  Person  in  the 
**  sacred  Trinity,  and  that  he  is  also  true  man,  and  that  the 
"  same,  who  is  both  God  and  man,  is  yet  but  one  Person.  The 
**  places  of  Scripture  are  numberless  which  prove  that  the  Me- 
**  diator  of  the  new  covenant  is  God,  which  give  to  him  that 
''  name  in  the  proper  sense  of  it,  and  ascribe  to  him  such  tcorls 
*'  as  can  be  ascribed  to  none  but  God.  And  this  indeed  is  what 
"  the  very  nature  of  the  covenant  required,  for  as  much  as  no 
"  creature  whatever  could  be  of  so  great  dignity  as  to  be  worthy 
*'  and  fit  to  bear  the  person  of  all  mankind  with  an  effect  so 
"  great  as  even  to  equal  the  creation  of  them^." 

To  deny  the  real  and  proper  Divinity  is  of  consequence  to  err 
fundamentally.  It  is  in  effect  "rejecting  the  chief  Person  of 
*'  the  covenant  upon  whom  our  salvation  depends,  and  does 
"  therein  overthrow  the  whole  covenant^." 

*  See  Clagett,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  2.  p.  56,  lock,  Vindicat.  &c.  p.  361 — 370. 
57*  .58>     Vdthuysius,  p.  75.  ^  Puffendorf.    ibid.    p.    143.   Ltt. 

^  Puffendorf.  sect.  xli.  p.  145.  Lat.  p.  135.  Engl, 
edit.  138.  Engl.  edit.  Compare  Sher- 
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To  this  head  belongs  the  doctrine  of  expiation,  atonement^  or 
scUis/action,  made  by  Christ  in  his  blood :  a  fundamental  article 
of  Christianity,  fully  expressed,  frequently  and  earnestly  incul- 
cated quite  through  the  New  Testament.  To  advance  oner's  own 
righteousness  in  opposition  to  justification  by  the  meritorious 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  as  sufficient  without  it^  is  plainly  altering 
the  terms  of  acceptance,  and  frustrating  the  covenant  in  Christ^s 
blood,  as  it  is  making  him  to  have  ^'  died  in  vain^  \^'  which  is 
subverting  the  whole  Gospel. 

'*  A  religion  tdth  a  sacrifice^  and  a  religion  toit&out  a  sacrifice^ 
*'  differ  in  the  whole  kind.  The  first  respects  the  atonement  of 
"  our  past  sins  and  our  daily  infirmities ;  it  respects  God  as  the 
**  judge  and  at>enger  of  wickedness,  as  well  as  the  rewarder  of 
*'  those  who  diligently  seek  him :  the  other  is  a  kind  of  phi- 
"  losophical  institution,  to  train  men  up  in  the  practice  of  piety 
"  and  virtue.  A  religion  unthout  a  sacrifice  is  at  most  but  half 
''  as  much  as  a  religion  toith  a  sacrifice :  and  that  haff  wherein 
"  they  agree  are  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  each  other. — 
"  The  practical  part  of  religion  is  vastly  altered  by  the  belief  or 
*'  denied  of  the  sacrifice  and  expiation  of  Chrisf's  death  ^."^  In  a 
word,  to  deny  the  expiation^  or  satisfaction^  is  to  renounce  the 
Christian  covenant^  and  is  refusing  to  be  saved  upon  the  Gospel 
terms;  which  undoubtedly  must  be  emng  fundamentally. 

V.  The  conditions  of  the  covenant  on  our  part  are  very  plainly 
essential  to  the  covenant  itself.  Consequently,  the  doctrines  of 
repentance  and  a  holy  life  are  fundamental  doctrines^.  What- 
ever tenets  or  principles  do  directly  and  evidently  overthrow  the 
necessity  of  holiness^  or  of  evangelical  obedience^  do  at  the  same 
time  subvert  the  Gospel  covenant^  and  are  therefore  grievous 
and  fatal  errors^  errors  in  the  foundation. 

VI.  The  aidsy  or  enabling  means,  without  which  the  cove- 
nanter cannot  perform  the  conditions,  must  of  course  be  looked 
upon  as  essenticU  to  the  covenant.  The  two  Sacraments  in  this 
view,  considered  as  enabling  means  of  grace,  are  essential  to  the 
covenant :  therefore  the  discarding  the  two  Sacraments,  or  either 
of  them,  and  the  denying  their  use  or  necessity,  is  erring  funda- 

^  Gal.  ii.  21.     Compare  Gal.  i.  6,  Puffendorf.  sect.  li.  p.  171.  Lat.  160. 

7,  8,  o.  Enffl. 

•  Sherlock,  Vindicat.  p.  282,  283.  'See  Puffendorf,  aect.  I.  54,55, 56. 

Conf.    Hoombeeck.   Socin.    Confiit.  Velthuys.  p.  790. 
p.  253.  Velthuyaius,  p.  756, 758, 769. 
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mentally  ff.  I  might  perhaps  come  at  the  same  conclusion  more 
directly,  by  considering  the  Sacraments  as  seals  of  the  covenant, 
and  so  bearing  in  that  view  an  immediate  relation  to  it  and  con- 
nection with  it.  But  I  know  not  whether  the  premises  might 
not  admit  of  some  dispute;  besides  that  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression is  not  so  clear  a  ground  to  build  an  argument  upon : 
though  at  the  same  time  I  make  no  question  but  that  the  two 
Sacraments  are  very  justly  styled,  and  really  are,  seals  of  the 
covenant. 

Among  the  necessary  aids  must  be  reckoned  the  assistance  or 
guidance  of  Grod^s  Holy  Spirit^  as  the  chief  of  all  aids,  and  what 
contains  all  other :  this  therefore  is  a  fundamental  principle. 
And  because  this  cannot  be  rightly  understood  without  ad- 
mitting that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  omnipresent,  all-sufficient,  ami,  in 
a  word,  strictly  Divine^  therefore  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  ek  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and  to 
disown  it  is  to  err  fundamentally^. 

And  since  it  is  manifest  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture, 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  one  Lord  Jehovah,  it  is  evident  that 
the  doctrine  of  three  real  Persons  in  one  eternal  Godhead  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Of  this  I  have  largely 
treated  elsewhere^ ;  but  I  may  here  take  leave  to  add  the  excel- 
lent words  of  Baron  Puffendorf,  a  person  of  exquisite  judgment, 
and  very  far  from  being  a  bigot  to  any  churchmen :  *'  In  this 
"  article  of  three  Persons  in  one  Divine  essence  lies  the  foundation 
"  of  genuine  Christian  religion ;  which  being  taken  away  this 
"  falls  to  the  ground,  and  nothing  will  remain  but  somewhat  of 
"  an  exact  moral  philosophy.  For  if  there  are  not  more  Persons 
"  than  one  in  the  Divine  essence,  there  is  no  Saviour^  no  redemp- 
**  tion,  no  faith,  no  justification^.**  Good  reason  there  is  why  the 
Christian  churches  would  never  communicate  either  with  the 
Samosateniaus  and  Arians  of  old  time,  or  with  the  Socinians  of 
later  date :  a  noble  writer  of  our  own  has  very  justly  observed, 
'*  That  by  this  very  thing,  that  they  disbelieve  the  article  of  the 
''  Holy  Trinity^  they  make  themselves  uncapable  of  the  commu- 
"  nion  of  other  Christian  people  of  the  Nicene  faith :   and  we 

f  Of  Baptism   in  particular,  see        ^  See  Sherlock,  Vindicat.  p.  27 1« 

Paffendorf.  Jus.  fecial,  sect.  lii.  liii.  294.  Velthuysius,  p.  783, 78^,  794. 
aod  Clarke's  Sennons,  vol.  is.  p.  86.        '  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 

Of  the  Eucharist  as  essential,  see  Trinity,  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 
Puffendorf.  ibid.  sect.  Ivii.  and  Vel-        ^  Puffendorf.  sect.  lii.  p.  174.  Lat. 

thuysen,  p.  800.  p.  162.  Engl. 
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^'  cannot  so  much  as  join  with  them  in  good  prayers,  because  we 
''  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  Persons  to  whom  our  devotions 
'*  must  be  addressed.  And  Christendom  never  did  so  lightly 
'^  esteem  the  article  of  the  Holy  Trinityy  as  not  to  glory  in  it> 
*'  and  confess  it  publicly,  and  express  it  in  all  our  Offices.  The 
*'  Holy  Ohost^  together  with  the  Father  and  the  8on^  must  be 
"  worshipped  and  glorified  ^^     But  I  proceed. 

VII.  In  the  seventh  and  last  place,  I  am  to  observe,  that  the 
sanctions  proper  to  bind  the  covenant,  and  to  give  it  its  due 
force  and  efficacy,  must  needs  be  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the 
covenant.  Accordingly,  the  doctrine  oi  9k  future  state  must  be  a 
fundamental  doctrine,  as  it  is  the  principle  of  all  religion :  for 
without  it  there  can  be  no  sufficient  inducement  to  the  constant 
and  conscientious  practice  of  virtue  and  piety.  The  doctrines 
also  of  a  resurrection^  and  final  judgment  by  Christ  our  Lord, 
together  with  the  doctrines  of  a  heaven  for  the  righteous,  and  a 
heU  for  the  ungodly,  are /un^m^to/ points  of  Christian  theology. 
To  deny  or  disbelieve  these  doctrines  is  to  overturn  the  covenarU^ 
because  it  directly  tends  to  defeat  and  frustrate  the  end  and  use 
of  it,  undermining  its  binding  force,  and  sapping  its  influences, 
depriving  it  of  its  life,  strength,  and  energy. 

Thus  far  I  have  proceeded  in  pointing  out  some  of  tho/ufufo- 
mental  verities,  together  with  the  fundamental  errors  opposite 
thereto,  and  known  by  their  contraries.  By  the  same  rule,  and 
upon  the  same  general  principles,  it  may  be  easy  to  draw  out 
more,  as  often  as  occasion  shall  require.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
exhibit  any  complete  catalogue^  either  of  fundamental  truths  or 
errors :  it  is  sufficient  that  we  have  a  certain  rule  to  conduct  by, 
whenever  any  question  arises  about  church  communion,  heresy^ 
schism,  or  the  like.  The  ablest  physicians  would  not  perhaps 
undertake  to  give  us  an  exact  catalogue  or  determinate  number 
of  all  the  essentials  of  human  life",  or  of  all  the  fatal  distempers 
or  mortal  wounds  incident  to  the  animal  frame  :  but  they  could 
easily  give  in  a  competent  list  of  either  kind ;  and  when  any 

'  Lord  Viscoant  Hatton.     In  the  consumi  sinamiia.    Sed  et  quis  dixe* 

Preface  to  his  Psalter,  p.  17.  rit  quot  cibarum  genera,  et  quot  vene- 

1°  See  Chillingworth,  part  i.  cap.  3.  norum  species  in  orbe  reperiuntur  ? 

sect.  13,53.    Frid.  Spanheim.  p.  131 3,  Quod  tamen  non  impedit  quo  minus 

&c.  Turretin.  p.  21,  &c.  et  cibis  uti  et  venetUs  abstinere  optime 

>>  Quis  dizerit,  quid  prsecise  ali-  possimus.     Quid  minim  ergo,  si  de 

mentorum  ad  vitam  sustinendam  re-  cibi^    animi   salutiferis   erroribusque 

quiratur  ?  Ne^ue  tamen  ob  iUam  ig-  exitialibus  idem  dicatur  ?    TWrelm. 

norantiam  penculum  est  ne  nos  fame  p.  33,  24. 
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paiticiilar  caae  comes  before  them,  they  can  for  the  most  part 
judge,  by  the  rules  of  thar  art,  what  means  may  be  necessary  to 
preserve  fife,  and  what  will  as  naturally  tend  to  destroy  it.  In 
like  manner,  though  Divines  take  not  upon  them  to  number  up 
with  exactness  all  the  verities  essential  to  the  life  of  Christianity, 
or  all  the  errors  suicersiw  and  destructive  of  it^  yet  they  can 
specify  several  in  each  kind  with  unerring  certainty,  and  have 
certain  rules  whereby  to  judge,  as  occasion  offers,  of  any  other  ; 
and  this  suffices  in  the  essentials  of  faitky  as  well  as  in  the  essen- 
tials of  practice. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  marking  out  the  exact  par- 
titions which  divide  fundamentals  from  non-fundamentalsy  as  they 
differ  only  in  the  degree  of  more  and  less  weighty:  but  then 
there  is  also  the  like  difficulty  in  settling  the  precise  boundaries 
between  hnoful  and  unlawful,  right  and  wrong,  tiriue  and  vice^  in 
many  particular  instances ;  which  yet  is  no  just  objection  to  the 
undertaking,  nor  accompanied  with  such  difficulties  as  need 
make  any  considerate  casuist  despair. 

Besides,  whatever  perplexities  may  sometimes  arise  in  theory^ 
there  will  be  few  or  none  in  practice^  since  in  case  of  just  and 
reasonable  doubt,  whether  such  or  such  an  article  ho  fundamental 
or  otherwise,  the  known  rule  is,  to  choose  the  safer  side.  If  it 
be  further  asked,  which  is  the  safer  side,  that  of  truth  or  of 
peace;  I  scruple  not  to  give  it  on  the  side  of  peace^  which  ordi- 
narily is  of  greater  value  (as  more  depends  upon  it)  than  the  sup- 
porting or  securing  the  outward  profession  of  a  non-fundamental 
truth,  or  which  does  not  certainly  appear  to  be  fundamental <>. 
When  I  speak  of  doubtful  cases,  I  would  not  be  understood  of 
doubtful  doctrines^  (for  such  are  not  fundamental,)  but  of  such 
cases  where  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  at  least  morally  certain, 
and  the  importance  of  it  only  doubtful.  In  such  cases  and  in- 
stances, reasons  of  peace  and  charity  (as  I  humbly  conceive) 
ought  to  prevail,  rather  than  break  communion  for  the  sake  of 
such  truth  as  cannot  be  clearly  proved  a,  fundamental  one  P.    Till 

°  Est  hie  prudenter  procedendum,  quae  insuper  talis   ad  communionem 

Ttt  fidei  in  non-necessariis  et  uppe  ecchsuB:    quandoque   enim,    retento 

dulnia  ac  incertioribua  dogmatibus  ita  fandamento,  non  excludi  judicio  hu- 

coDSolamoa,  ut  laedamua  charitatem,  mano  a  salute quoa  tamen  recipj 

et  eo6  forte  damnemus  quos  Christus  in  extemam  com  ecclesia  communion 

summiia  judex  absolvit.      Vitringa,  nem,  unionis,  ordinis,  disciplinie,  ledi- 

Observ.  Sacr.  lib.  v.  cap.  9.  p.  140.  ficationis  ratio  prohibeat.      In  quo,  si 

p  Placuit  et  theologis  distiDctio  in  unquam  alias,  observandam  evse,  ut 

necessaria  ad  salntis  consecutionem  et  nioderatae  prudentiae,  sic  Christians^ 
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good  proof  can  be  made  of  its  being  fundamental^  it  may  reason- 
ably pass  for  a  nan-fundamental :  and  they  who  reject  it,  or  re- 
fuse to  accept  it,  may  notwithstanding  be  received  as  Christian 
brethren^  yea  and  ought  to  be  received  as  such,  if  there  be  no 
other  greater  reason  for  excluding  them.  For  I  may  note  by 
the  way,  that  though  a  disagreement  in  fundamentals  is  one  bar 
to  communion,  and  a  very  just  one,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  one 
which  may  be  supposed.  If  any  non-fundamental  error  should 
be  rigorously  insisted  upon,  so  far  as  to  require  us  to  deny  any 
certain  truth,  or  if  any  sinful  terms  whatever  be  imposed ;  a 
breach  of  communion  must  follow  of  course,  (since  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  a  lie^  and  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,)  and  the 
imposers  in  such  cases  are  the  dividers.  So  likewise  in  case  of 
impure  worship  or  flagrant  immoralities^  (though  all  the  essentials 
of  faith  might  remain  secure,)  it  may  be  necessary  to  refuse 
communion  with  such  and  such  men,  or  bodies  of  men.  But 
I  have  no  occasion  to  consider  those  or  the  like  cases,  which  lie 
out  of  the  compass  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  subject  of  fim- 
damentals  was  all  that  I  undertook  to  state  and  clear  as  briefly 
as  might  be,  and  to  observe  how  far  Church  communion  hangs 
upon  that  single  article,  waving  the  consideration  of  other 
articles,  as  foreign  to  the  point  in  hand.  I  am  willing  to  hope 
that  what  has  been  said  may  be  found  sufficient  with  persons  of 
discernment,  for  determining  the  formal  reason  of  a  fundament^ 
truth  or  error;  and  for  the  settling  a  safe  and  easy  rule  to 
distinguish  the  same  from  what  is  not  fundamental.  I  have  not 
room  to  consider  particular  cases  and  instances,  wherein  some 
difficulties  may  occur :  but  if  the  general  rule  laid  down  be  right 
and  clear,  that  suffices ;  neither  is  the  rule  to  be  rejected  on 
account  of  accidental  difficulties  which  may  sometimes  happen  to 
arise  about  the  application  of  it. 

But  for  the  further  illustrating  or  confirming  the  rule  laid 
down,  it  may  be  now  proper  to  compare  it  with  other  rules^  some 
differing  in  tvot^ds  only,  (being  the  same  in  substance  with  it,) 
others  differing  in  the  main  thing,  and  some  of  them  very  widely. 
As  to  those  other  rules  which  appear  to  coincide  with  what  I 
have  offered,  or  scarcely  to  differ  from  it,  it  will  be  sufficient 
barely  to  mention  them  in  passing. 

charitatis,  ac  mutuse  iolerantuB  legem,  talis  excessu  (nisi  interoedat  totius 
— ^prudens  quisque  theologus  racile  ecclesice  salus)  quam  in  dtfectu,  Sfpan- 
UxgiiuT;  satiusque  peccari  in  chari-    heim,  Opp,  torn.  iii.  p.  1311. 
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Some  learned  and  judicious  writers  resolve  the  ratio  of  a  fun- 
damental article  into  its  essential  connection  with  the  general 
and  comprehensive  article  of  salvation  by  Christ^:  which  in 
reality  amounts  to  the  same  with  resolving  it,  as  I  have  done, 
into  the  nature  of  the  Christian  covenant.  Others  characterize 
fundamental  doctrines  as  being  "  necessary  to  the  love  of  God 
'^  towards  us,  or  to  that  love  of  ours  towards  him,  which  consists 
"  in  keeping  his  commandments'."^  Which  again  comes  to  the 
same  with  resolving  the  ratio  of  a  fundamental  into  the  covenant 
of  grace :  for  maintaining  that  covenant  in  all  its  essential  parts  or 
branches,  is  most  effectually  maintaining  the  principles  of  con- 
summate amity  between  God  and  man.  Our  very  judicious  Mr. 
Mede  resolves  the  formal  reason  of  a  fundamental  into  the  neces- 
sary connection  which  it  has  with  the  acts  and  functions  of 
Christian  life^:  but  he  owns  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  be 
resolved  into  the  necessary  connection  it  has  with  the  Christian 
covenant^  it  is  all  one  with  the  other,  differing  only  in  the  manner 
of  expression.  Baron  Puffendorf,  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon 
the  subject  of  Union  among  Protestants,  every  where  resolves 
the  ratio  of  a  fundamental,  just  as  I  have,  into  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  covenant.  But  I  proceed  to  consider  several  other 
rules  or  ratios  which  have  been  offered  by  learned  men,  and 
which  are  more  or  less  widely  differing  from  what  I  have  laid 
down.  It  will  be  proper  not  only  to  mention  them,  but  to  con- 
fute them  likewise,  by  pointing  out  their  faults  or  defects. 

I.  Some,  to  make  short  work,  and  to  cut  off  all  disputes  at 
once,  have  been  pleased  to  refer  us  to  the  definition  of  the  Church, 
as  the  surest  or  the  only  rule  for  determining  what  is  fundamental, 
and  what  not.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  definition  even  of  the 
primitive  churches,  after  the  Apostles,  is  merely  declaralive,  not 
effective;  makes  no  fundamental  article,  but  declares  only  what 
was  supposed  to  be  so  previously  to  that  declaration  :  and  there- 
fore we  must  look  higher  for  the  formal  reason  of  a  fundamental. 
The  judgment  of  the  primitive  churches  is,  no  doubt,  of  great 
use  and  weight,  as  they  drew  from  the  fountain  head,  and  well 
understood  the  true  and  genuine  principles  of  the  Christian 
system :  and  it  is  of  great  moment  to  observe  what  doctrines 
they  received  as  fundamental  truths,  and  what  they  rejected  as 

^  Dean  Sherlock,  Vindicat.  p.  259,  "  See  Mede  to  Hartlib.  Letter 
302.  Ixxxviii.  p.  1072.    Compare  Dr.  Cla- 

'  Whitby,  Comm.  on  i  John  ii.  5.    gett,  vol.  n.  Serm.  2.  p.  37. 
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fundamental  errors ;  because  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  all 
oircumstanoes  considered^  that  they  judged  very  rightly  in  both 
cases.  But  still  since  their  judgment  must  finally  be  submitted  to 
the  test  of  Scripture  and  ripht  reason,  and  cannot  be  admitted 
but  as  consonant  thereto^  it  is  very  plain  that  the  ratio  of  a 
fundamental  rests  not  ultimately  in  their  judgment  or  definition, 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  the  credentials  which 
it  brings  with  it,  by  which  all  the  rest  must  be  tried.  The  defi- 
nition  therefore  even  of  the  primitive  churches  can  never  be  justly 
looked  upon  as  the  proper  or  adequate  rule. 

As  to  the  definition  of  any  modem  church,  (the  Roman  for 
instance,)  the  pretences  urged  in  favour  of  it  are  altogether 
frivolous  and  vain.  To  boast  of  infallibility  against  a  thousand 
demonstrations  that  such  church  may  err,  and  in  fact  has  erredy 
and  yet  does  err^  is  a  ridiculous  vanity  at  the  best,  not  to  call  it 
by  a  worse  name.  And  it  is  very  odd  to  imagine  that  their 
definitions  are  an  unerring  rule,  when  they  cannot  be  more 
certain,  on  one  hand,  that  any  such  definitions  were  ever  nuide, 
or  are  now  extant,  than  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
Bxe  false  and  wrong,  and  some  of  them  even  palpably  absurd^. 

II.  There  are  those  who  take  Scripture  truths  sjid  fundamental 
trtUfis  to  be  tantamount  and  reciprocal,  conceiving  that  every 
thing  asserted  in  sacred  Writ  is  fundamental,  because  the  whole 
Scripture  was  written  for  our  learning^ y  and  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted in  any  part,  without  giving  the  lie  to  the  Holy  S^rit  of 
God.  But  this  opinion,  however  pious  in  appearance,  is  none  of 
the  most  solid  or  judicious.  It  confounds  the  truth  or  usefulness 
of  what  is  said  with  the  importance  or  necessity  of  it ;  as  if  there 
were  no  difference  between  the  weightier  matters  and  the  matters 
less  weighty.  Scripture  contains  points  of  an  inferior  moment, 
as  well  as  those  of  an  high  nature :  and  all  the  truths  contained 
in  it  are  neither  equally  clear  nor  equally  important^.   There  are 

t  If  the  reader  would  see  more  in  clesiasticam  necessaria ;    nee  omnia 

answer  to  this  first  pretence,  he  may  pari  necessitate  fidelibus  discenda  et 

please  to  consult  Bishop  Stillin^fleet,  inculcanda:  quod  coUigimus  ex  i  Cor. 

Rat.  Ac.  part  i.  c.  2.  p.  47,  &c.    Frid.  iii.  10, 12, 15.  Phil.  iii.  15, 16.  2  Tim. 

Spanheim.    Opp.    tom.  iii.  p.  1330.  i.  13.  i  'Fim.  vi.  3.  'Ht.  i.  i.  Accedat 

Alphons.  Turretin.    de   Fundament,  hsec  ratio,  quod  uti  in  omnibus  disci- 

c.ui.  p.  10,  II.  plinis,  sic  etiam  in  Scripturis  essen- 

"  Rom.  XV.  4.  tialia  et  oiVcta  religionis,  sive  axiomata 

'  Omnia  quae  in  Scripturis  occur-  sive  prsecepta,  a  commentariis  sint 

runt  non  sunt  feque  ad  «a/tt^arem^<2em,  distinguen^.     Multa  enim  ibi  trac- 

aut  ad  unionem  ac  eommunionem  Ec"  tantur  occasionaliter,  non  ex  profeseo. 
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many  incidental  verities,  historical^  geographical^  genealogical^ 
chronological,  &c.  which  common  Christians  are  obliged  rather 
implicitly  to  admit,  or  not  to  deny,  than  explicitly  to  know,  or 
treasure  up  in  their  minds.  There  may  be  thousands  or  millions 
of  these  inferior  truths  x  in  sacred  Writ,  which  it  may  suffice  to 
believe  in  the  gross,  under  this  one  general  proposition,  Whaiso- 
ever  Scripture  declares,  or  teaches^  is  infallibly  true  and  right.  If 
any  person,  without  any  ill  meaning,  should  dispute  or  deny 
many  of  those  occasional  inferior  points,  (misinterpreting  the 
texts,  and  retaining  all  the  while  a  just  veneration  for  the 
authority  of  holy  Scripture,)  he  might  be  thought  a  bad  critic  or 
commentator,  rather  than  a  bad  Christian :  but  were  the  same 
person  to  dispute  or  deny  the  necessity  of  holiness,  or  the  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection^  or  of  a  future  judgment,  (misinterpreting  the  texts 
whereon  those  doctrines  are  built,)  he  might  be,  and  would  be 
justly  suspected  as  guilty  of  prof ane  levity  and  heretical  pravity, 
notwithstanding  any  pretended  veneration  for  Scripture  he  might 
presume  to  boast  of.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  the  difference  in 
the  two  cases  now  mentioned !  plainly  this :  that  in  one  case, 
the  niain  substance  of  the  Christian  faith,  worship,  morality  would 
suffer  little  or  no  detriment,  but  in  the  other  case  would  suffer 
very  much.  Some  truths  are  valuable  for  the  sake  only  of  greater, 
which  they  may  accidentally  be  joined  with,  or  resolve  into ; 
while  those  greater  are  valuable  for  their  own  intrinsic  weight 
and  worth.  Hence  it  is,  that  creeds,  catechisms,  confessions,  and 
other  summaries  of  true  religion,  take  in  only  the  principal 
agenda  and  credenda,  leaving  out  the  truths  of  an  inferior  class ; 
though  scriptural,  and  infallibly  certain,  and  of  the  same  Divine 
authority  with  the  other.  Those  inferior  points  may  by  accident 
become  fundamental',  if  the  denying  them,  in  some  certain  cir- 

per  cognitionem,  utvocant,  divisivam,  sect.  3.  p.  173. 
in  orcHne  ad   Deum   et   spirituaUa.        *'  Such  as  pastors  are  not  bound  to 

Voetius,  Disput.  5.  Conf.  Hoornbeeck.  "  teach  their  flocks,  nor  their  flocks 

lib.  i.  c.  9.  p.  188.  Puffendorf.  sect.  60.  "  bound  to  know  and  remember ;  no 

Spanheim.  torn.  iii.  p.  1330.  Turretin.  **  nor  the  pastors  themselves  to  know 

p.  7,  II.  "  them  or  believe  them,  or  not  to  dis- 

y  "  Accidental,  circumstantial,  oc-  "  believe  them,  absolutely  and  always, 

"  casional  objects  of  faith,  millions  "  but  then  only  when  they  do  see  and 

"  whereof  there  are  in  holy  Scripture :  "  know  them  to  be  delivered  in  Scrip- 

"  such  as  are  to  be  believed  not /or  "  ture  as  Divine  revelations."   Chil- 

*'  themselves,  but   because  they  are  lingworih,  ibid.  p.  173. 
•'  joined  with  others  that  aic  necessary        «  "  To    acknowledge    any  propo- 

"  to  be  believed,  and  are  delivered  by  "  sition  to  be  of  IWwne  revelation  and 

"  the  same  authority  which  delivered  "  authority,  and  yet  to  deny  or  di«- 

"  these."     Chillingworth,    chap.    iv.  "  believe  it,  is  to  oflfend  against  this 
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cumstanoeB,  should  inevitably  carry  with  it  a  denial  of  the  DivinB 
authority  of  sacred  Writ :  but  that,  and  the  like  accidental  cir- 
cumstances excepted^  they  are  of  slight  moment  in  comparison, 
neither  would  it  be  justifiable  to  break  communion  with  any 
man  for  differing  from  us  in  things  only  of  that  kind^. 

I  may  further  add,  that  the  rule  which  I  have  been  here  con- 
sidering appears  to  be  faulty  in  defect,  as  well  as  in  excess:  for  as 
every  Scripture  tenet  is  not  fundamental,  so  neither  does  Scrip- 
ture, strictly  speaking,  contain  aU  fundamental  truths.  The  cer- 
tainty of  the  canon  in  general,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
code^  dkTeffmdamental  articles,  and  are  previous  to  those  which  Scrip- 
ture itself  contains :  and  our  obligation  to  receive  them  resolves 
into  this  fundamental  principle  of  natural  religion,  that  we  are 
bound  to  receive  with  reverence  whatever  God  shall  sufficiently 
make  known  to  us  as  his  law,  word^  and  will.     But  I  proceed. 

in.  A  third  pretended  rule  for  Aei^rmvaxag  fundamentals  is  to 
admit  every  thing  escpressly  taught  in  Scripture,  and  nothing  but 
what  is  so :  which  differs  from  the  former,  as  there  is  a  difference 
between  saying  every  thing  taught,  and  every  thing  expressly 
taught.  However  this  rule  also  is  faulty,  and  that  both  in 
excess  and  defect.  It  is  faulty  in  excess^  as  making  many  more 
fundamentals  than  there  really  are :  for  there  may  be  thousands 
of  very  express  verities  in  holy  Scripture  which  in  themselves  are 
not  fundamental,  having  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
Christian  covenant,  no  direct  concern  with  or  influence  upon 
faith,  worship,  or  morality.  It  is  faulty  likewise  in  the  other 
extreme,  of  defect^  as  not  taking  in  all  that  is  really  fundamental. 
The  sense  of  Scripture  is  Scripture ;  and  such  sense  may  be  cer- 
tain  and  indubitable^  when  it  is  not  express :  and  if  the  point  of 
doctrine  contained  in  it  be  of  the  important  kind,  nearly  affecting 
the  vitals  of  Christianity,  it  is  n,  fundamental  article.  Some  con- 
sequences are  so  direct,  plain,  and  immediate,  that  they  even 

"fundamental  article  and  around  of  *  In  loco  Rom.  xv.  4.  et  toto  capita 

**  faith,  that  God  is  true.    But  yet  a  ziv.  fuse  docet  Paulus  iniinnos  in  fide 

*'  {Treat  many  of  the  truths  revealed  tolerandos,  neque  alium  in  finem  ad- 

"  m  the  Gospel — a  man  may  be  iano-  ditur,  nam  quacunque  scrota  sunt  &c. 

"rant    of,    nay    disbelieve,    without  quamut  documentis  inScripturacon- 

"  danger  to  his  salvation ;  as  is  evi-  tentis,  ad  mansuetadinem  et  toleran- 

"  dent  in  those  who,  allowing  the  on-  tiam  Christianam  erudiamur.     Quod 

"  thority,  differ  in  the  interpretation  ipsum  ostendit  dissensum  aliquem  in 

*'  and  meaning   of  several  texts  of  capitibus  nan  momentosis,  quanquam 

"  Scripturenotthoughtfundamental."  Scrwtwra  traditis,  haudquaquam  ca- 

Locke,  Reae,  qf  Christianity,  vol.  il  pitale  esse.     T\irretin,  p.  12. 
p.  540.  fol.    Compare  p.  580. 
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force  their  way  into  every  attentive  and  well  disposed  mind.  It 
has  been  frequently  manifested^,  and  ought  now  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  ruled  case,  that  clear  consequential  proof  is  very  little 
short  of  express  text,  (if  it  be  at  all  so,)  either  as  to  value  or 
certainty  :  not  to  mention  that  express  text,  (or  what  some  may 
call  so,)  may  often  mislead  us,  if  we  make  not  use  of  reason  and 
argument y  that  is  to  say,  of  consequences^  to  draw  out  and  ascer- 
tain the  true  and  just  meaning.  It  may  indeed  be  allowed, 
that  fundamental  doctrines  ought  not  to  be  rested  upon  conse- 
quences really  obscure^  or  very  remote :  neither  ought  persons  to 
be  charged  with  capital  errors  for  holding  some  tenets,  which 
obscurely,  or  at  a  distance  only,  appear  to  strike  at  the  foundation. 
Therefore  Divines  have  distinguished  fundamental  errors  into  two 
sorts,  as  being  either  in  the  foundation^  or  near  the  foundation^ ; 
while  those  which  are  more  remote,  being  besides  the  foundation^ 
or  distant  from  it,  are  reckoned  among  the  nonrfundamental 
errors,  as  not  affecting  the  vitals,  or  essentials  of  Christianity, 
except  it  be  in  so  distant  or  obscure  a  manner,  that  a  person  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  not  to  see  such  consequence,  or  seriously 
to  abhor  it.  But  if  any  person  holds  a  tenet  which  plainly, 
directly,  and  a,tf  rsf  consequence,  destroys  a  fwidamental  article, 
he  is  altogether  as  blamable  as  if  he  erred  against  the  express 
text,  in  a  point  of  like  importance^.     But  T  pass  on. 

IV.  Another  pretended  rule  is,  that  whatever  Scripture  has 
expressly  declared  necessary,  or  commanded  us  to  believe  under 
pain  of  damnation,  or  of  exclusion  from  Christian  communion, 
that  18  fundamental,  and  nothing  else  is.  Now  as  to  the  first 
part,  it  is  certain,  that  whatever  Scripture  has  thus  strongly 
bound  upon  us  \s  fundamental :  but  it  is  not  true,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  whatever  Scripture  has  not  so  bound  upon  us  is  not 
fundamsntal.     So  then  this  rule  is  faulty  in  defect^  as  narrowing 

^  Dallseus  de  Fidei  ex  Scri{>turi8  indirecte,eX^rprmamcoiueqttentiam 

Demonstratione,  par.  i.  c.  v — xiii.  p.  thesis  ilia  evertitur. 

31 — 91.   Hoornbeeck.  Socin.  Confut.  Error  super  fundamento,  vel  prater 

S.  210,  &c.  Voetius,  Disput.  5.  Frid.  fundamenivm  est,  quo  aliquid  stap 
panheim.  torn.  iii.  p.  1337.  Cum-  tuitur  quod  per  remotiorem  aut  o6«cs- 
ming,  Dissertation  of  Scripture  Con*  riorem  consequentiam,  et  eminus,  pug- 
sequences.  Turrettn.  de  Fundament,  nat  cum  thesi  fundamental!,  eamque 
p.  17.  plus  aut  minus  Isedit  aut  concutit,aut 
^  Error  in  fundamento  ille  est,  qui  saltem  radit  ac  tangit.  Voetius,  de 
dirtcte  aut  plures,  ant  unam  thesin  Artie,  et  Error,  fundam,  sect.  5. 
fundamentalem  negat  atque  oppugnat.  Conf.  Hoornbeeck.  Socin.  Confut.  p. 

Error  etrca  fundamentum  est,  qui  210. 

non  negat  directe  thesin,  illam  tamen  ^  Vid.  Turretin.  p.  17. 
antithesin  tenet  qua  stante  et  defensa. 
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the  foundation  more  than  is  just  or  proper.  God's  plainly 
revealing  any  doctrine  carries  in  it  the  force  of  a  strict  command 
to  assent  to  it  as  true^  whenever  we  think  of  it  as  revealed :  and 
if  such  doctrine  be  found  to  bear  an  intrinsical  or  eifsential  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  covenant^  that  single 
consideration,  added  to  the  former,  is  sufficient  to  make  out  its 
importance^  and  to  signify  to  every  man  of  common  discern- 
ment the  fundamental  nature  of  such  article,  without  any  addi- 
tional declaration  from  sacred  Writ.  However  it  may  perhaps 
be  justly  said,  that,  in  a  general  way,  all  the  essentials  of  the 
Gk>spel  are  declared  to  be  necessary  to  salvation  in  one  single 
text,  which  declares  the  belief  of  the  Gospel  necessary :  "  He 
"  that  believeth  it  not,  shall  be  damned.''  Mark  xvi.  i6.  What 
are  the  essential  articles  must  be  learned  from  other  places,  or 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself ;  but  whatever  they  are,  they 
are  here  declared  to  be  necessary.  But  of  this  matter  I  have 
professedly  treated  elsewhere®,  and  need  not  repeat ;  except  you 
will  give  me  leave,  thus  far,  to  say,  what  1  there  prove,  that 
"  the  importance  of  any  doctrine  is  not  to  be  judged  of  merely 
"  from  the  declarations  of  Scripture  concerning  its  necessity ,  but 
"  from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  the  rela- 
•*  tion  it  bears  to  the  other  parts  of  revealed  religion,  and  from 
"  the  mischiefs  likely  to  ensue  upon  the  opposing  of  it." 

V.  Some  very  considerable  Protestant  writers  f,  in  their  dis- 
putes with  the  Romanists,  have  often  referred  to  the  Creed 
called  the  Apostles',  both  for  the  rule  and  the  sample  of  funda- 
mentals. But  then  it  ought  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  most  which  those  excellent  persons  intended  by  it  is, 
that  the  Creed  contains  all  necessary  matters  of  simple  belief: 
which  if  admitted,  does  not  sufficiently  answer  our  present  pur- 
pose with  respect  to  the  question  of  Church  communion:  for 
fundamentals  of  worship  and  of  Christian  morality  must  be  con- 
sidered in  this  case,  as  well  as  fundamentals  oi  m^re  faith.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  rather  supposes  than  contains 
the  article  of  the  Divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
and  therefore  is  no  complete  catalogue  or  summary  of  funda- 
mentals. Besides,  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether  it  really 
contains  or  includes  all  the  fundamentals  of  simple  belief  which 

«  Importance  ofthe  Doctrine  of  the  Calixtus,  Chillingworth,  Stillingfleet, 
Trinity,  vol.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  446—450.  Tillotson,  Whitby,  &c. 

'  Such  as  Petit,  Usher,  Davenant, 
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are  to  be  found  in  holy  Scriptures :  or  if  it  does  now,  it  did  not 
always ;  for  it  was  once  much  shorter.  And  creeds  never  were 
intended  as  perfect  catalogues  of fundameTttab,  but  were  compiled 
with  other  views  and  for  other  purposes^.  I  may  add  further, 
that  were  the  Roman  Creed  ever  so  complete  a  catalogue  of 
fundamentals^  when  rightly  understood,  yet  since  that  creed  is 
verbally  admitted  by  all  parties  and  denominations  of  Christians, 
and  by  some  that  err  fundamentally  even  in  point  of  simple 
belief  (as  by  Arians,  Socinians,  Sabellians^  &c.  who  warp  the 
general  expressions  of  the  Creed,  as  they  do  Scripture  texts 
also,  to  their  respective  persuasions,)  the  Creed  so  misinter* 
preted  and  misapplied  will  be  of  very  little  service  to  us,  for  the 
A\9i\ngauAi\VigfundameiUal  articles  from  non-fundamental.  Those 
learned  Divines,  who  have  spoken  the  most  highly  of  its  per- 
fection  and  use,  have  always  supposed  that  it  ought  however  to 
be  rigidly  understood,  according  to  the  true  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  compilers  that  drew  it  up,  and  of  the  churches  which  made 
use  of  it :  otherwise  the  design  of  it  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  or 
frustrated  i. 

From  what  hath  been  observed,  we  may  certainly  conclude 
that  the  rule  which  refers  us  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  a  wrong 
rule,  as  it  is  faulty  in  defect^  shortening  the  number  of  funda- 
mentals  more  than  is  meet :  at  the  same  time  it  appears  also,  in 
some  other  respects,  to  be  peccant  in  excess^  taking  in  some 
articles  which  seem  not  to  merit  a  place  among  fundamentals* 
Such  for  instance  are  the  articles  of  Christ's  suffering  under 

r  Ad  qusestionem  propositam  re-  adorationeet  cultu,etpraxi  nova  vita, 

spondemus,  non  omnes  articuhs  ne-  quae  exerceri  rite  non  possunt,  nisi  et 

cessarios,  si  id  solum  quod  expressum  cognoscantur,  et  uecessaria  esse  cre- 

est  consideres,  symbolo  contineri.  Ni-  dantur.     fVitshu  in  Symb.  Apostol. 

hil  enim  hie  est  de  verbo  Dei  quod  p.  17. 

fidei    nostrse    prozimum    objectum,  ^  See  my  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

norma,  et  fons  est ;  quodque  prseterea  Grit.    Hist,  of  the  Athanas.  Creed, 

JundamentuM   Apostolorum    et   Pro-  vol.  iii.  p.  353.     Remarks  on  Clarke's 

Shetarum  dicitur,  Ephes.  ii.  20.  Nihil  Catechism,  vol.  iv.  p.  39.  Importance, 
e  peccato  et  miseria  nostra,  ctgus  vol.  iii.  p.  536. 
cognitio  tamen  ut  unice  necessaria  ^  Si  qui  ex  nostris  dixerint  omnes 
innilcatur,  Jerem.  iii.  13.  Nihil  de  fundamentales  articulos  in  symbolo 
justijicatione  per  Jidem,  sine  operibus  contineri,  id  non  eo  dixerunt  sensu, 
legis,  ci:gus  tamen  notitiam  tanti  fa-  quasi  verborum  symboli  recitationem 
ciebat  Apostolus,  ut  prse  ea,  reliqua  mox  pro  sufficient!  Christianismi  sig- 
omnia  ut  damnum  et  stercora  repu-  no  haberent :  nam  fides  nostra  non 
taret,  (Phil.  iii.  8,  9.)  et  Christi  ex-  in  verbis,  sed  in  seiisu  sita  est,  non 
sortes  esse,  et  a  gratia  excidisse  de-  in  superficie  sed  in  vnedulla,  non  in 
claret,  quicunque  per  legem  justificari  sermon  um/o/m,  sed  in  radice  ratio- 
volant.  GiJ.  V.  4.    Nihil  etiam  de  Dei  nis.  IVitsius  ubi  supra,  p.  17. 
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Pontius  Pilate^  and  of  his  descent  into  hell,  whatever  it  means : 
for  though  they  are  Seriptural  truths,  theological  verities,  or  articles 
of  religion^  yet  that  they  are  properly  articles  of  faith,  of  the 
essential  and  fundamental  kind,  (more  than  several  other  Scrips 
ture  truths  left  out  of  the  creeds,)  does  not  appear^ ;  neither 
does  their  perspicuity,  or  intrinsic  dignity,  or  use,  give  them  a 
clear  preference  above  many  less  noted  articles  of  religion  which 
might  be  named^ 

y  I.  Some  have  been  of  opinion^  that  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  two  first  verses,  gives  us  a  com- 
plete  list  of  fundamentals,  under  four  or  five  articles,  viz.  rq^ent- 
anee^  faith  in  God^  baptism  with  eonfrmaOon,  resurrection,  and 
Judgment^.  But  this  opinion  appears  to  be  founded  only  in  the 
equivocal  sense  of  the  name  fundamental,  and  the  want  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  elementaries  and  the  essentials  of  Christ- 
ianity. The  Apostle  is  there  speaking  of  milk  as  opposed  to 
strong  meaty  of  doctrines  proper  to  babes  in  Christ,  as  opposed  to 
doctrines  fit  for  grown  men:  he  is  not  speaking  of  points  essential 
to  the  Christian  system,  as  opposed  to  points  not  essential.  The 
first  elements  of  Christianity  are  not  the  same  W\^  fundamentals, 
in  the  sense  we  here  take  the  word,  as  signifying  essentials: 
therefore  that  passage  out  of  the  Hebrews  is  wide  of  our  present 
purpose,  and  mostly  foreign  to  the  business  in  hand.  It  may 
indeed  be  allowed,  that  the  elementary  doctrines  there  specified 
are  so  many  essentials  likewise:  but  there  are  other  essentials 

k  Vid. Turretin.de Fundam. p.  14.  "laying  on  of  hands j   and,  lastly, 

^  See  more  upon  this  argument  in  "  that  we  lire  as  becomes  such  per- 

Voetius,  de  Artie,  et  Error,  fundam.  "  sons  as  are  in  continual  expectation 

sect.  5.     Hoombeeck.  Socin.  Confut.  "  of  a  resurrection  from  the  aead,  and 

tom.  i.  lib.  I.  cap.  9.  p.  256.  tom.  ii.  "  of  eternal  judgment:  these,  I  say, 

Prolegom.  p.  65.  "  are  plainly  the  only  fundamentals 

™  "  The  doctrine  of  fundamentals  "  of  Christianity :  about  these  there 

"  (about  which  learned  and  conten-  "  can  be  no  controversy ;   in  these 

"  tious  men  hare  raised  great  dis-  *'  there  can  be  no  ignorance,  no  not 

"  putes)  is  really  from  this  passage  of  "  among  persons  of  the  meanest  ca- 

''  the  Apostle  exceedingly  clear  and  "  pacity.    And  besides  these,  what- 

"  manifest.   For  the  only  nindamental  "  ever  other  doctrines  are  occasionally 

"  doctrines  of  Christianity  (viz.  those  "  taught,  or  eagerly  disputed  about, 

"  covenanted  about  at  Baptism)  are  "  they  cannot  be  of  the  foundation  of 

"  plainly  these :   that  we  have  faith  **  religion,  but  men  may  differ  con- 

*' towards  God,  that  we  repent  from  "  ceming.them  with  p«ice  and  cAartty, 

"  dead  works  ;  that  we  have  the  ac-  *'  and  yet  every  one  nold  fast  the  joo* 

"  ceptableness  of  this  repentance  as-  "  of  their  confidence,  the  assurance  of 

"  sured  to  us  through  Christ  in  the  "  their  salvation  in  these  undisputed 

''  ministration  of  the  Word  and  Sa-  *'  doctrines  of  faith  and  obedience." 

"  craments,  styled  here  b^  the  Apostle  Clarke^s  Posthumous  Sermons,  vol.  ix. 

*'  the  doctrine  of  Baptisms  and  of  serm.  iv.  p.  90. 
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besides  those;  neither  was  it  the  Apostle's  design  to  number 
them  up  in  that  place.     In  that  short  summary  of  elemewtary 
principles,  no' express  mention  is  made  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
cmcifiedy  which  the  Apostle  elsewhere  lays  a  very  particular  stress 
upon°;  no  mention  oi  jusiification  by  the  merits  and  death  of 
Christ,  in  opposition  to  justification  by  mere  works^  though  an 
essential  of  the  Gk>8pel  in  St.  PauFs  account ^^ ;  no  express  men- 
tion of  any  thing  more  than  what  some  heretics  condemned  by 
St.  Paul  as  suchP,  and  others  in  like  manner  condemned  by 
St.  John<i,  might  have  owned,  or  probably  did  own.     Therefore 
the  Apostle's  list  of  elementaries  in  that  place  is  no  list  ot  fun- 
damentals properly  so  called,  no  catalogue  of  essentials.     And 
whereas  it  is  suggested^  that  those  were  the  only  fundamental 
doctrines  stipulated  in  Baptism,  that  cannot  be  true^  since  it  is 
acknowledged  that  what  concerns  the  dignity  of  the  person  of 
Christ  is  omitted  in  that  catalogue' :  for  who  can  imagine  that 
Baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  does 
not  carry  in  it  a  plain  intimation  of  the  dignity  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  a  stipulation  to  pay  him  the  like  honour,  worship, 
and  service,  as  we  pay  to  the  Father;  or  that  such  doctrine  and 
such  worship  are  not  essentials  in  the  Christian  system!   And 
whereas  it  is  further  suggested,  that  those  four  or  five  articles 
there  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  are  such  as  admit  of  no  contro- 
versy, and  that  in  these  there  can  be  no  ignorance,  no  not  among 
persons  of  the  meanest  capacity;  it  may  pertinently  be  replied, 
that  there  was  great  controversy,  even  in  the  Apostles'  days, 
about  one  of  them,  namely,  about  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection^ which  some  heretics  of  that  time  interpreted  to  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  and  in  effect  vacated  and  frustrated  it :  and  it  is 
notorious  at  this  day,  that  some  Christians^  so  called,  do  very 
ignoranily  (for  it  were  hard  to  say  that  they  do  it  maliciously) 
reject  water-baptismy  and  throw  off  the  use  or  necessity  of  both 
Sacraments.     So  that  it  is  in  vain  to  oifer  any  catalogue  of  fun- 
damentals which  may  not  or  has  not  been  controverted,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  some  that  call  themselves  Christians ;  or  to  think 
of  settling  the  rule  of  fundamentals  by  considering  what  may  be 
called  the  undisputed  doctrines  of  faith  and  obedience.     But  this 
by  the  way  only;  we  shall  have  more  of  that  matter  presently, 

»  I  Cor.  ii.  3.  P  Gal.  i.  7, 8, 9.         <i  a  John  10. 

^  Gal.  i.  7, 8, 9.  Gal.  v.  4.  Phil.  iii.        ^  Clarke's  SermoDs,  vol.  iz.  p.  71, 
8,9.  94. 
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in  its  proper  place.  All  I  shall  observe  further  here  is^  that  if 
the  articles  in  Hebr.  sixth  are  to  be  understood  in  the  inclusive 
way,  and  with  all  that  they  may  be  supposed  to  comprehend^  or 
contain,  then  indeed  they  may  be  said  to  include  all  the  funda- 
mentals,  and  more;  for  even  the  single  article  of  faith  towards 
God,  in  the  reductive  way,  contains  every  thing :  but  if  they  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  exclusive  way,  (as  is  plainly  intended  by  those 
who  refer  to  them  as  a  rule  for  fixing  fundamentals^)  then  it  is 
certain,  that  they  come  vastly  short  of  a  complete  catalogue. 
But  I  proceed. 

VII.  Some  persons  observing,  that  converts  in  the  apostolical 
times  were  admitted  to  Baptism  upon  the  confession  of  a  single 
article,  namely,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah^  with  two  or  three 
concomitant  articles,  have  concluded  from  thence,  that  such  a 
general  belief  is  sufficient  to  make  a  man  a  Christian^  and  there- 
fore also  to  keep  him  so:  from  whence  also  it  is  further  in- 
sinuated, that  such  a  confession  gives  a  man  a  claim  to  Christian 
communion^  and  that  nothing  beyond  that  ought  to  be  absolutely 
insisted  on  slb  fundamental^  or  nmde  a  term  of  communion^. 

But  this  reasoning  is  faulty  in  many  respects,  i.  It  proves 
too  much  to  prove  any  thing :  for,  by  the  same  argument,  there 
would  be  no  absolute  need  of  any  belief  or  confession  at  all; 
Baptism  alone  (as  in  infants)  is  sufficient  to  make  one  a  Christ- 
ian, yea^  and  to  keep  him  such,  even  to  his  life's  end,  since  it 
imprints  an  indelible  character  in  such  a  sense  as  never  to  need 
repeating.  2.  Admitting  that  a  very  short  creed  might  suffice 
for  Baptism,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  may  suffice  all 
along  to  give  a  man  a  right  to  Christian  fellowship ;  especially 
when  he  is  found  to  hold  such  principles  as  tend  to  overthrow 
that  very  confession.  The  whole  of  Christianity  may  be  vir- 
tually implied  or  included  in  that  single  article,  of  admitting 
Jesfis  to  be  the  true  Messiah;  and  therefore  the  denying  any 
important  point  of  the  Christian  faith  is  in  effect  revoking  or 

«  '*  The  belief  of  Jems  qf  Nazareth  *'  this  new  law  of  faith  God  of  his 

"  to  be  the  Messiah,  together  with  "  good  pleasure  hath  made  to  be  so : 

"  these  concomitant  articles  of   his  "  and  tnis,  it  is  plain  bv  the  preach- 

'*  resurrection,  rule,  and  coming  again  "  ing  of  our  Saviour  ana  his  Apostles 

"  to  judge  the  world,  are  all  the  faith  "  to  all  that  believed  not  already  in 

'<  required  as  necessary  to  justifica-  "  him,  was  only  the  believing  the  only 

*'  tion."  Locke,  vol.  ii.  p.  538.   Com-  *'  true  Ood,  and  Jesus  to  be  the  Mes- 

puv  P*  MO,  566,  578.  "  siah  whom  he  hath  sent."    Locke, 

**  Nothing  can  be  absolutely  neees'  vol.  ii.  p.  581.   Compare  p.  615. 
"  sary  to  1ms  believed,  but  what  by 
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recanting  that  very  article.  3.  The  forms  of  admission  into  any 
society,  (though  they  commonly  draw  after  them  an  obligation 
to  submit  to  all  the  fimdafMntal  laws,  rules,  or  maxims  of  such 
society^)  are  not  properly  the  fundamentah  themselves :  and 
though  a  man  may  have  a  right  to  be  received  as  a  member  upon 
his  passing  through  such  forms^  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  a 
right  to  continue  a  member,  and  to  participate  of  the  privileges 
thereto  belonging,  while  he  refuses  to  submit  to  the  essential 
rules  or  maxims  of  the  society^  or  makes  it  his  endeavour  to 
subvert  or  destroy  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  what  may  be 
barely  necessary  at  admissibly  and  another  to  say  what  may  be 
necessary  afterwards.  General  professions  may  suffice  at  first, 
as  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  more  particular  acknowledgments  to 
come  after :  and  if  those  do  not  follow,  it  amounts  to  a  kind  of 
retracting  even  that  general  security.  4.  It  may  be  further 
observed,  that  neither  Simon  Magus,  nor  the  ancient  Judaizers 
whom  St.  Paul  anathematized  ^ ;  neither  Alexander,  nor  Hyme- 
nseus,  nor  Philetus,  (who  denied  the  general  resurrection  and 
were  delivered  over  to  Satan  for  it",)  neither  the  Docetse  of  the 
apostolical  age,  who  denied  Christ^s  humanity  and  were  rejected 
by  St.  John^ ;  nor  even  the  impious  Nicolaitans  whom  our  Lord 
himself  proscribed  as  unfit  for  Christian  communion :  none  of 
those  (so  &r  as  appears)  ever  directly  threw  up  their  baptismal 
profession,  or  denied,  in  such  a  sense,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah^ 
or  ceased  to  be  Christians  in  the  large  import  of  the  name,  so  as 
to  want  to  be  rehaptized:  and  yet  certainly  they  had  forfeited 
aU  right  to  Christian  communiony  and  were  justly  rejected  as 
deserters  and  aliens,  for  teaching  doctrines  subversiw  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Therefore  again,  that  short  creed,  or  single 
article,  however  sufficient  it  might  be  to  make  a  nominal  Christ- 
ian, or  to  keep  him  so,  was  yet  never  allowed  sufficient  to  entitle 
a  subverter  of  the  faith  to  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  or  to 
supersede  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  other  Gospel  doctrines, 
as  yiindamental  verities.  5.  Lastly,  I  observe,  that  to  deny  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah,  is  in  effect  to  renounce  Christianity,  and  to 
revert  to  Judaism^  or  Paganism,  or  worse :  and  therefore  the 
insisting  upon  that  confession  only  without  any  thing  more,  as  a 
term  of  communion,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  all  but  downright 
apostates  are  to  be  received  as  Christian  brethren,  so  far  as  faith 

^  See  Importance  &c.  vol.  tii.  p.  401.  »  Ibid.  p.  403,  459. 

«  Ibid.  p.  402,  547. 

WATEBLAND,  VOTi.  V.  H 
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is  concerned :  a  consequence  too  absurd  for  any  sober  and  con- 
sidering man  to  admit ;  and  so  I  need  not  say  more  of  it,  but 
may  pass  on  to  a  new  article. 

VIII.  Another  pretended  rule  or  criterion  for  determining 
fundamentals,  is  universality  of  agreement  among  Christians  so 
called :  to  throw  out  what  is  disputed^  and  to  retain  only  what 
aU  agree  in,  A  rule  as  tmcertain  in  its  application  and  use,  as  it 
\^  false  in  its  main  ground :  for  how  shall  any  one  know  what  all 
sects  and  denominations  of  Christians  agree  in,  or  how  long  they 
shall  do  so !  Or  if  that  could  be  known,  are  we  to  be  guided  by 
the  floating  humours,  fancies,  follies  of  men^  or  by  the  unerring 
wisdom  of  God?  What  article  of  faith  is  there  which  has  not 
heretofore,  or  may  not  again  be  disputed?  Or  what  creed  can 
there  be  pitched  upon,  be  it  ever  so  short,  that  can  please  ally, 
or  that  some  perverse  sect  or  other  may  not  controvert?  The 
Bomanists  allow  the  Church  governors  to  augment  the  number  of 
fundamenials  at  discretion  by  their  definitions:  on  the  other 
hand,  these  Universalists,  still  worse,  seem  to  allow  any  the 
wildest  sectaries  to  abridge  the  number  as  they  please ,  (by  dis- 
putations,) and  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  all  Christendom : 
for  whatever  is  disputed  by  any  of  them,  is  by  the  supposition  to 
be  thrown  out  as  unvhecessary  or  non-fundamental,  A  strange 
expedient  for  healing  differences :  a  remedy  much  worse  than 
the  disease  ^.  It  must  be  owned  that  a  comprehension  or  coaUtum 
of  religious  parties  is  a  thing  very  desirable  in  itself;  and  so  far 

7  Quidam  toto  theolog[i»  systemate,  tionem  harum  quoque  sectaram  quae 

ac  notorie  fundameotalibus  articulis  tetigimus,  cum  Protestantibus  moliti 

dissentiunt. Ad    (quam)   classem  sunt,  eoque  fine  vel  fnfmbohan  Apo^ 

referimns    Socinianoe,  et  qui    hisce  stoiicum,  vel  aliam  kunssimamformu' 

proxime    acoedunt ;    turn    plerasque  lam  propoBuerunt. — Nam  si  tonnula 

Anabaptistarum   familias,  'rremulos,  concordis    ita   laxe   concipiatur,  ut 

sen  Quackeros,  et  qui  Fanaticorum  eadem  quUmstns  sectariis  ad  palatum 

nomen  merentur :  qui  articulos  quos  sit,  theologia  emerget  oppido  quam 

Protestantes  palmarios   habent,  ne-  jefuna  ac  miMa,  et  quam  panim  e 

gant,  aut  detorquent,  et  velnt  eva-  solido  Christianismo  retineat.    Pi(f- 

cuant;  ut  amoto  nucleo,  inania  tan-  fendorf,  Jus  feciale  Dwin,  sect.  xvi. 

tum    putamina  remaneant.    Sic    ut  p.  8a. 

theologis  systema  ab  istis  formatum        '  Pnestat  sdluttferam  veritatem  vel 

a  nostro  plane  abeat,  et  vix  circa  alia  inter  pugnas  et  contradictwnes  reti- 

inter  eos  conveniat  quam  qua*  ex  ipso  nere,   quam    mendacio,    altam    inter 

naturalis  rationis  lumine  cognita  sunt,  quietem,  indormire,    Sed  nee  ejus- 

Circa  quos,  quamdiu  oypothesi-  modi  concordi»  ratio  est  ineunda  quae 

bus  suis  innituntur,  nobiscum  con-  vel  Chrisiiafue  religUmis  indoU  repug- 
ciliandos  satasere,  vesanue  proximum,  net,  vel  plures  calamitates  generet 
ac  plane  inutius  duco  &c. —  quam  iUce  ipsse  dissensiones,  non  la- 
Ex  quo  et  illud  consequitur,  ratio-  cessitse  et  irritatae,  prodicebant.  Pitf- 
nera  istos  valde  fugisse,  qui  concilia-  fendorf,  ibid,  sect  iii. 
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as  it  can  be  effected  by  throwing  out  dreumstantiah  and  retain- 
ing only  essmtiab^  it  is  weU  worthy  of  every  good  man^s  thoughts 
and  care :  but  to  attempt  the  doing  it  by  relaxing  the  rttle  for 
essentials,  or  leaving  ua  no  rule  at  all,  or  what  is  next  to  none,  is 
a  wild  undertaking.  If  it  may  be  called  uniting^  it  is  uniting  in 
nothing  but  a  eold  indiffsrence  towards  the  weighty  concerns  of 
God  and  a  world  to  come,  which  of  course  will  be  accompanied 
with  so  much  the  warmer  pursuit  of  secular  emoluments ;  for,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  religious  fervours  abate,  secidar  will  suc- 
ceed in  their  room.  I  forbear  to  be  more  particular  in  answer 
to  this  so  popular  pretence,  because  the  learned  Spanheim  is 
beforehand  with  me,  and  has  in  a  manner  exhausted  the  argu- 
ment under  nine  several  articles  >.  To  recite  what  he  says,  at 
length,  would  be  trespassing  too  far  upon  your  patience,  and  to 
abridge  what  is  so  close  and  so  well  written  would  be  doing 
it  an  injury,  and  much  impairing  its  force.  So  I  pass  on  to 
another  head. 

IX.  There  is  another  pretence,  which  proceeds  upon  a  like 
bottom  with  what  I  last  mentioned,  but  is  looser  still,  and  much 
more  extravagant.  For  as  that^pitched  upon  the  universal  agree- 
ment of  Christians  so  caUed,  for  its  mark  or  rule  to  steer  by, 
80  this  still  fetching  a  wider  compass,  pitches  upon  the  universal 
agreement  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind  (or  of  the  soberer  part  at 
least)  in  all  ages,  for  its  measure  of  fundamentals.  Throw  out  all 
that  has  been  disputed,  not  only  between  Christian  and  Christ- 
ian, but  between  Christians  and  Pagans,  or  between  Christians 
and  Jews,  or  Mahometans,  and  make  a  short  creed  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  there  is  your  list  of  fundamentals,  your  terms  of 
communion,  reducible  \xi  five  articles  of  natural  religion  b,  as  is 
pretended,  i.  The  existence  of  a  Deity,  2.  Some  kind  of  worship 
to  be  paid  him.    3.  The  practice  of  m4)ral  virtue,     4.  Repentance 

*  Frid.  Spanheim.   torn.  iii.  1333,  riorum  censu  fidem  Christianam  dis- 

1333,  I334>     Compare   Hoornbeeck,  pnnxit,  eaque  Bolummodo  capita  quse 

Socm.  Confut.  p.  193,  206,  &c.  Bud-  prndentiores  Gentilium    admisenint, 

dseus,  Miscellan.  Sacr.  tom.  i.  p.  320,  in/tm€?amefi/a/f&tt«habiiit,qttaliavide- 

&c.  Turretin.  de  Fundam.  p.  13.  licet,    i.  Esse  Deum.     2.  Colendum 

^  Herbert  de  Religione  Gentilium,  eundem.     ^.  Virtuti  operam  dandam. 

c.  i.  sect.  15.  de  Vcritate,  p.  268,  &c.  4.  A  peccatis  resipiscendum.    5.  De- 

de  Cauais  firrorum,  p.  31.  nique  prsemia  et  poenas  post  banc 

Longe  procesait  E.  Herbertus,  vir  vitam  expectandas.    Frid,  Spanheim, 

illuatria,  in  Buis  de  veritate,  et  causis  vol.  iii.  p.  1294.     Conf.  Kortbolt  de 

trrot  urn  scriptis :  in  quibua  e  necesra-  Trib.  Impost,  magn.  p.  11. 

H  2 
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for  fiins  past.  5.  Belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

I  shall  not  here  waste  your  time  in  confuting  a  notion  which 
confutes  itself,  and  which  ought  rather  to  be  exploded  at  once 
with  abhorrence^  than  seriously  answered.  If  infidelity  in  the 
worst  sense,  carried  up  to  apoetaey^,  is  not  ^  fatal  delusion,  or  if 
Ohrietianity  itself  is  not  a  neeeseary  term  of  communion,  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  prove  any  thing,  or  to  say  any  thing  upon  the 
subject  of  fundamentals.  But  from  hence  we  may  observe  what 
mazes  of  error  the  minds  of  men  (and  sometimes  men  of  excel- 
lent sense  otherwise)  are  exposed  to,  when  once  they  recede  from 
true  and  sound  principles,  and  are  set  afloat  to  follow  their  own 
wanderings.  The  effect  is  natural,  as  error  is  infinite,  and  knows 
no  bounds :  and  when  vain  presumption  once  gets  the  ascendant, 
and  makes  men  full  of  themselves,  God  leaves  them  to  themselves, 
and  to  their  own  inventions. 

X.  There  is  one  pretence  more  which  I  have  reserved  for  the 
last  place,  being  as  loose  as  any,  and  yet  canying  so  fair  a  face 
with  it,  that  it  may  be  most  apt  to  deceive.  It  is  to  throw  off 
all  concern  for  a  right  faith,  as  insignificant,  and  to  comprise  all 
fundamentale  in  the  single  article  of  a  good  life,  as  they  call  it ; 
to  which  some  are  pleased  to  add  faith  in  the  Divine  promises^. 
Well :  but  can  we  say  any  thing  too  much,  or  too  high,  in  com- 
mendation of  a  pood  life,  the  flower  and  perfection  of  all  religion, 
and  the  brightest  ornament  of  every  rational  mind !  I  do  not  say 
that  we  can  ever  think  or  speak  too  highly  of  it,  provided  only 
that  it  be  righUy  understood:  but  the  more  valuable  a  thing  it  is, 
the  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  understand  what  it  means, 

c  IiMeUtatis  species  quatuor.  ter  obedientiam  mandatis  divinis,  et 

I.  GentiUtmus,  materialiter  maxima  positam  in  promissis  evangelidis  jSc&i- 

infidelitas,  sedformaHter  levior  quam  ciam,  fundamentale  nihil  esse.    7Wr- 

Judaismus.  retin.  p.  13,  14.    Conf.  Hoornbeeck, 

a.  Jtidttitmus  est  gravior  infidelitas,  tom.  i.  p.  176. 

quia   acceperunt    figuram   evangelii.  Minus  recte  assertum  aliis  hoc  cri- 

qu8B  erat  quasi  auron^  respectu  diei  terium  fieret;  ea  sola  censeri  debere 

evangeUcse.  necessaria,    vel  fundamentalia,   quae 

3.  Haresis,  gravissima  infidelitas,  practice,  quae  ad  vitam  et  mores  faci- 
quae  renititur  fiaei  dane.  unt,  ^uae  accommodata  ad  studiMm 

4.  Apostatia  eeXfastigiumhareseos;  pietatis  ezcitandum.  Unde  (|uosdam, 
scilicet  ffcneralis  defectio  a  fide.  Rag.  nostra  aeiate,  Jiducia  promissionum, 
Boyle,  Summ,  Theolog,  Christian,  p.  et  praeceptorum  obedieniia  totum 
304.  Chnstlanismum  circumscripsisse  con- 

^  NonnuUi  eo  usque  restringunt    stat.    Frid.  Spanh.  tom.  iii.  p.  1334. 
fundamenta  religionis,  ut  dicant,  prae- 
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and  not  to  repose  ourselves  on  an  empty  name,  instead  of  a  real 
thing.  There  is  not  a  more  equivocal  or  ambiguous  phrase  than 
this  of  a  good  Ufe :  every  different  sect  almost  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar idea  of  it :  and  though  they  may  perhaps  agree  in  Bomibfew 
generals y  jet  none  of  them  agree  in  all  the  particulars  that  should 
go  in  to  make  up  the  one  collective  notion  or  definition  of  it. 
JewSy  Turks,  Pagans,  and  Infidels,  as  well  as  Christians,  all  talk 
of  a  good  life,  and  each  in  their  oum  sense :  and  the  several  de- 
nominations of  Ohristians,  as  Papists  and  Protestants,  believers 
and  half  believers,  the  soberest  churchmen  and  the  wildest  sectaries^ 
all  equally  claim  a  title  to  what  they  call  a  good  li/e^.  But  do 
they  all  mean  the  same  thing  by  it  I  No  certainly :  and  there 
lies  the  fallacy.  To  be  a  little  more  particular,  it  is  observable, 
that  the  infamous  Apelles,  of  the  Marcionite  tribe,  in  the  second 
century^  (a  man  that  discarded  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  who  denied  the  real  humanity,  or  incarnation,  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  yet)  pleaded  this  for  a  salvo,  or  cover  for  all  his 
execrable  doctrines,  that  a  good  Ufe,  together  with  a  reliance 
upon  Christ  crucified,  was  sujicient  for  every  thing'.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  left  out  of  his  idea  of  a  good  life  one  essential  ingre- 
dient of  it,  viz.  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  accompanied  with  an 
humiUe  submission  of  his  own  conceits  to  the  plain  and  salutary 
doctrine  of  the  Gbspel.  So  again,  professed  Deists  have  put  in  their 
claims,  along  with  others,  to  the  title  of  a  good  life,  and  have 
valued  themselves  upon  its,  under  a  total  contempt  of  all  revealed 
religion.  It  is  manifest,  they  must  have  left  out  of  their  idea  of 
a  good  Ufe,  the  best  ingredient  of  it ;  namely,  th^  obedience  of  faith. 
No  doubt  but  moral  probity  is  in  itself  an  excellent  quality,  and 
I  should  be  apt  to  value  even  a  Turi,  a  Jew,  or  a  Pagan,  who 
enjoys  it  in  any  competent  degree^  more  than  the  most  orthodox 
Christian  who  is  a  stranger  to  it:  but  still  it  is  hut  a,  part  (though 

«  «  SalmeroD,  CoBteruB,  Acosta,  are  "  Makometanism,  Familism,  and  Ana* 

'*  so  ingenuouB  as  to  confess  expressly,  **  baptism  of  late ;  and,  unless  God  of 

"  that  a  l\fe  apparently  good    and  "  his  infinite  mercy  prevent,  may  ruin 

"  hmest  is  not  proper  to  anvone  sect,  '*  Christendom  now."  Thomas  Smith, 

"  but  conmion  to  Jews,  Turks,  and  Prtface  to  his  Translation  ofDailWs 

"  Heretics:  and  St.  Chiysostom  is  as  Apology,  p.  31. 

"  plain  and  large  to  my  purpose  as  '  Euseb.  Ecd.  Histor.  v.  c.  13.  p. 

"  any  of  them.    It  is  too  plain,  that  226, 

"  argning  firom  the  pretended  holiness  s  Hand  crucient  animum  quae  circa 

"  of  men's  lives  to  the  goodness  of  relligionem  vexantur  lites ;  sit  modo 

"  theircau8eoropinion,is  a  paralogism  vita  proba,  Baro,  Herbert,  apnd  Kor* 

"  which  hath  advanced  Artanism,  Pe-  tholt,  p.  20, 
"  Iff^MmMm,  and  other  heresies  of  old. 
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an  essential  part)  of  a  good  life,  in  the  proper  Christian  sense ; 
for  nothing  comes  up  to  the  true  and  full  notion  of  a  good  life, 
but  universal  righteousness  both  in^ai^A  and  manners^.  A  right 
belief  {in  fundamentals  at  least)  is  implied  and  included  in  true 
obedience,  as  believing  is  submitting  to  Divine  authority,  and  is 
obeying  the  commands  of  Qod^  It  is  a  vain  thing  therefore  to 
speak  of  a  good  Ufe,  as  separate  from  saving  belief  or  knowledge, 
where  such  knowledge  may  be  hadk.  The  pretence  to  it  carries 
this  twofold  absurdity  along  with  it :  it  supposes  the  end  already 
attained  without  the  previous  necessary  means,  and  makes  the 
whole  to  subsist  without  the  essential  parts.  In  shorty  there  is 
no  judging  of  a  good  Ufe,  but  by  considering  first  what  it  con- 
tains, and  whether  it  answers  its  true  idea  or  definition^  or  means 
only  a,  partial  obedience.  A  belief  of  fundamentals  ought  to  make 
part  of  the  idea,  ordinarily  at  least :  which  therefore  must  be 
determined  before  we  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  good  life. 
To  deny  or  disbelieve  ihid  fundamental  articles  of  Christianity,  is 
a  contradiction  to  the  very  nature  and  notion  of  true  Christian 
obedience,  and  will  always  be  a  stronger  argument  against  the 
supposition  of  a  good  life,  than  any  other  circumstances  can  be 
for  it  I  Or  if  we  may  sometimes  charitably  hope  or  believe  that 
such  and  such  persons^  erring  fundamentally,  and  propagating 
their  errors,  are  yet  strictly  honest  men,  and  accepted  by  the 
great  Searcher  of  hearts,  as  holding  what  is  sufficient  for  them, 
and  as  doing  the  best  they  can ;  yet  this  can  be  no  rule  for  the 
Church  to  proceed  by,  which  must  judge  by  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  doctrines,  y^hvLivs  fwndamental in  an  abstract  view 
to  the  Christian  fabric^  as  before  intimated.  As  to  what  is  so  in 
a  rekUive  view  to  particular  persons,  God  only  is  judge,  and  not 
we ;  and  therefore  to  him  we  should  leave  it. 

Having  thus,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  recited,  and  competently 
examined  the  several  improper  or  erroneous  rules  suggested  by 

^  See  Iniportance  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  **  articles  of  faith,  is  loudly  proclaim- 

478,  &c.  566.  "  ing  him  a  liar?  He  that  heliewth 

<  Ibid.  p.  4^,  &c.  "  not  Ood,  hath  made  him  a  Uar,  be- 

k  A  late  ingenious  writer  well  ex-  "  cause  he  believeth  not  the  record 

presses  this  matter  as  follows:  "  It  is  "  that  God  gave  of  his  Son,  i  John  v. 

"  in  vain  to  pretend  to  real  ptirity  of  **  10."    Dunhp's   "Preface  to  West- 

**  heart  or  /^e,  without  a  ^li^ot  the  minster  Confession,  p.  168. 

"  tnUh, How  is  it  possible  that        >  See  more  in  reference  to  this  head 

"  the  man  can  be  reallv  good,  who  is  in  Frid.   Spanheim,  tom.  iii.  1336. 

•'  constantly  offering  tne  hiahest  af-  Velthuvsius,  698,  703,  742.  Turrctm, 

"fronts  to  his  Maker,  and  by  a  dis-  p.  14.  Hoornfaieeck,  p.  177—187. 
"  belief  of  the  plain  and  important 
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some  learned  writers  for  determining  yundament{ils,  and  having 
pointed  out  (in  as  clear  a  manner,  and  in  as  short  a  compass  as 
I  well  could)  their  principal  defects;  I  may  now  return  with  the 
greater  advantage  to  the  rule  before  laid  down,  and  there  abide. 
Whatever  verities  are  found  to  be  plainly  and  directly  essential 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Oospel  covenant^  they  are  fundamental 
verities :  and  whatever  errors  are  plainly  and  directly  subversive 
of  it,  they  are  fundamental  errors.  By  this  rule,  as  I  humbly 
conceive,  we  may  with  sufficient  eertainty  fix  the  terms  ofcammu^ 
nion  with  the  several  denominations  of  Christians.  As  to  the 
precise  terms  of  salvation^  they  may  admit  of  greater  variety  and 
latitude,  on  account  of  particular  circumstances  of  diverse  kinds: 
and  there  is  no  necessity  of  absolutely  excluding  all  from  un- 
covenanted  or  even  covenanted  mercies™,  whom  we  may  be  obliged 
to  exclude  from  brotherly  communion.  God  will  have  regard  in 
judgment  to  invincMe  ignorance,  incapacity,  infirmity :  but  men 
ought  to  have  no  regard  to  them,  in  settling  the  terms  of  commu- 
nion ;  because  they  ought  never  to  look  upon  any  ignorance  &c. 
as  invineibley  while  it  is  in  their  power  to  apply  saiy  probable  or 
possible  remedies ;  and  among  the  possible  or  probable  remedies, 
Church  censures  may  be  justly  reckoned,  as  carrying  both  instruc- 
tion and  admonition  along  with  them.  Whether  the  errors  be 
vindMe  or  invinciUey  whether  the  parties  erring  be  cttnMe  or  in- 
curabUj  in  many  cases,  Grod  alone  can  know ;  Church  governors 
do  not,  and  cannot ;  and  therefore  they  are  to  proceed  in  the 
same  way,  and  to  make  use  of  the  same  expedients,  (under  direc- 
tion of  Scripture,)  as  if  they  were  certain  that  the  error  is  con- 
queroNe,  and  the  party  capaUe  of  cure. 

But  besides  the  consideration  of  the  offending  party,  there  are 
several  more  things  of  moment  to  be  looked  to  in  this  business, 
viz.  the  preserving  others  from  going  astray,  and  the  keeping  our- 
selves/mr^  and  undeJUedy  and  the  maintaining  truth  and  godliness 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  every  man  according  to  his  abilities,  and 

™  Persons  ynbaptUed  and  without  nanted  mercies :  for  they  that  are  un- 

the  pale  of  the  Church,  doing  all  that  avoidably,  unaffectedly  blind,  are  not 

humanly  speaking  could  be  expected  chargeable  with  sin  so  far;  and  a  man 

in  .their  curcumstances,  we  exclude  shall  be  accepted  (as  I  observed  above, 

not  from  uncovenatUed  mercies.  p.  78.)  according  to  what  he  hath  or 

Persons  admitted  into  covenant  by  might  have,  not  according  to  what  he 

Baptism,  and  erring  fundamentally,  hath  not  and  could  not  have.    This 

but  with  an  htmest  mind,  and  under  rule  is  a  Gospel  rule,  and  so  makes  a 

some  unavoidable  infirmity  or  incapa-  part  of  the  Christian  covenant. 
city,  we  exclude  not  even  from  cove- 
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aocording  to  the  station  wherein  Ood  has  placed  him :  for  "  smoe 
*'  the  conservation  of  such  things  as  are  united  is  the  end  of 
*'  unionj  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  to  entertain  any  union  but 
^'  only  with  them  who  may  help  it  forward.  If  therefore  there  be 
"  any,  who,  under  colour  of  the  blessed  name  of  Christ,  st^ert 
*'  his  doctrine^  annihilate  his  authority  and  our  salvation  ;  it  is  so 
*'  far  from  being  our  duty  to  unite  ourselves  to  them,  that,  on  the 
"  contrary,  we  are  obliged  to  part  with  them :  because,  to  unite 
''  with  them,  were  in  eifect  to  disunite  from  Christ,  and  from  his 
^'  bodgf ;  and  instead  of  coming  to  salvation,  to  fall  into  eternal 
'*  ruin. — Both  the  discipline  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  laws  of  dvil 
^^  societies,  and  even  those  of  nature  itself,  permit  us  to  avoid  the 
''  communion  of  such  as,  under  any  pretence,  name,  or  colour 
<<  whatever,  go  about  to  destroy  and  ruin  Christianity"/' 

n  Daill^,  Apology  for  the  Reformed  Churches,  p.  4,  5. 
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Reverend  Brethren, 

AlS  it  hath  been  oustomary,  upon  these  occaaions,  to  recom- 
mend some  important  point  of  Christianity;  so  I  take  the 
liberty  to  offer  to  your  thoughts,  at  this  juncture,  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Christian  Sacramemis.  Not  that  I  can  have  room, 
in  a  short  discourse,  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  subject :  but 
the  time  perhaps  may  permit  me  to  single  out  some  collateral 
article,  of  moderate  compass,  and  to  throw  in  a  few  incidental 
reflections,  tending  to  illustrate  the  value  and  dignity  of  those 
Divine  ordinances,  and  to  preserve  in  our  minds  a  just  regard 
and  veneration  for  them. 

When  we  duly  consider  the  many  excellent  ends  and  purposes 
for  which  these  holy  Sacraments  were  ordained,  or  have  been 
found  in  fact  to  serve,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  we  shall 
see  great  reason  to  adore  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the 
appointment  of  them.  They  are  of  admirable  use  many  ways ; 
either  for  confirming  owv  faith  in  the  Christian  religion  at  large, 
and  the  prime  articles  of  it;  or  for  promoting  Christian  practice 
in  this  world ;  or  for  procuring  eternal  happiness  in  a  world  to 
come. 

I  shall  confine  my  present  views  to  the  first  particular,  the 
subserviency  of  the  Sacraments  to  true  and  sound  faith :  which, 
though  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  bye-point,  and  for  that  reason 
hath  not  been  so  commonly  insisted  upon ;  may  yet  be  of  weight 
sufficient  to  deserve  some  consideration  at  this  time. 
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I.  Give  me  leave  then  to  take  notice^  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  have  all  along  been,  and  are  to 
this  day,  standing  monuments  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  against 
Atheists,  Deists,  Jews,  Turks,  Pagans,  and  all  kinds  of  infidels. 
They  bear  date  as  early  as  the  Grospel  itself;  and  have  continued, 
without  interruption,  from  the  days  of  their  Founder.  They 
proclaim  to  the  world,  that  there  once  was  such  a  person  as 
Christ  Jesus ;  that  he  livedo  and  diedj  and  was  buried^  and  rose 
Offain;  and  that  he  erected  a  Church,  and  drew  the  world  after 
him,  maugre  all  opposition;  (which  could  never  have  been 
eifected  without  many  and  great  mirades;)  and  that  he  appointed 
these  ordinances  for  the  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  same 
Church,  till  his  coming  again.  The  two  Sacraments,  in  this 
view,  are  abiding  memorials  of  Christ  and  of  his  religion,  and 
are  of  impregnable  force  against  unbMe^jers^  who  presume  either 
to  call  in  question  such  plain  facts^  or  to  charge  our  most  holy 
religion,  as  an  invention  of  men. 

II.  But  besides  this  general  use  of  the  Sacraments  against 
tmbdieioers^  they  have  been  further  of  great  service  all  along,  for 
the  supporting  oi  particular  doctrines  of  prime  value,  against 
mUMieeers  of  various  kinds;  as  may  appear  by  an  historical 
deduction  all  the  way  down  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church 
to  the  present  times. 

No  sooner  did  some  misbelieving  Christians*  of  the  apostolical 
age  endeavour  to  deprave  the  true  Grospel  doctrine  of  Crod  made 
man,  rejecting  our  Lord's  humanity,  but  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  carrying  in  it  so  indisputable  a  reference  to  our  Lord's 
real  flesh  and  blood,  bore  testimony  against  them  with  a  force 
irresistible.  They  were  so  sensible  of  it,  that  within  a  while 
they  forbore  coming  either  to  the  holy  Communion,  or  to  the 
prayers  that  belonged  to  it^  merely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a 

*  The  Docetee,  or   Phantasiastae,  x®i^>^»  ^'^  ^  m4  ^f^^y^  ^i' '^X«P<~ 

whom  in  English  we  may  call  Viaion-  vriav  a-apxa  c&ai  rov  a-wrrjpos  fffi&v 

aries ;  men  that  would  not  admit  that  'Iiyorov  'Kpurrov,  &c.  Ignat.  ad  Smym, 

cor  Lord  assumed  real  flesh  and  blood,  c.  vii.  p.  4.    Le  Clerc  well  comments 

but  in  appearance  only;  considering  upon  this  passage  :    Quod   quidem 

him  as  a  walking  phantom  or  appart'  convenienter   ceterse    suse    doctrine 

turn,  in  order  to  take  off  the  scandal  fadebant :  cum  enim  Eticharietia  sit 

cdf  the  croff,  or  for  other  as  weak  institute  ad  celebrandum  memoriam 

reasons.  Some  short  account  of  them  corporis  Christ!  pro  nobis  fracti,  et 

may  be  seen  in  my  Importance,  vol.  sanf^nis  effusi^  non  poterat  celebrari, 

iii.  p.  4oa»  547.  or  a  larger  and  more  ex  mstituto  Christi,  ab  bominibus  qui 

distinct  one  in  Budd»us's  Eccles.  mortwim  non  esse  Christum  putabant* 

Apostol.  p.  550 — 570.  nisi  sibi  ipsi  contradicerent.    EecL 

b  Elx^H^^f^^f  f^  npwrtvxris  ^<-  Hist,  p.  568>  569. 
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practice  contradictory  to  their  principles.  However,  this  was 
safficient  intimation  to  every  honest  Ghristian,  of  the  meanest 
capacity,  that  ^q\t  principles  must  be  false,  which  obliged  them 
in  consequence  to  vilify  and  reject  the  plain  and  certain  insti- 
tutions of  Christ.  There  was  no  need  of  entering  into  the 
subtilties  of  argument ;  for  the  thing  declared  itself,  and  left  no 
room  for  dispute.  Such  was  the  valuable  use  of  this  Sacrament, 
at  that  time,  for  supporting  trtUh  and  detecting  error,  for  the 
confirming  the  faithful  in  the  right  way,  and  for  confounding 

SOdUMTS, 

III.  In  the  century  next  following,  the  Valentinian  Gnostics 
corrupted  the  faith  of  Christ  more  ways  than  one,  but  particu- 
larly in  pretending  that  this  hwer  or  fAAUe  world  was  not  made 
by  God  most  high,  but  by  some  inferior  power  or  cson.  Here 
again  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  of  signal  service  for 
the  confuting  such  wild  doctrine,  and  for  the  guarding  sincere 
Christians  against  the  smooth  insinuations  of  artful  disputers. 
It  was  very  plain,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  that  Sacrament 
were  presented  before  God,  as  his  creatures  and  his  gifts;  which 
amounted,  in  just  construction,  to  a  recognising  him  as  their 
true  Creator:  and  it  was  absurd  to  imagine  that  Gk>d  should 
accept  of  and  sanctify  to  heavenly  purposes,  creatures  not  his 
oum^.  Besides,  our  Lord  had  chosen  these  creatures  of  the 
lower  world  to  represent  his  own  body  and  bloody  and  called  them 
his  body  and  blood,  as  being  indeed  such  in  Divine  construction 
and  beneficial  effect  to  all  worthy  receivers:  a  plain  argument 
that  he  looked  upon  them  as  his  own  and  his  Father^s  creatures, 
and  not  belonging  to  any  strange  creator,  with  whom  neither  he 
nor  his  Father  had  any  thing  to  do. 

These  arguments,  drawn  from  the  holy  Eucharist^  were  tri- 
umphantly urged  against  those  false  teachers,  by  an  eminent 
Father  of  that  time^ :  who,  no  doubt,  made  choice  of  them  as 
the  most  aifecting  and  sensible  of  any ;  being  more  entertaining 
than  dry  criticisms  upon  texts,  or  abstracted  reasonings,  and 

^  Tertallian  afterwards  makes  use  repnesentat.    Contra  Marcion.  lib.  i. 

of  the  same  argumeDt,  against  the  cap.  14. 

same  error,  as  espoused  by  the  Mar-  ^  Nostra  autem  consonans  est  sen- 

cionites:  and  he  strengthens  it  fur-  tentia.SticAarM^ue,et  JSiicAarw^  rur- 

tfaer,  by  taking  in  the  other  Sacra*  bus  confirmat  sententiam   nostram : 

meni  also.     Sed   ille  quidem   {Deus  offerimus  enim  ei  quae  sunt  pus,  Iren, 

noster)  usque  nunc  nee  aquam  repro-  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  p.  251.  edit.  Bened. 

bavit  Creatoris,  ^ua  suos  abluit Conf.  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  270.    Conf.  Ter- 

nec  panem  quo  ipsum  corpus  suum  tuU.  contra  Marcion.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 
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more  likely  to  leave  strong  and  lively  impresBions  upon  the  minds 
of  common  Christians.  At  the  same  time  they  served  to  expose 
the  adversaries  to  public  shame,  as  appearing  along  with  others 
at  the  holy  Communion^  while  they  taught  things  directly  contrary 
to  the  known  language  of  that  Sacrament. 

IV.  The  same  deeeivere^  upon  some  specious  pretences,  (but 
such  as  no  cause  can  want,  that  does  not  want  lutful  pleaders,) 
took  upon  them  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  remrrection  of  the 
body;  conceiving  that  the  unbodied  satd  only  had  any  concern 
in  a  life  to  come^  Here  again,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
was  a  kind  of  armour  of  proof  against  the  seducers.  For  as  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  were  the  authentic  symbols  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  were,  in  construction  and  certain 
^ect^  (though  not  in  substance,)  the  same  with  what  they  stood 
for,  to  all  worthy  receivers ;  it  was  manifest^  that  bodies  so  incor- 
porcUed  with  the  body  of  Christ  must  of  course  be  partners  with 
it  in  a  glorious  resurrection.  Thus  was  the  Eucharist  considered 
as  a  sure  and  ceriaAn  pledge  to  all  good  men,  of  the  future  resur- 
rection of  their  bodies^  symbolically  fed  with  the  body  of  Christ. 
For  like  as  the  branches  partake  of  the  vine,  and  the  members  of 
the  head^  so  the  bodies  of  the  faithful^  being  by  the  Eucharist 
incorporate  with  Christ's  glorified  body,  must  of  consequence 
appertain  to  it,  and  be  glorified  with  it.  This  is  the  ailment 
which  the  Christian  Fathers^  of  those  times  insisted  upon,  and 
with  this  they  prevailed ;  as  it  was  an  argument  easily  under- 
stood s  and  sensibly  felt,  (by  as  many  as  had  any  tender  regard 

«  Basilides,  probably  of  the  first  corporal  or  local  presence  supposes 

century,  taught  this  doctrine.    Iren.  Chri8t*8  body  and  bhod  to  be  received 

Ub.i.  cap. 34.  p.  102.  Afterwards, Cerdo  by  aU  communicants,  both  good  and 

also,  and  Marcion,  lib.  i.  cap. ay.p.iod.  had,  Irenseus's  arguments  will  by  no 

The  Valentinian  Gnostics  also  taught  means   favour   that   hypothesis,   nor 

the  same,  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  p.  293.  consist  with  it.    His  reasoning  will 

'  Ignat.  Epist  ad  Ephes.  cap.  xx.  extend  only  to  ^ooci  men,  reaZ  members 

S.19.    Irenaeus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  p.  251.  of  Christ's  bod^,  men  whose  bodies, 

b.  V.  cap.  3.  p.  394.    Tertull.  de  Re-  by  the  Euchanst  iPorthUy  received, 

Burr.  Camis,  cap.  viii.  p.  330.   Rigalt.  (perseverance   supposed,)  are    made 

Conf.  Athanas.  Epist.  iv.  ad  Scrap,  abiding  members  of  Christ's  body,  flesh, 

p.  710.  edit.  Benea.  and  bones.    The  argument,  so  stated, 

ff  Notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  proves  the  resurrection  of  such  per- 

the  argument,  a  very  learned  and  in-  sons ;   and  it  is  all  that  it  directly 

Senious  Lutheran  declares,  that  he  proves :  which  however  was  sufficient 

oes  not  understand  it,  can  make  no  against  those  who  admitted  no  resur- 

sense  or  consequence  of  it.     (Pfaff.  rection  of  the  body,  but  denied  all. — 

Notae   in   Iren.  Fhigm.  84,  85.)     I  N.  B.  l*he  argument  is  of  as  little 

suppose  the   reason    is,  because   it  force  on  the  hypothesis  of  transub' 

afpees  not  \iith  the  Lutheran  notion  stantiation;  as  is  plain  from  what  has 

of  the  presence :  for  indeed,  as  such  been  hinted  of  the  other. 
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for  the  Sacraments  of  the  Churchy)  and  aa  it  expressed  to  the 
life  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  new  teachers^  proclaiming 
them  to  be  setf-condemned.  Wherefore  they  were  put  in  mind 
over  and  over,  to  correct  either  iheir  practice  or  their  principles; 
and  either  to  come  no  more  to  the  holy  Communion^  or  to  espouse 
no  more  such  doctrines  as  were  contrary  to  it^. 

v.  In  the  same  century,  or  beginning  of  the  next,  when  the 
Marcionites  revived  the  old  pretences  of  the  Visionaries,  reject- 
ing our  Lord's  humanity;  the  Micharist  still  served,  as  bdfore, 
to  confound  the  adversaries :  for  it  was  impossible  to  invent  any 
just  reply  to  this  plain  argument,  that  our  Lord's  appointing  a 
memoriid  to  be  observed,  of  his  body  broken  and  of  his  hlood  shed, 
must  imply,  that  he  really  took  part  ot flesh  and  bloody  and  was 
in  substance  and  in  truth  what  the  Sacrament  sets  forth  in  symbols 
SLudfigtiresK 

VL  When  the  Encratitse,  or  Continents,  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, (so  called  from  their  overscrupulous  abstemiousness,)  had 
contracted  odd  prejudices  against  the  use  of  winCy  as  absolutely 
unlawful ;  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  justly  pleaded,  as 
alone  sufficient  to  correct  their  groundless  surmises  ^ :  but 
rather  than  part  with  a  favourite  principle,  they  chose  to  cele* 
brate  the  Communion  in  water  only,  rejecting  toine;  and  were 
from  thence  styled  Aquarians  ^  Wluch  practice  of  theirs 
served  however  to  detect  their  hypocrisy,  and  to  take  off  the 
sheqai^s  dothiny:  for  nobody  could  now  make  it  any  question, 
whether  those  so  seemingly  conscientious  and  self-denying  teachers 
were  really  deceivers,  when  they  were  found  to  make  no  scruple 
of  violating  a  holy  Sacrament,  and  running  directly  counter  to 
the  express  conmiands  and  known  practice  of  Christ  their 
Lord. 

VIL  When  the  Praxeans,  Noetians,  and  Sabellians,  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  presumed  to  innovate  in  the  doctrine 

^  'H  T^v  yv6fuiv  dkkai6TWfrap,  fj  t6  tasma,  figwram   capere   non  posset. 

wpooifHfMUf  T^  tlmjiUva  vapoirtifiB^  TertuU,   adv.  Marc.   lib.  iv.  c.  40. 

oav.    i7fiMv  dc  avi»4)nvo£  ^  yWofuy  r^  p.  458.   Conf.  Pseud.  Origen.  Dialog. 

fvxapiart^  Koi  ^  ntyapwria /3c-  contr.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  p.  853.  edit. 

fiaui  T17V  yy^fuyv.    ^'en.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Bened. 

18.  p.  251.  *  Vid.  Clem.  Alex.  Pedag.  lib.  ii. 

^  Acceptum  panem,  et  distributum  cap.  2,  pag.  186.    Strom,  lib.  i.  pag. 

disdpulis,  corpiu  ilium  mum  fecit,  350. 

Hoe  est  corpus  meum,  dicendo;  id  est  *  Epiphan.  Hseres.  xlvii.  3.    Theo- 

>^iira  corporis  mei.  fi^ura  autem  non  dorit.  Heret.   Fab.  lib.  i.  cap.  21. 

foisset,  nisi  veritatis  esset  cornus  :  Philastrius  Hser.  kzvii.  p.  146.    Au- 

ceterum  vacua  res,  quod  est  pnan-  gustinus  Hser.  cap.  Iziv. 
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of  the  Trinitjfi  by  reduoing  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  to 
ime;  then  the  Sacrament  o{  Baptism  remarkably  manifested  its 
doctrinal  force,  to  the  confusion  of  those  mitiMiewTB,  There  was 
no  resisting  the  pointed  language  of  the  sacramental  forrn^ 
which  ran  distinctly  in  the  name  of  the  Faiher,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet^.  It  seems,  that  those  men  being  con- 
scious of  it,  did  therefore  change  our  Lord's  form,  and  baptized 
in  a  new  one  of  their  own";  not  considering^  that  that  was 
plunging  deeper  than  before,  and  adding  iniquitous  practice  to 
ungodly  principles.  But  the  case  was  desperate,  and  they  had 
no  other  way  left  to  make  themselves  appear  consistent  men.  In 
the  mean  while,  their  carrying  matters  to  such  lengths  could 
not  but  make  their  false  doctrine  the  more  notorious  to  all  men, 
and  prevent  its  stealing  upon  honest  and  well  disposed  Christ- 
ians, by  ignorance  or  surprise.  Such  was  the  seasonable  use  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  in  that  instance;  detecting  error, 
and  obstructing  its  progress,  and  strongly  supporting  the  tnie 
faith. 

VIII.  When  the  Arians,  of  the  fourth  century,  took  upon 
them  to  deprave  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  an  opposite 
extreme,  by  rejecting  the  Deity  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  '*  who  is 
''  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever^ ;"  then  again  the  same  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism  reclaimed  against  novelty ,  and  convicted  the 
misbelievers  in  the  face  of  the  world.  It  was  obvious  to  every 
impartial  and  considering  man,  that  the  form  of  Baptism  ran 
equally  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  ffoly  Ghost,  and  that  it 
could  never  be  intended  to  initiate  Christ's  disciples  in  the 
belief  and  worship  of  God  and  ttoo  creatures?.  The  new  teachers 
however,  in  prudence,  thought  proper  to  continue  the  old  form 
of  baptizing,  till  the  Eunomians,  their  successors,  being  plainer 
men,  or  being  weary  of  a  practice  contradictory  to  their  prin- 
ciples, resolved  at  length  to  set  aside  the  Scripture  form,  and 
to  substitute  others  more  agreeable  to  their  sentiments <i.  This 
was  intimation  sufficient  to  every  well  disposed  Christian,  to  be 

^  Vid.  Tertull.  adv.  Prax.  cap.  26,  the  Trinity,  ch.  ix.  or  in  my  eighth 

27.    Hippol.  contra  Noet.  cap.  xiv.  sermon  per  tot.  vol.  ii.  or  in  Atluuaa- 

p.  16.  siua,  p.  ^TO,  633.  edit.  Bened. 

^  Vid.  Bevereg.  Vindic.  Can.  lib.  ii.  4    Kpiphan.    Haer.   Ixxvi.     Greg, 

cap.  6.  p.  252.      Bingham,  Ecdes.  Nysaen.  contr.  Eunom.  lib.  x.  p.  278. 

Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3.  p.  7.  Hieodorit.  Hieret.  Fab.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 

o  Rom.  ix.  5.  Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  24. 

p  A  foil  account  of  this  argument  Theodonia,  Lect.  lib.  xi.  p.  576.  edit, 

may  be  seen  in  Bishop  StiUingfleet  on  Cant. 
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upon  bis  guard  against  the  new  doctrines,  which  were  found 
to  drive  men  to  such  desperate  extremities.  For  now  no  man 
of  ordinary  discernment,  who  had  any  remains  of  godliness  left 
in  him,  could  make  it  matter  of  dispute,  whether  he  ought  to 
follow  Eunomius  or  Christ. 

There  was  a  further  use  made  of  both  Sacraments,  by  way 
of  argument)  in  the  Arian  controversy.  For  when  the  Arians 
pleaded,  that  the  words  /  and  my  Father  are  one,  meant  no  more 
than  an  unity  of  toUl  or  consent^  inasmuch  as  all  the  faithful  were 
said  to  he  one  with  Christ  and  with  each  other^  on  account  of  such 
unity  of  e&nsent ;  the  argument  was  retorted  upon  them  in  this 
manner :  that  as  Christ  had  made  himself  really  one  with  us,  by 
taking  ovlt  flesh  and  blood  upon  him  in  the  incarnation ;  so  again 
he  had  reciprocally  made  us  really  ons  trith  himself  by  the  two 
Sacraments.  For  in  Baptism  we  put  on  Christ,  and  in  the 
Eucharist  we  are  made  partakers  of  Ins  flesh  and  blood:  and 
therefore  the  union  of  Christ^s  disciples  with  the  Head,  and  with 
eacA  other,  (though  far  short  of  the  essential  union  between 
Father  and  Son,)  was  more  than  a  bare  unity  of  will  or  consent ; 
being  a  real,  and  wtal^  and  substantial  union,  though  withal 
mystical  and  ^ritual.  Thus  Hilary  of  Poictiers  (an  eminent 
Father  of  that  time)  retorted  the  argument  of  the  adversaries ; 
throwing  off  their  refined  subtilties,  by  one  plain  and  affecting 
consideration,  drawn  from  the  known  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments^. 

IX.  About  the  year  360  rose  up  the  sect  of  Macedonians, 
otherwise  called  Pneumatomachi,  impugners  of  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  They  were  a  kind  of  Semi-Arians,  admitting 
the  Divinity  of  the  second  Person,  but  rejecting  the  Divinity  of 
the  third,  and  in  broader  terms  than  the  Arians  before  them 
had  done.  However,  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  stood  full  in 
their  way,  being  a  lasting  monument  of  the  true  Divinity  of  the 
third  Person  as  well  as  of  the  second:  and  by  that  chiefly  were 
the  generality  of  Christians  confirmed  in  the  ancient  faith,  and 
preserved  from  falling  into  the  snares  of  seducers  ^ 

X.  About  the  year  370,  or  a  little  sooner,  the  sect  of  Apolli- 
narians  began  to  spread  new  doctrines,  and  to  make  some  noise 
in  the  world.     Among  sundry  other  wrong  tenets,  they  had  this 

'  Hilarins  de  Trinit.  lib.  viii.  p-9$i»  '  See  St.  Basil  on  thia  argument, 
&e.  Conf.  Cyrill.  Alezandr.  de  Tnn.  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  cap.  10,  13,  27, 
Dial.  i.  p.  407.  29. 
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conceit,  that  the  manhood  of  our  Saviour  Ohrist  was  converted 
into  or  absorbed  in  his  Oodhead.  For  they  imagined^  that  by 
thus  resolving  ttoo  distinct  natures  into  one^  they  should  the  more 
easily  account  for  the  one  Person  of  Christ ;  not  considering  that 
the  whole  economy  of  man^s  redemption  was  founded  in  the 
plain  Scripture  doctrine  of  a  Saviour  both  God  and  man.  In 
oppontion  to  those  dangerous  tenets,  the  learned  and  eloquent 
CSirysostom  (A.  D.  405.  ciro.)  made  use  of  an  argument  drawn 
from  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  to  this  effect ;  that  the 
representative  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  (sancti- 
fied by  Divine  grace,  but  not  converted  into  Divine  substance) 
plainly  implied,  that  the  natural  body  of  Christ,  though  joined 
with  the  Godhead,  was  not  converted  into  Godhead :  for  like  as 
the  consecrated  bread,  though  called  Christ's  body  on  account 
of  its  sanctification,  did  not  cease  to  be  bread;  so  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  though  dignified  with  the  Divine,  did  not  cease 
to  be  the  same  human  nature  which  it  always  was^  We  may 
call  this  either  an  argument  or  an  illustration ;  for  indeed  it  is 
both  under  different  views.  Considered  as  a  similitude,  it  is  an 
illustration  of  a  case :  but  at  the  same  time  is  an  argument  to 
shew,  that  the  Apollinarians  were  widely  mistaken  in  imagining 
that  a  change  of  qualities^  circumstances,  or  names^  inferred  a 
change  of  nature  and  substance.  Bread  was  still  bread,  though 
for  good  reasons  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  hordes  body: 
and  the  man  Christ  was  still  man,  though  for  good  reasons  (that 
is,  on  account  of  a  personal  union)  dignified  with  the  title  of  God, 
Thus  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  being  a  memorial  of  the 
incarnation,  and  a  kind  of  emblem  of  it^,  was  made  use  of  to  ex- 

^  Sicut  enim,  antequam  sanctifice-  and  our  debates  with  the  Romanista 

tur  panis,  panem  nominamus,  Divina  upon  it,  the  reader  may  consult,  if  he 

autem  sanctificante  gratia,  mediante  pleases,  besides  Harduin,  Frid.  Span- 

sacerdote,  liberatus  est  quidem  appel-  neim.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  844.   Le  Movne, 

latione  panis,  dignus  autem  hamtus  Varia  Sacra,  torn.  1.  p.  530.    Walke's 

est  Dominici   corpori$   appellatione.  Defence  a|i^.  M.  de  Meaux,  printed 

etiamsi  natura  panis  in  ipso  perman-  1686.     Fabricii   Bibl.  Grsec.  torn.  i. 

sit ;  et  non  duo  corpora,  sed  unum  p.  433.  Le  Quien,  Dissert.  Damascen. 

corpus  Filii  prsedicatur:    sic  et  hie  p.  48.   et  in  Notis,  p.  270.    Zomii 

Divina  ivtdpva-cuTrjs,  id  est,  inundante  Opusc.  Sacr.  torn.  i.  p.  73^. 

corpon  natura,  unum  Filium,  unam  ^  Vid.  Justin.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  290. 

Personam,  utraque  hsec  fecerunt ;  ag-  Apol.  i.  Pvp6.  edit.  Thiriby. 

noscendum  tamen  inconfusam  et  indi-  N.  B.  Tne  Eucharist  was  anciently 

visibilem  rationem,  non  in  una  solum  considered  as  a  kind  of  emblem  of  the 

natura,  sed  in  duabut  perfectis.  C4ry-  incarnation,  but  in  a  loose  general 

908t,  Epist,  ad  Caesar,  Monach,  p.  7, 8.  way :  for  like  as  there  is  an  heaeenljf 

edit.  Harduin.  part  and  an  earthly  part  here,  so  it  is 

As  to  what  concerns  this  Epistle,  also  there ;  and  like  as  Dioine  grace 
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plain  it,  and  to  oonfimi  the  faithful  in  the  ancient  belief  of  that 
important  article.     But  I  proceed. 

XL  About  the  year  410,  Pelagius  opened  the  prejudices 
which  he  had  for  some  time  privately  entertained  against  the 
Ohuroh^s  Doctrine  of  original  sin :  but  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able obstacles  to  his  progress.  The  prevailing  practice  had  all 
along  been  to  baptize  in/anis :  and  the  Church  had  understood 
it  to  be  baptizing  them  for  remission  of  sin.  The  inference  was 
clear  and  certain,  and  level  to  the  capacity  of  every  common 
Christian.  Wherefore  this  single 'argument  had  weight  sufficient 
to  bear  down  all  the  abstracted  subtilties  and  laboured  refine- 
ments of  Pelagius  and  his  associates,  and  proved  one  of  the 
strongest  securities  to  the  Christian  faith  so  far,  during  that 
momentous  controversy'. 

XII.  About  the  year  430  appeared  the  Nestorian  heresy: 
which,  dividing  the  manhood  of  our  Lord  from  the  Godhead,  made 
in  effect  two  Persons,  or  tu)0  Christs,  Here  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  was  again  called  in,  to  compose  the  difference,  and 
to  settle  the  point  in  question.  For  since  the  virtue  and  efficacy 
of  the  representaii'oe  body  was  principally  founded  in  the  supposed 
personal  union  of  the  real  body  with  the  Divine  nature  of  our 
Lord,  it  would  be  frustrating  or  evacuating  all  the  efficacy  of  the 
Eucharist^  to  divide  the  manhood^  in  such  a  sense,  from  the  God- 
headJ.  The  argument  was  just  and  weighty,  and  could  not  fail 
of  its  due  effect  among  as  many  as  had  any  tender  regard  for  so 
divine  and  comfortable  a  Sacrament. 

XIII.  Within  twenty  years  after,  came  up  the  Eutychian 
heresy ;  which,  in  the  contrary  extreme,  so  blended  the  Godhead 
and  manhood  together,  as  to  make  but  one  nature  of  both,  after 
the  example  of  the  ApoUinarians,  whom  I  before  mentioned. 

together  with  the  elements  make  the  but  a  faint,  imperfect  emblem  of  the 

Eucharist,  so  the  Divine  Logos  with  other. 

the  manhood  make   Crod  incamate,  *■  A  full  and  distinct  account  of 

But  then  the  analogy  or  resemblance  this  whole  matter  uoiy  be  seen  either 

ought  not  to  be  strained  beyond  the  inVo8sius,Hist.  Pelagian,  lib.  ii.  par. i. 

intention  of  it :  for  there  is  this  ob-  These,  v.  Opp.  torn.  vi.  p.  603,  &c.  or 

•errmble  difference  in  the  two  cases ;  in  Dr. Wall's  Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism, 

that  in  one  case  there  is  barely  a  eon-  part  i.  ch.  19. 

junction  or  concomitance  of  the  two  7  Vid.  CyrilL  Alex.  Epist.  ad  Nes- 

natures,  and  that  to  the  loortAy  re-  tor.  p.  1200.   Anathem.  xi.  p.  1294. 

oeirers  only :    in  the  other,  there  is  cum  CjrriU.  Explan.  apud  Harduin. 

an  ebsoluie,  permanent,  and  personal  Concil.   Conf.  Albertin.  de  Eucharist, 

union.      So   then   the  Eucharist  is  p.  754. 

I  2 
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The  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  of  eminent  service  in  this 
cause  also:  for  if  the  bread  and  wine  in  that  Sacrament  are 
what  they  have  been  called,  (and  as  constantly  believed  to  be,) 
symbols  and  figures  of  Ghrist^s  body  and  bloody  then  it  is  certain 
that  our  Lord  really  put  on  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  his  human 
nature  was  and  is  distinct  from  his  Divine,  To  say,  that  **  the 
'^  Word  was  made  flesh,"  or  that  the  flesh  was  converted  into  the 
Word,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  leave  no  distinct  humanity,  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  the  Sacraments  now  make  us  not  ^'  members 
^'  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones  ^  ;'*  and  that  the 
Eucharist  in  particular  is  an  insignificant  show,  or  voorse,  either 
not  representing  the  truth  of  things,  or  representing  a  falsehood. 
Such  was  the  argument  made  use  of  in  the  Eutychian  con- 
troversy* :  a  plainer  or  stronger  there  could  not  be ;  nor  any 
wherein  the  generality  of  Christians  could  think  themselves 
more  deeply  concerned. 

XIV.  Long  after  this,  in  the  eighth  century,  endeavours  were 
employed  by  many  to  bring  in  the  worship^  or  at  least  the  use,  of 
images  into  churches.  In  this  case  also,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  was  seasonably  pleaded,  for  the  giving  some  check  to 
the  growing  corruption.  The  good  Fathers  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  year  754,  meeting  in  council  to  the  number  of  338, 
argued  against  images  to  this  efiect  :  that  as  our  Lord  had 
appointed  no  visible  im>age  of  himself,  his  incarnation,  or  passion, 
but  the  eucharistical  one,  and  probably  intended  that  for  a  most 
efiectuaJ  bar,  to  preclude  all  appearances  of  idolatry ;  it  would 
be  high  presumption  in  men,  without  warranty  without  occasion, 
and  agiuust  the  very  design  of  our  Lord  in  that  Sacrament,  to 
introduce  any  other  kind  of  images  of  their  own  devising^.  The 
opposite  party,  some  time  after,  (A.  D.  787,)  in  the  second 
Council  of  Nice,  eluded  this  plain  reasoning,  by  pretending, 
falsely,  that  the  sacred  symbols  are  not  the  image  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  but  the  very  body  and  blood <^ :  and  thus  they 

'  jBphes.  V.  30.  signs  snAfiawres :  but  they  should  not 

*  The  reader  may  see  the  ancient  have  denied  their  being  images  at  all. 

teatiraonies  collected  and  commented  And  they  might  justly  have  said,  that 

upon  in  Albertinus,  p.  802,  835,  836,  the  sacred  symbols  are,  in  eonstructiou 

867,  868,  874,  886.  and  beneficial  effect,  to  worthy  re- 

^  Vid.  Acta  Concil.  Nic»n.  secundi,  ceivers,  the  very  body  and  blood :  bnt 

tom.  iii.  vers,  finem.  they  ought  not  to  have  asserted  what 

<^  N.  B.  They  might  justly  have  they  did,  in  that  absolute  manner,  or 

said,  that  the  sacred  symbols  are  nwre  in  such  crude  terms,  left  without  the 

than  a  mere  image,  more  than  mere  proper  qualifying  explanations. 
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laid  the  seeds  of  that  error,  whioh  grew  up  at  length  by  degrees 
into  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  iransubitantiation.  For  the  true 
notion  of  the  Eucharist  lying  cross  to  their  dariing  schemes, 
they  chose  rather  to  deprave  the  Saerammt  itself,  than  to  stand 
corrected  by  it.  However,  all  this  tends  to  confirm  the  main 
point,  which  I  have  been  insisting  upon,  that  the  Sacraments, 
among  other  very  valuable  uses,  have  for  many  ages  upwards 
been  the  standing  harriers  against  corruptions  :  though  there 
are  no  fences  so  strong,  nor  any  ramparts  so  high,  but  daring 
and  desultorious  wits  may  either  break  through  them  or  leap 
over  them. 

XV.  I  shall  add  but  one  example  more ;  and  it  shall  be  of 
Faustus  Socinus^  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  a  person  of  pregnant 
wit  and  teeming  invention;  of  moderate  learning,  but  a  very 
large  share  of  sufficiency.  His  great  ambition  was,  to  strike 
out  a  new  system  of  religion  from  his  own  conceits ;  though  he 
happened  only  to  revive  (and  perhaps  very  ignorantly)  the  ancient 
Sabellianism,  Photinianism,  and  Pelagianism,  with  other  ex- 
ploded heresies.  He  began  with  subverting  (as  far  as  in  him  lay) 
the  true  and  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  rejecting  the  Deity 
of  the  second  Person,  and  even  the  being  of  the  third.  After  a 
thousand  subtilties  brought  to  elude  plain  Scripture,  and  after 
infinite  pains  taken  in  so  unnatural  a  war  against  Heaven,  he 
was  yet  sensible,  that  he  should  prevail  nothing,  unless^  together 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  could  discard  the  two  Sacra- 
ments also,  or  render  them  contemptUde,  Baptism  was  a  standing 
monument  of  ihe  personality  and  equal  Divinity  of  Father,  Son^ 
and  Holy  Ghost:  and  the  other  Sacrament  was  an  abiding  me- 
morial of  the  merits  (though  no  creature  can  merit)  of  our  Lord^s 
obedience  and  sufferings :  and  both  together  were  lasting  attesta- 
tions, all  the  way  down  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  Church,  of 
the  secret  workings,  the  heavenly  grcuses  and  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  faithful  receivers.  Therefore  to  let  the 
Sacraments  stand,  as  aforetime,  was  leaving  the  ancient  faith  to 
grow  up  again  in  the  Christian  world,  much  faster  than  Socinus, 
with  all  his  subtile  exphoations  of  Scripture  texts,  could  bear  it 
down.  Being  well  aware  how  this  matter  was,  he  fell  next  upon 
the  Sacraments;  discarding  one  of  them,  in  a  manner,  under 
pretence  that  it  was  needless;  and  castrating  the  other,  with 
respect  to  what  was  most  valuable  in  it,  to  render  it  despicable. 
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It  was  thought  somewhat  odd,  by  some  of  his  own  friends ''^  that 
he  should  labour  to  throw  off  Baptism^  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  Eucharist^  which  appeared  to  be  oomparativehf  of 
slighter  moment,  and  less  insisted  upon  in  Scripture.  But  he 
well  knew  what  he  did  ;  for  the  form  of  Baptism  stood  most  di- 
rectly in  his  way.  As  to  the  Eucharist,  if  he  could  but  reduce  it 
to  a  bare  commemoration  of  an  absent  friend,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  in  it  to  create  him  much  trouble ;  but  it  might  look 
sincere  and  ingenuous,  in  that  instance  at  least,  to  abide  by  the 
letter  of  the  text,  and  to  plead  for  the  perpetuity  of  an  ancient 
and  venerable  (now  by  him  made  a  nominal)  Sacrament.  This 
appears  to  be  the  most  natural  account  of  his  conduct  in  the 
whole  affibir.  For  otherwise  it  is  a  very  plain  case,  that  a  lively 
imagination  like  his  might  have  invented  as  fair  or  fairer  pre- 
texts for  laying  aside  the  Eucharist  ^^  than  for  discarding  Bap- 
tism; and  it  might  have  been  easier  to  elude  some  few  pliioes  of 
Scripture  than  many.     But  I  return. 

From  the  induction  of  particulars  here  drawn  together,  and 
laid  before  you,  may  be  understood,  by  the  way,  the  true  and 
right  notion  of  the  Christian  Eucharist,  such  as  obtained  from 
the  beginning,  and  continued  till  the  dark  ages  came  on,  and 
longer :  but  the  point  which  I  aimed  at  was,  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  both  the  Sacraments  considered  as  fences  or  barriers, 
ordained  by  Christ,  to  secure  the  truefaUhy  and  to  preclude  ^/Sie 
doctrines.  Few  have  ever  attempted  to  corrupt  Christianity  in 
any  of  its  considerable  branches,  but,  first  or  last,  they  have 
found  themselves  embarrassed  by  one  or  both  Sacraments ;  and 
have  been  thereby  obliged  either  to  desist  presently,  or  to  expose 
themselves  further,  by  quarrelling  with  those  sacred  institutions, 
which  all  wise  and  good  men  have  ever  most  highly  revered. 

I  have  taken  notice,  how  the  most  essential  articles  of  the 
Christian  religion  have,  in  their  several  turns,  (as  they  happened 
to  be  attacked,)  been  supported  and  strengthened  by  these  auxili* 
ary  means.  The  doctrine  of  the  visible  creation  by  Ood  most 
high :  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by  Christ,  both  God  and 
man :  the  doctrine  of  sanctifying  grace  by  the  Holy  S^ririi  of 
God^  a  real  Person,  and  also  Divine:  the  dootrines  of  original 

^  Vid.  Ruari  Epistolae,  vol.  ii.  p.  351.    menU,  and  tend  to  the  discarding  of 
«  Indeed,  the  same  pretences,  some    both,  or  neitkfrj  as  Vossius  justly 
of  them,  equally  affect  both  Sacra-    remarks,  De  Baptismo. 
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siny  and  of  our  Lord's  meritorious  sacrifice,  and  of  Si,  future  resur- 
rection of  the  body :  these,  and  as  many  others  as  are  contained 
in  these,  have  all  been  eminently  preserved  and  held  up  by  the 
Christian  Sacraments.  The  Sacraments  therefore  are  full  of 
excellent  instruction  and  admonition  :  they  carry  creeds  and  com- 
mandtnentSy  as  it  were,  in  the  bowels  of  them :  they  speak  even 
to  the  eyes  in  silent  imagery,  and  often  teach  more  in  dumb  show^ 
with  less  expense  of  time  and  much  greater  efficacy,  than  any 
the  most  eloquent  discourses  could  do.  The  Romanists  have 
sometimes  boasted,  that  images  are  the  laymsn^s  hooks^  wherein 
the  unlearned  may  read  what  it  concerns  them  to  know,  without 
knowing  letters.  And  indeed,  if  images  had  been  authorized^  or 
had  they  not  been  prohibited  books,  they  might  have  been  ad- 
mitted with  a  better  grace.  But  our  Sacraments  are  the  true 
books,  (or  serving  as  books,)  both  to  learned  and  unlearned ; 
full  of  lively  imagery  and  instructive  emblem  ;  drawn  by  Christ 
himself,  and  left  as  his  legacies,  for  the  use  of  aU  the  churches. 

Let  us  then,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  be  careful  to  preserve 
these  sacred  deposits  with  all  due  reverence  and  watchfulness ; 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  treasures  of  infinite  value ;  and  Christ- 
ianity itself  appears  to  be  so  entirely  wrapped  up  in  them,  that, 
humanly  speaking,  it  must  unavoidably  stand  or  fall  with  them. 
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Reverend  Brethren, 

1  HE  Sacrament  of  the  Euekarist  has  for  some  time  been  the 
subject  of  debate  amongst  us,  and  appears  to  be  so  still,  in 
some  measure ;  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Boerificial  part  of 
it.  As  it  is  9b  federal  rite  between  God  and  man,  so  it  must  be 
supposed  to  carry  in  it  something  that  God  gives  to  h$^  and 
something  also  that  we  ffive,  or  present,  to  God.  These  are,  as  it 
were,  the  two  integral  parts  of  that  holy  ceremony :  the  former 
may  properly  be  cwdled  the  eaeram&iUal  part,  and  the  latter,  the 
saerifidal.  Any  great  mistake  concerning  either  may  be  of  very 
ill  consequence  to  the  main  thing :  for  if  we  either  mistake  the 
nature  of  Gt>d's  engagemmte  towards  us,  or  the  nature  of  our 
engagements  towards  Gt>d,  in  that  sacred  solemnity,  we  so  far 
defeat  the  great  ends  and  uses  of  it,  and  prejudice  ourselves  in 
so  doing. 

A  question  was  unhappily  raised  amongst  us,  about  an  hundred 
years  ago,  whether  the  material  elemenis  of  the  Eucharist  were 
properly  the  Christian  saerijioe.  From  thence  arose  some  debate ; 
which  however  lasted  not  long,  nor  spread  very  far.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  this  present  century,  the  same  question  was  again 
brought  up,  and  the  debate  revived,  with  some  warmth ;  and  it 
is  not  altogether  extinct  even  at  this  day. 

Those  who  shall  look  narrowly  into  the  heart  of  that  dispute 
may  see  reason  to  judge,  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  owing  to 
some  con/usian  of  ideas,  or  ambiguity  of  terms ;  more  particulariy, 
from  the  want  of  settling  the  definHiom  of  sacrifice  by  certain 
rules,  such  as  might  satisfy  reasonable  men  on  both  sides. 

How  that  eomfuevm  at  first  arose  may  perhaps  be  learned  by 
looking  back  as  far  as  to  Bellannine,  about  1590,  or  however  as 
far  as  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  about  thirty  years  higher.  Before 
that  time  things  were  much  clearer,  so  far  as  concerned  this 
article.  Nobody  almost  doubted  but  that  the  old  definitions  of 
sacrifice  were  right,  and  that  ynrittMl  sacrifice  was  true  and  pro- 
per  sacrifice,  yea  the  most  proper  of  any. 

Spiritual  sacrifice  is  St.  Peter's  phrase^ :  and  it  agrees  with 
•  1  Pet.  ii.  5. 
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St.  Paul's  phrase  of  reasonalle  service^ :  and  both  of  them  fall  in 
with  our  Lord's  own  phrase,  of  worshipping  God  in  tpirii  and  in 
trtah^.  It  is  serving  God  in  neume98  of  qnrii,  not  in  the  oldnees 
of  the  letter^.  It  is  offering  him  true  sacrifice  and  direct  homage, 
as  opposed  to  legal  and  typical^  in  order  to  come  at  true  and 
direct  expiation,  without  the  previous  covers  or  shadows  of  legal 
and  typical  expiations,  which  reached  only  to  the  purifying  of 
the  flesh,  not  to  the  purging  of  the  conscience^.  This  kind  of 
sacrifice  called  spiritucU  does  not  mean  mental  service  only,  but 
takes  in  mental^  voccdy  and  manual,  the  service  of  the  heart,  mouth, 
and  hand;  all  trtte  and  direct  service,  hodUy^  service  as  well  as 
any  other,  since  we  ought  to  serve  Gk>d  with  our  bodies  as  well 
as  our  souls.  Such  is  the  nature  and  quality  of  what  Scripture 
and  the  ancients  call  spiritual  sacrifice,  as  opposed  to  the  out- 
ward letter.  Such  services  have  obtained  the  name  of  sacrifice 
ever  since  David's  times,  warranted  by  God  himself,  under  the 
Old  Testament  and  New.  The  Jews,  before  Ohrist  and  since  h, 
have  frequently  used  the  name  of  sacrifice  in  the  same  spiritual 
sense.  The  very  Pagans  were  proud  to  borrow  the  same  way  of 
speaking  i  from  Jews  and  Christians :  so  that  custom  of  language 
has  not  run  altogether  on  the  side  of  material  sacrifice.  It  may 
rather  be  said,  that  the  custom  of  Christian  language,  not  only  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  also  in  the  Church  writers,  has  run  on 
the  side  of  qnritual  sacrifice,  without  giving  the  least  hint  that 
it  was  not  true  sacrifice,  or  not  sacrifice  j^r^dr^  so  called. 

St.  Austin's  definition  of  true  and  Christian  sacrifice^  is  well 
known,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  He  spoke  the  sense  of 
the  churches  before  him :  and  the  Schools,  after  him,  followed 

^  Rom.  xii.  i.  iv.  cap.  9—14.  xiii.  cap.  13.    Clem. 

«  John  iv.  33.    See  Dodwell  on  In-  Alex.  Strom.v.p.686.  edit  Ox.  Even 

■tram.  Marie,  p.  31.      Stillingfleet,  Plato,  long  before  Christianity,  had 

Serm.  xxxix.  p.  602.     Scot,  vol.  iv.  defined  sacr^ce  to  mean  a  pretent  to 

Serm.  iv.  the  Divine  Migesty ;  not  confininff  it, 

^  Rom.  vii.  6.  so  fajr  as  appears,  to  material,  but 

•  Heb.  ix.  9, 13, 14.  leaving  it  at  large,  so  as  to  compre- 

'  Rom.  xii  I.     i  Cor.  vi.  30.  bend  either  material  or  spiritual.  See 

t  Tbey  are  emphatically  styled  m-  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  739. 

eri/iceg  of  Qod, (Psalm  li.  17.)  as  being  ^  Verum  sacrificium  est  omne  opas 

the  fittest  presents  or  g^  to  him,  the  quod  agitur  ut  sancta  societate  innie- 

roost  acceptable  offerings,  reamus  Deo,  relatum  scilicet  ad  ilium 

^  Vid.  Vitringa  de  vet.  Synag.  in  finem  boni  quo  veraciter  beati  esse 

Prolog,    u.  40,  41.      Philo    passim,  posrimus.     Augustin.  de  Cvnt.  Dei, 

Justin.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  387.  lib.  x.   cap.  6.  p.  342.  tom.   7.  ed. 

'  Porphyrius  de  Abstin.  lib.  ii.  sect.  Bened.    Compare  my  Review,  voL  iv. 

34.  Conf.  Euseb.  Prxp.  Evangel,  lib.  p.  738. 
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him  in  the  same.  Aquinaa,  at  the  head  of  the  Schoolmen,  may 
here  speak  for  the  rest:  he  determines,  that  a  Baffn&oe^ properly ^ 
is  any  thing  performed  for  GtHl^s  sole  and  due  honour,  in  order 
to  appecue  himL  He  plainly  makes  it  a  work,  or  service^  not  a 
material  thing:  and  by  that  very  rule  he  determined,  that  the 
eacrifice  of  the  erase  was  a  true  sacrifice;  which  expression  implies 
both  proper  aud  acceptable.  This  notion  of  sacrifice  prevailed  in 
that  century,  and  in  the  centuries  following,  and  was  admitted 
by  the  early  Reformers™ ;  and  even  by  Romanists  also,  as  low 
as  the  year  1556,  or  yet  lower.  Alphonsus  a  Castro,  of  that 
time,  a  zealous  Romanist,  in  a  famous  book  (which  between  1534 
luid  1556  had  gone  through  ten  or  more  editions)  declared  his 
full  agreement  with  Calvin,  so  far  as  concerned  the  definition  of 
true  sacrifice^  conformable  to  St.  Austin's!^.  Even  Bellarmine 
acknowledged,  above  thirty  years  after,  that  some  noted  Doctor 
of  the  Roman  Church  still  adhered  to  the  same  definition®.  So 
that  spiritual  sacrifice  was  not  yet  entirely  excluded  as  improper ^ 
metaphorical^  and  nominal^  among  the  Romanists  themselves; 
neither  was  it  hitherto  a  ruled  point  amongst  them,  that  material 
thing  was  essential  to  the  nature,  notion,  or  definition  of  true 
and  proper  eacr^fice.  How  that  came  about  afterwards,  we  shall 
see  presently. 

The  Romanists,  wanting  arguments  to  support  their  mass 
eacrifiee^  thought  of  this  pretence,  among  others,  that  either 
their  meue  must  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church,  or  the  Church  had 
really  none :  and  so  if  the  Protestants  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
mass,  they  would  be  left  without  a  sacrifice^  without  an  iJiUar^ 
without  a  priesthood,  and  be  no  longer  a  church^.  The  Pro- 
testants had  tu30  very  just  answers  to  make,  which  were  much 

^  Dicendum,  ouod  sacrificium  prO'  Chemnit.  Ezanien.  part.  H.  p.  137. 

prie  dicitur:   ahquid  f  Actum  in  Ao-  i' After  reciting  Austin's  definition, 

norem  mroprie  Deo  dehitum  ad  eum  he  proceeds ;    Hsec  Augustinus,  ex 

ptaeandum,  £t  inde  est  quod  Angus-  quibus  verbis  aperte  colligitur  omne 

tinus  dicit,  verum  sacrijicium  est,  &c.  opiu  bonwm  quod  Deo  offertur,  esse 

Christus  autem,  ut  ibidem  subditur,  verum  sacr^icium,  et  banc  definitio- 

•eipsum  obtulit  in  paasione  pro  nobis,    nem  ipsemet  Calvinus  adroittit 

Et  hoe  ipsum  opus,  quod  voluntarie  ex  cujus  verbis  constat,  inter  nos  et 

passiohem    sustinuit,    Deo    mazime  ilium  de  rert  saer^icii  definitione  con- 

acceptum    fuit,  utpote   ex   eharitate  venire.  Alphons.  a  Castro,  adv.  Hares. 

maxime  proveniens:   unde  manifes-  lib.  x.  p.  75.  edit.  1565. 

turn  est,  quod  passio  ChrisH  fuerii  ^  BeUarmin.  de  Miss.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

verum    sacrificmm.      Aquin.  Summ,  p.  710. 

par.  iii.  q.  48.  P  Alphons.  a  Castro,  lib.  x.  p.  74. 

^    Vid.    Melancthon.    de    Missa,  Conf.   Bellarmin.   de  Missa,    hb.  i. 

p.  195.    In  Malachi,  p.  545.  tom.  ii.  cap.  30. 
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the  same  with  what  die  primkive  Ohrittians  had  before  made  to 
the  PaganBj  when  the  like  had  been  objected  to  them.  The  first 
was,  that  Okriei  himself  was  the  Okureh^s  Bacrifice%  considered 
in  a  paeaive  sense,  as  commemorated,  applied,  and  participated 
in  the  Eucharist.  The  second  was,  that  they  had  sacrifices 
besides,  in  the  €uHve  sense,  sacrifices  of  their  outh  to  offer,  visibly, 
publicly,  and  by  sacerdotal  hands,  in  the  Eucharist:  which 
sacrifices  were  their  prayers,  and  praises^  and  ccmmemorati<ms^  f 
eueharisHe  sacrifices,  properly,  though  propitiatory  also  in  a  qua- 
lified sense.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  1562,  endeavoured  to 
obviate  both  those  answers' :  and  Bellarmine  afterwards  under- 
took formally  to  confute  them.  The  Romanists  had  no  way  left 
but  to  affirm  stoutly,  and  to  endeavour  weakly  to  prove,  that 
the  tu)o  things  which  the  Protestants  insisted  upon  did  neither 
singly,  nor  both  together,  amount  to  tme  and  proper  sacrifice. 
Here  began  all  the  snbtilties  and  thorny  perplexities  which  have 
darkened  the  subject  ever  since ;  and  which  must,  I  conceive,  be 
thrown  ofi*,  (together  with  the  new  and  false  definitions,  which 
came  in  with  them,)  if  ever  we  hope  to  dear  the  subject  effect- 
ually, and  to  set  it  upon  its  true  and  ancient  basis. 

I  shall  pass  over  Bellarmine's  trifling  exceptions  to  the  Pro- 
testant sacrifice^  (meaning  the  grand  sacrifice,)  considered  in  the 
passive  sense.  It  is  self-erident,  that  while  we  have  Christy  we 
want  neither  sacrifice,  aUar^  nor  priest ;  for  in  him  we  have  all : 
and  if  he  is  the  head^  and  we  the  hody^  there  is  the  Okinrch.  Had 
we  no  active  sacrifice  at  all,  yet  so  long  as  we  are  empowered,  by 
Divine  commission,  to  convey  the  blessings^  of  the  great  sacrifice 

^  Vid.  Clem.  Alex.  p.  688, 836.  ed.  473,  455,  527,  408,  1026,  11 13.  vii. 
Ox.    Euseb.  Demonstr.  Evan.  p.  38.    p.  340.  ed.  Benea.  and  compare  my 


Augu«tin.  tom.  iv.  p.  1463.  ed.  Bened.  Review,  vol.  iv.  cap.  13. 

Gregorius  M.  tom.  ii.  p.  473.  ed.  Be-  "  Si  quia  dixent  in  missa  non  of- 

ned.  Cyrill.  Alex,  contr.  Jul.  lib.  ix.  fern  Deo  vervm  et  proprium  sacri- 

^  Justin    M artvr,  p.  14,  10,  387,  ficium,  aut  quod  offerri  non  sit  aliud 

389.  ed.  Thirlb.  Clem.  Alex.  606, 836,  ouam  nobis  Christum  ad  manducan' 

848,  849,  850,  860.  edit.  Ox.  Origen.    aum  dari,  anathema  sit. Si  quis 

tom.  ii.  p.  310,  311,  191,  305,  343,  dixerit  missse  sacriiicium  tantum  esse 

418,  563.  ed.  Bened.     Euseb.  laudis  et  graiiarum  actionis,  aut  nu- 

,  Evang.  p.  30,  31,  33.    Tertul-  dam    commemorationem    sacrificii   in 

lian,  p.  6^,  188, 330.  Rigalt.  Cyprian,  cruce  peracti,  non  autem  propitiato- 

Ep.  Ixxvii.  p.  159.  ed.  Bened.     Hila-  Hum,  anathema  sit.      Condi.   THcf. 

rius,  Pictav.  p.  154,  338,  535.    Basil,  sess.  xxii.  can.  i,  3. 

tom.  iii.  p.  53.  ed.  Bened.     Chrysost.  ^  Blessing  was  a  considerable  part 

tom.  V.  p.  331,  316,  503.  ed.  Bened.  of  the  sacerdotal  office  in  the  Aaron- 

Hieronsrm.  tom.  ii.  p.  186,  350,  354.  ical  priesthood.    Numb.  vi.  33—27. 

tom.  iii.  p.  15, 1 133,  1430.  ed.  Bened.  Deut.  x.  8.  xxi.  5. 
Augustin.  tom.  ii.  p.  439.  iv.  p.  14, 
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to  aa  many  as  are  warihjf,  we  therein  exercise  an  honourable 
prietAood^,  and  may  be  said  to  magnify  our  office.  But  waving 
that  consideration  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall 
proceed  to  examine  what  Bellarmine  has  objected  to  our  ^om- 
fices  considered  in  the  acHtfe  sense,  and  to  inquire  by  what  kind 
of  logic  he  attempted  to  discard  all  tpiritual  sacrifices,  under  the 
notion  of  improper^  meU^horieal,  nominal  sacrifices,  or,  in  short, 
no  eaerijlees, 

1.  He  pleads,  that  Scripture  opposes  good  works  to  sacrifice ; 
as  particularly  in  Rosea  vi.  6,  ^'  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
'*  sacrifice :"  therefore  (lood  toorks  are  not  sacrifice  properly  so 
called'.  But  St.  Austin  long  before  had  sufficiently  obviated 
that  pretence,  by  observing,  that  Scripture,  in  such  instances, 
had  only  opposed  one  kind  of  sacrifice  to  another  kind,  symbolical 
to  real,  typical  to  true^  shadow  to  subsianceJ.  Gh>d  rejected  the 
sign^  which  had  almost  engrossed  the  name^  and  pointed  out  the 
thing  signified;  which  more  justly  deserved  to  be  called  sacrifice. 
So  it  was  not  opposing  sotcriifice  to  no  sacrifice^  but  legal  sacrifice 
to  evangelical.  Such  was  St.  Austin's  solution  of  the  objected 
difficulty :  and  it  appears  to  be  very  just  and  solid,  sufficiently 
confirmed  both  by  the  Old  Testament  and  New. 

2.  Bdlarmine's  next  pretence  is,  that  in  every  sacrifice,  pro- 
perly  so  called,  there  must  be  some  sensible  thing  offered;  because 
St  Paul  has  intimated,  that  a  priest  must  Ikaive  somewhat  to  offer. 
Heb.  viii.  3'.  But  St.  Paul  says  somewhat^  not  some  sensible 
thing.  And  certainly,  if  a  man  offers  prayers,  lauds,  good  works, 
8tc.  he  offers  somewhat,  yea  and  somewhat  sensible  too  :  tor  public 
prayers,  especially,  are  open  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  public 
performances  to  more  senses  than  one.      Therefore  the  service 

^    Some  of  the  elder  Romanifits  ficium.    Avgustin,  de  Civ,  Dei,  lib.  x. 

acknowledged  this   to  be   sufficient,  cap.  5. 

Satis  est,  ut  vere  ei  proprie  sit  sacri-        N.  B.  In  explication  of  what  Aus- 

ficium,  quod  mors  Ckristi  ita  nunc  tin  says,  quod  ab  omnibus,  &c.  it  may 

ad  peocati  remissionem  applicetur,  ac  be  noted,  that  he  did  not  take  the 

si  none  ipse  Christus  moreretur.  Ca-  vulgar  language  for  the  best,  or  the 

fiw,  Loe,  TkeoL  lib.  xii.  cap.  1 2.  only  rule  of  propriety :  he  observes 

>  Bellarmin.  de  Missa,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  elsewhere  (de  Verb.  Dom.  Serm.  liii.) 

p.  710.  that  almost  all  call  the  Sacrament, 

r  Per  hoc  ubi  scriptum  est,  3fwe-  (that  is,  sign  of  the  body,)  the  body, 

rieordiam  volo  quam  sacrificium,  nihil  Ptene  quidem  sacramentum  omnes  eor^ 

aliud  qnam  sacrificio  sacrificium  prse-  pus  ejus  dicunt.    And  yet  he  did  not 

latum  oportet  intelligi :  quoniam  illad  think  that  the  sign  was  more  properly 

qnod  ab  omnibus  appeuatur  sacrifi-  the  body,  than  the  body  itself,  but 

cium  signum  est  veri  sacrificii,    Porro  quite  otherwise, 
autem  nnserieordia  est  verum  sacri-        >  Bellarmin.  ibid.  p.  711. 
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may  be  the  sacrifice,  not  the  material  things:  and  such  service 
being  evangelical^  (not  legal  or  typical,)  is  epiriiual  sacrifice, 

3.  The  Cardinal  has  a  third  argument  about  elicit  acts; 
which  being  highly  metaphysical  and  fanciful,  I  choose  rather 
to  pass  it  off  without  further  answer,  than  to  offend  your  ears 
with  it. 

4.  A  fourth  pretence  is,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church  being 
but  onCf  the  spiritual  sacrifices,  which  are  many,  cannot  be  that 
one  sacrifice.  Here  he  quotes  Austin,  Pope  Leo,  and  Chr}'- 
sostom,  to  prove  that  the  Church's  sacrifice  is  but  ane^  and  that 
one  the  Eucharist*.  He  might  have  spared  the  labour,  because 
the  same  Fathers  assert  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  to  be  both 
one  and  many,  diversly  considered:  one  complicated  sacrifice, 
taking  in  the  whole  action ;  many  sacrifices,  if  distinctly  viewed 
under  the  several  particulars.  And  though  the  Eucharist  might 
by  common  use  come  to  be  called  emphatically,  the  sacrifice^  as 
being  most  observable^  or  most  excellent^  or  as  comprehending 
more  sacrifices  in  one  than  any  other  service  did,  yet  it  does  not 
from  thence  follow  that  the  other  less  observable  or  less  con- 
siderable sacrifices  were  not  properly  sacrifices.  For  has  not  the 
same  Eucharist,  in  vulgar  speech,  and  by  custom,  come  to  be 
emphatically  called,  the  Sacrament,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
Sacrament !  And  yet  certain  it  is,  that  Baptism  is  as  properly 
a  Sacrament  as  the  other.  Emphatical  appellations  therefore 
are  rather  marks  of  the  excellency  or  notoriety  of  a  thing,  than  of 
Birioi  propriety  of  speech.     But  I  return  to  Bellarmine. 

5.  A  fifth  pretence  is,  that  spiriiuai  sacrifices,  being  common 
both  to  deigy  and  laity,  require  no  proper  priesthood,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  justly  esteemed  proper  sacrifices;  for  proper 
sacrifice  and  proper  priesthood,  being  relatives,  must  stand  or 
fall  together^.  To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  even  lay 
Christians,  considered  as  offering  spiritual  sacrifices,  are  so  far 
priests^  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  con- 
firmed by  Catholic  antiquity^.  But  waving  that  nicety,  (as 
some  may  call  it,)  yet  certainly  when  spiritual  sacrifices  are 
offered  up  by  priests^  divinely  commissioned,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
Christian  congregation,  they  are  then  as  proper  sacrifices  as  any 
other  are,  or  can  be:  and  this  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose.  Let 
the  Eucharist  therefore,  duly  administered  by  sacerdotal  officers, 
be  admitted  as  a  sacrifice  properly  so  called,  but  of  the  spiritual 

*  BeUarai.  ibid.  p.  71a.        ^  Ibid.        ^  See  my  Revieir,  vol.  iv.  p.  763. 
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kind,  and  we  desire  nothing  further.  If  a  eaeerdcUU  oblation  of 
the  people's  loaf  and  toine  can  be  thought  sufficient  to  convert 
them  into  proper  eaerifiees^  though  they  had  nothing  at  all  of  a 
eacrifioial  nature  in  them  before  such  oblation ;  surely  the  like 
saoerdotal  oblation  may  much  more  conyert  the  people^s  j^roy^rs, 
praises,  and  devout  services  (which  previously  had  something  of  a 
saerifieial  nature  in  them)  into  real  and  proper  sacrifices,  yea  the 
preperesi  of  any**.  Why  then  must  our  spiritual  offerings  be  set 
aside  as  of  no  account  in  respect  of  proper  sacrifice,  only  to  take 
in  other  things  of  much  hufer  account  than  they !  Why  should 
we  take  in  those  meaner  things  at  all,  as  saerificeSy  into  our  pure 
offerings^  which  are  much  better  without  them,  and  can  only  be 
defiled  by  such  an  heterogeneous  mixture  of  legal  and  ewin- 
geUealf  Let  the  elements  be  signs  (as  they  really  are)  of  the 
sacrifice  which  we  qfer^  as  they  are  also  signs  of  the  sacrifice 
whereof  we  participate :  that  appears  to  be  the  end  and  use  of 
them,  (and  great  use  it  is,)  and  seems  to  be  all  the  honour  which 
God  ever  intended  them.  To  be  plainer,  we  ourselves  are  the 
sacrifice  offered  by  those «  symbols;  and  the  victim  of  the 
cross  is  the  sacrifice  participated  by  the  same  symbols.  But  I 
proceed. 

6.  It  is  further  argued  against  ^ritual  sacrifices,  that  they 
require  no  proper  altar,  as  all  proper  sacrifices  do :  therefore 
they  are  not  proper  sacrifices'.  This  argument  is  faulty,  more 
ways  than  one.  For,  i .  It  can  never  be  proved,  that  sacrifices, 
and  aUars  are  such  inseparable  relatives,  that  one  may  not  sub- 
ost  without  the  other.  An  aUar  seems  to  be  rather  a  circum- 
stance of  convenience,  or  decency,  than  essential  to  sacrifice.  It 
was  accidental  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  that  they  needed  cdtars : 
and  the  reason  was  not  because  all  sacrifices  must  have  altars, 
but  because  sacrifices  of  such  a  kind  could  not  be  performed 

^  This  matter  is  briefly  and  accu-  nos,    nostra    Deo,    per    sacerdotem. 

rateljr  ezpKseed  by  our  very  learned  Montaeut.  Grip,  tom.ii.  P.  313. 

and  jadicious  Bp.  Montague.  «  The  sacrifice   of   tne  cross,  or 

In  lege  Cbristi  sunt  Mcerd'o/ef,'non  Christ  himself,  may  also  be  said  to 

tantum  iUa  Uuea  significatione,  qua  be  offered  in  the  Eucharist.   But  then 

qnotquoi  Jesu  Cbristi  snmus  orwM/-  it  means  only  offered  to  view,  or  ofier- 

/MM,(CArulunMiioiiM«ah,)samu8etiam  ed  to  Dwme  consideration:  that  is, 

et  dicimur  saeerdoies,  sed  et  ilia  ma-  represented  before  God,  anffels,  and 

^  sirieta,  qua  qui  populo  aoquisi-  men,  and  pleaded  before  God  as  what 

tionis  jprcfiM/  «V  p6i»^  &€ov,  koI  €ts  we  claim  to;    not  offered  again  in 

B96P,  Dei  sunt  et  populi  fito'irat, saer^e.    See  Field  on  the  Church, 

Habemus  autem  et  altare,  ad  quod  p.  304,  205.    and  my  Review,  vol.  iv. 

qferimiu  oblationes  et  sacrificia  com^  p.  958. 

memorationie,   kmdaiumis,   orationis,  >  Bellarmin.  ibid.  p.  713,  713. 
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without  them  ;  othorwise,  an  altar  appears  no  more  necessary  to 
a  sacrifice^  considered  at  large,  than  a  case  or  a  plate,  a  pix  or  a 
patin,  is  to  a  gift^  or  present.  2.  Besides,  how  will  it  be  made 
appear  that  the  tahk  on  which  our  Lord  consecrated  the  Eucha- 
rist, or  the  cross  on  which  he  suflfered,  was  properlt^  and  pre- 
viously an  altar !  The  Cardinal's  argument  proves  too  much  to 
prove  any  thing:  for  it  does  not  only  strike  at  the  spiritual 
sacrifices,  but  at  tlie  mass  sacrifice  too,  and  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  cross,  which  had  no  proper  altars.  But  if  it  be  said,  that 
both  the  table  and  the  cross  were  proper  altars,  as  being  the  seats 
of  proper  sacrifices,  then  whatever  is  the  secU  of  a  spiritual  sacri- 
fice (which  we  now  suppose  to  be  proper)  will,  by  parity  of 
reason,  be  a  spiritual  altar  also^  and  proper  in  its  kind  :  so  then, 
take  the  thine  either  way,  the  argument  is  frivolous,  and  con- 
cludes nothing^.  I  have  now  run  through  the  Cardinal's  sub- 
tilties  on  this  head ;  excepting  that  some  notice  remains  to  be 
taken  of  his  artful  contrivance  to  elude  St.  Austin's  definition 
of  sacrifice,  and  therewith  all  the  old  definitions  which  had  ob- 
tained in  the  Church  for  fifteen  hundrad  years  before. 

7.  He  pretends,  that  that  Father  defined  only  true  sacrifice, 
not  proper  sacrifi^ce  ;  and  that  therefore  his  definition  comes  not 
up  to  the  point  in  hand  :  good  irorks  may  be  true  sacrifices,  in 
St.  Austin^s  sense,  but  they  will  be  improper^  metaphorical,  or 
nominal  only,  notwithstanding'.  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
pretext,  laid  down  in  its  full  force,  and  it  will  require  a  clear  and 
distinct  answer.  First,  I  may  take  notice,  that  it  is  very  odd, 
in  this  case  especially,  to  make  a  distinction  between  true  and 
proper,  and  to  oppose  one  to  the  other.     St.  Austin,  most  un- 

s  Some  make  the  cross  itself  the  torn.  ii.  p  393.  Miscellan.  559,  567. 
aUar,  which  has  been  the  current  way        ^  The  Lord's  table  is  by  the  an- 

of  speaking  from  Origen  of  the  third  cients  frequently  called  an  altar,  as 

century.      Others    say,   the    Divine  being  the  seat  of  the  elements,  and 

nature  of  our  Lord  was   the  altar,  so  an  altar  in  the  same  metonymical 

grounding    it    upon    Hebr.  ix.  14.  meaning,  as  the  elements  were  body 

Others  take  in  both,  in  diiferent  re-  and  blood,  or  the  grand  sacrifice  itself. 

spects  :  but  neither  of  them  seems  to  The   Lord's  table   might  also   more 

have  been  an  altar  in  strict  propriety  properly  be  called  an  altar,  as  being 

of  speech,  but  rather  in  the  way  of  that  from  which,  or  at  which,  prayers 

analogy,  or  resemblance.    This  article  and    praises    and     commemorations 

has  been  minutely  discussed  by  Clop-  {spiritual  sacrifices)  were  offered.  See 


penbur^.  0pp.  vol.  i.  p.  82,  &c.  Wit-    my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p  749, 

p-^ 

cap.   15.       Deylingius,    Obs.    Sacr, 


sius,  Miscellan.  tom.  i.  p.  509.  In  ^  Hellannin.  ibid.  p.  713.  conf. 
Symb.  Apostol.  p.  146.  Vitringa,  Vasquez,  tom.  iii.  p.  507.  Suarez. 
Obs.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap.   13.  lib.  iv.    tom.  iii.  p.  886.  Bapt.  Scortia,  p.  18. 
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doubtedly,  intended,  under  the  word  irm,  to  take  in  all  Christian^ 
all  evangelieal,  all  salutary  or  acceptable,  yea  all  allowable  sacri- 
fices: and  what  can  it  signify  to  talk  of  any  proper  sacrifice 
(Jewish,  suppose,  or  Pagan)  as  opposed  to  tme,  so  long  as  such 
proper  sacrifice  is  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  Christian  account,  but  a 
sacrilege  rather,  or  a  profanation  f  But  I  answer  further,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  St.  Austin  did  not  intend  to 
include  proper  under  the  word  true.  It  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  his  purpose  to  have  said  proper  sacrifice,  because 
Jewish  and  Pagan  sacrifices  might  come  under  the  same  ap- 
pellation :  but  he  chose  the  word  truey  as  carrying  in  it  more 
than />ro290r,  and  as  expressing  jwop^r  and  salutary,  or  authorized, 
both  in  one.  As  true  religion  implies  both  proper  and  authorized 
religion,  and  as  true  worship  implies  the  like ;  so  true  sacrifice 
implies  both  propriety  as  to  the  name,  and  truth  as  to  the 
thing''. 

The  point  may  be  further  argued  from  hence,  that  the  ancient 
Fathers  did  not  only  call  spiritual  sacrifices  r^a^  and  true^,  but  they 
looked  upon  them  as  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  most  perfect  sacri- 
fices, the  most  suitable  and  proper  gifts  or  presents  that  could  be 
offered  to  the  Divine  Majesty™  :  and  they  never  dropped  any 
hints  of  their  being  either  improper  or  metaphorical.  The 
Romanists  knew  this  very  well ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  observe 
their  exquisite  subtilty  in  this  argument.  For  after  they  have 
exploded,  with  a  kind  of  popular  clamour,  all  that  the  Fathers 
ever  called  true  sacrifice,  under  the  opprobrious  name  of  improper 
and  metaphorical^,  and  have  raised  an  odium  against  Protestants 
for  admitting  no  other,  then,  (as  if  they  had  forgot  all  that 
they  had  been  before  doing,)  they  fetch  a  round,  and  come  upon 

^  In  this  sense  St.  Austin  called  our  p.  836,  848,  849,  860.      TertuUian, 

Lord's  Sacrifice  true.    Contr.  Faust.  Apol.  cap.  xxx.  De  Orat.  cap.  27,  28. 

lib.  XX.  cap.  18.  xxii.  17.     Contr.  ad-  Minuc.  Felix,  sect,  xxxii.  p.  183.  Cy- 

vers.  LfC^.  &c.  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  prian,  £p.  Ixxvii.  p.  159.  ed.  Bened. 

1  Justin.  Dial.  p.  389.  ed.  Tbirlb.  Lactantius,  Epit.  cap.  Iviii.  de  vero 

Irensens,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17.  p.  248.  ed.  Cultu,  lib.  vi.  cap.  24,  25.  Eusebius, 

Bened.  Origen.  torn.  ii.  p.  362.  ed.  Demonstr.  p.  40*  Hilarius,  Pictav.  p. 

Bened.  Clem.  Alex.  p.  686.  ed.  Ox.  154.  ed.  Bened.  Basil,  torn.  iii.  p.  207. 

Lactant.    Epit.  169,  204,  205.   edit.  ed.  Bened.     Nazianzen.  torn.  i.  p.  38, 

Dav.    Philastrius,    Hser.  cap.  cix.  p.  484.    Cbrysostom.  torn.  v.  p.  20,  231, 

221.  ed.  Fabr.   Hieronym.  in  Amos,  316,  503.    vii.  216.  ed.  Bened.     Au- 

cap.  V.  p.  1420.  ed.  Bened.  Augustin.  gustin.  torn.  v.  p.  268.  de  Civit.  Dei, 

torn.  X.  p.  94,  242,  243,  256.  ed.  Be-  fib.  x.  cap.  20.  lib.  xix.  cap.  23.     Isi- 

ned.    Gregor.    Magn.    Dial.  lib.  iv.  dorus  Pelus.  lib.  iii.  £p.  75. 

cap.  59.  p.  472.  ed.  Bened.  "   Vide  Suarez,   torn.  iii.   p.  886, 

™  Justin.  Dial.  p.  387.   Athenago-  891,  892,  893,  896. 
ras»  p.  48,  49.  ed.  Ox.     Clem.  Alex. 
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ttf  with  the  hiffk  and  emphoAoal  expmnoos  of  the  FaOm^,  mA- 
ing,  howweeanbeflodoll  as  to  ondentand  them  of  ■rfit/fariai^ 
iMMMMo/  saerifioes^  ?  Yet  we  are  Tory  certain,  that  aD  those  high 
expresaiona  of  the  Faihen  belooged  only  to  tpiritmal 
the  yery  same  that  Bdhmiiiie  and  the  rest  diacard  as  i 
and  iMtopAoruso/. 

Bot  they  here  phy  fast  and  loose  with  us :  first,  pretending 
diat  the  true  and  noUe  sacrifices  of  the  ancients  did  not  mean 
proper  ones,  in  order  to  discard  the  M  definitions ;  and  then 
again,  (to  serre  another  tnm,)  pretending  that  those  very  sacri- 
fices most  have  been  proper,  (not  metapkaricalj)  beeaose  the 
Fathers  so  highly  esteemed  them,  and  spake  so  honourably  of 
them.  In  short,  the  whole  artifice  terminates  in  this,  that  the 
self*same  sacrifices  as  admitted  by  Protestants  shaD  be  called 
metaphorical^  in  order  to  disgrace  the  Protestant  canse,  bot  shall 
be  called  proper  and  true  as  admitted  by  the  Faiher$^  in  order  to 
keep  up  some  show  of  agreement  in  this  article  with  antiquity. 
But  I  return  to  the  Cardinal,  whom  1  left  disabling  all  the  old 
definitions,  in  order  to  introduce  a  new  one  of  his  own,  a  very 
strange  oneP ;  fitted  indeed  to  throw  out  ipiritttal  sacrifice  most 
eflSactually,  (which  was  what  he  chiefly  aimed  at,)  but  at  the 
same  time  also  overthrowing,  undesignedly,  both  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 

I.  As  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  subject  of  it  is  supposed 
to  be  our  Lord's  natural  body,  invisible  in  the  Eucharist ;  and 
yet,  by  the  d^niiion,  the  sacrifice  should  be  res  sensibilis%  some- 
thing visiMe^  obvious  to  one  or  more  of  the  senses.  Again,  our 
Lord's  body  is  not  liable  any  more  to  destruction ;  and  yet,  by 
the  definition,  the  sacrifice  should  be  destroyed.  But  I  shall 
insist  no  longer  upon  the  Cardinal's  inconsistencies  in  that 
article,  because  be  has  often  been  called  to  account  for  them  by 
learned  Protestants'. 

o  Vide  Petavius,  Eccl.  Dogm.  torn.  Diviiue  majestatis,  a  legitimo  ministro        f 

iii.  p.  x^o.  .  ^f  aUgua  setuibiUg  et  permanetu,  in 

P  A  oefinition  of  one  kind  of  sacri-  rito  mystico,  consecrattir,  et  transmu- 

fioe,  (Jewish,  as  it  seems,)  rather  than  tatur,  ita  at  plane  destruatur.    Bel- 

of  sacrifice  in  aeneral,  or  of  Christian  larm.  p.  715,  717. 
in  particular.  It  is  giving  us  a  species       ^  Johann.  Forbesius,  p.  615.  Mon- 

for  the  genus,  like  tne  making  a  defi-  tacutius,  Orig.  torn.  ii.  p.  30a,  357. 

nition  of  man,  and  then  calfing  it  a  Bishop  Morton,  b.  vi.  cap.  6.  p.  407, 

definition  of  anitnaL  468,  &c.     Hakewill,  p.  8.    Brevint. 

<i  Sacrificium  est  oblatio  etetema,  Depth  and  Mystery,  &c.  p.  133,  T44. 

facta  soli  Deo,  qua  ad  agnitionem  hu-  Payne  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 

mann    infirroitatis,  et    profesHionem  p.  70.    Bishop  Kidder,  p.  316,  415. 
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2.  The  second  article,  relating  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  has 
been  less  taken  notice  of:  but  it  is  certain,  that  Bellarmine^s 
definition  is  no  more  friendly  to  that  than  to  the  other. 

If  our  Lord's  soul  was  any  part  of  his  offering^  (as  Scripture 
seems  to  intimate s,  and  as  the  Fathers  plainly  teach <:,  and  the 
reason  of  the  thing  persuades,)  or  if  his  life  was  an  offering, 
which  Scripture  plainly,  and  more  than  once  testifies  " ;  then  res 
aliqua  sensibilis,  some  sensible  thing  is  not  the  true  notion  of 
proper  sacrifice,  neither  is  it  essential  to  the  defmition  of  it; 
unless  the  life  which  our  Lord  gave  upon  the  cross  was  no  proper 
sacrifice.  Perhaps,  in  strictness  of  notion,  his  ''obedience  unto 
''  death  ▼/'  his  amazing  act  ot philanthropy^  (so  highly  extolled  in 
the  New  Testament,)  was  properiy  the  acceptable  sa^crifice.  So 
Aquinas  states  that  matter,  as  I  before  noted  :  and  Bellamiine 
was  aware  of  it,  in  another  chapter,  wherein  he  undertakes  to 
prove,  that  our  Lord's  death  was  b,  proper  sacrifice^.  There  he 
was  obliged  to  say,  though  he  says  it  coldly,  that  acts  of  charity 
are  quoddam  sacrificium^  a  kind  of  sacrifice.  But  the  question 
was  about  proper  sacrifice,  and  about  our  Lord's  philanthropy : 
was  that  only  quoddam  sacrificiumy  or  was  it  not  proper  f  Here 
the  Cardinal  was  nonplused,  and  had  no  way  to  extricate  himself, 
but  by  admitting  (faintly  however  and  tacitly;  as  conscious  of 
self-contradiction)  that  spiritual  sacrifice  voKyhe proper  sacrifice, 
and  is  not  always  metaphorical:  otherwise,  the  very  brightest 
part  of  our  Lord's  own  sacrifice,  the  very  flower  and  perfection 
of  it,  his  most  stupendous  work  of  philanthropy^  must  have 
been  thrown  off,  under  the  low  and  disparaging  names  of  meta^ 
phorioalf  improper,  nominal  sacrifice. 

Having  seen  how  the  ablest  champion  of  the  Bomish  cause 
failed  in  his  attempts  against  y^iritual  sacrifices,  failed  in  not 
proving  his  point,  failed  also  in  over  proving^  we  may  now  with 
the  greater  assurance  maintain,  that  the  old  definitions,  which 
took  in  spiritual  sacrifice,  were  true  and  just,  and  that  the  new 
ones,  arbitrarily  introduced,  in  the  decline  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  false  and  wrong ;   such  as  one  would  expect  from 

*  Isa.  liii.  ID,  II,  I  a.   Psalm  xvi.  &c.  p.  83,  Sec, 

10.  Lakexxiii.46.  ^  Matt.  XX.  38.  Mark  X.  45.  John  X. 

^  Clem.  Roman,  cap.  xlix.  Irenasus,  11,  i^,  17.  xv.  13.  i  John  iii.  16. 

p.  29a.  ed.  Bened.  Hieronym.  torn.  ii.  ^  rhil.  ii.  8.  Hebr.  v.  8. 

part  3.. p.  167, 173.  ed.  Bened.  Ful-  ^  Bellarm.  de  Missa,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

gentina  ad  Thrasimund.  lib.  iii.  Com-  p.  7 18. 
pare  Bbhop  Bilson,  Full  Redemption, 
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men  zealous  for  a  party  cause,  and  disponed  to  support  manifest 
errors  and  absurdities^  at  any  rate  whatsoever. 

After  pointing  out  the  rise  of  the  new  definitions,  I  am  next 
to  observe  what  their  progress  was,  and  what  the  result  or  issue 
of  them.  It  must,  I  am  afraid,  be  owned,  that  our  Romish 
adversaries  were  but  too  successful  in  spreading  mists  and  dark- 
ness all  over  the  subject,  in  opening  a  new  and  wide  field  of 
dispute,  thereby  drawing  the  Protestants,  more  or  less,  out  of 
their  safe  intrenchments  ;  dividing  them  also,  if  not  as  to  their 
main  sentimerds,  yet  at  least  as  to  their  modes  of  expression  and 
their  methods  of  defence. 

How  this  affair  had  been  fixed  amongst  us,  but  a  few  years 
before,  may  be  collected  from  Archbishop  Sandys'^s  judicious 
definition  of  sacrifice ^,  published  in  1585,  and  contrived  to  take 
in  sacrifices  both  of  the  material  and  spiritual  kind.  Dr.  Bilson 
also  (afterwards  Bishop)  published  his  book  of  Christian  Subjec- 
tion, the  same  year ;  wherein  he  took  occasion  to  assert,  that 
the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice,  yea,  and  a  true  sacrifice  ;  but  under, 
standing  it  to  be  of  the  spiritual  kindx.  This  kind  of  language 
(the  uniform  language  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  whole  reformation* 
for  sixty  or  seventy  years,)  began  to  vary  in  some  measure,  from 
Bellamiine's  time,  and  more  and  more  so,  both  here  and  abroad 
Some  indeed  stood  by  the  oUl  definitions  and  ancient  language 
concerning   the   Eucharist :    more  went  off  from   it ;    and   so 

^  "  Sacrificing  is  a  voluntary  action  "  sacrifices,     not     sacraments.      An 

**  whereby  we  worehip  God,  offering  "  namely,  to  offer  him  thanks  and 

"  him  somewhat,  in  token   that  we  **  praises,  faith   and    obedience,  yea 

"  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Lord,  "  our  bodies  and  souis,  to  be  living, 

"  and  ourselves  his  servants."     San-  *'  holy,  and  acceptable  sacrifices  unto 

dys,  Serm.  xvi.  p.  185.  "  him,  which  is  our  reasoiiable  ser- 

y  "  Malachi  speaketh  of  the  true  "  vice."    Bilson,  p.  699. 

"  sacrifice,  which,  from  the  beginning,  *  Beza's  account  (in    1577)  ™^y 

"  and  80  to  the  end,  was  and  shall  be  serve  for  a  specimen, 

"  more  acceptable  to  God,  than  the  Coena   Domini   sacrificii  rationem 

'*  bloody  ana  external  sacrifices  of  the  habet,  idque  triplici  respectu.  i.  Qua- 

"  Jews. '    Bilson,  p.  696.  tenus  in  ea   aliquid  Deo  offerimus, 

"Neither  they  nor  I  ever  denied  solennem videlicet yra/tartimacKoiian, 

"  the  Eucharist  to  be  a  sacrifice.  The  ex  illo  Cbristi  prsecepto.     1  Cot,  xi. 

"  very  name  enforceth  it  to  be  the  26. 

"  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  2.  Deinde,  quod  in  ea  conferrentur 

"  which  is  the  true  and  lively  sacrifice  eleemosyna,    ex     instituto    fortassis 

"  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Lord's  Apostoli,  i  Cor.  xvi.  2.    Quae  eleemo- 

"  table,  in  respect  of  his  graces  and  synse    vocantur    rr/xHr^opai,   ex    illo 

'*  mercies  there  proposed  to  us,  is  an  Christi  sermone.    Matt.  xxv.  40. 

"  heavenly  banquet,  which  we  must  3.  Quod  mortis  Domini  sacr^ciwn, 

"  eat,  and  not  sacrifice :  but  the  duties  ob  octi^  quodammodo  in  illis  myste- 

"  which  he  requireth  at  our  hands,  riis  positum,  veluti  renovetur.    Besa, 

"  when  we  approach  his  table,  are  Quttst,  et  Respons,  p.  105. 
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Protestonta  became  divided,  in  sounds  at  least,  while  they  differed 
not  much  in  sense.  Many  finding  that  they  were  suflSciently 
able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the  Romanists,  even  upon 
the  foot  of  the  Romish  definitions^  never  troubled  themselves 
further  to  examine  how  just  they  were :  it  was  enough,  they 
thought,  that  the  Romanists  could  not  prove  the  Eucharist  a 
true  and  proper  Sacrifice,  in  their  own  way  of  defining ;  and  the 
rest  seemed  to  be  only  contending  about  words  and  names. 
Nevertheless  the  more  thoughtful  and  considerate  men  saw 
what  advantage  the  adversaries  might  make  by  aspersing  the 
Protestants  as  having  no  sacrifi^je^  properly  so  called^  nor  pre- 
tending to  any:  besides  that  the  dignity  of  a  venerable  Sacra- 
ment would  probably  suffer  much  by  it ;  and  the  ancient 
Fathers,  who  were  very  wise  men,  had  never  consented  (though 
as  much  provoked  to  it  by  the  Pagan  objectors)  to  lessen  the 
dignity  of  their  true  and  real  sacrifices  by  the  low  and  diminutive 
names  of  improper  or  metaphorical.  They  always  stood  to  it^ 
that  they  had  sacrifi^ces,  yea  and  tnte  sacrifices,  (of  the  spiritual* 
kind,)  the  noblest  and  divinest  that  could  be  offered ;  while  all 
other  pretended  sacrifices,  all  material  sacrifices^,  were  mean, 
poor,  contemptible  things,  in  comparison.  Such,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, ought  to  have  been  our  constant,  standing  reply  to  the 

*  See  the  testimonies  in  my  Review,  Hal  sacrifice  may  be  seen  in  Justin 

vol.  iv.  ch.  12.    To  which  abundance  Martyr,  Apol.  p.  14.    Tertullian,  p. 

more  may  be  added.     And  note,  that  188.  Kigalt.  Origen.  in  Psalm,  p.  563, 

though  the  epithet  spiritual,  joined,  722.  ed.  Bened.  Lactantius,£pit.  cap. 

suppose,  with  meaty  or  drinkj  or  the  Iviii.  p.  169.  Eusebius,  Prsep.  Evang. 

like,  may  denote  some  material  thing  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.  p.  148, 149.  Eusebius, 

bearing  a  mystical  signification,  yet  it  Demonstr.  Evang.  p.  39,  223,  22a. 

has  not  been  shewn,  neither  can  it  be  Basil,  torn.  ii.  p.  402,  403.  ed.  Bened. 

shewn,  that  the  phrase  spiritual  sacri"  Chrysostoro,  tom.  i.  p.  604.  ed.  Bened. 

Jiee  anciently  denoted  a  material  sub-  Cyrill.  Alex,  contr.  Jul.  lib.  x.  p.  345. 

stance  offered  as  a  sacrifice.    A  sacred  Procopius  in  Isa.  p.  22, 493. 

regard  was  had  to  St.  Peter's  use  of  N.  B.  It  is  not  possible  to  reconcile 

that  phrase,  to  denote  evangelical  ser-  those    testimonies    to    the    material 

ffices :   besides  that  the  Fathers  con-  scheme :   but  it  is  very  easy  to  make 

stantly  explained  what  they  meant  by  the    Fathers    consistent    throughout, 

spiritual  sacrifices,  and   so  specified  with  themselves,  and  with  each  other, 

the  particulars,  as  to  leave  no  room  on  the  spiritual  foot,  as  making  the 

for  scruple  or  evasion,  among  persons  work,  or  service,  the  sacrifice.    The 

of  any  reasonable  discernment.     So  single  question  then  is,  whether  the 

that  the  putting  a  new  construction  Fathers  ought  to  be  so  interpreted  as 

upon  the  phrase,  in  order  to  make  to  make  them   consistent  upon   the 

«ome  show  ofagreement  with  antiquity,  whole;    or    whether    some    detached 

is  a  transparent  fallacy.    It  is  keeping  passages,  capable  of  a  consistent  mean- 

their  terms,  but  eluding  their  meaning,  ing,  ought  to  be  understood  in  a  sense 

It  is  teaching  novel  doctrine  under  repugnant  to  the  uniform  tenor  of 

ancient  phrases.  their  writings.    The  passive  sense  is 

^  Express  testimonies  against  mate-  the  true  key  to  those  pJissages. 
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Romanists,  with  respeot  to  this  article :  for  we  have  oertainly 
as  just  a  plea  for  it  in  our  ease,  as  the  ancient  Fathers  had  in 
theirs.  However,  as  I  before  hinted,  Protestant  Divines  varied 
in  their  language  on  this  head,  some  abiding  by  the  old  definitions^ 
upon  good  consideration,  others  too  unwarily  departing  from 
them.  So  now  we  are  to  consider  them  as  divided  into  two 
sorts :  and  in  process  of  time,  as  shall  be  related,  sprang  up  a 
third  sort,  growing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  other  two.  I  shall 
say  something  of  each  in  their  order  and  place,  for  the  further 
clearing  of  the  subject. 

I.  Among  those  that  adhered  to  the  eld  language,  and  still 
continued  to  call  the  Eucharist  a  true  or  a  proper  sacrifice,  but 
of  the  spiritual  kind,  I  may  first  mention  Amandus  Polanus^^, 
a  learned  Galvinist,  who  died  in  1610.  Our  very  judicious  Dean 
Field,  (who  finished  his  book  of  the  Church  in  16 10,  and  died  in 
1 6 16,)  he  also  adhered  to  the  old  language^  disregarding  the  neio 
definitions.  He  asserted  the  Eucharist  to  be,  with  regard  to 
the  sacrifices  of  our  eehes,  our  praises^  &c.  a  true  but  spiriiual 
sacrifice  <^. 

Scharpius,  a  learned  Calvinist,  who  published  his  Gursus 
Theologicus  in  1617,  scrupled  not  to  reckon  the  Eucharist 
among  the  sacrifices  strictly  and  properly  $0  called^  but  still  of  the 
euchartstical  and  spiritucU  kind.  He  had  seen  Bellarmine's 
affected  subtilties  on  that  head,  despised  them,  and  in  part  con- 
futed theme. 

Bishop  Andrews  appears  to  have  been  a  Divine  of  the  same 
ancient  stamp,  in  this  article.  In  the  year  1592,  he  discovered 
some  uneasiness,  that  many  would  not  allow  the  Eucharist  to  be 
a  sacrifice  at  all,  but  a  mere  sacrament^.  Afterwards,  in  1610, 
he  asserted  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  a  sacrifice,  of  the  eucha- 
rtstical kinds.  In  1612,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
Apostle  ( 1  Cor.  x.)  mcftcheth  the  Eucharist  with  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Jews^  and  that,  by  the  '*  rule  of  comparisons,  they  must  be 


c  CoBna  Domini  est  «acrt/Ect«m,  turn  CathoL  cap.  xvii.  p.  375.    Conf.  p. 

eucharisticum,   turn    propitiatorium :  855. 

eucharisticnm  quidem  ^Trom^m,  qua-  ^  Field,  of  the  Church,  p.  a  10,  aao. 

tenus  in  ejus  usu  gratias  Deo  agimus  ®  Scharpius,  Curs.  Theolog.  p.  1532, 

quod  nos  ex  servitute,  &c. pro-  1525, 1539.  edit.  a.  Geneva. 

pitiatorium  vero  aliquo  modo,  quate-  '  Bp.  Andrews's  Sermons,  part  ii. 

nus  unici  illius  sacrincii  vere  propitia-  p.  35. 

torii  memoriam  in  eo  serio  frequentare  s  Andrews  ad  Bellarmin.  Apolog. 

jubemur.     Amand,  Polan,  Symphon.  Respons.  p.  184. 
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"  efuadem  ffeneris^.*'  By  which  he  did  not  mean,  as  some  have 
widely  mistaken  him,  that  both  must  be  the  tame  kind  of  Mori^ 
Jics,  but  that  both  must  be  of  the  aacrificieU  kind,  agreeing  in  the 
same  common  genus  of  sacrifice :  for  he  said  it  in  opposition  to 
those  who  pretended  that  the  Eucharist  was  an  ordinance  merely 
of  the  sacramental  kind,  and  not  at  all  of  the  sacrificialK 

Dr.  Buckeridge  wrpte  in  1614.  His  notion  of  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice  seems  to  resolve  into  a  retd  and  proper  sacrifice  of 
Christ*s  mystical  bocfy,  the  Church,  and  a  metonymical,  improper 
offering  of  Christ  himself;  offering  him  in  some  sort^  or  in  the 
way  of  representationy  hke  as  is  done  in  Saptism^.  He  does  not 
indeed  use  the  word  proper,  foUowing  the  style  of  the  ancients 
before  ever  that  word  came  in :  but  he  apparently  means  it, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  that  is, 
of  sel/'Saerifice. 

Archbishop  Laud  speaks  of  three  sacrifices :  i .  Christ's  own 
sacrifice,  commemorated  before  Qod,  by  the  priest  alone,  in  his 
breaking  the  bread,  and  pouring  out  the  wine.  2.  The  sacrifice 
made  by  priest  and  people  jointly,  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  3.  Self'Sacrifice  by  every  communicant^  I  will 
not  defend  all  those  distinctions.  I  think  all  the  three  sacrifices 
are  properly  the  sacrifices  of  the  Church,  or  of  all  the  worihy 
communicants,  recommended  or  offered  up  by  their  priests  in 

^  Bp.  Andrew8*B  Sennons,  p.  453.  qui  in  cruce  pro  nobis  immolatus  est. 

Compare  his  Posthumous  Answer  to  per  viam  n>prtf sm/aftonw  et  commano- 

Gard.  Perron,  p.  6,  7.  ratioms  a  nobis  etiam  quodammodo 

^  Besides  the  argroment  here  drawn  offerri  dicitur,  lis  non  magna  est :  in 

fit>m  the  consideration  of  what  princi-  Baptismo  enim    offertur  sacrificium 

pies  he  was  then  opposing,  (wliich  is  Christi,  uti  Augnstinus,  &c.  Buck- 

a  good  rule  of  constnictiony)  it  majr  eridge  de  Potest.  Pap»  in  prsefat. 

further  be  considered  that  the  approved  ^  In  the  Eucharist  we  offer  up  to 

Divines  of  his  time.  Mason  and  Spa-  God  three  sacrifices :  "  One,  by  the 

latensis,  rejected  with  indignation  the  "  priest  only,  that  is,  the  commemO' 

thought  01  any  ma/moZ  sacrifice,  (vid.  "  rative  sacrifice  of  Christ's  death. 

Mason    de  Ministerio  Anglican,  p.  "  represented  in   bread  broken  and 

tJSf  599f  6iS>  55i>  595*  Spalatensis,  "  wine  poured  out :  another,  bv  the 
b.  y.  p.  140,  365,  307.)  condemned  *'  priest  and  people  jointijf ;  ana  that 
it  as  absurdUy,  Madness^  and  taipiety.  "  is  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks^ 
So  also  Bp.  Morton,  (b.  vi.  cap.  5.  p.  "  gioing  ior  all  the  benefits  and  graces 
438,  43<^.)  approving  what  the  wiser  "  we  receive  by  the  precious  death  of 
Komanists  had  said,  condemning  the  "  Christ :  the  thirds  by  every  /Mr- 
notion  in  the  like  strong  terms.  "  iieuiar  man  for  himseff  onfy,  and 

^  De  sacrifido  cordis  eoniriti "  that  is  the  sacrifice  of  every  man's 

de    sacrificiis    item  corporis  Christi  "  body  and  sosl^  to  serve  him  in  both 

imfsHei{wm  mUuraUsYyn  quo  nosmet-  **  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  this  bless- 

ipsos  Deo  oflferimus,  satis  convenit.  '*  ing   thus    bestowed    upon    him.'' 

De  sacrificio  item  eomtnemoraiioo,  LtnuTs  Cof^erenee,  sect.  zxxv.  p.  305, 

sive  repreuentalwo,  quo  Christns  ipse,  306. 
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that  holy  solemnity :  the  priest  is  their  infmth  in  doing  it,  their 
-conductor,  or  principal,  authorized  by  God  so  to  be.  This  great 
man  said  nothing  oi proper  or  improper:  all  the  three  sacrifices 
may  be  understood  to  be  proper^  but  spiritual.  What  he  be- 
lieved, as  to  each,  is  not  easy  to  say.  If  we  explain  his  comme- 
morative  sacrifice  by  Bishop  Buckeridge'^s  account  of  the  same 
thing,  it  could  be  no  more  than  figurative,  in  that  relative  view ; 
for  we  cannot  properly  sacrifice  Christ  himself:  but  the  com- 
memorative  service^  being  of  the  same  nature  with  hymns  and 
praises,  may  be  considered  in  the  absolute  view,  as  a  proper 
sacrifice  of  ours^  of  the  mcharistical  and  spiritual  kind ;  and 
that  perhaps  was  what  that  great  Prelate  might  have  in  his 
thoughts. 

It  is  certain  that  Bishop  Montague,  of  that  time,  understood 
the  whole  action^  or  memorial  service,  to  be  a  true  and  real  sacri- 
fice of  praise"^.  And  as  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  antiquity,  he 
had  no  regard  to  the  neio  definitions,  but  referred  the  novelists 
to  St.  Austin  for  correction  and  better  instruction ">.  The  very 
learned  Dr.  Hammond  was^  undoubtedly,  in  the  same  way  of 
thinking :  the  whole  eucharistical  action  both  of  priest  and  people, 
the  memorial  service  jointly  performed,  that  was  the  sacrifice  in 
his  account**.  Bishop  TaylorP,  Archbishop  Bramhall^,  Hamon 
TEstrange^  appear  to  have  been  in  the  like  sentiments.  Dr. 
Patrick,  who  wrote  in  1659,  more  plainly  followed  the  ancient 
way  of  thinking  and  speaking,  such  as  had  been  in  use  before 
the  new  definitions  came  in.  Duties  and  services  were  his  sacri- 
fice, a  spiritual  sacrifice^.  He  pleads,  that  such  services  justly 
deserve  the  name^;  that  even  the  Pagan  Platonists  (as  well  as 
Scripture  and  Fathers)  had  so  used  the  name  of  sacrifice ;  and 
that  the  appellation  was  very  proper^,  taking  in  not  only  mental^ 
or  vocal  praises,  but  manual  also ;  that  is,  as  he  expresses  it, 

'1*  Montacut.  Origin,  tom.ii.  p.  301  and  Mr.  Perkins,  who  died  in  1602, 

— 304.      Compare  his   Antidiatribe,  had  taught  the  same.  Problem,  p.  137, 

p.  143,  144.  where  he  takes  in  our  or  English  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  550. 
self'Sacrificet  callinff  it  the  sacrifice        P  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  &c.  ch.  iv. 

of  Christ's  mystical  body.  sect.  10.     Worthv  Commun.  p.  54. 

"  Montacut.  ibid.  p.  358.  «i  BrarohalPs  XVorks,    p.  35,  36, 

^  Hammond,  Practical  Catechism,  996. 
lib.  vi.  sect.  4.  vol.  i.  p.  174.     Com-        r  L'Estrange's  Alliance,  &c.  p.  187, 

pare  View  of  New  Direct,  p.  154.  and  221. 

vol.   ii.     Dispatch,   p.  164.  vol.  iii.        •  Patrick's  Mens.  Myslica,  p.  16, 

p.  769.    The   notion    of   the   whole  18, 10.  ed.  4. 
action  being  the  sacrifice,  was  not        t  (bid.  p.  35. 
new :  it  appears  in  the  Fathers  of  old ;        n  i\j\^^  p.  ^^^  ^5. 
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the  ettcharistical  actions'^-  Upon  these  principles^  he  tells  the 
Papists,  that  -'  we  are  sacrificers  as  well  as  they* :"  which  was 
the  right  turn,  copied  from  what  the  ancient  Fathers  had  said 
in  answer  to  the  like  charge  of  having  no  sacrifice,  and  as  justly 
pleaded  by  Protestants  now,  as  by  Christians  then,  against  their 
injurious  accusers. 

Bishop  Lany^  after  the  Restoration,  (A.  D.  1663,)  a  very 
learned  Divine,  and  of  great  acumen,  scrupled  not  to  call  the 
whole  eucharistical  service  true  and  proper  sacrifice,  proper  with- 
out a  metaphor,  as  being  the  fittest  gift  or  present  that  could  be 
offered  to  the  Divine  Majesty  y.  So  little  did  he  regard  the 
frivolous  distinctions  of  the  Trent  Council,  or  the  new  definitions 
invented  to  support  them. 

Nine  years  after  appeared  Dr.  Brevint^.  He  was  well  read 
in  the  eucharistic  sacrifice :  no  man  understood  it  better ;  which 
may  appear  suflBciently  from  two  tracts  of  his  upon  the  subject, 
small  ones  both,  but  extremely  fine.  He  stood  upon  the  ancient 
ground^  looked  upon  evangelical  duties  as  the  trtie  oblations  and 
sacrifices^,  resolved  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  actively  con- 
sidered, solely  into  them**;  and  he  explained  the  practical  uses 
of  that  doctrine  in  so  clear^  so  lively^  and  so  affecting  a  way,  that 
one  shall  scarce  meet  with  any  thing  on  the  subject  that  can  be 
justly  thought  to  exceed  it,  or  even  to  come  up  to  it<^.  So  that 
I  could  heartily  join  my  wishes  with  a  late  learned  writer^  that 
that  '^  excellent  little  book,  entitled,  The  Christian  Sacrament 
"  and  Sacrifice,  might  be  reprinted,  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
**  the  benefit  of  the  Church**.""     It  is  worth  the  noting,  how 

^  Patrick's  Mens.  Mystica,  p.  36.  published    the  Christian  Sacrament 

ed.  4.  compare  p.  19.  and  Sacrifice.     He  was  made  Dean 

^  Ibid.  p.  37.    compare  p.  38,  40.  of  Lincoln  in  168 1,  and  died  in  1695. 

N.  B.  I  have  omitted  Mr.  Tnomdike,  ^  Brevint,  Depth  and  Myst.  p.  10. 

because  his  notion  plainly  resolves  ^  "  Sincere  Christians  must  have 

into  the  passive  sense,  viz.  into  the  "  their  bands  full,  at  the  receiving 

grand  sacrifice  itself,  as  contained  in  "  the  holy   Communion,  with  four 

the    Eucharist,  because    represented,  "  distinct  sorts  of  sacrifices,     i .  The 

applied,  and  participated  in  it.    The  **  sacramental   and     commemorative 

Lutherans,  generally,  resolve  it  the  "  sacrifice  of  Christ,      a.  The   real 

same  way,  only  differing  as  to  the  "  and  actual  sacrifice  of  themselves. 

E>int  of  real  or  local  presence.     Vide  "3.  The  free-will  offering  of  their 

rochmand,  tom.  iii.  p.  2072, 3053.  ''  goods.      4.   llie  peace-offering  of 

y  Bishop  Lany's  Sermon  on  Hebr.  **  their  praises."    Brevint,  Christian 

xui.  15.  p.  16,  32.     Compare  my  Re-  Sacrifice,  no,  iii. 

view,  vol.  iv.  p.  735,  736.  ^   Brevint,    Sacram.    and    Sacrif. 

2  In  1672,  Dr.  Brevint  wrote  the  sect.  vi.  vii.  viii.  p.  74 — 134. 
Depth  ana  Mystery  of  the  Roman  ^  Dr.  Hickes's    Christian   Priest- 
Mass  :  reprinted  1073.    In  1673,  he  hood,  vol.  i.  Prefat.  Disc.  p.  39, 40. 
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acutely  Dr.  Brevint  distinguished  between  the  sacramental  sacri- 
fice of  Christy  and  the  real  or  €ustual  sacrifice  of  owreehee.  We 
cannot />rc>p^/y  sacrifice  Christ:  we  can  only  do  it  in  signs  and 
figureSy  that  is,  improperfy^  or  commemarativehf :  but  we  may 
properly  offer  up  ourselves  to  God ;  and  that  is,  in  strict  pro- 
priety of  speech,  our  sacrifice,  our  spiritual  sacrifice.  Dr.  Brevint 
rejected,  with  disdain,  any  thought  of  a  material  sacrifice,  a  bread 
offering^  or  a  wine  offering ;  tartly  ridiculing  the  pretences  com- 
monly made  for  \t^.  But  I  have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the 
Divines  of  the^r^  class ;  who  standing  upon  the  old  principles, 
and  disregarding  the  new  definitions,  continued  to  call  the  Eu- 
charist a  trtke  sacrifice,  or  Sk proper  sacrifice,  (meaning  eu^aristioal 
and  spiritual,)  or  forbore,  at  least,  to  call  it  improper,  or  metOr 
phartcal. 

2.  I  may  now  look  back  to  other  Divines,  who  used  a  different 
language  in  this  article. 

At  the  head  of  them^  stands  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hooker,  who 
wrote  in  1597,  and  who  feared  not  to  say,  that  "  sacrifice  is  now 
"  no  part  of  the  Church  ministry,''  and  that  we  have,  '^  properly, 
'*  now  no  sacrifices.^    I  presume  he  meant  by  prcper  sacrifice,  I 

propitiatory,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Trent  Council,  or  of  I 

the  new  definitions.  In  such  a  sense  as  that,  he  might  justly 
say,  that  sacrifice  is  no  part  of  the  Church  ministry,  or  that  the 
Christian  Church  has  no  sacrifice.  But  I  commend  not  the  use 
of  such  new  language,  be  the  meaning  ever  so  right :  the  Fathers 
never  used  it^. 

Dr.  Francis  White,  in  the  year  161 7,  (he  was  afterwards 

e  "  Now  amonp;  these  magnificent  and  proper,  inasmuch  as  they  allowed 

'*  wonders  of  Chnst*s  law,  bread  and  only  ofspiriituil  sacrifices,  which,  in                        , 

'*  wme  can  be  refuted  but  of  Uitle  the  Romish  account,  were  not  trme 

"  tmporfimce/   which  you  may  find  or  proper  sacrifices.    See  Rainoldea 

"  as  well  or  better  among  the  obla-  agunst  Harte,  p.  473,  535,  536,  539.                        | 

"  tions  of  Aaron,  and  thus  far  be-  That  kind  of  arguing  first  led  the 

"  longing  better  to  his  orcfer^*  because  way   to   such  sort  of  language   as                        | 

**  he  is  often   commanded  to  offer  Mr.  Hooker  made  use  of;    but  was                         | 

'*  bread,  which  Priest  Melchicedek  is  not  predselv  the  same  with  it,  not                        ■ 

**  not.    Therefore,  if  offering  bread  running  in  the  like  absolute  terms.                             | 

"  and  wme  makes  an  order,  Aaron  s  Hooker,    Bed.    Polity,  book  v. 

**  unll  be  more  certainly  a  priest  tifier  ch.  78.  sect.  a.  Osf.  edit. 

'Wile  orcler  <2fJfeleMreilelr,  than  was  ^    Once    Clemens    Alexandrinus, 

"  either  MHcbsedek  or  Christ  him-  (Str.  vii.  p.  836.)  and  once  Amobiat, 


self."  Brevint,  Depth  amd  Mystery,  (lib.  vii.)  has  said,  that  die  Christians 

p.  116.  See  p.  117.  bad  no  sacrjfieesj  meaning  such  as 

'  Dr.  Rainoldes,  in  1584,  had  in  the  Pagans  had  boasted  of:  but  that 

the  way  of  arffuingadAomtiieifi  shewn,  did  not  amount  to  saying,  that  the 

that  the  Fatners  were  no  friends  to  Church  had  no  proper  sacrifices,  or 

the  nuuS'Saer^ee,  considered  as  true  properly  no  saerf/lee. 
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Biflhop  of  Ely,)  observed,  that  the  fkiine  of  aacrifioe  doth  not  in 
a  proper  and  wUvocal  senae  belong  to  the  EuchariBt,  but  in  a 
large  aceeptaiion  of  the  word,  and  in  a  JiguraHve  meaning; 
because  it  is  a  repreeentaium  of  the  real  sacrifioe  of  Christ  once 
offered  upon  the  ctosb>.  He  was  so  far  right,  in  making  a 
representation  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  be  but  figuratively  that 
sacrifice :  but  he  forgot,  that  the  Eucharist  contains  many  spirit- 
ual services,  which  are  truly  sacrifices  in  the  Scripture  language, 
and  that  even  the  memorial  service,  though  it  is  but  metonymically 
Christ's  sacrifice,  is  yet  realfy  our  sacrifioe,  our  spiritual  sacrifice. 
From  hence,  however,  may  be  seen  how  and  by  what  degrees 
Protestant  Divines  came  to  leave  off  calling  the  Eucharist  a 
sacrifice^  or  called  it  so  with  the  epithet  of  improper  or  figurative. 
It  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  partial  conception  of  it :  they  con- 
sidered it  barely  in  its  representative  or  relative  view,  and  too 
hastily  concluded,  that  dnce  it  was  not  the  sacrifice  represented, 
(as  the  Romanists  pretended  it  was,)  it  was  no  sacrifice  at  all  in 
propriety  of  speech. 

Spalatensis,  of  that  time,  made  no  scruple  of  saying,  over  and 
over,  that  the  Eucharist  is  <'  not  a  true  sacrifice^."  In  a  cer- 
tain place,  he  expressed  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be 
apt  to  surprise  a  man  at  the  first  reading :  he  says,  that  the 
name  of  true  sacrifice  was  never  given  to  the  Eucharist,  never 
thought  on,  before  the  very  latest  and  the  most  corrupt  ages'. 
But  he  meant  it,  I  suppose,  according  to  that  sense  of  true 
sacrifice^  which  the  Trent  Council  and  the  Popish  writers  had 
lately  affixed  to  the  name. 

The  Divinity  chairs  in  both  universities,  about  that  time,  con- 
curred in  denying  the  Eucharist  to  be  a  true^  real,  ov  proper 
sacrifice:  which  appears  from  Dr.  Abbot i",  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Sarum;  and  from  Dr.  Davenant<>,  afterwards  Bishop  of  the 

1  White,  Orthodox  Faith  and  Way,  "  and  real  sacrifice."    Abbot,  Cwm- 

p.  330.  terproof  against  Dr.  Bishop,  ch.  xiv. 

■Antonius  de  Dominie,  Hb.  v.  c.  6.  p.  364.    N.  B.  Here  was  the  like  par- 

p.  83, 265, 269, 371, 3^8.  tuu  conception  of  the  thing  as  I  before 

1  Esse  verum  sacr^lcium,  nunqnam  noted  in  Dr.  White. 
ad  postrema  oorrupta  ssecula  invenio,        ^  Nos   asserimus,  in  nUssa  nihil 

ant  dietnm,  aut  cogitatum,  ant  tradi-  posse  nominari  aut  ostendi  quod  sit 

turn,   aut   practieatum   in    Ecdesia.  Bocrijicabile,  aut  quod  ratUmem   et 

AmtomMS  de  Domima,  ibid.  p.  381.  euentiam   habeat   realis,  extemi   et 

m  ''The  passion  of  Christ  is  the  proprie  dicti  sacrificii:  quanivis  que 

'*  sacrifice  which  we  offer :  and  be-  adhiberi  in  eadem  solent  preces,  else- 

"  cause  the  passion  of  Christ  is  not  hmm^imp,  ffratiamm  actiones,  jptrite- 

*'  now  reaDr  acted,  therefore  the  sa-  aittun   sacrificiorum   nomen   sortian- 

"  crifice  wnich  we  oflfer  is  no  true  tur ;  quamvis  etiam  ipsa  repnesentatio 
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same  see.  Both  of  them  seemed  to  take  their  estimate  of  true 
and  proper  sacrifice  from  the  new  definitions ;  allowing  them  for 
argument  sake,  and  joining  issue  with  the  Romanists  upon  their 
own  terms.  The  like  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Mason,  who  frequently 
allows,  or  declares,  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  sacrifice  properly 
80  called''.  But  Dr.  Crakanthorp  (about  A.  D.  1624)  ^^y  serve 
for  a  good  comment  upon  all  the  rest :  for  when  he  denied  the 
Eucharist  to  be  either  a  true  sacrifice,  or  a  sacrifice  properly  so 
called,  he  cautiously  guarded  what  he  had  said,  by  restraining 
it  to  stuA  a  sense  as  the  Trent  Council  and  Romish  divines  had 
affixed  to  the' phrases  of  true  sacrifice^  and  sacrifice  properly  so 
called^.  That  restriction,  or  salvo,  was  often  forgot,  and  came, 
by  degrees,  to  be  more  and  more  omitted;  and  so  the  most 
prevailing  doctrine  ran  in  absolute  terms,  that  the  Eucharist  is 
no  trtke  sacrifice^  or  no  proper  sacrifice,  or  in  short,  no  sacrifice. 
Bishop  Morton,  being  sensible  how  much  it  tended  to  disparage 
the  holy  Eucharist,  and  how  contradictory  it  was  to  ancient 
language,  to  say  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  tnte  or  not  a  proper 
sacrifice,  endeavoured  to  help  the  matter  by  a  distinction  be- 
tween truth  0/ excellency  and  truth  of  propriety^ ;  allowing  the 
Eucharist  to  be  true  sacrifice,  as  to  esccellency  of  nature,  but  not 
as  to  propriety  of  speech :  as  if  the  new  definitions  were  a  better 
rule  of  propriety,  than  all  that  had  prevailed  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  before.  His  distinction  was  a  good  one,  in  the  main,  but 
was  not  justly  applied  in  this  particular,  where  truth  of  excellency 
and  truth  of  propriety  are  really  coincidenty  and  resolve  both  into 
one.     However,  so  the  vogue  ran,  as  I  have  before  said,  and 

fracti  corporis  Christi  et  fusi  sanguinis,  sect.  i.  p.  470. 

figurate  sacrificium  a  veteribus  sse-         How  much  the  old  notion  of  sacri- 

penumero  vocetur.  Davenant.  Deter-  dee  was  now  wearing  out  may  be 

minat,  q.  13.  judged    from  Dr.  George  Hakewill, 

o  Mason,  de  Minist.  Anglic,  p.  549,  who  wrote  in  164 1,  and  was  other- 

S5®»  55*»  555*  ^27,  628.  wise  a  learned  and  judicious  writer, 

P  Sacrificium  missse  non  est  vere  particularly  as  to  this  very  argument, 

sacrificium  propitiatorium,   ut  conci"  He    says,    "  Commemoration  being 

litmi   Tridentinum    definit,    vestrique  "  an  action^  cannot,  in  propriety  of 

docent ;   sed  Eucharisticwn  tantum-  "  speech,   be    the    thing    sacrificed, 

modo  et  commemorativum. — Sed  nee  "  which  must  of  necessity  be  a  sub- 

omnino  verum  et  proprie  dictum  sa*  "  stance,"  &c.     HakewHl,  Dissertat. 

crificium  in  missa  ullum  est;    non  p.  25. 

qtude  Tridentinum  concilium  defini-        He  rejects  Austin's  definition,  p.  4. 

vit,  et  vestri  uno  ore  profitentur.  Cra^  And  it  is  too  plain  from  several  places 

kanthorp,   contr,  Spalatens.  c.  Izxiv.  of  his  work,  that  the  nUsts  first  raised 

p.  5^4.  bjr    Bellarmine,  and    other   Romish 

4  Morton's  Institut.  of  the  Sacram.  divines,  hung  before  his  eyes, 
book  vt.  chap.  3.  p.  415.  chap.  7. 
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so  has  it  been  transmitted^  through  many  hands,  down  to  this^ 
day'. 

3.  Such  being  the  case,  there  is  the  less  reason  to  wonder  that 
a  third  set  of  Divines,  in  process  of  time,  sprang  up,  as  it  were^ 
out  of  the  two  former.  For  some  serious  men  perceiving  how 
much  the  ancient  and  modem  language  differed  in  this  article, 
and  that  by  means  of  the  now  prevailing  definitions  they  were 
likely  to  lose  their  sacrifice ;  they  thought  of  reconciling  the  eu- 
charisCic  sacrifice  with  the  new  definitions^  by  making  it  a  material 
sacrifice.  Our  excellent  Mr.  Mede,  in  the  year  1635,  was  chief 
in  this  scheme.  The  aim  was  good,  to  retrieve  the  Christian 
sacrifice^  which  seemed  to  be  almost  sinking ;  but  the  measures 
were  ill  laid:  for  the  only  right  way,  as  I  conceive,  of  com- 
passing what  he  intended,  would  have  been  to  have  restored  the 
old  definitions  of  sacrifice,  and  so  to  have  set  the  Eucharist  upon 
its  true,  and  ancient,  that  is,  spiritual  foundation.  The  endea- 
vouring to  fix  it  on  a  material  foot,  and  to  make  the  elements 
themselves  a  sacrifice^  was  no  more  than  what  had  been  at- 
tempted, about  fourscore  years  before,  by  the  Romanists',  and, 
after  mature  deliberation,  had  been  justly  exploded  by  the 
shreioder  men^  as  Jewish,  or  meaner  than  Jewish,  and  altogether 
repugnant  to  Christian  principles.  Neither  could  Mr.  Mede 
escape  the  censures  of  many  of  that  time  for  what  he  was 
doing;  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  Twisse,  written  in  1636,  '^ 

'The  Lutheran  way  of  speaking,  printed  A. D.  17 10. 

in  this  matter,  may  be  seen  in  Dey-  But  what  did  he  make  the  formal 

lineius,  Observat.  Miscellan.  p.  291.  reason  of  a  sacrifice?  Did  he  take  it 

and  in  Zeltner.  Breviar.  Contro\  ers.  from    the    new   definitions  ?    Where 

cum  EccL  Grspc.  p.  231,3^1.  there  is  properly  a  gift  to  God,  by 

The  Calvinistiod  way,  m  Dallseus,  way  of  worship,  to  Aonovr,  or  to  please 

de  Cult.   Religiosis,  p.  11 22,  1126.  him,  there  is  the  formal  reason  of  a 

L'Arroque,  Hist,  of  the  Eucharist,  sacrifice.     Gratulatory  sacrifice  is  as 

375*  &c.     Basnage,  Annal.  torn.  i.  properly  sacrifice,  as  the  propitiatory, 

p.  373.  all  declare  it,  absolutely,  no  or  expiatory :  they  are  different  species 

true   sacrifice :    which,  though  well  under  the  same  genus. 

meant,  is  too  unguarded,  and  is  dif-  ^  Ruardus  Tapper,  contr.  Luther, 

ferent    language   from    that    of   the  art.  18.   Caspar.  Casalius.  De  Sacrif. 

Fathers  of  the  Reformation.  lib.  i.   c.  20.     Jansenius,    Ck>ncord. 

One  of  our  late  Divines  (a  person  Evang.  p.  905.     Gordon.  Huntlseus, 

of  great  learning)  speaks  thus :  lib.  iz.  c.  3.  n.  i. 

"  We  denv  that  there  is  any  reason  '  Salmeron.    torn,    ix.    tract.   29. 

"  why  the  Eucharist  should  be  called  p.  224.     Maldonate,  de  Sacr.  torn.  i. 

"  a  true  sacrifice,  and  properly  so  par.  3.  p.  334.     Bellarmine,  p.  788, 

"  called,  or  ought  to  be  so:  for  when  702,  793.     Vasquez,  torn.  iii.  p.  527. 

"  we  call  any  thing  a  true  sacrifice,  Suarez,  torn.  iii.  p.  886,905, 906, 910. 

*'  we  have  regard  to  theformat  reason  Gregor.  de  Valentia,  torn.  iv.  p.  1274. 

"  of  a  sacrifice,  and  not  to  the  Jinal.''  Baptista  Scortia.  de  Missa,  34, 36, 38. 

Nicholses   Additional   Notes,  p.  51.  Arcudius,  p.  187,  189. 
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and  since  printed  in  Mede's  Works^.  Mr.  Mede  forbore  how- 
ever to  print  his  Ohristian  Sacrifice;  though  he  published  the 
appendage  to  it^  concerning  the  altar,  which  might  give  least 
offence :  the  rest  appeared  not  till  ten  years  after  his  decease, 
in  the  year  1648.  There  are  many  good  things  in  it,  for  which 
reason  it  has  generally  been  mentioned  with  respect  by  our  best 
Divines :  but  in  the  point  of  a  material  sacrifice,  (a  sacrifice  of 
the  elements^)  he  had  not  many  followers.  Dr.  Heylin,  who  in 
1636  and  1637  had  some  scheme  or  schemes  of  his  own^,  seems 
to  have  taken  into  Mr.  Mede's  in  or  before  1 654,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Oreed'. 

There  are  two  fundamental  flaws  in  Mr.  Mede's  system : 
I.  One  in  his  endeavouring  to  fix  the  notion  or  definition  of  a 
Ohristian  sacrifice  by  the  rules  of  the  LemHcal;  as  if  topical  and 
true  were  the  same  thing.  2.  The  other,  in  not  being  able  to 
make  out  the  scurifice  he  aimed  at,  by  the  very  rules  which  him- 
self had  fixed  for  it.  He  observed  very  justly,  that  in  the 
Levitical  peace  offerings,  God  had,  as  it  were,  his  part,  portion^ 
or  mess,  assigned  in  the  sacrifice  y,  or  feast:  (for  God  was  con- 
sidered in  those  feasts,  not  merely  as  Oanviwstar,  but  as  Ganviifa 
also ;  a  necessary  circumstance  to  complete  the  federal  oblation 
BxA  federal  feast.)  But  when  he  came  to  make  out  the  analoyy 
between  the  Jewish  and  Ohristian  feast,  he  could  find  no  part  or 
portion  for  God  in  the  Eucharist;  where  we  take  all  to  our- 
selves*.  There  the  parallel  failed ;  the  rule  would  not  answer : 
therefore  the  rule  was  wrong.  It  would  be  trifling  here  to  reply, 
that  a  Ohristian  sacrifice  is  no  Jeteish  one,  and  is  therefore  not 

^ ''  I  perceive,  the  main  thing  you  nostra  et  laudes  sacrificamas,  nihil 

"  reached  after,  was  a  certain  mystery  nobis,  sed  omnia  Deo  soli  exhibemus, 

"concerning  a  sacrUice;  which  the  ut  stet  ratio  sacrificii  etiam  i^'riteoltf. 

*'  Papists  have  miserably  transformed;  Totom  nos  voranms,  et  totam  offeru 

"  but,  in  your  sense,  is  nowadaya  be-  mus :  hoc  est  tantum  dicere ;  neque 

"  come  a  mystery  to  all  the  Christian  voramms  si  offerimus,  neque  offerimus 

**  world."    Twisse,  Ep.  70.    Ck>mpare  si  voramus :  et  ita  dum  utrumque  fad- 

Mede's  Answer*  Ep.  71.  mus,  netUrum  facimus.    Quis  andivit 

w  In  his  C!oal  from  the  Altar,  and  unquam  talia  ?  Omnia  sibi  pugnantis- 

in  his  Antidotum.  sime  contradicunt,  et  invicem  sese 

>  Heylin  on  the  Creed,  p.  340,  Sec,  oonsumunt :  aut  necessario  et  infalli- 

y  Mede's  Christian  Sacrifice,  book  biliter  condudunt  Eucharistiam  saerp' 

ii.  c.  7.  p.  370, 37 f.  Jietam  esse  non  posse.    Diluant  hspc, 

'  Lutner  first  took  notice  of  the  rogo,    Lovanienses    et    Parisienses. 

self'Contradictiou    contained   in    the  iMth.  de  abrogamd.    Missa  prwata, 

making  the  elements  a  proper  tacrf^  tom.  ii.  par.  2,  fol.  35<.    Several  an- 

to  God  in  the  Eucharist.  swers  have  been  thought  on,  to  elude 

Tbhim  ergo  cur  nos  panem.etvinum  this    argument,  by  Komanists    and 

totwm  comedimus  et  bibimus,  nihil  others :  but  it  is  impossible  to  invent 

relinquentes    Deo  ? — Dum     corpora  any  that  will  bear. 
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to  be  measured  by  Jewieh  rules :  for  why  then  should  a  Chrigtian 
saorifioe  be  made  material  by  Jewish  rules  i  or  why  is  the  defini- 
tion of  sacrifice  measured  by  the  same!  Either  uniformly  hold 
to  the  rule  assigned,  or  else  give  it  up  as  no  rtde;  and  then  the 
Christian  sacrifice  may  be  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice,  (though 
spiritual  only,)  being  of  a  different  kind  from  the  Jeunsh  ones. 
If,  indeed,  the  Eucharist  could  be  proved  to  be  a  material  sacri- 
fice by  any  clear  text  of  Old  Testament  or  New,  then  there 
would  remain  no  further  room  for  dispute :  but  since  the  point 
is  chiefly  argued  from  its  supposed  analogy  to  other  material 
sacrifices,  {Jewish  or  Pagan,)  and  that  analogy  does  not  answer, 
but  fails  in  the  main  thing  belonging  to  all  material  sacrificeSy  and 
which  alone  should  make  them  appear  gi/ts  to  God ;  it  is  plain 
that  the  argument  has  an  essential  flaw  in  it,  which  no  art  can 
cure. 

One  thing  may  be  pertinently  observed  of  Mr.  Mede,  that  he 
confined  the  sacrifice  to  the  ante-oblation.  His  was  a  sacrifice  of 
the  unconsecrated  bread  and  wineS  not  of  the  consecrated;  not 
of  the  body  and  blood.  He  supposed  no  new  sacrificing  act  in  the 
post-oblation,  but  the  represenialum  only  of  Christ's  sacrifice, 
made  by  what  had  been  sacrificed  before.  So  that  some  late 
notions  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  can  claim  but  very  little  coun- 
tenance from  Mr.  Mede.  What  we  call  offering  the  elements 
for  consecration,  (like  as  we  offer  the  toaters  of  Baptism,)  he  called 
sacrificing;  which  was  indeed  calling  it  by  a  wrong  name,  and 
upon  wrong  principles:  but,  in  other  things,  his  notion  of  the 
Eucharist  was  much  the  same  with  the  common  one ;  and  he 
went  not  those  strange  lengths,  those  unwarrantable  excesses, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  late  schemes  manifestly  abound 
with.     But  I  proceed. 

The  doctrine  of  a  material  sacrifice,  first  brought  hither  about 
1635,  barely  subsisted  till  the  Restoration,  and  afterwards  slept, 
as  it  were,  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  But  in  1697,  two  queries 
being  sent  to  a  learned  man^,  in  these  terms,  '*  Whether  there 
'<  ought  to  be  a  true  and  real  sacrifice  in  the  Church ;   and 

*  "  Thus  was  there,  as  it  were,  a  "  the  body:  offering  wine,  but  receiv- 

"  mutual  commerce  between  God  and  ''  ing  the  mystical  blood  of  Christ 

"  the  people ;  the  ^ple  gioitiff  unto  "  Jesus."    Mede^s  Disc.  li.  p.  393. 

**  God,  and  God  again  unto  his  people :  Comp.  Christian  Sacrif.  chap.  viii. 

**  the  people  giving  a  small  thanks-  ^  Dr.  Hickes,  in  Two  Discourses, 

**  yimng,  but  receiving  a  great  bless-  p.  51,  &c.  61.  printed  1732. 
"  ing:  offering  breads  but  receiving 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  V.  L 
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'*  Whether  there  is  any  such  thing  in  the  Church  of  England/^ 
(both  which  might  very  safely  have  been  answered  in  the  (ifiir- 
mative,  keeping  to  the  terms  wherein  they  were  stated,)  that 
learned  person  chose  to  alter  the  terms^  trtie  and  real,  into 
materialy  and  still  answered  in  the  affirmative :  which  was  going 
too  far.  Nevertheless,  in  his  answer  to  the  queries,  he  admitted 
of  some  spiritual  sacrifixses^^  as  being  true,  and  real,  and  proper 
sacrifices;  which  makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  he  should 
think  of  any  other  sacrifice.  For  since  it  is  self-evident  that 
truth  of  excellency  goes  along  with  the  ynritual  sacrifices,  and 
since  he  himself  had  allowed  tmth  of  propriety  to  go  along  with 
the  same,  or  with  some  of  them  at  least ;  to  what  purpose  could 
it  be  to  seek  out  for  another  sacrifice,  not  more  proper,  but  cer- 
tainly less  excellent,  than  what  we  had  before !  It  is  an  uncontest- 
able maxim,  that  the  valtte  of  a  sacrifice  can  never  rise  higher 
than  the  value  of  the  sacrificers^;  and  therefore  if  they  sacrifice 
themselves^  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  do  mare,  because  in 
the  giving  themselves,  they  give  all  that  they  have  to  give. 
What  dignity  then,  or  vahe^  could  it  add  to  an  evangelical  priest- 
hood, or  sacrifice,  to  present  the  Divine  Majesty  with  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  a  chalice  of  wine!  or  what  practical  ends  or  uses 
could  be  served  by  it  ?  I  shall  only  observe  further,  that  the  same 
learned  writer,  afterwards,  took  material  thing  into  the  very 
definition  of  sacrifice® :  but  upon  the  latest  correction,  he  struck 
it  out  again,  putting  gift  instead  of  it^;  thereby  leaving  room 
for  spiritual  sacrifice  (which  undoubtedly  is  a  gi/i)  to  be  as 
proper  a  sacrifice  as  any.  So  that  his^^r^  and  his  last  thoughts 
upon  the  subject  appear  to  have  been  conformable  so  far,  in  a 
critical  point,  upon  which  much  depends. 

Another  learned  writer  (a  zealous  materialist,  if  ever  there 
was  one)  laid  it  down  for  his  groundwork,  that  nothing  can 
properly  be  called  a  sacrifice  except  some  material  thing :  but  to 


^  Vid.  Peter  Martyr.  Loc.  Ck>ininun.  **  reliffion,'*  &c. 

p.  753, 895.     Field  on  the  Church,  p.  '  Hickes's    Christian    Priesthood, 

309.   Cornel,  a  Lapide,  in  Heb.  vii.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  159.  A.  D.  1711.    "A  sacri- 

eeems  to  allow  this  maxim,  when  he  "  fice  is  a  gi^  brought,  and  solemnly 

says.  In  omni  sacrificio  sacerdos  major  *'  offered  by  a  priest,  ordinary  or  ex- 

est  sua  victima  quam  offert.  *'  traordinajy,  according  to  the  rites 

«  Hickes's  Christian  Priesthood,  p.  "  and  observances  of  any  religion,  in, 

74.  ed.  2,  A.  D.  1707.    "  A  sacrifice  "  before,  at,  or  upon  any  place,  unto 

"  is  a  matmoiMtfl^  solemnly  brought,  ''any  God,  to  honour  and  worship 

"  or  presented,  and  offered  to  any  "  him,  and  thereby  to  acknowledge 

"  God,  according  to  the  rites  of  any  **  him  to  be  God  and  Lord." 
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save  himself  the  trouble  of  proving  it,  he  was  pleased  to  aver, 
that  it  was  given  far  graniedz.  It  might  reasonably  be  asked, 
when  gitm^  or  by  whom !  Not  by  the  penmen  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament ;  not  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  or  Pagan  Platonists, 
in  their  times :  not  by  the  Schoolmen  down  to  the  Reformation, 
nor  by  the  Papists  themselves,  generally,  befoi'e  the  Council  of 
Trent :  not  by  any  considerable  number  of  Protestants,  till  fifty 
years  after,  or  more ;  never  by  the  Divines  of  our  Church,  with- 
out contradiction  and  opposition  from  other  Divines  as  wise  and 
as  learned  as  any  we  have  had :  not  given  for  granted^  even  by 
Dr.  Hickes,  of  the  material  side,  in  1697 '^;  no,  nor  in  171 1,  as 
hath  been  already  hinted.  To  be  short  then,  that  important 
point  was  rather  taien  than  given  for  granted,  by  one  writer 
who  wanted  a  foundation  to  build  a  new  system  upon :  and  as 
the  foundation  itself  was  weak,  the  eupentructure^  of  course, 
must  fall,  however  curiously  wrought,  or  apUy  compacted,  had 
it  really  been  so. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  now,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  to  relieve 
your  patience,  by  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  pointed  out 
(so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  upon  very  serious  and  dili- 
gent inquiry)  the  original  ground  and  source  of  all  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  in  this  argument.  The  changing  the  old  defini- 
tions for  new  ones  has  perplexed  us :  and  now  again,  the  chang- 
ing the  new  ones  for  the  old  may  set  us  right.  Betum  we  but 
to  the  ancient  ideas  of  spiritual  sacrifice,  and  then  all  will  be  dear, 
just,  and  uniform.  We  need  not  then  be  vainly  searching  for  a 
saeri/ce  (as  the  Romanists  have  been  before  us)  among  texts  that 
speak  nothing  of  one,  from  Melchizedek  in  Genesis  down  to  He- 
brews the  thirteenth.  Our  proofs  will  be  found  to  lie  where  the 
spiritual  services  lie,  and  where  they  are  called  sacrifices.  The 
Eucharist  contains  many  of  them,  and  must  therefore  be  a  proper 

t  Johnson,    Unbloody    Sacrifice,        N.B.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Dr. 

part  i.  p.  5.  edit.  1714,  or  p.  6.  edit.  Hickes's  originiEd  scheme  of  the  Chris- 

1734.  Han  sacrifice  (though  he  called  it  ma- 

^  His  words  are :  "  Vocal  sacrifices  terial)  really  meant  no  more  than  an 

^'  are   commonly  called   spiritual. —  oblation  of  the  material  elements  for 

"  These  are  true,  real  sacrifices consecration,  (which  certainly  is  no 

"  and  therefore  our  Saviour  is  said  to  sacrifice,)  and  a  commemorative  service 

**  have  offered  them  up,  Heb.  v.  ^.  performed  by  the  material  elements, 

**  and  they  are  expressly  called  sacrx^  an  external,  manual  service,  as  opposed 

'*fices,  Heb.  xiii.  15.  and  i  Pet.  ii.  5."  to  mere  mental  or  vocal:  both  which 

Two  Disc.  p.  53.    "The  sacrifice  of  points    might    have    been    granted 

**  fraises  and  waiters  unto  God him,  as  not  amounting  to  the  sacrifice 

"  IS  a  proper,  out  spiritual  sacrifice,"  of  any  material  substance,  the  point  in 

p.  61.  question. 
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sacrifice,  in  the  strength  of  those  texts,  and  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Here  the  primitive  Fathere  rested  that  matter ;  and  here  may 
we  rest  it,  as  upon  firm  ground.  Let  us  not  presume  to  offer 
the  Almighty  any  dead  eaerifiee  in  the  Eucharist ;  he  does  not 
offer  us  empty  eigne :  but  as  he  conveys  to  us  the  chaieeti  of  his 
bleeeinge  by  those  eigne,  so  by  the  same  eigne  (not  eaerifieee)  ought 
we  to  convey  our  choieeet  gifie^  the  Goepel  eervicee,  the  true  eacri- 
jieee,  which  he  has  commanded.     So  will  the  federal  league  of  I 

amity  be  mutually  kept  up  and  perfected.  Our  eaerifieee  will 
then  be  magnificent,  and  our  prieethood  glorious ;  our  altar  high  , 

and  heavenly,  and  our  Eucharist  a  constant  leeeon  of  good  life  ; 
every  way  fitted  to  draw  down  from  above  those  inestimable 
blessings  which  we  so  justly  expect  from  it.  Let  but  the  vxyrk 
or  eervice  be  esteemed  the  sacrifice,  rather  than  the  material  tie- 
mente,  and  then  there  will  be  no  pretence  or  colour  left  for  ab- 
surdly supposing,  that  any  sacrifice  of  ours  can  be  expiatory ,  or 
more  valuable  than  ourselvee ;  or  that  our  hopes  of  pardon^  grace, 
and  salvation  can  depend  upon  any  sacrifice  extrinsic,  save  only 
the  aUsuffident  sacrifice  of  Christ.  When  once  those  foreign 
fictions,  or  fancies,  of  other  extrinsic  sin  offerings  or  expiations 
are  removed^  there  will  be  no  error  in  asserting  a  proper  eucharie- 
tie  eacrifice;  but  many  good  practical  uses  will  be  served  by  it. 

Under  the  legal  economy,  buUe  and  goate^  eheep  and  turtle- 
doves, bread  offerings  and  mne-^Jeringe  were  really  eaerifieee: 
they  had  legal  expiations  (shadows  of  true)  annexed  to  them ;  to 
intimate^  that  true  expiation  then,  and  always,  must  depend  eoUy 
on  the  true  sacrifice  of  atonement,  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  The 
shadows  have  since  disappeared ;  and  now  it  is  our  great  Chspel 
privilege,  to  have  immediate  access  to  the  true  eacrifice,  and  to  the 
true  expiations,  without  the  intervention  of  any  legal  expiation 
or  legal  sacrifice.  To  imagine  any  expiatory  sacrifice  now  to 
stand  between  us  and  the  great  sacrifice,  is  to  keep  us  still  at  a 
distance,  when  we  are  allowed  to  draw  near:  it  is  dishonouring 
the  grace  of  the  Gt>8pel ;  and,  in  short,  is  a  flat  contradiction  to 
both  Testaments.  For  the  rule  of  both  is,  and  the  very  nature 
of  things  shews  that  so  it  must  be,  that  all  true  expiation  must 
resolve  solely,  directly,  and  immediately,  into  the  one  true  sacri- 
fice of  expiation,  namely,  the  grand  sacrifice.  If,  indeed,  we  had 
now  any  legal  or  typical  offences  to  expiate,  then  might  bread 
and  wine  be  to  us  an  expiatory  typical  sacrifice,  as  before  to  the 
Jews;  and  that  would  be  all.     If  we  look  for  any  thing  higher, 
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they  have  it  not  in  them,  neither  by  their  own  virtue,  nor  by  any 
they  can  borrow :  for  it  is  no  more  possible  that  the  blood  of  the 
grape,  representing  Christ's  blood,  should  purge  the  conscience^ 
and  taie  away  sins  now,  than  that  the  blood  of  bulls  or  of  goats, 
representing  the  same  blood  of  Christ,  could  do  it  aforetime. 
The  utmost  that  any  material  sacrifices,  by  virtue  of  the  grand 
sacrifice^  could  ever  do,  was  only  to  make  some  legal  or  temporal 
atonement:  they  cannot  do  so  much  now,  because  the  legal 
economy  is  out  of  doors,  and  all  things  are  become  new.  In  a 
word,  our  expiations  now  are  either  spiritual  or  none :  and  there- 
fore such  of  course  must  our  sacrifices  also  be,  either  spiritual  or 
none  at  all. 
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A&  I  have  hinted  aomething  above «  of  the  strange  lengths  which 
have  been  run,  and  of  the  vnwarraiMahle  excesses  which  some 
late  systemB  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  mamfestlg  abound  with ; 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  I  should  here  give  some 
account  of  what  I  there  intimated.  I  must  own,  it  is  the  most 
unwelcome  part  of  my  employ,  and  what  I  least  wished  to  be 
concerned  in.  It  can  never  be  any  pleasure  to  a  good  mind  to 
be  exposing  failings,  even  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  it ;  but  it 
is  rather  an  ahaiement  of  the  solid  satisfaction  arising  from  the 
maintaining  of  the  truth,  that  it  cannot  ordinarily  be  done  with- 
out some  kind  of  rebuke,  open  or  tacit,  upon  every  gainsajfer. 
When  I  first  engaged  in  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist^  I  saw 
what  necessity  there  was  for  throwing  off  the  material  hypothesis^ 
(being  whscriptural,  and  uneathoUc^  and  many  ways  unreasonable^) 
lest  it  should  hang  like  a  millstone  upon  the  neck  of  the  main 
cause.  Nevertheless,  I  endeavoured  to  remove  that  weight  with 
all  imaginable  tenderness  towards  persons,  living  or  dead ;  de- 
signing only  to  rectify  mistakes,  in  a  manner  the  most  respectful, 
so  as  not  to  betray  the  cause  of  truth.  What  I  could  not  approve 
of,  in  a  late  learned  writer^  I  expressed  my  dislike  of,  where 
necessary,  in  the  softest  terms ;  scarce  noting  the  deformities  of 
his  system  in  any  explicit  way,  but  wrapping  them  up  in  generals, 
and  throwing  the  kindest  shade  over  them.  But  by  what  has 
appeared  since,  I  find,  that  every  degree  of  tenderness  and 
every  token  of  respect  must  be  looked  upon  as  nothing,  unless  I 
could  have  commended  the  same  writer,  as  a  person  of  sound 
judgment^^  in  the  very  things  wherein  he  certainly  judged  amiss, 
and  much  to  the  prejudice  of  those  important  truths  which  I  had 
undertaken  to  defend.  A  very  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  that 
gentleman's  solid  learning  smA  judgment  in  this  very  question :  he 

»  Page  145.  view,  p.  97.  and  compare  p.  t,  xai, 

^  See  Dr.  Brett's  Remarks  on  Re-     123,  156. 
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was,  it  seems,  visibly  superior  in  learning  and  argument  to  all 
opposers^^;  insomuch  that  a  mast  eminent  person,  in  1716,  houi 
not  the  courage  to  contradict  him,  however  disposed  to  it,  in  the 
article  of  the  sacrifice^.  I  have  no  inclination  to  detract  from 
that  gentleman's  talents :  though  the  proper  glory  of  a  man  lies 
not  in  the  postession,  but  in  the  right  use  of  them.  Admiration  of 
persons  has  often  been  found  fk  false  guide  in  our  searches  after 
truth,  Yery  great  men  have  frequently  been  observed  to  run  into 
great  excesses :  and  1  doubt  not  but  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
did  so  in  the  article  now  before  us.  Men  must,  at  last,  be  tried 
by  truthj  (which  is  above  every  thing,)  and  not  truth  by  men,  or 
by  names^.  That  I  may  observe  some  method,  I  shall  point  out 
the  excesses  which  that  learned  writer  appears  to  have  run  into, 
under  the  heads  here  following  : 

1 .  In  depreciating  spiritual  sacrifices  beyond  what  was  decent 
or  just. 

2.  In  overvaluing  maUrial  sacrifices. 

3.  In  overstraining  many  things  relating  to  our  Lord's  sup- 
posed  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist. 

4.  In  overturning  or  undermining  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 

5.  In  the  wrong  stating  our  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist. 

6.  In  giving  erroneous  accounts  of  the  Evangelical  or  Christ- 
ian priesthood. 

These  several  heads  may  furnish  out  so  many  distinct  chap- 
ters :  I  shaU  take  them  in  the  order  as  they  lie,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed as  far  in  them  as  necessity  may  seem  to  require,  or  my 
present  leisure  may  permit;  reserving  the  rest  for  any  future 
occasion,  according  as  circumstances  may  appear. 

^  "  Mr.  Johnson's  books  had  given  "  peeled  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  the 

"great  offence  to  many  in  the  hiffhest  "  sacrifice,  had  not  the  courage  to 

"  stations  in  this  Church.    Dr.  Han-  "  deny  it  to  be  one."    Brett,  ibtd. 

**  cock.   Dr.  Wise,  and  Dr.  Turner,  The  design,  I  suppose,  of  that  emi- 

**  and  9ome  others  were  encouraged  nent  person,  was  not  to  enter  into  the 

**  to  answer  him ;  but  they  were  all  debate  at  all,  but  only  to  suggest  an 

"  found  to  be  too  weak  to  be  any  of  healing  thought,  viz.  that  since  every 

*'  them,  or  dU  together,  a  match  for  a  thing  of  moment  was  perfectly  secure 

"  man  of  his  soUd  learning  andjudg'  without  the  material  hypothesis,  there 

'*  ment :  he  was  risibly  their  superior  could  be  no  good  reason  left  for  the 

"  in  learning  and  argument,  and  their  warmth  that  was  shewn  in  it.    A  wise 

"  fttnt  essays  served  but  to  raise  his  reflection  :  which  ought  to  have  been 

*'  reputation."    Brett,  ibid,  p.  122,  thankfully  received,  and  seriously  at- 

d  «<  This  eminent  person,  whoever  tended  to. 

"  he  was,  (for  Mr.  Jonnson  does  not  «  See  my  Importance  &c.  vol.  iii. 

"  name  him,)  and  who  was  least  ex-  p.  667. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Skewing  some  Exeeeees  of  the  new  Scheme,  in  depreciating 
spiritual  Saanfices, 

I.  I  MADE  mention  before  of  Mr.  Johnson'^s  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  spiritual  sacrifioe  cannot  be  sacrifioe  properly  so 
called^:  which  was  throwing  off  a  very  important  question  too 
ne^gently,  and  forbidding  it  a  fair  hearing. 

II.  Elsewhere  he  maintains,  that  '^it  is  impossible  in  the 
"  nature  of  things,  that  prayer  and  praise  without  sacrifioe"  (he 
meant  material  sacrifioe)  "  can  be  better  than  with  its.""  I  pass 
by  the  pretence  offered  in  support  of  this  paradox ;  because  it 
is  an  old  one,  borrowed  from  the  Romanists :  and  it  was  solidly 
confuted  long  ago,  by  our  very  learned  and  judicious  Mr.  Mason >>. 
I  shall  only  note  further,  that  the  author  might  as  justly  have 
said,  that  it  is  impossible  for  uncireumcision  to  be  better  than 
eireumeision,  because  he  who  receives  circumcision  as  he  ought 
must  of  course  have  the  true  cirenmcisian  of  the  heart,  and  both 
must  needs  be  better  than  one. 

III.  Another  the  like  paradox  is,  that  "  prayer  and  praise  are 
*'*'  absurdly  preferred  to  material  sacrifioes>."  Much  might  be 
said  in  confutation  of  this  assertion,  both  from  Scripture  and 
antiquity :  but  I  consult  brevity ;  besides  that  the  bare  mention- 
ing such  things  is  sufficient  to  expose  them.  I  shall  only  ask, 
how  came  material  incense  to  be  laid  aside,  and  naked  prayer  to 
be  preferred  before  it,  as  proper  to  the  saints,  under  the  Grospel  ^ ! 
Incense  was  symbolical  prayer ;  prayer  is  the  eeangdical  incense, 
and  as  much  preferable  to  the  other,  as  truth  is  to  shadow,  or 
thing  signified  to  the  sign  or  figure  of  it. 

IV.  To  disparage  spiritual  sacrifioe  yet  further,  he  says,  '^A 
''  contrite  spirit  is  called  a  sacrifice  by  David,  though  it  be  no 
"  more  than  a  disposition  of  mind  fitting  us  for  devotion  and 

'  See  above,  p.  146.     I  forgot  to  v   Johnson,    Unbloody    Sacrifice, 

take  Grotiiu  into  my  list  above ;  who  part  ii.  p.  123. 

says,  Eleemosyns  et  jejunia  et  ret  ^  Mason  de  Minister.  Anglic,  p. 

similes  sunt  saerm  actiones,  et  quidem  58^. 

egtenuB;  ideoque  cum  fiunt  ex  fide  in  1   Johnson,    Unbloody    Sacrifice, 

Christum,  sunt  saer^cia  novifaderis,  part  ii.  p.  1 27. 

etiam  talia  per  quae  Deus  nobis  reddi-  ^  Revel,  v.  8.  Conf.  Ireneus,lib.  iv, 

tur  propitius.     Grot,  Vot,  pro  Pace,  c.  17.  p.  349. 
p.  670.  Conf.  715. 
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"  humiliation,  and  may  prevail  with  God  when  no  real  [viz.  nia- 
"  terial]  sacrifice  is  to  be  hadK"^  An  unseemly  reflection  upon  what 
are  emphatically  called  the  sacrifices  of  God^  in  that  very  place»^, 
as  vastly  preferable  to  material  sacrifices.  The  Psalmist  did  not 
mean,  when  material  sacrifice  was  not  to  be  had:  for  in  the  verse 
immediately  preceding  he  says,  '*  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice, 
"  else  would  I  give  it :  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offeringi^.'' 
What  could  be  said  plainer,  to  shew  ihe  preference  of  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  above  all  other  ? 

V.  The  author  goes  on  in  the  same  strain :  "Whatever  is  now 
''  said  of  prayer  without  sacrifice,  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  but 
**  mere  synagogue  worship^."^  It  is  certain  that  such  prayer  is 
the  worship  of  the  saints^  under  the  Gospel,  as  I  before  noted. 
But,  I  presume,  this  ingenious  turn  was  thought  on  to  anticipate 
or  to  retort  the  charge  of  Judaism;  which  may  justly  be  ob- 
jected to  material  sacrifices,  and  frequently  has  been.  It  is  odd 
to  speak  of  public  prayer  without  sacrifice,  when  such  prayer  is 
itself  a  Christian  sacrifice :  but  he  meant  prayer  without  a  mate- 
rial sacrifice;  that,  in  his  account,  is  mere  synapogue  worship. 
He  forgot,  that  it  runs  in  Christ's  name. 

VI.  Another  position  is,  that  "  a  sacrifice  of  righteousness 
'*  signifies  a  noble  or  rich  sacrifice,  such  as  it  was  proper  for 
'*  King  David  to  offerP.^  But  learned  men  have  well  shewn,  that ' 
it  signifies  true  and  spiritual  sacrificed,  as  opposed  to  material, 
typical^  symbolical:  and  such  spirilucU  sacrifice  is  really  richer 
and  nobler  than  an  hecatomb.  I  am  aware  that  something  may 
be  speciously  pleaded  from  Psalm  li.  19:  and  Mr.  Johnson  makes 
his  use  of  it'.  But  the  learned  Vitringa  seems  to  me  to  have 
given  a  just  account  of  that  whole  matter". 

VII.  To  disparage  spiritual  sacrifices  yet  more,  and  to  give 
the  reader  as  low  and  contemptible  an  idea  of  them  as  possible, 
they  are  compared  with  the  wood  ojfferings^  mentioned  in  Nehe- 
miah" ;  the  fud  brought  for  the  use  of  the  sacrifices  :  and  it  is 

>    Johnson,    Unbloody    Sacrifice,        p  Johnson,  ibid.  p.  130. 
part  iL  p.  f  38.  4  See  Vitringa,  de  Vet.  Synagog. 

^  Psalm  li.  17.  p.  65.   Obseivat.  Sacr.  tom.ii.  p.  499. 

»  The  pretences  made  for  chans-  m  Isa.  torn.  ii.  p.  ^6,  y33, 829. 
ing  the  ^rofufa/ton,  in  order  to  elude        ^    Johnson,    tfnbloody    Sacrifice, 

the  sense,  (p.  131,)  appear  so  forced  part  ii.  p.  130. 
and  manatund,  as  not  to  deserve  a        >  Vitringa  in  Isa.  tom.  ii.  p.  733. 
serious  confutation.  ^   Johnson,    Unbloody    Sacrifice, 

^   Johnson,    Unbloody    Sacrifice,  part  ii.  p.  335. 
part  ii.  p.  138.  ^  Nehem.  x.  34.  xiii.  31. 
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thereupon  observed,  that  '*  the  Jews  of  old  hoped,  as  well  as 
"  oiJier  people,  by  their  stoeet-seenUd  cane  and  wood,  to  render 
'*  their  sacrifice  a  more  agreeable  service^.'"  A  coarse  compari- 
son !  Had  not  the  author  otherwise  bore  the  character  of  a  grave 
and  serious  writer,  one  could  not  have  taken  this  extraordinary 
thought  to  proceed  from  any  reverent  regard  towards  spiritual 
sacrifices,  the  sacrifieet  of  God.  However,  we  may  perceive  from 
hence,  that  as  often  as  any  one  should  have  objected  the  mean- 
ness of  a  haf  offering^  or  a  voine  offering,  he  was  provided  with  an 
answer,  and  prepared  to  retort. 

VIII.  I  shall  take  notice  but  of  one  article  more,  under  this 
head.  It  was  a  famous  topic  among  the  Christian  Fathers^  when 
arguing  for  spiritual  sacrifices,  that  spiritual  offerings  were  most 
agreeable  to  ^ritual  beings  \  such  as  Gfod,  and  the  souls  of  men : 
the  same  argument  has  been  as  justly  urged  by  learned  modems. 
But  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  it,  it  is  observed,  that  Por- 
phyry of  old,  and  the  Quakers  of  late  days,  have  carried  those 
reasonings  too  far,  in  the  spiritualizing  way 7.  Be  it  so:  may 
not  wise  men  know  where  to  stop!  Has  not  external  religion 
been  oftener  and  more  grievously  perverted,  and  carried  into 
extremes!  We  know  what  superstitions  and  dangerous  deceits 
arose  from  the  use  of  material  incense  in  the  Eucharist',  by  the 
making  it  an  offering  for  sin^:  neither  have  we  reason  to  expect 
any  thing  better  from  the  bringing  in  a  material  mincka^  for  the 
like  purposes,  into  the  Christian  Church. 

However,  this  way  of  depreciating  internal  religion  and  spi- 
ritual sacrifice  is  not  the  way  to  promote  the  prime  uses,  the 
practical  ends  and  purposes  of  the  holy  Communion.  It  is 
indeed  said  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  way  of  apology,  that  they 
"  do  not  at  all  lessen  the  value  of  any  internal  grace,  or  the 
*<  necessity  of  a  pious  life,"  but  the  contrary^.  They  do  not 
mean  it,  I  easily  believe:  but  in  fact  they  do  it.    For  every  cool, 


^   Johnson,   Unbloody   Sacrifice,  brie.    Marci  liturff.  261, 273.    Ordo 

part  ii.  p.  225.  Commun.  Renaud.  torn.  ii.  p.  4,  6, 

'   Tertullian.   de   Orat.    c.  xxvii.  18,  i^.     Mozarab.  Miss,  in  Martene, 

xzviii.    See  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  747.  torn.  1.  p.  470,  498.    Dionys.  Missal. 

Lactantii  Epit.  c.  Iviii.  p.  169.    De  ibid.  p.  ^19.    Prudent.  Pontif.  ilnd. 

ver.  Cult.  lib.  vi.  c.  24, 2<.  528.    Maysacens.  Missal,  ibid.  538. 

7   Johnson,    Unbloody    Sacrifice,  oonf.  ^91, 601. 

part  ii.  p.  127.  ^   Johnson,    Unbloody    Sacrifice, 

*■  Via.  Renaudotius,  Collect.  Li-  part  i.  p.  28^  alias  p.  288.    Brett's 


turg.  torn.  i.  201.  Remarks  on  Review,  p.  139. 

*  Jacob.  Liturg.  p.  38,  53.  ed.  Fa- 
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considering  man  must  see,  that  those  low  notions  of  spiriiikd 
sacrifice  (very  different  from  the  elevated  ideas  which  Scripture 
and  Catholic  antiquity  every  where  inculcate)  can  have  no  good 
aspect  upon  practical  religion.  As  to  the  pretence  of  '*  raising 
"  the  dignity  of  the  Sacrament^r  by  a  material  sacrifice,  it  is 
marvellous  that  any  man  of  moderate  discernment  can  entertain 
such  a  thought :  for  the  reverse  is  the  certain  truth.  The  dig* 
nity  of  the  holy  Sacrament  must  infallibly  sufer^  if  so  mean^  so 
unprimitice  a  sacrifice  should  ever  be  admitted  into  it.  The 
ancients  constantly  preserved  the  dignity  of  the  Eucharist,  by 
supporting  the  dignity  of  spiritual  sacrifices :  if  modems  will  sub- 
mit to  learn  of  them,  they  will  use  the  same  effectiual  methods, 
often  proved  and  tried. 

CHAP.  11. 

Shewing  the  excbssbs  o/the  new  Scheme,  in  ovbbvaluiko  material 

Sacrifices. 
I.  It  is  alleged,  that ''  there  is  more  intrinsic  value  in  a  loaf 
'*  of  bread  and  ajlagon  oftcine^  than  in  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
"  the  Indies;  because  the  former  will  for  some  time  support  our 
''  UveSj  the  other  cannot  do  it  of  itself,  but  only  as  by  the  consent 
"  of  men,  it  has  a  value  set  upon  it^^.*""  Upon  which  I  observe, 
I.  That  the  argument  proves  too  much :  for,  by  the  same  argu- 
ment, a  flask  of  air  would  have  more  intrinsic  value  than  all  the 
rest  put  together;  since  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support 
life,  which  none  of  the  rest  are.  2.  The  author  observes  else- 
where, that  bloody  sacrifices^  in  themsdves,  are  of  the  noUer  sort^; 
that  is,  have  more  intrinsic  value :  and  yet  David  (a  very  wise 
and  good  man)  disdained  to  offer  even  such  to  God,  if  they  were 
to  cost  him  nothing^.  He  measured  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  by 
the  self-denial,  the  respect,  and  the  afihetion  of  the  qferer,  shewn 
in  part  by  the  costliness  of  the  offering.  And  indeed,  when  God 
did  require  material  sacrifices  at  all,  he  required  costly  ones,  of  as 
many  as  could  afford  it.  But  what  do  our  bread  and  wine  cost 
a  whole  congregation !  What  the  communicants,  who,  perhaps, 
are  not  one  half  of  the  whole?  What  does  the  quota  of  any 
single  communicant  amount  to  i  Besides  that,  in  reality,  we  give 
God  nothing:  we  take  all  to  ourselves,  though  not  all  of  it 

c   JobnBon,    Unbloody    Sacrifice,        •  Johnson,  Plropit.  Oblat.  p.  10. 
part  i.  p.  383.  '  a  Sam.  zxiv.  34. 

^  Ibid,  part  ii.  p.  6a. 
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provided  at  our  own  proper  cost  or  charge.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  sacrifice  known  or  thought  on,  either  among  Jews  or 
Gentiles^  since  the  world  stood  ?  Or  were  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians ever  charged  with  any  thing  of  this  kind ! 

II.  It  is  pretended  further,  that  this  material  oblation  is  of 
"  greater  value  than  ourselves  s."  Impossible^  if  we  ourselves 
are  the  offerers^^ :  for  it  is  a  clear  and  uncontestable  maxim,  (as 
I  have  hinted  above,)  that  the  value  of  a  sacrifice  can  never  rise 
higher  than  the  value  of  the  sacrificers.  Upon  the  strength  of 
which  maxim  our  very  learned  and  judicious  Dean  Field  did  not 
scruple  to  intimate,  that  if  a  man  could  be  supposed  to  sacrifice 
even  Christ  our  Lord,  it  would  not  be  so  valuable  as  the  sacrifice 
of  himselp.  The  same  principle  is  confirmed  by  the  united  voices 
of  the  anciemts^  who  always  looked  upon  self-sacrifice  as  the  most 
valuable  of  any^.  They  had  good  reason  to  think  so,  if  either 
our  Lord'^s  example^  or  St.PauFs  authority  i,  or  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself  can  be  of  any  weight. 

III.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  most 
excellent  and  valuable  sacrifice,  because  *'  they  are  in  mystery 
"  and  inward  power,  though  not  in  substance,  the  body  and 
''  blood  of  Christ,  and  therefore  the  most  sublime  and  divine 
"  sacrifice  that  men  or  angels  can  oflfer"*:*"  they  are  enriched^ 
replenished,  overshadowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  such  Divine 
influence  rendered  the  body  and  hlood  in  efficacy  and  virtue^  re- 
ceiving by  the  Spirit  a  life-giving  power". 

K  Johnson,  Propit.  Oblat.  p.  107.  i  Field  on  the  Church,  p.  209. 

*>  lliat  ice  are  the  offerers  (and  not  ^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  836, 

Christ,  as  the   Romanists   absurdly  848, 849, 860.  Origen,  lorn.  ii.  p.  364. 

pretend)  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Hickes,  ed.  Bened.    Cyprian,  £p.  76.  p.  232. 

who  says,  "  As  the  congregation  offer-  alias  Ep.  77.  p.  159.   Euseb.  Demonst. 

**  ed,  so  it  consecrated  and  performed  p.  40.  Basil,  torn.  iii.  p.  207.  ed.  Bened. 

"  the  whole  eucharistical  service,  by  Nazianzen,  torn.  i.  p.  38.     Hilarius, 

"  the  ministration  of  the  jmest;  who  p.  154.  ed.  Bened.     Chrysost.  torn.  v. 

**  therefore  always  administered  in  the  p.  20,  231,  316,  503.  torn.  vii.  p.  216. 

**  plural  number npoai^tpofUv  <rot,  ed.  Bened.     Augustin.  de  Civit.  Dei, 

"  we  offer"  &c.     Christian  Priesth,  lib.  xix.  c.  23.  lib.  x.  c.  20.  ed.  Bened. 

vol.  i.  pref.   Account,  p.  22,  23.  Procopius,  in  Isa.  p.  22.    Gregor.  M. 

'llie  Romanists  themselves  allowed  Dial.  iv.  c.  ^9. 

it,  a  few  years  before  the  Council  of  *  Rom.  xii.  i.    Phil.  ii.  17.    2  Tim. 

Trent ;  as  appears  from  Alphonsus  a  iv.  6. 

Castro.     Haeres.  lib.  x.  fol.  214.  edit.  ^   Johnson,   Unbloody    Sacrifice, 

A.  D.  1549.  part  ii.  p.  60.  compare  67, 141. 

Ssicerdofi,  in  persona  EcclesifB,  line-  "    Jonnt^on,  ibid.   p.  171.     Note, 

sentat  Deo  Patri  oblationem  factam  That  overshadowing    is    peculiar   to 

per  Filium  in  ara  crucis.     Compare  Baptism :  for  because  it  is  said^  that 

Fields  p.  210.  and  Spalatensis,  lib.  v.  a  man  must  be  bom  of  water  and  ^ 

c.  6.  p.  282.  the  Spirit,  the  Fathers  sometimes  fol- 
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To  which  I  answer,  i.  That  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  Sacra- 
mmU :  and  what  the  author  here  enumerates  may  shew  the  value 
of  what  God  gives  to  tis,  not  the  value  of  what  we  give  to  him  in 
it.  The  Spirit,  which  is  supposed  to  make  all  the  value^  is  what 
God  gives  to  us  in  the  Eucharist,  not  what  toe  give  to  God :  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  sacrifice  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  that 
all  that  the  author  has  here  said,  however  pertinent  to  the  sacra- 
mental part  of  the  Eucharist,  is  foreign  to  the  sacrificial,  and  can 
add  little  to  the  value  of  it.  It  is  but  consecrated  bread  and 
toine  still  that  we  are  supposed  to  sacrijice ;  unless  we  take  in 
Christ's  natural  body  to  enrich  the  sacrifice,  which  would  be 
Popery ;  or  else  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  is  worse.  2.  Besides, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  baptismal  waters  are  as  much  enriched, 
replenished,  overshadotced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have  the  same 
(if  not  greater)  life-giving  power,  and  yet  they  are  no  sacrifice  at 
all.  3.  I  have  before  hinted,  that  no  sacrifice  which  ijoe  can 
offer  can  be  more  valuable  than  ourselves :  and  therefore  all  this 
pompous  train  of  words  must  come  to  nothing.  4.  The  notion 
of  the  Spirit^s  coming  upon  the  elements,  to  make  them  abso- 
hUely  the  body,  is  a  gross  notion ;  arising  only  from  a  popular 
form  of  speech^',  and  not  consistent  with  the  true  and  ancient 
doctrine,  that  the  unworthy  eat  not  the  body  nor  drink  the  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  P :  neither  have  they  the  communion 
or  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  It  is  not  sufficient  here  to  say, 
that  they  <fo  receive  the  Spirit,  but  receive  no  benefit^  because  they 
resist  or  quench  the  Spirit :  for  being  ''  guilty  of  the  body  and 
"  blood  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  very  act,  (1  Cor.  xi.  27,)  there  is 
no  room  to  suppose  that  in  that  very  act  they  receive  motions  of 
grace :  and  if  they  receive  none,  there  are  none  to  be  quenched. 
Or  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  certain  to  receive  the  kindly 
motions  of  the  Spirit  in  the  very  act,  who  should  forbid  the 
unu)orthy  coming  to  receive  motions  of  grace  ?  This  evasion  there- 
fore will  not  answer  the  purpose.     The  Spirit  deserts  ill  men  in 

lowed  ihefigvre,  in  describing  the  new  °  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  530, 

birth.    The  Spirit  is  quasi  maritus;  601,  609,  680,  682,  688. 

the  water  is  fnarita,  and  fmcundata,  P  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  579.    Osten- 

and  therefore  styled  undo  genitalis,  sum  est  Dominum  recedere  cum  ne- 

The   Holy  Ghost  overshadows:    the  gatur,  nee  immerentibus  ad  salutem 

water  brings  forth;  and  the  holy  thing  prodesse  quod  sumitur,  quando  gra- 

bom  is  the  new  Christian,     How  to  tia  salutaris   in   cinerem,    sanctitate 

adapt  the  vamt figure  to  the  Eucha-  fugiente,  mutetur.    Cyprian,  de  Laps. 

rist,  I  see  not;  nor  how  to  apply  it  p.  214.  ed.  Bened. 
to  the  purpose  of  sacrifice. 
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their  rinfitl  acta:  therefore  the  unworthy  do  not  reoeive  the 
Spirit,  but  the  dementi  only :  therefore  again,  they  receive  not 
the  lody;  because  without  the  Spirit^  the  elements,  ex  hypotheei, 
are  not  the  bodi/  and  Mood^  but  bare  elements,  having  a  relative 
holiness,  because  before  consecrated,  and  that  is  all.  5.  If  the 
bread  and  wine  once  consecrated  were  absolutehf  the  bodjf  and 
bloodj  by  means  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  bap- 
tismal waters  should  not  be  thought  Christ's  blood  absolutefy,  by 
means  of  the  same  Spirit.  It  is  certain,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  concurring  verdict  of  anti- 
quity %  that  we  are  as  properly  dipped  in  the  Mood  of  Christ  in 
Baptism,  as  we  eat  the  body  and  Mood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
Therefore  the  baptismal  toater  is  as  vahaile  as  the  eucharistical 
mne,  and  as  fit  to  make  a  sacrifice  of;  and  it  is  also  eomme' 
morative  of  the  death  and  passion :  consequently  the  elmnents  in 
either  Sacrament,  being  blessed  with  Vke  privUeyes,  and  having 
the  like  dignity,  have  all  of  them,  in  that  view,  the  same  title, 
and  ought  all  o/them  to  be  sacrifices,  as  much  as  any. 

IV.  It  is  further  pretended,  that  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  are  changed,  if  not  in  their  substance,  yet  in  their  inuxird 
qualities^:  which  appears  to  be  sound  only,  without  meaning ; 
or  words  without  ideas.  When  waier  is  said  to  have  been  mira- 
culously chafed  into  wine^  the  words  carry  some  idea  of  an 
internal  change  of  qualities :  but  when  wine  remains  wine  still, 
not  changed  as  to  colour,  or  taste,  or  smeU,  or  any  other  perceiv- 
able quality,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  that  inward  change  means, 
or  what  idea  it  carries  with  it.  Outward  relations,  adventitious 
uses  or  offices,  are  easily  understood;  and  relative  holiness 
carries  some  sense  in  it" :  but  the  inward  change,  the  inhering, 
intrinsic  holiness,  supposed  in  this  case,  will  not  comport  either 
with  true  philosophy  or  sound  theology.  Whatever  it  means,  or 
whatever  it  is  conceived  to  be,  certain  it  is,  that  it  belongs  as 
much  to  the  consecrtxted  waters  of  Baptism^  as  to  the  consecrated 
elements  of  the  Eucharist :  and  so  let  it  pass. 

V.  The  most  important  paradox  of  all,  relating  to  this  head, 
is,  that  the  consecrated  elements  are  the  substitutes  of  the  body 

4  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  694.  20,  85,  91.    Johnson.  Unbl.  Sacrif. 

and  to  the  references  in  the  marsin  part  i.  p.  254,  355.  alias  p.  358,  259, 

add,  Salmasius  contr.  Grot.  p.  186,  163,  181,  183,  244.  first  edit, 
loi,  394.  and  Patrick's  Full  View  of        »  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  528. 
the  Eucharist,  p.  82.  *  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  693, 

r  Grabe,  Defens.  Eccl.  p.  75,  87,  694. 
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and  blood ;  are  aaerificed  first,  and  afterwards  taien  by  the  oom- 
munioants  in  lieu  of  the  natural  body  and  blood,  or  of  the  «a- 
erifice  of  the  croee^,  <<  The  eucharistical  bread  and  wine  are  made 
"  the  most  perfect  and  consummate  representatives  of  the  body 
''  and  blood. — They  are  not  only  subetitutedf  but  they  are,  by  the 
"  poioer  of  the  iS^rit  which  is  conmiunicated  to  them^ — made  the 
"  lively,  efficacious  Sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood. — ^The  visible 
'*  material  substitutes — ^are  the  bread  and  wine :  and  when  the 
"  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  his  invisible  representative^  communicates 
"  its  power  and  presence  to  the  symbols,  which  are  his  visible 
"  representatives^  they  do  thereby  become  as  full  and  authentic 
*'  eubstituies,  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  ^.  The  sacramental 
"  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  substituted  instead  of  the  natural, 
"  and  are  therefore  first  to  be  presented  to  the  most  worthy 
'*  party  in  the  covenant,  the  infinite  grantor  of  all  mercies,  and 
^'  then,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  least  worthy  persons,  or  the 
"  grantees,  the  whole  body  of  Christian  people  vJ*  How  to  make 
any  clear  sense  or  consistency  of  these  or  the  like  positions,  I 
know  not;  but  they  seem  to  be  embarrassed  with  insuperable 
perplexities,  j.  The  notion  of  substitute,  as  here  applied,  appears 
unaccountable.  The  sacramental  body  is  supposed  to  be  sub^i- 
tuied  for  the  natural^  so  as  to  be  exclusively  an  equivalent  for  it, 
made  such  consummate  prooey^  substitute,  representative,  by  the 
power  And  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  tcith  it  and  in  it.  This  is 
the  notion,  if  I  can  understand  it.  And  if  this  be  the  notion,  it 
is  very  different  from  the  old  notion  of  instruments  of  investiture, 
or  deeiU  of  conveyance,  supposed  to  convey  instrumentally  some 
other  thing  2,  but  not  to  be  so  given  in  lieu  of  it,  as  to  exclude  it, 
or  supersede  it,  or  to  supply  the  tcant  of  it^.  The  rights,  privi- 
leges, honours,  offices,  so  conveyed,  are  supposed  to  go  unth  the 

«  Johnson,  PUDpit.  Oblat.  p.  29, 30,  Spirit,  it  would  be  more  properly  the 

44,  76.  body  of  the  Spirit,  than  our  hordes 

*  Johnson,  Unbl.  Sacrif.  part  i.  body,  from  which  it  is  supposed  dis- 
p.  183.  alias  p.  186.  Compare  p.  344.  tinct:  and  in  this  way,  the  very  idea 
alias  040.  ana  p.  176.  alias  179.  of  our  mystical  union  with  Christ's 

1  Jonnson,  Unol.   Sacrif.  part  i.  glorified  body  would  be  obscured  br 

Pref.  to  second  edit.  lost,  and  we  should  be  but  as  aliens 

*  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  57if  from  Mi^  proper  body;  unless  two 
572,  573.  bodies  of  Christ  (not  sign  and  thing, 

*  For  were  it  so,  then  the  inward  but  absolutely  two  bodies,  for  the 
part,  or  thing  signified,  would  not  be  sacramental  is  said  to  be  absolutely 
our  hordes  body,  but  ti fictitious  body  the  body)  were  given  at  once  in  the 
given  in  its  room :  and  if  made  such  Eucharist. 

body  absolutely,  by  an  union  with  the 
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pledges,  and  not  to  be  made  up  to  the  grantee  by  an  equivaleni. 
The  pledges  (a  rinp^  suppose,  or  book^  or  parchment,  or  etqf^  are 
worthless  things  in  themselves^  and  are  valuable  only  for  what 
accompanies  them,  not  for  what  they  really  inclose  or  contain.  In 
a  word,  such  pledges  are  not  exclusively  given  in  lieu  of  the  things 
which  they  are  pledges  of,  (for  then  the  party  would  be  no 
richer  for  them  than  the  bare  pledges  amount  to,)  but  such  a 
manner  of  delivery  is  made  in  lieu  of  another  manner ;  and  the 
pledge  and  thing  go  together  ^.  In  the  Eucharist,  for  example, 
Christ's  crucified  body  and  blood  shed  (that  is.  his  atonement  and 
sacrifice)  are  spiritually  eaten  and  drank,  under  the  pledges  of 
corporal  refreshment :  and  even  the  glorified  body  is  received  into 
real,  but  mystical  union,  under  the  same  symbols.  Those  sym- 
bols, with  what  they  contain,  are  not  substitutes^  in  the  sense  of 
equivalents  for  the  things,  to  supersede  them ;  but  they  are  instru- 
ments  to  convey  them,  and  to  bring  them  in  effect  to  us.  2.  It  is 
not  easy  to  explain  how  the  supposed  substitutes  can  be  any 
sacrifice  at  all  to  God.  The  elements  are  not  conceived  substi- 
tutes  of  the  body  and  blood,  any  otherwise  than  by  the  power  and 
presence  of  the  Spirit.  The  elements,  with  the  Spirit,  (not  sq^- 
rale  from  the  Spirit,  which  alone  renders  them  so  valuable^)  are 
supposed  the  substitutes.  Is  the  Spirit  then  sacrificed  along  with 
the  elements  ?  That  is  absurd.  But  if  the  Spirit  makes  no  part 
of  the  thing  sacrificed,  the  value  departs  from  it^  yea,  and  the 
essence  of  the  substitutes ;  for  the  body  and  bloody  that  is,  the 
substitutes^  are  not  sacrificed,  but  the  elements  only.  If  it  be  said, 
that  grace  or  virtue  accompanies  the  elements,  in  the  presenting 
them  to  God,  like  as  in  the  presenting  the  same  elements  to 
man ;  this  again  is  perfectly  unintelligible.  We  can  understand 
thskt pardon  and  sancHfication  are  presented  to  the  communicants 

^    See    Review,    vol.  iv.    p.  ^72.  said  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  another 

N.  B.  A  thing  may  be  said  to  be  ffiven  thing,  in  an  inclusive  or  accumulative 

in  lieu,  or  instead  of  another  thing,  sense;  as  when  deeds  are  delivered 

two  ways:    i.  In  a  sense  exclusive j  instead  of  an  estate,  which  is  given 

as  when    a  stone,  suppose,  is  given  with  them  and  by  them.     Here,  in 

instead  of  bread,  or  a  serpent  instead  strictness,  the  deeds  are  not  substi' 

offish :  where  neither  the^A  nor  the  tutes  or  equivalents  for  the  estate  .- 

bread  are  supposed  to  be  given,  nor  but  one  form  of  delivery,  which  is 

any  thing  equivalent.    To  the  same  practicable  and  easy,  is  substituted 

exclusive  sense   belongs  the    giving  and  accepted,  insteaa  of  ano^Aer/orm, 

value  for  kind;  as  money,  suppose,  which  the  principal  thing    given  is 

instead  of  house  or  land:  where  again  not  capable  of.     In  this  latter  inclu' 

neither  the  house  nor  the  land  is  sup-  sive  sense,  the  symbols  of  the  Eucha- 

posed  to  be  given,  but  an  equivalmt  rist  may  be  called  substitutes,  but  not 

ra  money,    2,  But  one  thing  is  also  in  the  former. 
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along  with  the  symbols:  but  how  pardon  and  Mnctification 
should  be  presented,  in  the  way  of  eacrifice,  to  Grod,  is  not  easy 
to  explfun.  3.  I  must  here  idso  observe^  that  whatever  those 
nibeiUutee  mean,  the  baptismal  waters  have  as  clear  a  claim, 
in  that  case,  as  the  eucharistical  eUmmUe  can  have :  they  are 
as  certainly  suhtHiuted  in  the  sense  of  pledgee,  and  in  a  eacra- 
mental  way,  as  the  other  can  be  supposed  to  be.  But  it  never 
was  the  intention  of  either  Sacramenl^  that  we  should,  in  a 
eaerifieicd  way,  present  to  Gk>d  ae  much  or  the  same  that  God 
gives  to  us<:.  I  see  not  the  eenee  or  the  tnodeety  of  pretending 
to  it.  Spirit,  pardon^  graee^  we  may  be  glad  to  receif)e ;  but 
we  have  no  right,  no  pretence,  no  power  to  ojffer  the  same 
in  sacrifice.  It  is  neither  practicable  nor  conceivable ;  it  is 
mere  confusion :  which  confusion  arises,  partly,  from  the  want 
of  distinguishing  between  what  is  in  the  elements,  from  what 
comes  with  them;  and  partly,  from  the  not  distinguishing 
between  the  eacramental  view  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  eacrir 
fieial;  or  between  the  gifts  of  Ood  to  man,  and  the  gifts  of 
man  to  God.  The  elements  are  in  effect  the  body  to  t»,  because 
God  gives  us  the  body  ly  and  with  the  elements:  but  they 
are  not  in  effect  the  body  to  Ood;  because  we  do  not  give 
to  G^  the  fruits  of  the  body  crucifiedy  or  the  privileges  of  ilie 
body  glorified,  A  man  must  have  very  confused  sentiments, 
who  can  argue  from  what  we  receive^  in  this  case,  to  what  we 
give  as  a  S€U!rifi€e, 

CHAP.  III. 

Pointing  otU  some  Excesses  in  relation  to  our  Lord's  supposed 
Sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist. 

I.  IT  is  pretended,  that  our  blessed  Lord  offered  up  his 
sacramental  bodg,  that  is,  the  consecrated  elements^  as  a  material 
sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist''.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  find  no 
Scripture  proof  of  this  position.  The  Romanists,  in  support  of 
the  genercU  point  of  a  material  or  sensible  sacrifice,  have  often 
taken  their  tour  from  Melchizedek  in  Genesis  down  to  Hebrews 
the  xiiith  and  loth.    And  they  have  as  often  been  pursued,  in 

«  Some  such  confitse  notion  ai>-  fiuion  in    the   conception   of   some 

pears  more  than  once  in  the  Propi-  Romanists  upon  this  article.    Depth 

tiatory  Oblation,  p.  27,  43.    Comp.  and  Myst.  p.  ao. 

Preiace  to  second  edit,  of  Unbloooy  ^  Johnson,  Unbl.  Sacrifice,  part  i. 

Sacrifice,  and  Advertisement,  p.  490.  p.  85,90,  93,  edit.  2nd,  part  ii.  p.  i»3» 

Brevint  takes  notice  of  the  like  con-  6,  7, 178,  246,  24a,  et  passim. 
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like  order,  by  the  besi-leftmed  Protestants  S  and  forced  out  of 
all  their  entrencbmenta. 

The  plea  firom  koe  faeiUy  when  first  set  up,  was  abundantly 
answered  by  a  very  learned  Romanist:  I  mean  the  excellent 
Picherell',  who  wrote  about  1562,  and  died  in  1590.  Pro- 
testants alsoS  have  often  confuted  it ;  and  the  Pietists  themselves^ 
several  of  them,  have  long  ago  given  it  up.  The  other  boasted 
plea^  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  present  ienee^  in  the  words  of  the 
institution,  has  been  so  often  refuted  and  exposed  >^,  that  I 
cannot  think  it  needful  to  caD  that  matter  over  again,  in  an  age 
of  so  much  light  and  learning.  The  fairest  pretences  from 
antiquity  have  likewise  been  again  and  again  fuUy  answered, 
mostly  by  the  same  hands.  Wherefore,  let  that  be  my  apology 
for  not  taking  distinct  notice  of  every  particular  advanced  by  the 
late  learned  Mr.  Johnson ;  who  has  but  little  of  moment,  which 
had  not  been  completely  oMated  on  one  side  (as  it  had  been 
anticipated  on  the  other  side)  long  before  he  wrote  in  this  cause. 
He  was  indeed  a  stranger  to  what  had  been  done ;  because  he 
had  resolved  and  determined  from  the  first  so  to  be,  and  held  to 
his  resolution  all  along;  as  he  frankly  declared  in  1714,  and 
again  in  1724^.  I  commend  not  his  rule  nor  his  conduct  in  that 
particular.  Wise  men  will  be  always  glad  to  see  what  wise  men 
have  said  before  them,  in  any  point  of  controversy,  and  will  not 
think  themselves  so  perfectly  secure  against  mistaking  the  sense 
either  of  Scripture  or  Fathers^  as  to  need  no  eounseUors  to  assist 
them,  nor  any  eyes  but  their  oumK  It  was  not  right  to  imagine, 
that  in  2cx>  years  time,  or  nearly,  (in  a  question  very  frequently 

«  Chemnitius,    Rainoldes,   Bilson,  '  "  It  was  my  resolution  from  the 

Hospinian,  Duplessis,  Mason,  Spala-  "  b€mniiiii|g^,  to  take  my  measures  and 

tensis,  Montague,  Morton,  Albertinus,  "  information  from  caUiqmty  only,  and 

Johan.  Forbettus,  Brevint,  Towerson,  "  therefore  not  to  look  into  any  of 

Kidder,  Payne.  "  those  books  that  had  been  written, 

^  Picherellus,  p.  63,  136.  "  either  by  those  of  the  Church  of 


s  Johan.  Forbiesius,  p.  616.    Mor-  "  Rome  for  their  corrupted  sacriBoe, 

nanis,  p.  313.  Salmasius  oontr.  Grot,  "or  by  the  Protestants  against  it: 

p.  444.  Albertinus,  p.  498, 509.  Mor-  "  and  I  can  truly  sav,  I  have  most 

ton,  b.  vi.  ch.  i.  p.  300.    Towerson,  "  firmly  and  religiously  observed  this 

p.  376.  Brevint,  Ueptn  and  Myst.  p.  "  rule,  which  I  at  first  proposed  to 

138.  Payne,  p.9, &c.  Pfaffius,p.  186,  "myself."    Johnson,    Unbl.   Saerif. 

330,  350,  360.  pref.  epist.  p.  39.  first  and  second  edit. 

h  Picherellus,  p.  63,  138.    Spala-  ^  Of  the  use  and  necessity  of  con- 

tensis,  p.  378.    Mason,  p.  614.    Mor-  suiting  mocierfw,  (as  well  as  ancients,) 

ton,  b.  vi.  ch.  i.  p.  394.   Albertinus,  see  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  463 — 465.    To 

P*  74*  7^>  1^9  1 19-  Johan.  Forbesius,  neglect  modems,  in  such  ca8es,is  really 

017.   Brevint,  p.  138.   Kidder  and  nothing  else  but  preferring  one mocfem 

lyne.     Pfaffius,  p.  333, 333.  to  all  the  rest,  and  claiming  to  be 
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omiyaBBed  by  the  best-learned  men,)  nothing  had  been  thought 
on,  nothing  done^  towards  clearing  the  point ;  more  than  what 
a  single  writer  might  do  at  onoe,  with  a  Bible  only  and  some 
Faihere  before  him.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  strongest  genius^ 
walking  by  such  a  ruUy  should  commit  abundance  of  mistakes  in 
the  management  of  a  controversy  of  any  considerable  c&mpase  or 
ddicacy,  such  as  this  is.     But  I  pass  on. 

It  is  certainly  of  some  moment^  that  so  learned  and  judicious 
a  man  as  Picherellus  (critically  skilled  in  Scripture  and  Fathers, 
and  under  no  bias,  except  it  were  to  the  Bomish  Church,  in 
which  he  lived  and  died,)  should  so  expressly  and  fully  declare 
against  our  Lord's  offering  any  expiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Eucha- 
rist L  It  is  also  of  some  moment,  that  the  current  opinion  before 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  against  the  first  Eucharist's  being 
an  expiatory  sacrifice ;  and  that  the  Divines  of  Trent  were  almost 
equally  divided  upon  that  question ;  and  that  it  was  ehinSy  fear  of 
the  consequences,  obvious  to  Protestants,  which  obliged  the  Council 
to  controvert  the  then  current  fevBusmon^.  It  is  not  without  its 
weight,  that  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ghent,  who  died  fourteen  years 
after,  was  content  to  take  in  spiritual  sacrifice,  in  order  to  make 
out  some  sacrifice  in  the^rir^  Eucharist^:  as  to  which  he  judged 
very  right;  for  undoubtedly  our  Lord  so  sacrificed  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  we  do  it  now.  But  no  proof  has  been  given,  nor  ever  can 
be  given,  of  our  Lord's  sacrificing  the  elements.  He  might,  yea^ 
and  did  offer  the  elements  for  consecration,  (which  is  very  differ- 
ent from  sacrificing,  being  done  also  in  Baptism,)  or  he  might 
present  them  as  signs  and  figures  of  a  real  sacrifice^  being  also 
signs  and  figures  of  real  body  and  blood:  but  as  they  were 
not  the  real  body  and  blood  which  they  represented,  so  neither 
were  they  the  real  sacrifice :  neither  can  it  be  made  appear  that 
they  were  any  sacrifice  at  all. 

heard  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  ^inis  Domini  habuit  nomen  illud  ab 

and  Fathers,  at  the  same  time  r^ftumg  mitio  Ecclesis,  ut  diceretur  Eucha- 

the  favour  of  an  hearing  to  every  rigtia,    Igitur  cum  gratiarum  actio 

interpreter  besides.  est  sacrificium,  et  Sacramentum  hoc 

1  PichereU,  p.  134.  dicatur  et  sit  Eueharistia,  (cjuod  est 

>n  See  Jorieu,  Hist,  of  the  Council  gratiarum    actio,)    consequitur     ex 

of  TVent,  p.  380.  Christi  actione,  et  nomine  a  Christi 

^  Dieendum  est,  quod,  Christum  actione  imposito,  Sacramentum  hoc 

in  Coena  et  Eucharistise  institutione  esse   sacrificium,    Unde   in    canone 

saer^icium  obtuUsse,  primum  quidem  dicitur   sacrificium  ktudis :    de    quo 

aataa   est    significatnm,  cum  dicitur  Psalmista,  immola  sacrificium  lauais, 

graOas  eaisse,    Gratiarum  actio  enim  &c.    Jansenius,  Comm,  in   Concord, 

est  quoddam  sacrificium :  a  qua  Christi  Evang,  p.  904 . 

actione  Sacramentum  corporis  et  san- 

M  2 
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As  the  point  now  in  question  has  not  been  proved,  there  is  the 
less  occanon  to  disprove  it.  Want  of  proof  is  suffident  reason 
for  rejecting  a  position,  according  to  the  old  role,  that  the  proof 
lies  upon  him  that  affirme.  However,  I  may,  ex  eAtrndatUi^ 
throw  in  one  reason  against  it,  which  may  be  as  good  as  a 
thousand,  because  it  is  decisive.  If  the  dements  were  a  sacrifice 
in  the  Jtrst  Eucharist,  as  upon  the  principles  latdy  advanced, 
then  they  were  given  for  remission  of  sins;  consequently  were  a 
sin  offering  and  an  expiatory  sacrifice :  which  is  directly  repug- 
nant to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  every  where 
ascribing  true  expiation  solely  to  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  in 
vain  to  plead^  that  this  other  sacrifice  expiated  m  virtue  of  what 
it  represented.  The  hlood  of  hfuUe  and  of  goaU  represented 
Christ^s  sacrifice,  and  expiated,  so  far  as  they  did  expiate,  «» 
virtue  of  it :  yet  St.  Paul  plainly  teaches,  that  it  was  not  possible, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  for  those  secondary  sacrifices  to  [ 

"  take  away  sinso,**"  that  is,  to  make  true  and  spiritual  expiation. 
They  might  aione  (and  that  in  virtue  of  the  grand  atonement) 
for  legal  offences,  or  typical  sins,  and  might  sanctify  to  the 
"  purifying  of  the  flesh  P,''  procuring  some  temporal  blessings, 
which  were  figures  and  shadows  of  eternal:  but  more  than  that 
they  could  not  do.  True  expiation  always  rested  immedicOely  and 
solely  in  the  prime  sacrifice.  And  the  secondary  sacrifices  could 
avail  no  further,  by  any  virtue  whatever,  than  to  secondary^  that 
is,  typical  and  temporal  expiation.  Now,  as  we  have  no  typical 
expiation  at  all  under  iJie  Gospel,  nor  look  for  any  remission  but 
what  is  spiritual,  and  ''  perUuning  to  the  conscience^)  ;*'  it  is  ex- 
ceeding plain,  that  the  remission  of  the  Eucharist  resolves  immedi^ 
o^y  and  entirely  mto  the  prime  and  grand  sacrifice,  and  not  into 
any  supposed  elemental  sin  offering.  Neither  indeed  is  there  any 
such  thing  under  the  Gospel ;  it  being  one  of  the  great  Gospel 
privileges  to  have  immediate  access  to  the  true  expiation,  and 
not  to  be  kept,  as  it  were,  at  a  distance  from  it,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  secondary  sacrifices,  or  secondary  expiation8^ 

8uch  most  certainly  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of  all 
antiquity:  and  our  own  excellent  Liturgy  was  altogether  formed 
upon  it.  Accordingly  we  never  ask  remission  on  account  of 
any  expiatory  sacrifice  but  Chrisfs  alone ;  never  conclude  our 
prayers  (no,  not  even  in  the  Communion  service)  through  the  sin 
offering  of  the  Eucharist^  but  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord:  that 

o  Heb.  z.  4.       P  Heb.  ix.  13.      ^  Heb.  ix.  9.       ^  See  above,  p.  148, 149. 
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18,  through  hifl  meriUi  solely  and  immediately,  and  his  eacri/ice, 
not  through  any  sacrifice  of  our  own:  which  would  be  both 
euper^itioiu  axid  profane. 

If  the  reader  would  see  the  sense  of  the  ancients^  with  respect 
to  the  words  of  institution,  **  body  given  and  blood  shed  for 
'*  remission  of  sins,"  he  may  turn  to  Albertinus',  who  produces 
a  long  list  of  ancients^  (besides  a  multitude  of  modems.  School- 
men and  Romanists"^)  all  interpreting  the  words,  not  of  the 
eaeramenkU  body  and  blood  given  in  the  Eucharist,  but  of  the 
real  body  and  blood  which  were  to  be  given  upon  the  croee,  I 
may  add  one  more,  older  than  any  of  them,  namely,  Tertullian ; 
who  does  not  only  so  interpret  the  words,  but  occasionally  men- 
tions it  as  a  very  great  absurdity^  to  interpret  the  "  body  given 
"  for  you,"  of  the  "  bread  given  :*"  inasmuch  as  it  would  amount 
to  saying,  that  the  irecui  was  to  be  crucified  for  us'^.  These 
things  considered,  we  may  take  leave  to  conclude,  that  the  no- 
tion of  Christ's  offering  the  consecrated  elements  as  a  sacrifice^  may 
justly  be  numbered  among  the  unwarrantable  excesses  of  some 
few  modems,  who  did  not  well  consider  what  they  were  doing. 

II.  It  is  pretended  further,  that  such  sacrifice  of  the  conse- 
crated  elements,  or  sacramental  body  and  blood,  was  our  Lord's 
most  solemn  act  of  his  MelchizedMan  priesthood.  Indeed,  to  make 
out  this  Melchizedekian  offering,  sometimes  our  Lord's  sacrificing 
At»W0{^  along  with  the  symbols  is  taken  inX:  but  I  wave  the 
consideration  of  that  additional  part  at  present,  designing  to 
treat  of  it  separately  in  the  next  article.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
consecrated  sjonbols  by  itself,  must,  upon  the  foot  of  the  new 
scheme,  be  reckoned  Melchizedekian ;  as  well  because  our  eucha- 
ristioal  sacrifice  (which  is  not  of  the  natural  body,  but  of  the 

•  Albertinus,  p.  'fi.  Compare  74,  '  Si  propterea  panem  corpus  sibi 
119.  And  Bishop  Morton,  b.i.  paitj.  finxit,  quia  corpona  carebat  veritate; 
p.  1 1  a.  b.  vi.  ch.  i.  p.  394,  &c.  en.  viu.    ergo  panem  deboit  tradere  pro  nMs : 


p.  475,  &c.  fadebat  ad  vanitatem  Marcionis,  at 

*   Oiiflen,    Cyprian,    Chrysostom,  panii  cruejfigeretur.     TertuU.  contr. 

Jerome,  Pelaffius,  Theodorit,  Folgen-  Marc.  lib.  iv.  cap.  40.  p.  ^71. 

tiu8,  Ferrandus,  Primasius,   Pseud-  7  '*  The  Spirit  by  wnicn  they  wrote 

Ambrose,  Hesychius,  Remiffitis,  Se-    "  directed  them to  represent  our 

diilius,     Bede,     Isidorus,    Claudius  "  Saviour,  as    now  performing   the 

Taurinensis,     Haymo,     Euthymius,  "  most  solemn  act  of  nis  Melchisede- 

Theopbylactus,  Ansdm.  "  kian  priesthood,  and  therefore  as 

^  Aquinas,  Hugo  Cardinalis,  Car-  "  offering  his  body  and  blood  to  God, 

tha8ianu8,Titelmannus,Valentia, Sal-  "under  the  symbols  of  bread  and 

meron,  Sii,  Jansenius,  Cajetan,  Vas-  "  wine."   Johnson,  Unbl.  Sacrtf.  part 

Maldonate,  Barradas,  Suarez,  i.  p.  83.  alias  86. 
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aaeramenial  only)  is  reputed  Melohizedekian'^  as  also  becauae  it 
is  self-evident,  that  Melchizedek  did  not  saorifioe  the  natural 
body  of  Christ,  which  was  not  then  in  being,  but  the  sacramental 
only,  if  either.  If  therefore  our  Lord's  sacrifice  of  himeelf  in 
the^rst  Eucharist  be  taken  in  to  complete  the  moet  solemn  act, 
then  it  must  be  said,  that  he  offered  two  sacrifices  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  both  of  them  Melchizedekian ;  of  which  I  shall  say 
more  below^  in  the  place  proper  for  it.  Our  present  concern  is 
only  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  consecrated  elements,  considered  as 
a  Melchizedekian  sacrifice,  by  itself. 

I  apprehend  that  it  has  not^  and  that  it  cannot  be  proved,  that 
Melchizedek  (so  far  as  his  priesthood,  or  the  acts  of  it  are 
recorded  in  Scripture)  made  any  expiatory,  or  any  material 
sacrifice  at  all.  His  sacerdotal  function  was  described  but  in 
party  to  make  it  the  fitter  type  of  pari  of  our  Lord's  priesthood. 
Other  parts  of  our  Lord^s  priesthood  were  sufficiently  typified  by 
the  Aaronical  priesthood :  but  some  further  type  was  still  want* 
ing,  to  typify  what  Aaron^s  priesthood  could  not  do.  Aaron's 
typified  the  transient  part,  the  atoning  part;  which  was  to  be 
performed  once  for  aU  by  our  Lord:  but  the  abiding  or  e/eer- 
lasting  part  (viz.  the  distributing  the  snbseqnent  or  permanent 
benefits  of  that  atonement)  was  not  provided  for  in  Aaron^s 
priesthood,  considered  as  typical  of  our  Lord's,  but  was  to  be 
typified  another  way ;  namely,  by  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek, 
represented  no  further  in  Scripture  than  the  reason  of  such 
type  required.  Melchizedek  therefore  was  introduced,  not  as 
offering  any  sacrifi^  of  atonement,  (that  was  to  be  considered  as 
previously  executed,)  but  as  conveying  or  applying,  instnimentaUy, 
the  subsequent  Messings  of  that  atonement.  This  was  part  of 
the  sacerdotal  office :  and  in  respect  of  this  part  only,  Melchize- 
dek was  introduced  as  a  priest ;  to  typify^  as  I  said,  the  perma^ 
nent  part  of  our  Lord's  priesthood.  Types,  at  the  best,  are  but 
imperfect  resemblances  of  their  antitypes  or  archetypes:  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  our  Lord's  priesthood  (a  complicated 
office)  could  not  sufficiently  be  represented,  whole  and  entire,  by 
any  single  type^  but  might  require  several,  and  of  different  kinds, 
to  represent  it  distinctly,  as  branched  out  into  its  several  distinct 
particulars. 

Whoever  well  considers  in  what  manner  Melchizedek  is  in- 
troduced in  Grenesis*,  and  what  is  further  said  of  him  by  the 

'  JohnBon,  Unbl.  Sacrif.  part  i.  p.  317.  alias  33a.  *  Gen.  xiv.  18. 
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Psalmist^  and  by  St.  Faul<^^  will  easily  perceive  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  Melchizedek,  therefore,  so  far  as  he  is  brought  in 
for  a  type^  did  not  eaerifice  at  all,  (except  it  were  in  the  spiritual 
way  of  lauds^)  but  he  instrumentally  conveyed  to  Abraham  the 
blemngs  of  the  grand  sacrifice ;  like  as  Christian  ministers  now 
do  to  the  children  of  Abraham,  that  is,  to  all  the  faith/ul. 

The  ancient  Fathers,  who  have  often  been  wrongfully  appealed 
to  in  this  matter,  by  Papists  in  general,  and  by  some  Protest- 
ants, meant  no  more  than  what  I  have  here  said:  though  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  them<^.  They  meant, 
that  Melchizedek,  by  a  divine  instinct®,  foreseeing  the  sacrifice 
of  the  crass,  offered  to  God,  by  way  of  thanksgiving^  a  mental, 
vocal,  manual  representation  or  figuration  of  it,  by  the  symbols  of 
bread  and  wine ;  and  by  the  same  symbols^  instrumentally,  con- 
veyed to  Abraham  the  spiritual  blessings  of  it.  This  I  observe 
of  those  Fathers  who  make  the  most  of  what  Melchizedek  did  : 
but  the  Fathers  of  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  say  nothing 
expressly  of  his  ojffiring  to  God  any  thing,  (whether  in  a  spiritual 
way  or  otherwise,)  but  only  of  YAb  feasting  Abraham  and  his 
family.  As  to  the  later  Fathers,  some  of  them  speak  with  the 
same  reserve  as  the  more  ancient  Fathers  did ;  others  are  more 
explicit :  but  none  of  them,  I  conceive,  went  further  than  what 
I  have  mentioned.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  their  testimonies 
are  altogether  foreign  to  the  point  of  s<scrifixiing  the  elements, 
being  that  they  were  not  considered  as  sacrifices^  but  aa  figures  of 
a  sacrifice,  and  instruments  of  a  thanksgiving  service. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  has  pleaded  in  favour  of  his  notion  had 
been  sufficiently  obviated  by  Picherell^,  among  the  Romanists, 
long  before ;  and  by  many  judicious  Protestantss  after  him.  The 
same  has  been  confuted  by  the  learned  Pfaffius^  since ;  as  also  by 

^  Psalm  ex.  4.  phylact,   EuthvmiuB,   Potho   Prumi- 

^  Heb.  V.  6, 10,  II.  vi.  20.  vii.  i —  ensis;  and  pernaps  more. 

24.  «  Vid.  Euseb.  Demonstr.  Evang. 

^  The  ancienta  referred  to  on  this  lib.  v.  cap.  3.  p.  243. 

article    are,    Qemenfl  Alexandrinus,  'Picherell,  p.  116, 135,333,  &c. 

Tertullian,Origen,  Cyprian, Eusebius,  s  Jewel,  Answ.  to  Harding,  p.  425. 


Julius  Firmicos,  Epiphanius,  Philas-  Peter  Martyr,   Loc.  Comm.  p.  895. 

tritts,  Ambrosius,   Chrysostom,  Je-  Bilson,  p.  702.     Spalatensis,  p.  272. 

rome,  Pelagius,  Austin,  Isidorus  Pe-  Mason,  p.  557.  Gul.  Forbesius,  p.  672. 

losiota*  Cym  of  Alexandria,  Theodo-  second  edit.  Jackson,  vol.  ii.  p.  955. 


rit,  Leo  Magnus,  Amobius  junior,  vol.  iii.  p.  305.  Morton,  b.  vi.  Bre- 
Ciesarius  of  Aries,  Cassiodorus,  Pri-  vint.  Depth  and  Myst.  p.  107,  &c. 
maaius,  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  Damas-    135.    Outram,  p.  228.    fCidder  and 


cene,  Pseud-Athanasius,  Pseudo-Cy-    Payne.  Albertinus>  p.  199,  200. 
prianus,  Pseud-Ambrosius,  Pascha-        °  Pfaffius,  p.  196,  270,  321,  323. 
sius  Radbertus,  (Ecumenius,  Theo- 
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the  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Lewis,  in  a  small  tract  ^  containing 
much  in  a  little ;  close,  clear,  and  judicious,  published  in  1 714. 

The  sum  then  is,  that  if  our  Lord's  performanoes  in  the  Jirsi 
Eucharist  were  such  as  Melchizedek  performed,  (by  the  accounts 
which  Scripture  and  antiquity  give  of  them,)  they  amounted  only 
to  a  spiritual  sacrifice  of  lauds,  a  representation  of  the  sacrifice 
to  be  made  upon  the  cross^  and  a  distribtUion  of  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  that  sacrifice  to  his  disciples. 

III.  It  is  pretended,  that  our  Lord  did  not  only  sacrifice  his 
sacramental  body  in  the  Eucharist,  but  his  natural  body  besides, 
sacrificed  both  in  the  same  act^.  This  refinement  of  the  material 
scheme  was  not  thought  on  (so  far  as  appears)  before  17  I4f  and 
then  hardly  submitted  to,  after  much  reluctance,  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Hickes ;  and  not  well  relished  by  others  on  the  material  side, 
whom  Mr.  Johnson  compliuned  of  in  1720^  However^  the 
<^  strength  of  the  cause''  was  now  made  to  '' depend  in  a  great 
'^  measure,^  upon  that  ^'matter  of  fact,"^  (as  it  is  caUed*",)  ad- 
vanced without  proof,  or  so  much  as  appearance  of  proof;  except- 
ing the  precarious  argument  drawn  from  the  present  tense, 
mentioned  above;  and  except  another  as  slight  an  argument 
drawn  from  John  xvii.  20.  taken  with  some  obscure  testimonies 
of  Fathers;  which  at  most  prove  only  that  our  Lord  devoted 
himself  in  the  Eucharist  or  elsewhere,  before  his  passion^  to  be 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  on  the  cross :  not  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in 
the  expiatory  sense,  before.  A  person^s  devoting  himself  in  order  to 
be  such  a  sacrifice,  is  not  performing  the  sacrifice,  any  more  than 
engaging  to  do  a  thing  is  actually  doing  it>^.  So  slender  are  the 
proofs  of  this  new  notion.  But  let  us  see  what  edf-eoniradictians 
and  other  absurdities  it  contains  in  it,  or  carries  with  it. 

J.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  solemn  act  of  the  Meichize- 
dekian  priesthood;  though  it  is  certain  that  Melchizedek 
neither  so  sacrificed  himself  nor  our  Lord's  natural  body  or 
blood,  not  then  existing. 

>  Lewis,  Answ.  to  Unbl.  Sacrif.  p.  "  — For  his  blood  k  not  poured  out, 

18 — 33.  "  neither  is  be  sUun  indeed.    As  in 

k  Johnson,  Unbl.  Sacrif.  part  i.  p.  "  the  time  of  the  old  Law,  if  the  priest 

49f  83,  118.  first  edit,  alias  51,  86,  "  reaching  forth  his  hand  to  slay  the 

133.  second  edit,  partii.  p.  6 — 10.  "  beast  that  was  brought  to  be  sacri- 

1  Johnson,  Saxon  Laws,  pref.  p.  56.  "  ficed,  had  been  so  hindered  bv  some- 

^  Johnson,  Unbl.  Sacnf.  part  ii.  "  thing   interposing   itself,  that    he 

p.  373.  "  could  not  slay  the  same,  he  had 

n  Of  this  see  Dr.  Turner's  Christ-  '*  offered  no  saeiyice,  but  endeawmred 

ian  Eucharist  no  proper  Sacrifice,  p.  **  only  so  to  do,  so  is  it  here."  Field, 

19,  &c.     Field's  words  in  the  like  p.  207. 

case  are  very  applicable  here :  '*  lliis        Put  engaged  for  endeavoured,  and 

*'  proveth  not  a  real  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  argument  is  much  the  same. 
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2.  It  supposes  two  expiatory  sacrifices  made  by  our  Lord  in 
the  Eucharist ;  one  of  the  eaeramenkU  body,  and  the  other  of 
the  real:  this  the  author  seems  to  own,  thinking  he  has  some 
colour  for  it  in  Hebrews  ix.  23.  where  St.  Paul  (he  says)  calls 
the  offering  made  by  Christ  eacrifiees^  in  the  plural  number**. 
As  to  the  construction  of  that  text,  I  am  content  to  refer  to 
ccmmefttaiore,  not  suspecting  that  so  forced  and  strange  a  sense 
is  at  all  likely  to  gain  many  followers :  the  hypothesis  itself  must 
be  better  supported,  before  any  such  odd  meaning  of  that  text 
can  be  admitted.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  those  two  sacrifices 
of  our  Lord's  in  the  Eucharist !  They  agree  not  with  the  words 
of  institution,  "  This  is  my  body :"  which  should  rather  have 
run,  This  is  my  two  bodies,  my  sacramental  one,  and  my  natural: 
and  so  likewise  the  words,  "  This  is  my  blood."  Then  again, 
those  two  sacrifices^  being  both  expiatory^  both  given  for  the  "  life 
"  of  the  world,^  there  would  be  two  propitiations^  two  expiations; 
and  we  shall  want  to  know  what  was  the  precise  value  of  this, 
and  what  of  that,  and  whether  they  differed  in  value  es  finite  and 
infinite;  or  whether  they  were  of  equal  worth. 

It  is  pleaded,  that  they  were  both  but  one  oblation :  which  is 
resembled  to  a  deed  of  gift^  where,  by  delivery  of  a  parchment, 
lands  or  houses  are  conveyed;  and  it  is  further  likened  to  a 
man'^s  presenting  to  Qod  houses^  &c.  by  a  piece  of  mcne^y  or  a 
pair  of  gloves?.  But  this  account  will  not  tally,  i.  Because 
the  sacramental  body  is  supposed  to  be  a  complete  substituted^ 
made  so  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  which  therefore  must  be  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  pledge  or  earnest  of  the  natural,  being  itself 
absolutely  Ohrisfs  body,  and  invested  with  the  like  power  and 
efficacy.  So  here  were  two  sacrifices  of  Kie  power  and  efficacy, 
and  therefore  of  Kie  value^  as  it  seems :  there  were  principal  and 
proxy^  the  thing  itself  and  the  equivalent^  both  together,  though 
they  mutually  superseded  each  others.  The  first  of  them  seems 
to  be  advanced,  in  order  to  make  our  Lord's  two  sacrifices  look 
like  one  sacrifice;  and  the  second,  to  the  end  that  oursy  which  is 
but  one  of  the  two,  and  infinitely  slighter,  may  yet  look  as  con- 
siderable  to  us  now,  as  both  his  then  were  to  his  disciples".    But 

o  Johnaon,  Unbl.  Sacrif.  part  ii.  •  N.  B.  As  there  are  two  tneofi- 

pfef.  p.  5.  sistent  acoounta  here  tacked  together, 

P  Johnson,  Saxon  Laws,  Pref.57.  ^  <>^^  ^  "®^®  ^^^  different  pur- 

n  See  above,  p.  159.  poses,  so  it  is  observable,  that  different 

'  Ibid.  reasons,  in  different  places,  have  been 
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if  the  elemental  sacrifice  be  considered  only  as  plovee  or  parchment 
in  comparison^  notwithstanding  all  its  ivAerent  virtues  and  enrid- 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  then  it  is  not  a  substitute  in  the  sense  contended 
for,  nor  of  any  considerable  value;  so  that  instead  of  calling  it  a 
substitute  or  a  saertfice^  we  may  better  call  it  a  sign  or  Jigure  of 
our  Lord's  sacrifice,  or  at  most  a  pledge,  earnest^  or  token  of  our 
own.  I  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  our  Lord^s  elemental  sacri- 
fice was  at  least  as  good  as  ours  can  be  supposed  to  be :  and  if 
even  his  was  but  as  gloves  or  parchment,  (comparatively  speaking,) 
ours^  at  this  day,  can  be  no  more ;  and  if  so,  it  does  not  appear 
worth  the  contending  for,  while  we  have  an  injinitely  better  sacri- 
fice to  trust  to,  and  to  rest  our  expiation  upon. 

3.  There  is  no  more  proof  made  that  our  Lord  in  the  Eucha- 
rist consigned  his  naturcU  body  to  be  broken,  and  his  natural  blood 
to  be  shed,  than  that  he  consigned  the  same  to  be  then  and  there 
eaten  and  drank.  It  is  allowed,  that  fjohat  was  given  for  them  in 
the  Eucharist,  was  also  given  to  them;  and  what  was  given  to  them^ 
that  they  received^  If  therefore  our  Lord  then  and  there  gave  his 
natural  body  and  blood  for  them,  they  then  and  there  received 
the  same  natural  body  and  blood :  but  if  he  gave  them  not,  no 
transfer^  no  sacrifice  was  yet  made  of  them.  It  is  argued, "  if  the 
'*  bread  and  wine  were"  [in  the  Eucharist]  **  given  to  Ood,  so 
**  were  Christ's  natural  body  and  blood  too  ^  :^  by  the  same  way 
of  reasoning,  if  the  bread  and  wine  were  in  the  Eucharist  given  to 
the  disciples,  so  were  Christ's  natural  body  and  blood  too. 

I  know  it  is  denied  that  Christ  gave  his  natural  body,  in  such 
a  sense,  to  the  Disciples,  because  of  the  glaring  absurdity ;  and 
it  is  pleaded  in  that  case,  that  our  Saviour,  in  the  institution, 
"  said  not  one  word  of  his  natural  body^."    But  why  then  is  it 

assigned  for  calling  the  elements  the  I  may  note,  that  if  the  last  reason 

body :  for  when  they  are  to  be  made  were  a  true  one,  we  could  have  no 

substitutes,  then  the  reason  given  for  pretence  now  for  calling  the  elements 

the  name  of  body  is,  that  they  are  in  nis  bodjf;  because  it  is  not  our  inteii- 

power  and  effect,  by  the  Spirit,  the  tion  to  offer,  under  the  symbols,  our 

same  with  the  archetypes,  the  very  Lord's  natural  body  as  a  sacrifice  for 

body  and  bhod  which  they  represent,  the  sins  of  men :  we  cannot  Mcrt/Sc« 

Part  i.  p.  177 — 313.    But  when  it  is  Christ  our  Lord, 

to  be  proved,  that  Christ  offered  his  ^  Johnson,  UnbL  Sacrif.  p.  87.  alias 

natural  body  besides,  then  the  reason  91.  part  ii.  p.  11. 

why  the  elements  are  called  his  body,  ^  Johnson,  Saxon  Laws,  pref.  57. 

is  quite  another  reason,  vis.  because  ^  See  Brett's  Discourse  on  the  Eu- 

he  offered  his  natural  body  a  sacrifice  charist,  pref.  p.  16.    Answer  to  Plain 

by  and  under  the  elements,  as  mmMf  Account,    p.  41.    Johnson,    Propit. 

or  pledges.     See  part  ii.  preL  p.  a.  Oblat.  p.  33. 
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pretended,  from  the  same  ineUifKHon,  that  he  consigned  his  natural 
body  to  Ood  as  a  sacrificeJf  If  our  Lord's  sHence^  as  to  his  nakural 
body,  is  an  argument  that  it  was  not  then  gi^cen  to  the  Disciples, 
the  same  silence  is  as  good  an  argument  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
then  gieen  for  them  to  Qod :  or  if  any  words  of  the  institution 
prove  that  the  natural  body  was  then  given  for  them,  the  same 
words  will  equally  prove,  that  it  was  also  then  given  to  them  and 
received  by  them;  and  oraUg  too,  according  to  the  hypothesis 
which  I  am  here  examining.  To  be  short,  upon  the  principles 
advanced  to  support  the  material  sacrifice,  it  most  evidently  fol- 
lows, either  that  the  natural  body  was  not  given  to  Ood  in  the 
first  Eucharist ;  or  if  it  was,  that  it  was  UteraUy  given  to  the 
Disciples  also,  and  oraUy  received  by  them. 

IV.  Another  paradox  relating  to  this  head  is,  "  that  our  Sa- 
*'  viour  laid  doton  his  Ufsy  when,  by  a  free  act  of  his  will,  he  did 
"  give  his  body  and  blood  to  God,  in  the  Eucharist'.'*^  It  might 
as  justly  and  with  as  much  propriety  be  said,  that  he  was  cruci- 
fied at  the  table,  or  died  at  his  last  Supper.  But  the  author,  I 
presume,  being  sensible,  that  where  our  Lord  ''  laid  down  his 
"  life,''  there  he  sacrificed  himself  and  having  conceived  that  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  should  be  performed  in  the  Eucharist^  and 
there  only ;  he  was  under  a  kind  of  necessity  of  maintaining, 
(pursuant  to  his  other  principles,)  that  our  Lord  "  laid  down  his 
''  life^  in  the  Eucharist.  The  love  of  Christ  towards  us  is  some- 
times expressed  by  his  '*  laying  down  his  life"  for  us* ;  and 
oftener  by  his  "  dying^^  for  us :  which  (besides  the  general  use 
of  the  phrase  of  laying  down  one*s  life)  is  a  more  special  argument 
with  respect  to  this  case,  that  the  phrases  are  here  equivalent. 
Let  it  be  said  then,  that  Christ  was  crucified^  slainy  gave  up  the 
ghost,  or  resigned  his  qrirU  in  the  Eucharist :  indeed,  they  may 
any  of  them  be  as  reasonably  asserted,  as  that  he  literally  sacri- 
ficed himsdfia  the  Eucharist. 

Another  learned  writer,  on  the  same  side,  chooses  rather  to 
say,  that  our  Lord  **  laid  down  his  life,"  when  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  band  of  soldiers<^ ;  which  was  after  his  last  Sup- 
per :  but  if  any  person  would  undertake  to  justify  such  new  con- 
struction of  the  phrase,  he  should  produce  some  example  to  shew, 

y  See  Johnson,  part  i.  p.  64,  83.  ^  Rom.  v.  6,  8.  xiv.  9.  i  Cor.  viil. 
part  ii.  p.  4,  6,  j,  9,  373,  373.  11.    xv.  3.    3  Cor.  v.  15.     i  Thess. 

*  Johnson,  Unbl.  Sacru.  part  ii.    v.  10. 

p.  6g,  c  Brett's  Answ.  to  Plain  Account, 

*  John  X.  15, 17, 18.  I  John  iii.  16.     p.  63, 75. 
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that  any  one  has  ever  been  said  to  have  ''  laid  down  his  life'^ 
without  dying ^  or  before  he  died.  And  yet  if  any  such  example 
could  be  produced,  it  would  not  fully  come  up  to  this  particular 
case,  because  our  blessed  Lord,  at  the  very  last  moment,  when 
he  resigned  his  soul,  had  it  in  his  power  to  rescue  himself  from 
death,  as  well  as  he  had  power  to  raise  the  dead.  His  life  no  man 
could  tareet  fronh  him  at  any  time :  neither  was  it  taken  till  the 
very  instant  when  he  "  laid  it  down  of  himself  <',"  condescending 
to  suspend  his  Divine  power,  or  the  exercise  of  it.  But  I  shall 
have  another  occasion  to  say  more  of  this  matter  under  the 
following  chapter. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Pointing  out  iome  Excesses  in  relation  to  the  Sacrifice 
OF  THE  Cboss. 

THE  saerifice  of  the  cross  is  so  momentous  an  article  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  we  have  great  reason  to  be  jealous  of  any 
attempt  either  to  overturn  it,  or  to  undermine  it.  No  such  thing 
was  ever  formally  attempted,  that  I  know  of,  by  any  Divines  of 
our  Church,  before  17 18,  when  the  second  part  of  Unbloody  Sa- 
crifice appeared.  The  author  himself,  in  his  Jlrstpart^  had  owned 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  more  than  once^  in  words  at  least ; 
though  he  then  seems  to  have  scrupled^  in  some  measure,  the  use 
of  the  phrase^  and  to  have  been  looking  out  for  some  ewisive  con- 
struction to  put  upon  it.  Afterwards,  in  some  places,  he  ordered 
mactation  to  be  read  for  sacrifice^ ^  or  for  oMation :  and  mackstion 
at  length  became  his  usual  expression  for  what  we  call  the  saeri- 
Jlce  of  the  cross.  Let  us  examine  his  reasons  or  motives  for  this 
so  important  a  change  in  Christian  theology. 

1.  His  first  scruple  seems  to  have  been  what  he  had  hinted  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  first  part,  where  he  says, ''  By  sacrificed 
*'  on  the  crosSf  we  must  then  mean,  that  he  was  slain  as  an  expi- 
'<  atory  victim,  and  not  that  he  offered  himself  as  a  Melchizede- 
'<  kian  priest;  for  he  declares  that  he  did  this  in  the  Eucharist. 

(i  John  X.  18.  8,  157.    Dr.  Brett   also,  as  late  as 

e  Johnson,  Unbl.  Sacrif.  part  i.  p.  1719,  which  Appears  by  his  Sermon 

la,  66,  68,  95.  first  edit.  Propit.  Oh-  on  the  Christian  Altar,  &c.  p.  18,  lo. 

lat.n.  106.  Though  he  adopted  Mr.  Johnson^s 

N.  B.  Dr.  Hickes  all  along  owned  new  notions  in  or  before  1710.    Dis- 

the  sacrifice  qf  the  cross,  (Christ,  course,  &c.  p.  39. 

Priesth.  vol.  i.  p.  165.)    So  likewise        '  See  Johnson,  second  part,  p.  367. 

Mr.  Leslie,  and  Mr.  Scandret,  p.  4, 
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««  ForVAif,  says  he,  is  my  body  given  to  God  for  youS.**"  He  adds 
afterwards,  ^^  It  cannot  be  proved,^  that  the  Melchizedek  in  Gene- 
sis did  offer  bloody  sacrifioe\  This  pretence  is  very  slight; 
because  it  cannot  be  proved,  by  any  thing  said  in  Genesis,  or 
any  other  part  of  Scripture,  or  by  antiquity,  universality^  and 
eoneent,  that  Melchizedek  sacrificed  bread  at  all,  or  that  he  did 
any  thing  more  (so  &r  as  he  is  brought  in  for  a  type)  than  what 
amounted  to  the  prefiguration  of  the  grand  sacrifice,  and  an  in- 
strumental conveyance  of  the  blessings  of  it^.  However,  as  it  is 
certain  from  Scripture,  confirmed  by  antiquity,  universality^  and 
consent,  that  our  Lord  did  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and 
that  our  Lord  was  not  a  priest  of  any  other  order  but  the  order 
of  Melchizedeki  it  most  evidently  follows,  that  such  his  sacrifice 
was  so  far  Melchizedekian,  was  an  act  of  that  priesthood  which 
was  altogether  Melchizedekian,  and  not  Aaronicali^.  In  the 
strictest  sense,  no  nuOerial  sacrifice,  bloody  or  unbloody,  no  active 
sacrifice  at  all,  (excepting  the  sacrifice  of  lauds,)  can  be  Mel- 
chizedekian ;  for  Melchizedek,  as  a  type^  offered  nothing  but  lauds 
to  God,  and  blessings  to  Abraham  under  visible  signs :  but  as  our 
Lord's  priesthood  was  entirely  Melchizedekian,  and  contained 
the  atoning  as  well  as  benedictory  part,  it  is  manifest,  that  even 
the  atonement,  so  considered,  was  Melchizedekian,  as  opposed  to 
Aaronical.  In  short  then,  it  must  not  be  said  that  our  Lord's 
sacrifice  was  bloody^  and  therefore  not  Melchizedekian ;  but  it 
was  Melchizedekian,  though  bloody\  because  it  was  our  Lord's, 
who  was  of  no  other  priestly  order  but  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 
It  is  a  poor  thought  of  the  Bomanists,  and  it  is  well  exposed  by 
Dean  Brevint™,  that  bread  and  wine  are  necessary  to  every  act 
or  exercise  of  the  Melchizedekian  priesthood :  for  as  the  notion 
is  founded  in  error,  so  it  terminates  in  absurdity.  Our  Lord  had 
no  bread  to  offer  on  the  cross :  neither  has  he  any  bread  or  ttine 
to  offer  in  heaven,  where  he  intercedes  as  a  priest  in  virtue  of  his 
sacrifice  once  offered,  and  blesses  as  a  priest,  and  '*  abideth  a 
*'*'  priest  continuaUyn."    But  I  proceed. 

2.  The  first  and  main  scruple  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross 

s  Johnson,  second  part,  p.  95.  bis  priesthood  was  not  mentioned ;  as 

^  Ibid.  p.  472.  there  was  no  need  to  mention  it,  since 

'  See  above,  p.|i  66,  &c.  tbe  benedictory  part  of  bis  priestbood 

^  Heb.  vii.  11, 13, 14, 16, 17.  was  all  that  tbe  type  intended  was 

1  N.  B.  It  cannot    be  reasonably  concerned  in,  as  I  before  intimated. 

doubted  but  tbat  Melcbizedek  offered  ^  Brevint,  Deptb  and  Mystery,  &c. 

bloody  sacrifices,  after  the  way  of  the  p.  1 16, 1 17, 1 18. 

ancient  Patriarchs :  only,  that  part  of  "  Hebr.  vil  3. 
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being  thus  considered  and  confuted,  there  will  be  less  difficulty 
with  the  rest,  which  ore  slighter,  and  which  appear  to  have  been 
invented  purely  to  wait  upon  the  other.  A  second  scruple  is, 
that  our  Lord  could  not»  while  alive^  ofier  (unless  it  were  under 
symbols)  his  body  and  blood,  as  suhstaTUially  separated;  because 
it  appears  not  that  any  blood  flowed  from  him  till  the  soldier 
pierced  him ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  "  nails  so  filled  the  ori- 
''  fioes^^  that  ^'  no  blood  could  issue  thence^/*  I  shall  venture 
to  leave  this  ingenious  speculation  with  the  reader. 

3.  Against  the  Bocrifice  of  the  eross,  it  is  pleaded,  that  to  sup- 
pose it,  ^'  is  to  render  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  a  Uoody  one  indeed ; 
"  so  bloody,  as  that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to /wreVy  of  any  sort, 
"  till  kUlinp  one's  self  he  esteemed  a  m'rftf^P."  The  same  argu- 
ment, as  lately  revived  by  another  gentleman,  runs  thus :  '*  He 
"  could  not  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
''  symbols  or  representatives :  for  had  he  in  any  manner  put  him- 
"  self  to  death,  he  might  have  been  too  justly  accused  of  self- 
"  murder^,'*  Sorry  I  am,  that  any  thing  of  this  kind,  though 
only  in  the  way  of  argument,  should  drop  from  serious  and  reli- 
gious persons :  and  I  was  in  some  doubt  with  myself,  whether  I 
could  prudently  or  reverently  repeat  it,  though  in  order  only  to 
confute  it.  But  who  can  any  longer  bear  to  have  that  most  pre- 
cious  sacrifice^  upon  which  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  comforts 
depend,  treated  in  a  manner  far  from  becoming  it !  Why  must 
Christ's  laying  dovm  his  life  be  so  invidiously,  so  injuriously  called 
putting  himself  to  death  f  To  resign  his  Ufe,  or  voluntarily  to  sub- 
mit to  death,  is  one  thing :  to  put  himself  to  death  is  quite  another, 
differing  as  active  disobedience  from  passive  obedience.  But 
though  he  was  passively  obedient,  in  submitting  to  sujffisr,  Meed, 
and  die  for  us,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  he  exercised  no 
act  of  offering,  or  that  he  made  no  active  sacrifice  on  the  cross. 
It  was  his  oum  choice  to  submit  to  the  will  of  his  enemies,  and 
his  choosing  so  to  suffer^  so  to  be  passive,  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  men,  was  the  divinest  act  and  exercise  of 
true  piety  and  philanthropy.     It  was  active  virtue,  as  all  choice 

o  Johnson,  Unbl.  Sac.  pref.  p.  4, 5.  "  himself  a  body  of  bread,  to  be  sacri- 

P  Ibid,  part  ii.  p.  70.  "  ficed,  because  he  could  not  offer 

4  Brett's  Answ.  to  plain  Ace.  p.  66,  *'  himself  in  anv  other  manner  than 

One  might  here  make  use  of  Tertul-  •*  by  symbols,  then  was  bread  ffiven 

lian's    argument    against    Mardon,  "for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  bread 

(cited  above,  p.  165,)  with  a  very  *'  should  have  been  crucified  for  us." 
Uttle  change.  "  If  our  Lord  made  for 
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(whether  to  do  or  to  suffer)  is  equally  active^  an  act  of  the  will, 
and  a  wcrk^.  He  thus  actively  offered  on  the  cross  his  hady^  his 
blood,  his  9oul,  his  life  to  God ;  choosing  not  to  kitty  but  to  be 
killed;  not  to  slay,  but  to  be  slain:  and  by  such  act  of  submis- 
sion and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  he  made  himself  a  volun* 
tary  sacrifice^  in  his  death,  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  This  is  the 
plain  doctrine  of  the  Gk>spel,  which  every  one  that  runs  may 
read  :  and  it  is  confirmed  by  as  early ^  as  univereal,  and  as  con- 
ekmt  a  tradition  for  fifteen  centuries  or  more,  as  any  point  of 
Christian  doctrine  whatsoever;  from  Barnabas,  Clemens,  and 
Ignatius',  down  even  to  Socinus  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  authorities ;  neither 
can  it,  I  presume,  be  necessary.  I  shall  only  hint  further,  that 
from  the  third  century  and  downwards,  altar  of  the  cross^  has 
been  the  current  language :  one  certain  argument,  among  many, 
that  the  sacrifice  was  supposed  to  be  made  upon  the  cross.  And 
such  also  is  the  language  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  liturgies «. 

It  is  very  wrong  to  suggest  that  our  Lord  was  merely  passive 
in  laying  down  his  life,  because  nature  was  spent,  and  because  he 
had  been  half  dead  be/ore,  and  the  like' ;  as  if  any  violence  of 
death  could  have  wrested  his  soul  from  him,  the  Lord  of  life,  as  it 
may  ours.  Our  older  and  better  divinity  may  be  seen  in  the  learned 
and  judicious  Bp.Bilson,  who  confirmed  the  same  both  by  Scrip- 
ture and  Fathers.  It  ran  thus :  ^'  The  conjunction  of  the  human 
''  nature  with  the  Divine,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  was  so  fast 
^'  and  sure,  that  neither  m,  death,  nor  hell,  assaulting  our  Sa- 
^*  viour,  could  make  any  separation,  no  not  of  his  body :  but  he 
'*  himself,  of  his  own  accord,  must  put  off  his  earthly  tabernacle, 

r  Aquinas  understood  active  and  384.  Bened.   Ambronua,  torn.  i.  995, 

passive  as  well  as  most  can  pretend  looa.  tom.ii.  1054.  ed.  Bened.  Chryso- 

to :  and  be  scrupled  not  to  call  our  stom,  torn.  ii.  403,  404.  Bened.  edit. 

Lord's  passive  obedience,  a  work:  in  Heb.  839.    Augustinus,  torn.  iv. 

Hoe  ipswn  opus,  quod  vobmtarie pas-  2ii,  1565.  torn.  v.  Append.  37^.  torn. 

sionem  sustinuU,  &c.    See  above,  p.  viii.  820.    Leo  Magn.  torn.  1.  251, 

153.    The  argument  from  the  word  261,    264,    267,    276,    293.     Qaen. 

pa/Mfi/,or|HiMtoe,in  thi8case,]s  only  Venant.  Fortunat.  Hymn,  de  Pass, 

playing  upon  an  equivocal  name,  and  Christi,  p.  695. 
committing  k  fallacy,  «  Jacob.    Liturg.    p.  35.    Fabric. 

*  Barnabas,  £p.  ch.  vii.  p.  ai.  Basil.  Liturg.  Copt.  p.  24.  Renaud. 
Coteler.  Clem.  Rom.  Epist.  i.  c.  49.  Grcgorii  Liturg.  Copt.  36.  37.  conf. 
Ignatius  ad  Ephes.  c.  ii.  46.  Basilii  Litarg.  Alex.  p.  83.  Grego- 

*  Origen,  tom.ii.  p.  220.  conf.  i8y,  rii  Litarg.  p.  120,  121,  123.  Ordo 
83,  962.   Bened.  edit.    Eosebius  de  Commun.  Syr.  Jacob,  p.  22. 

Laud.  Constant.  765.  ed.  Cant.  Hie-        ^  Johnson,  part  ii.  p.  69,  70. 
ronym.  torn.  ii.  part.  2.  167.  torn.  iii. 
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^^  that  dying  for  a  season,  he  might  conquer  death  for  ever. 
^  And  so  the  laying  dawn  hia  life  was  no  imposed  punishment, 
**  nor  forcible  invasion  of  death  upon  him,  but  a  voluntary  Mm- 
^*fice  for  tiny  rendered  unto  Grod  for  our  sakesJ/'  This  doctrine 
BiiBhop  Bilson  defended  against  some  rigid  Calvinists  of  his  time, 
who  maintained  the  contrary^  for  the  support  of  some  oiheTfuUe 
principles.    But  I  return. 

The  author  of  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  though  he  had  argued  be- 
fore, several  ways,  against  the  sacrijlce  of  the  eroes^  yet  retreated 
at  length  to  this :  ''  I  do  not,  nor  ever  did  dmy^  that  Christ 
''  offered  himself  on  the  eroaa  ;  but  I  declare,  I  cannot  prove  it 
**  from  Scripture ;  so  that  if  it  be  true,  I  leave  it  to  be  proved 
*'  by  tradition^'"  How  hard  of  belief  in  this  high  article,  when 
it  is  undeniable  that  Scripture  (taken  in  the  sense  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Jirsty  second,  and  foUawinp  centuries)  does  prove  it ;  and 
when,  in  other  oases,  he  conceived,  that  "  that  man  ought  to 
^  suspect  his  own  judgment  and  orthodoxy,  whose  opinions  sink 
**  below  the  standard  of  the  second  age  after  Christ  ^."  But  we 
need  not  Fathers  in  this  point,  nor  indeed  any  thing  but  Scrip- 
ture  texts,  and  unprejudiced  reason. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  represents  our  Lord  as  *'  wounded  for  our 
"  transgressions,^  and  ^^  bruised  for  our  iniquities,''  and  making 
''  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin^."*^  Where  but  on  the  cross !  Not 
at  his  last  supper,  where  he  was  neither  wounded  nor  bruised, 
except  it  were  in  effigy ^  nor  offered  his  mnt/,  so  much  as  in  effigy, 
whether  we  interpret  it  of  smd  or  of  life.  His  '*  pouring  out  his 
'^  soul  unto  death,''  (not  his  pouring  out  wine,  or  pouring  out 
promises  or  engagements,)  is  by  the  same  prophet  made  the  one 
thing  considerable^^. 

Where  our  Lord  bare  our  sins,  (a  saerifidal  phrase,)  there 
most  certainly  he  made  his  sacrifice :  now  St.  Peter  expressly 
tells  us,  that  *^  he  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree^  ;** 
not  in  his  sacramental  body,  or  at  the  Communion  table.  Besides 
that  it  is  manifest  from  the  same  text,  that  he  had  not 
made  the  expiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist :  for  if  he  had,  he 
could  have  had  none  of  our  sins  to  bear  in  his  body  on  the  cross; 
neither  indeed  would  his  death  have  been  necessary  to  our  redemp- 

y  BiBhop  Bilson,  Full  Redemption,  ^  Johnson,  Unbl.  Sacrif.  part  i.  p. 

&c.  p.  8.  aia.  alias  315. 

«  Ibid.  p.  aao.  c  igg.  ijij,  ^^  ,0.         d  Isa.  liii.  12. 

*  Johnson,  Sax.  Laws,  vol.  i.  pref.  «  i  Pet.  ii.  34.    Compare  Isa.  liii. 

p.  58.  4,6,11,12. 
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tioBy  being  supeneded  by  the  euoharistioal  r^mwiofi,  and  by  the 
akmemeni  then  made. 

Where  peace  was  parchased,  where  redmnpiian  and  rectmcilia- 
ium  were  perfected,  there  may  we  look  for  the  aaerifiee  of  peace, 
redemption,  and  reoonoilement.  Now  St.  Paul  says  plainly,  that 
he  '^  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,^  (not  through 
the  blood  of  his  hofy  taiie^  whether  sacramental  or  natural,)  '^  to 
**  reconcile  all  thingsV  &<'•  Again,  "  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
^^  by  the  death  of  his  Sons,^  and  reconciled  **  unto  Qod  by  the 
'*  cross  b :''  not  by  the  Eucharist  of  his  Son,,  not  by  the  Ckummii- 
nicn  taUe.  We  were  "  redeemed  by  his  blood' ;"  and  ^*  made 
^'  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ^/'  and  '*  sanctified  also  by  his 
'' blood  l:*"  not  in  the  Eucharist,  where  no  blood  was  shedy 
except  it  were  in  effiffy ;  neither  will  such  sacramental  shedding 
answer  St.  Paul's  meaning,  where  he  says,  that  ^^  without 
*^  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission™.'^  Again,  it  is  said, 
Christ  **  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  RACBnrtCB  of  himbelf  : 
^  and  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  oncb  to  dib — so  Christ  was 
^^  ONOB  OFFBBBD  to  bear  the  sins  of  many",'^  &c.  Where  it  is 
plain,  that  he  was  to  put  away  sin  by  sacrificing  himself,  and  that, 
by  djfing;  as  appears  by  the  similitude  immediately  following; 
*'  As  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  so  Christ  was  once 
''  offered,"  viz.  in  his  deaih :  otherwise  the  parallel  will  not 
answer.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  offering  vfSA  previous  to  his 
bearing  our  sins :  for  the  prophet  Isaiah  expounds  his  ^'  making 
"  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,''  by  his  "  pouring  out  his  soul 
*^  unto  death  ^.^  So  that  his  being  offered  to  hear^  must  mean, 
that  he  was  offered  on  the  cross^  where  he  was  to  pour  out  his 
soul,  that  upon  the  same  cross  he  might  bear  our  sins,  &c. 

More  might  be  added,  but  I  forbear  to  proceed  further  in  so 
plain  a  point,  ao  firmly  grounded  on  Scripture,  and  so  fully 
established  by  antiquity^  universalityj  and  consent;  consent  of 
the  Christian  churches  from  the  beginning  down  to  this  day. 

4.  It  was  going  great  lengths,  to  say,  ''  I  must  humbly  declare 

"  my  opinion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 

"  Christ's  body  and  blood  being  a  real  sacrifice^  by  any  other 

'^  arguments  but  those  by  which  we  prove  the  Eucharist  to  have 

*•  been  instituted  a  sacrifice  by  our  blessed  Saviour  P.**'    What- 

'  C0I088.  i.  20.        s  Rom.  V.  10.  ™  Heb.  ix.  aa.     "  Heb.  ix.  27,  a8. 

^  Eph.  ii.  16.        i  Revel,  v.  9.  ^  Isa.  liii.  10,  la. 

k  Eph.  ii.  13.  P  Johnson,  Sax.  Laws,  prcf.  p.  54. 

1  Heb.  xiii.  12.  x.29.  ix.  12,  13, 14.  Unbl.  Sacrif.  partii.  pref.  p.  i,  a. 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  V.  N 
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ever  might  be  the  fate  of  this  particular^  much  disputed  notion  of 
the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  will  be  readily 
allowed  by  every  considerate  man,  that  the  general  and  unques- 
timable  doctrine  of  the  real  eacrijice  ought  never  to  be  put  upon 
a  level  with  it:  neither  ought  it  to  have  been  so  much  as 
suggested,  that  there  is  any  ground  for  so  strange  a  comparison. 
It  was  obliging  Socinians  too  far,  to  raise  any  doubt  or  question 
about  the  certainty  of  the  atusrifice  of  the  cross :  but  to  t)ux>w  out 
broad  innuendos  besides,  that  it  stands  upon  no  better^  or  no  other 
foundation,  than  the  material  sacrifice,  the  material  and  eapiatory 
sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist ;  what  is  it  but  betraying  the  Christian 
cause  into  the  hands  of  the  adversaries  ?  For  if  they  may  reason- 
ably urge,  (or  cannot  reasonably  be  confuted,  if  they  do  ui^,) 
that  such  material  and  expiatory  sacrifice  is  a  novelty  of  yesterday, 
scarce  thought  on  before  the  dark  ages  of  superstition,  which 
made  use  of  material  incense  for  like  purposes;  scarce  ever 
seriously  maintained  by  any  of  the  West  before  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  then  only  by  the  Romanists ;  never  admitted,  in 
either  part,  by  Protestants  before  the  seventeenth  century,  nor 
then  by  many  of  them ;  never  taught  (as  now  taught)  before 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  then  by  a  single  writer  only,  for 
43ome  time:  I  say,  if  the  Socinians  may  reasonably  urge  the 
premises^  the  conclusion  which  they  aim  at  is  given  them  into 
their  hands :  and  so  at  length  this  indiscreet  zeal  for  an  imagi-_ 
nary  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  (not  capable  of  support)  can 
serve  only  to  perplex,  darken,  or  destroy,  the  real  one  of  the 
cross  <). 

I  thought  to  go  on  to  ttoo  chapters  further,  pointing  out  more 
^excesses  and  inconsistencies  of  the  new  scheme.  There  is  one 
which  particularly  deserved  to  be  mentioned ;  the  precarious 
consequence  drawn  from  our  Lord's  supposed  sacrifice  in  the^r^ 
Eucharist,  to  owr  sacrifice  in  the  rest,  built  only  upon  this,  that 
we  are  to  do  what  Christ  did^:  an  argument,  which,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  proves  that  we  are  to  do  aU  that  Christ  is  sup- 
posed to  have  done  by  way  of  sacrifice ;   that  is,  to  sacrifice 

4  The  chief  advocate  for  the  new  sufficient  to  say,  God  forbid!  The 

'System  says,  *'  It  is  no  snaaU  satiS'  personal   Bacri6ce  of   Christ  stands 

"faction  to  lae,  that  the  sacrifice  of  upon  the  rock  of  ages :  the  other  (in 

*'  the  Eucharist,  and    the   personal  his  sense  of  it)  is  built  upon  the  sand, 
**  -sacrifice  ef  Christ,  do  rest  upon  the        '  Johnson's  Unbl.  Sacr.  part  i.  p. 

**  same  foundation,  and  stand  or  fall  50,91,  alias  51,94.    Johnson,  part  11. 

**  tofjether."     Johnson* s  Unbl.  Sacr,  p.  lo. 
part  ii.  pref.  p.  i,  2.    To  which  it  is 
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his  sacramental  body  and  his  natural  also,  (which  is  absurd^) 
or  else  to  sacrifice  ourselves  under  symbols^  as  our  Lord 
sacrificed  himself,  which  will  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the  material 
scheme.  One  way  the  argument  proves  too  much,  and  the  other 
way  too  little;  and  so  neither  way  will  it  answer  the  end  de- 
signed. I  am  aware,  that  some  will  teD  us  what  the  argument 
shall  prove,  and  what  it  shaU  notprove^.  But  who  will  give  a  dis- 
putant leave  to  draw  consequences  arbitrarily^  not  regulated  by 
the  premises,  but  by  an  hypothesis,  which  itself  wants  to  be  regu- 
lated by  reason  and  truthf 

I  have  not  here  room  to  enter  further  into  this  matter :  these 
papers  are  already  drawn  out  into  a  length  beyond  what  I  at  first 
suspected.  I  hope  my  readers  will  excuse  my  stopping  short  in 
this  fourth  chapter,  and  saving  both  myself  and  them  the  trouble 
(perhaps  unnecessary  trouble)  of  two  more.  It  is  of  use  in  any 
controverted  points,  to  observe  what  exit  they  are  found  to  have, 
when  pursued  to  the  utmost.  There  were  sufficient  reasons 
before  against  a  material  sacrifice,  considered  in  its  best  light, 
as  purely  gratulatory,  or  eucharistical :  and  there  were  more  and 
stronger  against  the  same  considered  as  expiatory,  or  propitia- 
tory ;  reasons,  I  mean,  from  Scripture  and  antiquity^  and  from 
the  nature  of  things :  but  the  managers  for  the  material  cause 
have  now  lately  furnished  us  with  a  new  argument  against  it,  by 
shewing  us,  that,  after  all  that  can  be  done  for  it,  it  has  really 
no  exii^  or  such  as  is  u)orse  than  none;  while  it  terminates 
in  various  inconsistencies  and  incongruities ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
is  contradictory  also  to  sound  doctrine,  particularly  to  the 
momentous  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 

•  JobnsoD,  part  i.  p.  96,  laa.  alias  able,  that  the  words,  this  do,  in  the 

99,  126.  institution,  come  after  the  words,  fo^e. 

Dr.  Brett    on    Liturgies,    p.  135.  eat,  this  is  my  body,  and  therefore 

N.  B.  The  sum  of  what  is  pleaded  on  manifestly  relate,  not  merely  to  the 

that  side,  when  carefully  examined,  sacerdotal  ministration,  but  to  the 

will  be  found  to  amount  only  to  tbis :  whole  action  or  actions  both  of  priest 

we  tare  to  do  what  Christ  did,  so  far  as  and  people.  Tbe  blessing,  the  breaking, 

serves  the  new  system:  but  we  axe  not  the  pouring  out,  the  distributing,  the 

to  do  what  Christ  did,  so  far  as  dis-  receiving,  the  eating,  and  tbe  drinking, 

it.    Do  this,  shall  be  an  argu-  are  all  comprehended  in  the  words. 


ment,  when  and  where  it  makes  for  it :  this  do.  All  those  actions  are  shewing 
do  tkis,  shall  be  no  argument,  when  or  forth  the  Lord's  death,  (i  Ck)r.  xi.  26,) 
where  H  makes  against  it.  It  is  observ-    for  a  rememhrance  or  memorial  of  him . 
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A  hffv^  Amahpu  of  Mr,  Jokmums  System,  iietrimf  in4af  sf  is,  amd 
If  wiat  8Uf9  he  mugU  6e  Isd  imio  ii. 

1.  THE  fifit  thhig  in  imimiiomj  ksi  in  aceemiiam,  was  to  pioTe, 
that  the  Qo^mI  ministen  ve  pnper  pngttM. 

2.  Proper  prutUmaBthskTeiLpnipermen&o&:  therefore  some 
meiiiMm  wat  to  be  thoo^t  oo,  to  prore  a  proper  saerifioe,  partica- 
Uriy  in  the  Euckariet. 

3.  A  prerailing  notion^  or  Tolgar  prejadioe,  had  spread  among 
manj,  for  a  centurj  or  more,  that  no  sacrifice  coold  be  proper , 
but  a  material  one :  there&Mre  pains  were  to  be  taken  to  prove 
the  Eucharist  a  material  aaerifice. 

4.  But  as  material  sacrifice  carried  no  i^pearanoe  of  digwitg 
in  it,  looking  too  low  and  sMoa  for  an  evangdioal  priesthood  to 
stand  upon  ;  therefore  ways  and  means  were  to  be  used  to  raise 
some  esteem  of  it :  epiritual  sacrifice  was  to  be  depreeUdedy  and 
material  to  be  magnified.  Hence,  as  it  seems,  arose  the  thought 
of  enriching  the  elements  with  the  Spirit ;  borrowing  from  the 
sacramental  part  of  the  Eucharist,  to  augment  and  advance 
the  sacrificial.  And  now  the  scheme  appeared  with  a  better 
face. 

5.  Nevertheless,  if  our  Lord  in  the  origifial  Eucharist  did  not 
sacrifice  the  elements,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
we  do  it  now,  and  so  things  would  not  tally :  therefore  it  was 
found  necessary  to  assert,  that  he  also  saenficed  the  ehmettis^ 
as  his  sacramental  body;  and  thereupon  reasons  and  authorities 
were  to  be  searched  out  for  that  purpose. 

6.  Still  there  was  a  weighty  objection  remaining,  viz.  that 
Scripture  speaks  often  of  Christ's  offering  himself^  but  never 
once  of  his  offering  in  sacrifice  the  symbols :  to  remove  which 
difficulty,  it  was  thought  best  to  say,  that  he  offered  himself  in 
the  Eucharist,  but  by  and  with  the  symbols.  An  after-thought, 
and  not  well  comporting  with  former  parts  of  the  scheme. 

7.  But  there  was  still  another  difficulty,  a  very  great  one ; 
namely,  that  our  Lord,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  New 
Testament,  sacrificed  himself  but  once^ :  therefore,  either  he  did 
it  not  in  the  Eucharist,  or  not  upon  the  cross.  To  remove  this 
difficulty,  it  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to  give  up  the  sacrifice 
of  the  croM,  and  to  retain  only  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist:  and 
so  the  scheme  was  complete. 

»  Piopit.  Oblat.  p.  97. 
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Having  thus  given  a  sketoh  of  the  system  in  the  analytical 
way,  it  may  now  be  easy  to  throw  it  into  the  syntheticy  thus : 

1.  Christ  our  Lord  made  a  personal  sacrifice  of  himself  once; 
either  in  the  Eucharist  or  on  the  cross. 

2.  It  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  on  the  cross^  but  there  are 
divers  reasons  against  the  supposition ;  therefore  it  must  have 
been  in  the  JBucharisi. 

3.  He  sacrificed  himself  in  the  Eucharist,  under  symlolsy  sacri- 
ficing the  symbols  together  with  himself:  otherwise  we  could 
have  no  pretence  now  for  sacrificing  the  same  symbols. 

4.  The  Christian  Church,  after  his  example,  sacrifices  the 
symbolSf  but  not  him. 

5.  Therefore  the  Church  has  a  material  sacrifice. 

6.  Therefore  the  Church  offers  Sk  proper  sacrifice. 

7.  Therefore  the  Qospel  ministers  axe  proper  priests,  sacrificing 
priests :  which  was  to  be  proved. 

Now  my  humble  opinion  upon  the  whole  is,  that  if  the  learned 
author  had  taken  spiritual  sacrifice  for  his  medium,  instead  of 
material,  he  might  not  only  have  avoided  many  perplexities,  and 
no  small  number  of  mistakes,  but  might  also  have  come  at  his 
main  point  justly  and  regularly,  in  conformity  with  Scripture  and 
antiquity.  He  might  have  proved  that  Christian  ministers  are 
priests  in  as  high  and  as  proper  a  sense  as  any  before  them  have 
been,  (Christ  only  excepted,)  authorized  to  stand  and  minister 
between  God  and  his  peaplcy  and  to  bless  in  God*s  name,  and  to 
execute  all  other  sacerdotal  functions,  but  in  a  more  spiritual  and 
heavenly  way  than  other  priests  had  done :  which  detracts  not  at 
all  from  the  propriety  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  but  adds  very 
much  to  its  value  and  excellency,  and  shews  it  to  be  of  superior 
dignity  to  any  real  or  pretended  priesthood,  either  of  Jews  or 
Pagans. 
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A  disdnd  gummarg  View  of  tie  momral  Oblatioss  m  ike  Emdkarigi, 
previauB  to  Cossbcratios  or  omboeqneKi. 

What  isprevious,  goes  under  the  name  of  AuU-obhaum :  what  is 
subsequent^  falls  under  the  name  of  Pcet-oUaiion, 

I.  Of  the  AfUe-oblatum, 

XHE  ante-oUatum  has  three  parts,  or  three  views,  as  here 
follows : 

1.  There  is  a  presenting  to  God  alms  for  the  poor,  and  oUts- 
iions  for  the  use  of  the  Church.  The  material  things  are  gifts 
to  men :  the  benevolent  act,  or  work,  is  a  ffi/ij  or  sacrifice  unto 
Ood.  St.  Paul  points  out  this  distmction  where  he  teaches, 
'*  To  do  good  and  to  communicate''  are  ''  such  sacrifices^  as 
''  God  is  well  pleased  with*.*"  The  benevolent  services  are  the 
sacrifice ;  not  the  material  money,  or  goods.  This  distinction  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  common  custom  of  speech;  which  shews 
what  the  common  ideas  are.  Alms  (that  is,  alms-deeds)  mate  €M 
atonement  for  sin :  a  true  and  a  proper  expression,  understanding 
atonement  in  a  qualified  sense,  flut  who  would  say,  that  money 
makes  an  atonement?  By  bounty  and  Parity  God  is  appeased: 
the  proposition  is  true^  and  the  expression  proper.  But  can  we 
say^  that  by  sUter  and  yold  God  is  appeased!  No,  certainly. 
And  why  cannot  we !  Because  it  would  be  con/oundiny  ideas : 
for,  even  in  common  language,  expressive  of  the  common  ideas, 
the  service  is  the  gift  to  God,  not  the  material  thing. 

2.  There  is  in  the  Eucharist  a  presenting  to  God  {virtually  at 
least)  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  being  Creator  and  Giver  of  all 
good  things;  as  Irenseus  intimates^  Tertullian  extends  it  to 
both  Sacraments^:  inasmuch  as  the  religious  use  of  waiter  in 
Baptism  carries  in  it  a  tadt  acknowledgment  that  water  is  a 
creature  of  €k)d. 

3.  There  is  also  a  presenting  of  the  elements  to  God  for  con- 
secration :  which  is  common  to  both  Sacraments.    For  in  Baptism 

^  Hebr.  xiii.  16.    The  like  distinc-  cVftW  d<  c^yapiarow  Hwas,  hta  \6yw 

tion  it  dearlv  laid  down  in  Justin  irouirdf  Ka\  vfAvovs  vipLVMw. 

Martyr.  Apol.  ii.  p.  60.  ed.   Paris.  ^  Iren.  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  p.  351. 

1636.     T^  vir*  cVfivov  ^U  diaTood>ff¥  ^  TertuU.  contr.  Marc.  lib.  i.  cap. 

ytv6fiLtpaf  ov  irvpl  bantw^v,  aXX    wav'  14,  33. 
roir    «cai    roir   dfOficWr    irpoir^priy. 
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the  waters  are  so  presented,  and  for  the  same  or  like  spiritual 
purposes. 

II.  0(  Hie  Fost-oUatian. 
The  past-oUoHon,  otherwise  called  conmiemaraiianj  may  likewise 
be  considered  under  three  views^  or  as  containing  three  parts. 

1.  The  first  is,  the  offering  to  view,  viz.  of  God,  angels,  and 
men,  under  certain  symboby  the  cfeo^A,  passion,  or  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  We  do  the  Kie  (not  precisely  the  same)  in  Baptism 
also :  for  there  we  represent  and  commemorate  mentally,  vocaUy, 
and  manuaUy,  (in  mind,  and  by  mouth,  and  by  significant  actions,) 
the  death  and  burial  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

2.  The  second  is,  the  offering,  as  it  were,  to  Divine  consider- 
atian,  with  our  praises  and  thanksgivings,  Christ  and  his  sacrifice, 
pleading  the  merit  of  it,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  others.  We 
do  something  near  akin  to  this  in  Baptism  likewise,  pleading  the 
same  sacrifice  of  atonement,  with  the  merits  thereof,  in  behalf 
of  the  persons  baptized;  ofiering  the  same  to  Divine  consi- 
deration. 

3.  The  third  is,  the  ofiering  up  Christ's  mystical  body,  the 
Church,  or  ourselves  a  part  of  it^^,  as  an  holy,  lively,  reasonable 
sacrifice  unto  Ghkl :  a  sacrifice  represented  by  the  outward  signs, 
and  conveyed,  as  it  were,  under  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine. 

This  third  article  of  the  post-oblation  is  seen  also  in  Baptism  : 
for  we  are  therein  supposed  to  be  dedicated,  consecrated,  devoted, 


d   Folgentius'a    doctrine    on    this  cium  corporis  Chrieti  sancta  Ecclesia 

head  is  well  worth  the  noting,  as  (quae    corpus    est    Christi)    Spiritus 

making  the  Church  to  be  the  sacrifice  sancti  deposcat  adventum  ?  qu»  ip- 

offere(C  and  likewise  as  interpreting  som  cajpui  swum  secundum  carnem 

the  iUapse  of  the  Spirit,  conformably,    de  Spintu  sancto  noverit  natum. 

of  the  Spirit's  sanctifying  that  mys'  Hoc  ergo  factum  est  caritate  divina. 


ticttl  hodiy  viz.  the  Church,    He  flou-  ut  ex  ipso  Spiritu  corpus  ilUus  capitis 

rished  about  510,  and  is  of  greater  esset  renatum,  de  quo  ^sum  caput  est 

antiquity  and  authority  than  most  of    natum. Haec  itaque  spiritahs  aedi- 

the  Ureek,  Latin,  or  Oriental  liturgies  ficatio  corporis  Christi,  quae    fit   in 

now  extant.  caritate,  (cum  scilicet  secundum  B. 

Cum  ergo  sancti  Spiritus  ad  sane-  Petri  sermonem,  lapides  vim  adifi- 

ttficandum  totius  Ecdesise  sacrificium  cantur  in  domum  spiritalem,  in  sacer- 

postulatur  adventus,  nihil  aliud  pos-  dotium  sanctum,  onerentes  spiritales 

tulari  mihi  videtur,  nisi  ut  per  gra-  hostias,  acceptabiles  Deo  per  Jesum 

tiam   salutarem    in    corpore   Christi  Christum)  nunquam  opportunius  pe- 

(quod  est  Ecclesia)  caritatis  unitas  titur,  qnam  cum  ab  ipso  Christi  cor- 

jugiter  indisrupta  servetur. Dum  pore  {quod  est  Ecclesia)  in  sacramento 

Itaque  Ecclesia  Spiritum  sanctum  sibi  panis  et  calids  ipsum  Christi  corpus 

caeutus  postulat  mitti,  donum  sibi  ca-  et  sanguis  offertur.     Calix  enim  quern 

ritatis  et  unanimitatis  postulat  a  Deo  bibinims,8ic,  i  Cor.  x.  16, 17.  Fulgent, 

oonfeni.     Quando  autem  congruen-  ad  Monim.  liB.  ii.  p.  34 — ^37.  ed.  Paris, 

tius  quam  ad  consecrandum  sacrifi-  Conf.  Fragment,  p.  041. 
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through  Christ,  to  Ood.    On  which  aMOunt  Baptum  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  Bocrijloe  among  the  ancients^. 

Nererthelosa,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Enchsrist  has  more  par* 
tictdariy  obtained  the  name  of  mmtj^:  partly,  on  accoont  of 
the  cffiaringB  to  dnirdi  and  poor  in  tiie  anUMaliim^  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  Sacrament ;  and  partly,  on  accoont  of  tiie 
commemorated  eacfijtce  in  the  poel<iUaiUm.  For  thoogfa  B^h 
tism  coomiemofatee  the  deaA  and  bmrial,  and  indireotty  the 
grand  eacrifiee;  yet  it  does  not  so  premely,formany,and  directly 
represent  or  commemorate  the  eaerifiee  of  ike  erott,  as  tiM 
Eaoharist  does. 

•  Cum  vMUB  ad  gntkun  BaplinDi,  lium    nomiiie   hof^xeeteM    imbuitnr. 

vitulam   obtuluti,  quia   in   mortem  Amget^,  ad  Rom.  Sepoi.  cap,  xix. 

Christi  baptisaria.    Origem,  m  Leeit.  p.  037.  ed.  Bened. 

Hom.lL  p.  191.  ed.  Bened.  Ipae  homo,  Dei  nomini  oonaecn« 

Holocauato    dominice    pasdoniB,  tus,  et   Deo   devotus,  in   quantum 

quod  eo  tempore  offert  quiaque  pro  mundo  moritur  ut  Deo  viTat,  aocfi- 


peocatia  auia,  quo  ejuadem  paaaionia  Jiemm  est.    Anguiim.  ie  CivU.  Dei, 
fide  dedieaiur,  et  Chriatianorum  fide-    lib.  z.  aqi.  6.  p.  242, 
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SACRAMENTAL  PART 

OF 

THE   EUCHARIST 

EXPLAINED, 

IN 

A   CHARGE 

DBLlVlSHBB  IN  PABT  TO 

THE    CLERGY    OF    MIDDLESEX 

At  the  Easter  Visitation,  1739. 


Bbvbbbnd  Bbbthbbn, 

In  a  former  discourse^,  upon  the  like  occasion,  I  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  sacrificial  part  of  the  Eucharist  more  minutely 
than  I  had  before  done,  for  the  removing  of  scruples  and  the 
obviating  mistakes.  I  would  now  do  something  of  like  kind 
with  respect  to  the  sacramental  part  of  the  same,  so  far  as  it 
appears  to  be  affected  by  the  sacrificial;  that  so  both  parts 
may  aptly  suit  with  each  other,  and  hang  naturally  together. 
As  truth  is  uniform,  so  just  notions  of  one  part  will  of  course 
tend  to  preserve  just  ideas  of  the  other  part  also :  and  as  error 
is  apt  to  lead  to  error,  so  any  erroneous  tenets  there,  will  natu- 
rally bring  in  erroneous  positions  here. 

It  is  matter  of  fact,  that  for  the  sake  of  advancing  a  new 
kind  of  sacrifice,  new  doctrines  have  been  offered,  time  after  time, 
with  regard  even  to  the  sacramental  part  of  the  Eucharist: 
which  in  truth  is  as  much  superior  to  the  sacrificial^  as  GocTs 
part  in  that  holy  rite  is  superior  to  man's  ;  and  which  therefore 
calls  for  our  more  especial  caution  and  circumspection. 

Great  stress  has,  by  some  amongst  us  since  1702,  been  laid 
upon  the  invocation  and  illapse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
elements :  not  barely  to  make  them  sacred  signs  and  pledges,  or 
exhibitive  symbols  of  Chrises  body  and  blood  to  every  faithful 
communicant,  (which  might  reasonably  be  admitted^)  but  even 
to  make  them  the  very  body^  or  verily  the  body  of  Christ :  not 
the  natural  body,  but  another  true  body,  called  a  spiritual  hody^ 
consisting,  as  is  presumed,  of  elements  changed  in  their  inward 
qualities,  and  replenished  either  with  the  Holy  Spirit  himself^ 

«  The  ChriBtian  Sacrifice  explained,  in  the  preceding  Charge. 
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or  with  the  graee9,  or  virtues^  or  energies  of  the  Spirit^ ;  supposed 
to  be  ttUrintie  to  them,  tMisrmi  in  them,  permanent  with  them^ 
and  received  both  by  worthy  and  wmwarihy  oommnnicants.  It  is 
saidy  that  the  ''  Holy  Spirit  being  invited  and  called  down  by  the 
''  prayer  of  the  priest,  (aooording  to  the  ancients,)  descended  npon 
'*  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  altar,  and  muieied  them  with  all 
**  the  fnriftss  and  graces  with  which  the  personal  body  and  blood 
''  of  Christ  did  abound,  and  so  made  them  in  this,  and  perh^>s 
''  in  a  yet  more  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  manner,  to  be 
"  verify  the  body  and  Hood  of  Christ;  as  the  Holy  Ghost  did 
"  formeriy  come  upon  the  blessed  Viigin,  and  formed  in  her 
**  womb  the  personal  body  and  blood  of  Christ*'.  That  the 
"  consecrated  symbols  are  sanctified,  and  altered,  if  not  in  their 
''  substaneef  yet  in  their  internal  qualities, — and  that  the  eucha- 
"  ristical  symbols  themsetfoes  are  verify  made,  in  a  mysterious 
«  manner,  the  bodj^  and  Hood  of  our  crucified  Saviour^*.  That 
*'  this  sacramental  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  is  taken  by  a  eorpo- 
*'  real  eating  and  drinking  of  the  unworthy,  as  well  as  woi^ 
"  oommumcants :  of  these,  namely,  to  their  justification  and 
"  eternal  salvation  both  of  flesh  and  spirit ;  but  of  those  to  their 
"  condemnation  and  destruction  of  soul  and  body«." 

Whoever  looks  into  Scripture^  or  genuine  antiquity^  wOl  there 
find  but  very  little  ground  or  colour  for  these  or  the  like  specu- 

^  Spiritu  Sancto,  qui  ad  invocatio-  quandam  wm  infundere.     AUix.  m 

nem    aacerdotis  deacendena,  panem  notis  ad  Neetarimn,  p.  499.  N.  B.  The 

aanctificat,  et  omni  divina  ac  viv^a  queation  of  inherent  virtues  had  been 

virtute  corporis  et  sanguims  Christi  tnoroughly  discussed   by   the   best- 

eundem  replet. Ita  ut  Eucharistia  learned  Irotestanta,  and  the  notion 

duabua  conatet  rebus,  terrena,  qxue  generally  ex^oded,  here  and  abroad, 

est  materia  panis,  et  cadesti,  que  est  K>ng  before  Dr.  Grabe  undertook  (in- 

gratia  ac  virtus  Spiritus  Sancti  pant  advertentlyj  perhaps,  or  however  un- 

indUa, Divina  illiua  virtus  et  gra-  advisedlv)  to  revive  it. 

tia  pani  communicata  ac  inharens,  uti  ^  Grace's  Defence  of  the  Greek 

lam  paucis  probabo.    Ortdfe,  Ad  Iren,  Church,  p.  88. 

lib.  iv.  cap.  34.  p.  337, 338.  ^  Grabe,  ibid.  p.  75, 87.    Conf.  p. 

In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Allix,  who  ao,  35>  90»  91. 

saw  deeper,  condemned  those  notions,  •  Grabe,  ibid.  p.  87. 

in  very  plain  terms,  while  speaking  of  N.  B.  The  Leipsic  Acts,  in  their 

the   modem   Greeks,   whose   tenets  censure  upon  that  posthumous  piece, 

those  are.  first  published  in  173 1,  have  left  this 

Ad  tales  autem  fsAraeuiosos  efiec-  note: 

ttts,  9UOS  iactant  tam  Gneci  quam  Ex  his  vero  patet,  quod  licet  in  ar- 

Latini,  credendos,  aliquid  nobis  vide-  ticulodecoena,alienamapontificiorum 

tur  deesse,  scU,  Christi  promissio,  aut  trensuhstantiatione  sententiam  habue- 

mandatum.    De  his  miraculis  fama  rit  Grabius,  tamen  in  eodem  ab  An- 

orta  videtur  ex  aiawrda  quadam  ere-    alicanaetiam JSccMahaudparum 

dulUate,  Spiritum  Sanctum  in  ele-  disorepaverit.     Act.   L^,   p.   a8i. 

mentonun  naturam,  stipsmaturekm  A.  D.  173a. 
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lations ;  which  appear  rather  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Da- 
maseen  of  the  eighth  century,  or  from  the  more  modem  Greeks, 
or  the  Pseudo-primitive  liturgies.  There  was  indeed,  as  early 
as  the  second  century,  some  mention  made  of  the  descent  of  the 
ffoly  Ghosi  in  Baptism  ^ :  and  there  was  also  a  prevailing  notion  of 
some  concurrence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  water,  to  the  conception 
and  birth  of  a  Christian ;  which  concurrence^  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, or  to  render  the  idea  of  it  more  lively  and  affecting,  was 
sometimes  compared  to  a  conjugal  unions.  But  it  was  never 
understood,  that  such  similitudes  were  to  be  scanned  with  a 
scrupulous  exactness ;  or  that  every  affecting  or  popular  expres- 
sion should  be  strained  with  the  utmost  rigour :  for  that  would 
be  using  the  ancient  writers  in  much  such  a  way  as  the  Anthro- 
pomorphites  and  others  have  interpreted  Scripture,  contrary  to 
the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  it.  The  Fathers  very  well  knew 
how  to  distinguish  between  a  power  adsistcuU  to,  or  concurrent 
with  the  element^,  and  a  power  in/used  into  it,  or  lodged  in  it : 
and  they  were  well  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  wrtue  of 
Baptism  (meaning  the  whok  solemnity,  in  which  Crod  bears  a 
part*)  and  the  inherent  virtue  of  the  consecrated  water,  which 
means  quite  another  thing,  and  is  a  late  invention  of  dark  and 
ignorant  ages^. 

As  to  the  Euchariti^  for  the  three  first  centuries,  and  part  of 
the  fourth,  nothing  at  all  was  said,  so  far  as  appears,  of  any 
descent  of  the  third  Person  upon  the  elements^ ;  nothing  of  his 
formvng  them  into  Ghrist^s  body ;  no,  nor  of  his  forming  the 
naiurci  body  in  the  womb :  but  the  ancients  interpreted  Luke  i. 
35,  of  our  Lord's  ouM  Divine  Spirit,  namely,  of  the  Logos^  and 
supposed  that  the  same  Logos  formed  for  himself  a  body  in  the 


'  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  676,  Compafe  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  682, 683, 

685.  684. 

r  TertuUian.  de  Baptismo.  Chry-  '  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  468, 

soetom.  in  Epbea.  Hom.  xz.  p.  147.  &c. 

Leo  L   Serm.  23,  24.   p.  155,  160.  ^   Sacramenta    continere  jgratiam, 

QuesnelL  Pseud- Ambros.  de  My  at.  nunquam  olim  dictum :  itaqueThoroas, 

cap.  lis.  p.  243.  See  more  testimonies  parte   tertia  quaestionis    sexagesime 

in  Vossius,  0pp.  tom.  vi.  d.  233, 274.  secundse,  articulo  tertio,  non  potuit 

Compare  Alb^tinus,  p.  405, 400,  and  altius  arcessere  quam  ab  Hugone  de 

my  Appendix,  p.  156, 157.  Sancto  Victore.     Chamier.  Fanstrat. 

^  ^rr^  Koi  4  KdBap<ri£,  di*  v^aT6s  tom.  iv.  p.  52.  N.  B.  Hugo  flourished 

Tt,  017/11,  Koi  irvwyLOTOi'  rov  fiiv  Otoffli^  about  A.  D.  1 120. 

Tttf  Km  irfafiartK&s  \afifia»oiuvQv,  rov  ^  See  my  Review,  voL  iv.  p.  685, 

dj   aa»ftaT»£  Koi  dBtwprfT»£  Gwrpi'  &c. 
Xovros,     Naziam,  Orat.  xl.  p.  641. 
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womb™.  So  Htde  foundation  is  there,  within  the  three  first  and 
puresi  ages,  for  the  pretended  simiUtwde  between  the  Hofy  Ghogfs 
forming  the  naturaU  body  in  the  womb,  and  his  forming  the 
spiritual  botfy  in  the  Eacharist.  The  amilitnde  made  nse  of 
anciently  with  respect  to  the  Eucharist,  was  that  of  the  incar- 
nation^t  intended  only  in  a  confuse,  general  way,  and  not  for  any 
rigoft>ns  exactness.  For  like  as  our  Lord,  in  his  incarnation, 
made  and  fitted  for  himself  a  natural  body  to  dwell  in ;  so,  in 
regard  to  the  Eacharist,  he  has  appointed  and  fitted  for  himself 
a  symholical  body  to  cmewr  with,  in  the  distributing  his  graces 
and  blessings  to  the  faithful  receivers.  As  to  the  (hird  Person, 
his  more  immediate  presmce  and  energy  was  by  the  aiicients 
assigned  to  Baptism,  eorrespondently  to  the  figure  of  the  conftt- 
gal  union^  as  before  hinted :  while  to  the  Eucharist  was  asagned 
the  more  immediate  presence  and  energy  of  the  Logos^  as  the 
figure  of  the  incarnation,  made  use  of  in  that  case,  justly  required. 
It  would  be  a  kind  of  solecism  in  ancient  language,  to  speak  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  matter,  as  some  late  writers  have  done; 
because  it  would  be  confounding  the  analogy  which  the  truly 
ancient  Doctors  went  upon  in  their  doctrine  of  the  two  Sacra- 
ments. The  very  learned  and  judicious  Bishop  Bull  gives  a  rea- 
sonable account  of  what  was  taught  concerning  the  Eucharist 
in  the  early  days  of  Justin  and  Irenseus : 

**  By  or  upon  the  sacerdotal  benediction,  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
**  or  a  Divine  virtue  from  Christ,  descends  upon  the  elements, 
^^  and  accompanies  them  to  all  worthy  communicants :  and  thwe- 
'^  fore  they  are  said  to  be,  and  are,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
**  the  same  Divinity  which  is  hypostaticaUy  united  to  the  body 
**  of  Christ  in  heaven,  being  virtually  united  to  the  elements  of 
"  bread  and  wine^""  Here  it  is  observable,  that  by  Spirit  of 
Christ,  Bishop  Bull  could  not  mean  the  third  Person,  but  the 

™  HermaB,  lib.  iii.  Simil.  5.  Justin.  Compare  my  Doctrinal  Use,  &c.  p. 

Apol.  i.  p.  54.    Dial.  354.    Ireneua,  1 14,  and  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  583,  and 

lib.  V.  cap.  I.  p.  393.    Clem.  Alex.  p.  Albertinus,  p.  296,  664. 

654.     Tertullian,  contr.   Prax.  cap.  ^  Bull's  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of 

xxvi.  de  Carn.  Christi,  p.  18.   Hippo-  Meaux,   p.  21,  22.     How  different 

lytus,  contr.  Noet.  cap.  iv.  p.  9.  cap.  Bishop  Bull's  account  is  from  Dr. 

xvii.  p.  18.    Novatian,  cap.  xix.    Cy-  Grabe  s,  in  his  notes  on  Irenaeus,  will 

prian,  de  Idol.  Vanit.  p.  228.     Lac-  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  will  be 

tant.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.     Hilarius,   de  at  the  pains  to  compare  them :  though 

Trin.  loii,  1044,  1047.     Oregorius  at  the  same  time  Bishop  Bull  very 


Boeticus,  apud  Ambros.  tom.  ii.  p.    respectfully  refers  to  Dr.  Grabe  (p. 
354i  35^*  33*)  ^^^  clearing  the  point  against  the 

^  Justin.  Apol.  xcvi.  Dial.  p.  390.    Komanists. 
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LoffwPj  which  only  is  hypoOoHcMy  united  to  the  humanity  of 
Chriflt ;  and  that  that  Spirit  is  not  said  to  redde  in  the  elements, 
but  to  accompany  them,  and  to  the  worthy  only:  so  that  the 
virtual  union  can  amount  only  to  an  union  of  concurrence^  (not  of 
infiisian  or  inherence,)  whereby  Ohrist  is  conceived  to  concur  with 
the  elements,  in  the  due  use  of  them  to  produce  the  effects  in 
persons  fitly  disposed.     All  which  is  true  and  ancient  doctrine. 

In  the  fourth  century^  some  iUapse  of  the  third  Person  upon 
the  elements  was  commonly  taught,  and  that  justly,  provided  it 
be  but  as  justly  understood.  Not  so  as  to  make  the  sacramental 
body  a  compound  of  element  and  spirit^  after  the  way  of  the 
modem  Greeks ;  nor  so  as  to  make  the  third  Person  the  proper 
food  of  the  Eucharist,  or  the  res  Sacramenti^  for  the  Lopos  was 
always  considered  as  the  food  there  spiritually  given  and  re- 
ceived^ :  yea  it  was  the  incarnate  Loffos^  and  therein  stands  our 
mystical  union  with  Christ  as  improved  and  strengthened  in  that 
Sacrament.  But  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements 
was  to  translate  or  change  them  from  common  to  sacred,  from 
elements  to  sacraments,  from  their  natural  state  and  condition  to 
supernatural  ends  and  uses,  that  they  might  become  holy  signs, 
certain  pledges,  or  exhibitive  symbols  of  our  Lord's  own  natural 
body  and  blood  in  a  mystical  and  spiritual  way.  Not  that  any 
change  was  presumed,  either  as  to  the  substance  or  the  inward 
qualities  of  the  elements,  but  only  as  to  their  outward  state,  con- 
dition^ uses,  or  offices.  For  like  as  when  a  commoner  is  advanced 
into  a  peer^  or  a  subject  into  a  prince^  or  an  hottse  into  a  church,  or 
a  laic  into  a  priest  or  prelate^  there  is  a  change  o(  outward  state, 
condition,  circumstances,  and  there  are  new  uses  and  offices,  new 
prerogatives,  new  glories,  but  no  change  of  substance^  no,  nor  of 
inward  qualities  implied  :  such  also  is  the  case  (only  in  a  more 
eminent  degree)  with  respect  to  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist ; 
when  they  are  consecrated  by  the  priest,  when  they  are  sanctified 

P  How  common  and  familiar  Buch  178.    Tertullian.  de  Oral.  cap.  6.  De 

use  of  the  name  Spirit,  or  Holy  Spirit,  Reaurr.   Carn.  cap.  38.    On^en.  in 

anciently  was,  ma^  be   understood  Levit.  Hom.  zvi.  p.  266.  in  Matt.  p. 

from  the  interpretation  of  Luke  i.  35,  254.  Novat.  cap.  14, 16.    Hilarius  ae 

as  before  mentioned,  and  from  the  Trin.  lib.  viii.  p.  954.     Naziansen, 

testimonies  collected  to  that  purpose  Orat.  iii.  p.  70. 

by  learned  men.     Grotius  in  Marc.  '  Tertullian.  de  Resurr.  Cam.  cap. 

ii.  8.    Bull.  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  cap.  ii.  37.   Origen.  in  Matt.  p.  254.  Augus- 

sect.  5.     Constant,  in  Hilar,  prsefat.  tin.  in  Psal.  xzxiii.  p.  an.  cxx.  p. 

p.  19.  1381.     Compare  Jewel's  Answer  to 

^  Irenaeus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  38.  p.  384.  Hard.  art.  viii.  p.  393,  and  Albertinus, 

Clemens  Alex.  133,  125,  lao,  177,  p.34i»758- 
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bj  the  R6ty  Gfaort,  when  Uiejr  are  rendered  relofiMir  ielf,  when 
tbej  are  tiviifieired  from  iibmhb  to  aaered*,  when  they  are 
exalted  from  mean  and  low  iiaeB,  in  eorapariaon,  to  the  kiffkmt 
and  ibK«l  porfMieee  thai  flodi  poor  thinge  ooold  erer  be  ^ 
to.  Sodi  a  doHfe,  or  trtmmmmiatUmj  aa  I  have  now  mentioned, 
Ireqaently  oeenn  in  the  primitire  writen :  more  than  this  (I 
am  eompetently  asnred)  will  not  be  foond  in  any  oertain  and 
undoubted  monuments  of  Catholic  writen.  within  the  first  six 
oontnries^. 

So  long  as  tgrnbolieal  language  was  well  remembered  and 
rightly  understood,  and  men  knew  how  to  distinguish  between 
figure  and  varity,  between  signs  and  things :  while  due  care  and 
judgment  was  made  use  of,  to  interpret  the  Uteral  expressions 
of  Scripture  and  Fathers  literally^  and  jU/wraAw  expressions 
according  to  i!bi^  figwre:  I  say,  while  these  things  were  so,  there 
could  be  no  room  for  imagining  any  ehamge  in  the  elements,  either 
as  to  subttanee  or  internal  qualities,  nor  for  supposing  that  our 
Lord^s  words,  *'  This  is  my  body,^  were  to  be  otherwise  inter- 
preted than  those  parallel  words  of  the  Apostle,  ^^  that  rook  was 
''  Christ <^/'  For  as  the  word  Christ,  which  is  the  predicate  in 
one  proposition,  is  to  be  Uteralfy  understood,  and  the  trope  lies  in 
the  verb  wae^  put  for  eign/^y,  or  exhiUtivefy  signifies;  so  the 
word  body,  which  is  the  predicate  in  the  other  proposition,  is  to 
be  literaUy  interpreted  of  the  natural  or  personal  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  trope  lies  in  the  verb  m^,  put  for  represents,  or  exhibi- 
tively  signifies.  And  as  it  would  not  be  right  to  say  that  the 
roci  was  literally  a  spiritual  Christ,  distinct  from  the  real  Christy 

■  Acoedat  Ferbum  ad  elementum,  xcviii.  ad  BonifiEic.  p.  268.  tom.  a.  and 

et  fit  Sacramentam.   Augustin.  in  Jo-  my  Review,  voL  iv.  chap.  7.  p.  571 

hann.  Tract.  80.  —586. 

*  Compare  Jewel's  Def.  of  Apol.  Saerammtonm  enim  natura  et  tut- 
part  ii.  p.  243,  244.  Albertinua,  p.  tata  loouendi  ratio  postulare  videtar, 
435*  509'  Cosin.  Histor.  Transubst.  ut  symboUs  non  solum  nomina,  sed 
p.  109,  113,  124.  Covel.  Account  of  et  eorum  proprietates,  imo  ^ecta  tri- 
Gr.  Church,  p.  47, 53,  &c.  67, 68,  72.  buantur.      Cosin.  Histor.  T^ansubst, 

o  I  Cor.  X.  4.  Solet  autem  res  quse  p.  3. 

ngnifieatf  ejus  rei  nomine  quam  signi-  ^  See  this  proved  at  large  in  Cha- 

ficat  nuncupari. Hinc  est  quod  mier's  Panstrat.  tom.  iv.  p.  528,  529, 

dictum  est,  p^tra  erat  Ckrigtus,    Non  kc.     Albertinus,   p.  525,  526,  686. 

enim  dixit,  petra  sign^at,  sed  tan-  Jewel's  Def.  of  Apol.  p.  209.  Answ. 

quam  hoc  esset ;  quod  utique  per«ii6-  to  Hard.  p.  238,  239,  255,  267.   Spa- 

staiUiam  hoc  non  erat,  sed  per  stgf^-  latensis,  lib.  v.  cap.  6.  n.  73.  169. 

eaUonem,    Sic  et  sangms,  quoniam  Cosin.   Histor.  Transubstant.  p.  10, 

animam    stgnificat    in    Sacramentis,  24,  30,  41,  43,  44.    Compare  my  Re- 

osffiia  dictus  est.    Augueti^,  in  Lent,  view,  vol.  iv.  p.  549,  550,  589,  590, 

q.  Ivii.  p.  516.  tom.  3.    Conf.  Bpist.  600. 
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making  hoo  Christs ;  so  neither  can  it  be  right  to  say  or  con- 
ceive that  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  body  of  Christ, 
making  ttoo  true  bodies  of  Christ.  But  as  the  rock  was  a  symbol 
of  the  one  true  Christy  so  is  the  sacramental  bread  a  symbol 
exhibitive  of  the  one  true  body  of  Christ,  viz.  the  natural  or  per^ 
sanal  body,  given  and  received  in  the  Eucharist :  I  say,  given 
and  received  spiritually^  but  trtdy  and  really ;  and  the  more 
truly y  because  spiritually ^  as  the  spiritual  sense,  and  not  the  lite- 
ral^  is  the  true  sense '. 

The  ancient  notion  of  this  matter  might  easily  be  cleared  from 
Father  to  Father,  through  the  earlier  centuries ;  and,  I  presume, 
I  have  competently  done  it  elsewhere  r.  Therefore  I  shall  here 
content  myself  with  a  single  passage  of  Macarius,  of  the  fourth 
century,  which  very  briefly,  but  fully  expresses  what  all  the  rest 
mean.  He  observes,  "  that  bread  and  wine  are  offered  in  the 
"  Church  as  symbols  (or  antitypes)  of  our  Lord's  body  and  bloody 
^*  and  that  they  who  partake  of  the  visible  bread,  do  spiritually 
^^  eat  the  flesh  of  our  Lord'.'"'  He  is  to  be  understood  of  worthy 
partaking;  as  Albertinus  has  shewn >,  and  as  reason  requires. 
And  when  he  speaks  of  the  Lord' a  Jlesh,  he  cannot  be  understood 
of  any  spiritual  flesh  locally  present  in  the  Eucharist,  but  of  the 
natural  body  and  blood  spiritually  given  and  received,  whereof 
the  sacramental  body  and  blood  are  the  symbols,  or  antitypes,  in 
his  account.  Such  was  the  doctrine  prevailing  in  his  time,  and 
three  centuries,  at  least,  longer. 

But  in  the  declension  of  the  seventh  century,  some  began  to 
6peak  very  oddly  of  the  elements,  as  being  literally  made,  by 
consecration,  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  images  or 
antitypes  at  all^,  as  used  to  be  taught  aforetime.  From  thence 
we  may  reasonably  date  all  the  confusion  and  perplexity  which 
has  since  so  clouded  and  embarrassed  the  theory  of  this  Sacra- 
ment. 

When  learning,  language,  and  taste  fell  to  decay,  and  men 

*  Compare  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.     Conf.  Albertin.  p.  437, 438, 439.* 
606,  696.    Jewel's  Answer  to  Hard.        *•  Albertinus,  p.  440. 

p.  338,  241,  a5 1,  356,  293.     Bilson's  ^  Yet  it  has  been  thought,  that  while 

Christian  Subject,  p.  631.  they  rejected  the  names  ofjiffure,  type, 

y  Review,  vol.  iv.  chap.  6,  and  7.  and  image,  they  or  their  followers 

*  *Ori  cV  T^  €KKkrftruf  irpoarf>€p€r<u  admitted  of  the  names  of  symbol  and 
^prot  Kai  oufos  dvrinmov  r^r  vapnhs  representation.  See  Claude,  book  iv. 
airov,  Koi  aifioros,  koI  oti  ol  ptrdKafi'  chap.  10.  p.  34i>  344.  Which,  if  true, 
fiayovrts  cjc  roO  tfiaiifofituov  aprov,  shews  only  how  confused  those  men 
irP€vfiaTucai>f  n^v  aapKa  rov  Kvpiov  were,  both  in  language  and  notion. 
ioBiowrt,  Macar.  HomiL  xxvii.  p.  168. 

WATEBLAND,  VOL.  V.  O 
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became  as  much  strangers  to  the  mMime  of  their  forebthers,  as 
to  the  symbolical  majedy  of  the  sacred  style,  then  came  up  a 
lean,  dry,  sapless  kind  of  theology^  mightily  degenerated  from  the 
just  and  elevated  sentiments  of  former  ages<^.  There  was  a  branch 
of  the  Eutychians^  who  in  consequence  of  their  main  principle 
of  a  confusion  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  (making  the  human 
and  dicine  nature  ane^)  thought  themselves  obliged  to  maintain, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was,  from  the  very  moment  of  his  con- 
ception, altogether  incorruptible.  From  this  error  of  theirs  they 
had  the  Greek  name  of  aphthartodoceta^  and  the  Latin  one  of 
incorrupiicoUe,  and  from  one  Gkiianus,  a  chief  leader  amongst 
them^  they  had  some  of  them  the  name  of  Gaianites.  Against 
those  Gaianites,  one  Anastasius  (a  monk  of  Mount  Sinai  about 
the  year  680®)  happened  to  engage :  and  amongst  other  topics 
of  argumentation,  he  made  choice  of  one  drawn  from  the  Eucha- 
rist.  He  had  learned^  or  might  have  learned  from  Catholic 
teachers,  that  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  elements 
are  dkanged  into  the  body  of  Christ,  meaning  the  symbolical 
body;  that  is,  changed  into  sacraments^  or  holy  signs:  and  he 
had  learned  also,  that  the  worthy  communicants  do  partake 
of  the  naiural  body  of  Christ,  the  thing  signified;  that  is,  spiritu- 
aUy^  mystically^  symbolically,  partake  of  it.  These  two  propo- 
sitions he  confusely  remembered,  or  rather  ignorantly  misunder- 
stood^ and  so  he  blended  them  both  into  this  one;  that  the 
elements  themselves  upon  consecration  become,  not  in  significa- 
tion, but  in  reality,  the  natural  body  of  Christ :  which  amounted 
to  saying,  that,  instead  of  exhibitive  signs^  they  become  the  very 
things  signified.  Under  such  confusion  of  thought,  he  formed  his 
argument  against  the  Gaianites  in  this  manner :  ''  The  conse- 
''  crated  elements  are  no  types  or  figures,  but  they  are  the  very  body 
'^  and  blood  of  our  Lord  ;  and  they  are  corruptible,  as  will  appear 
"  upon  experiment :  therefore  our  Lord's  body,  before  his  re- 
*'  surrection^   was  also  corruptible^,**  which  was  to  be  proved. 

c  Literam  8e<iui,  et  signa  pro  rebus  yiov  v^iiaros  koi  tuftaros  Xpurrw  ^p 

accipere,  servilis  infinnitatis  est.   Au-  nMHnJHptit  km  furdkaft^6»tu,  aHiia  koi 

gustin,  de  Doctrin,  Christian,  lib.  iii.  atfia  aktfBipdv  cart  Xpurroi;  rov  viov 

c.  9.  p.  49.  ^  TOW  GfoC,  fj  ^iX6r  apror  mt  6  mwpa- 

^  *Ad>0apTolioKfirm.     Vide    Damar  a-K6fuvos  kqt   oUop,  koi  avrtrvirof  rtw 

8cen.  Heeres.  hcxxiv.  p.  107.  a^nfunot  Xpiorov,  w  ^  Bvaia  rov  rpd" 

«  Between  67^  and  686.     Fabric,  yov  ^v 'lovdaloc  vrpo<rdyovcriF ; 
Bibl.  Grape,  vol.  ix.  p.  313.  'O  raiaWn^p'  fiij  yivoiTo  ^fMt  tlwttp 

'  'O  6pB6io(og,  EtW  fjLOi,  fropaicaXtt  ovrirvrroy   rov   crcofuiTor  Xpcorov  rffp 

— -avT^  iJicoii/«Wa«cattfuo"iarovjrava-  aytov  KOipmap,  ^  ^tK6p  aprop,  aXX* 
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To  oonfinn  bis  notion  that  the  elements  are  no  types  or  fibres, 
but  the  very  hody^  he  pleaded^  that  our  Lord,  in  the  institution, 
said  not.  This  is  the  figure  [antitype]  of  my  body,  but  "  This  is 
"  my  body  8."  An  argument  by  which  he  might  as  easily  have 
proved,  that  the  rock  in  the  wilderness  was  the  very  Christ :  for 
St  Paul  said  not  that  the  rock  signified  Christ,  or  was  a  symbol 
of  Christ ;  but  he  declared  in  express  words,  that ''  that'  rock 
^*  was  Christ^.""  It  is  hard  to  say  what  precise  ideas  that  author 
had  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  or  what  he  really 
meant;  if  indeed  he  went  further  than  the  sound  of  words. 
Albertinus  conjectures,  from  his  occasionally  mentioning  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  conceived  the  consecrated 
elements  to  become  the  very  hody^  because  the  same  Spirit  was 
imparted  to  them  as  to  the  natural  body  of  our  Lord ;  a  notion 
not  falling  in  with  transubstantiation  or  consubstantialioUy  but 
amounting  to  some  kind  of  impanation^.  If  so,  he  may  be 
looked  upon,  according  to  what  appears,  as  the  first  inventor  of 
the  spiritual  hread-hody^  or  first  founder  of  that  system.  But  I 
much  question  whether  that  notion  can  claim  so  early  a  date. 
Whatever  conception  the  author  had  of  the  elements,  as  made' 
the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  (so  far  as  wo  may  judge 
from  some  passages  of  another  work  of  the  same  author,  first 
published  by  Dr.  AUix  in  i6^i^^)  he  did  not  conceive  that  the 
elements  were  enriched,  either  with  the  Spirit  himself,  or  with  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit :  for  he  distinguished  between  the  bread  from 
heaven^  viz.  the  Logos,  given  to  the  worthy  only,  and  carrying 

avT6  rh  (r&ita  xal  oT/xa  dXrf6&t  Xptarov         ^  I  Cor.  x,  4. 
Tov  vlov  Tov  Gcov  fUToXa^tfiayofuv,  rov        ^  Mens  ipsius  videtur  esse,  panem 

4rapK»6€VTot  Koi   ytwfjBtrros   ck  r^f  et  vinum  eatenus  esse  verutn  Ubri8ti 

ayiaf  &€or6Kov  Koi  aninapOivov  Mapias,  corpus  et  sanguinem,  quatenus  idem 

»  *0  6pB6^o^s,  ovTta  nitrrtvoptv,  Sptritus  qui  proprio  Domini  corpori 

KOi  ovrtK  6fu\oyovfMv,  Karci  rriu  ^-  et  sanguini  inest,  se  pani  et  vino  simi- 

rifv  avTov  Xpurrov tovt6  pov  itrri  liter  communicat :  cjui  certe  monachi 

tA  (Tttfui. ovK  €Hr#,  tovt6  tori  to  hujus  conceptus  nihil  habet  commune 

wnirvnov  tr^pjaros  koi  rov  clparot  pov,  cum  transubstantiatione,  aut  consub' 

Anastas.  Rodeg»  c.  xxiii.  p.  349,  350.  stantiatione,  sed  impttnationis  cujus- 

N.  B.  That  weak  wav  of  reasoning  dam,  ab  aliis  post  clarius  expositae, 

has  been  since  fatherea  upon  several  speciem  quanuam  habet.     Albertin, 

older  writers;    as  Origen,   Ma^nes,  p.  906.  Conf.  Claude,  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  p. 

Theodoras    Heracleotes,    Theodoras  331 — 336. 

MopsaestenuSyCyrillusAlexandrinus,        ^  S.  Anastasii  Sinaitas  Anagogica- 

and  others :  but  those  and  the  like  ram  contemplation  urn  in  Hexaeme- 

passages  appear  to  be  all  fictitious,  ron,  liber  xii.  hactenus  desideratus. 

unpoKd  upon  those  earlier  writers  by  I^nd.  1682.    Conf.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 

some  later  Greeks.     See  Albertinus,  vol.  ix.  p.  328. 
p.  367,  420, 769,  770,  &c.  893. 
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eternal  life  with  it,  and  the  earth-bom  fleih  of  Christ,  viz.  the 
consecrated  elements,  copimon  both  to  worthy  and  unworthy^  and 
having  no  such  promise  of  eternal  life  annexed  to  it^,  in  John  vi. 
51.  I  will  not  answer  for  the  acuteness^  much  less  for  the 
soundness  of  his  distinction.  He  found  himself  entangled  pre- 
sently, only  by  reading,  sfew  verses  further  in  the  same  chapter, 
where  eternal  life  is  annexed  to  the  eating  of  thef^h  and  drink- 
ing the  bloody  as  well  as  before  to  the  manducation  of  the  bread 
from  heaven,  which  he  had  interpreted  of  the  Divine  nature 
of  Christ.  Here  he  was  in  straits,  and  retired  in  confusion^ 
Wving  his  readers  in  the  dark ;  but  referring  them  for  instruc- 
tion to  men  more  knowings  and  more  equal  to  the  difficulty  than 
he  pretended  to  be:  only  he  seemed  to  lum  at  some  blind 
distinction  between  the  earth-bom  visible  flesh^  which  the 
untvorthy  partake  of^  and  the  mystical  flesh  ^^  which  belonged 
to  the  worthy  only,  and  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  make 
any  sense  or  consistency  of,  upon  his  principles.  He  had  dis- 
carded signs  as  such,  and  had  resolved  all  into  the  things  signified, 
viz.  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ :  and  now  he  wanted  a 
distinction,  in  order  to  explain  what  was  received  by  the  tin- 
worthy,  and  what  by  the  worthy^  but  found  none ;  except  it  were 
this,  that  the  unworthy  received  the  corruptible  ^/Z^A  and  blood 
of  Christ,  separate  from  his  Divinity,  while  the  toorthy  received 
both  together.  This  is  all  the  sense  I  can  make  of  his  notion : 
and  I  pretend  not  to  be  certain  even  of  this''.     Neither  would  I 

^  'O  CK  roO  ovpavov  Korofias,  tovt  yot  rov  a-^fuxrot  km  tov  atfuiTOf  rijs 

tartv  6  Gc^f  Aoyos*  leal  idv  rir  ^yi;  tvxop^orias,  rov  Sprov  Koi  tov  noTfjpiov, 

cV  rov  ApTOV  TOVTov,  {riatrai  cir  t6v  Anostas.  ibid,  p*  19. 
al&va.—^aKovt It  ntpi,  dioc^opar  /3pa>-         °  Tig  dc  tarw  f/  aikijOrfs  fipwrit  rtft 

ar€taf    €K  TOV   upTOV   TOV   c(   ovpnvov  fivoTunjs  a-apK^s  tov  Xpurrov,  Koi  rt  t6 

KOTo^ivovros    Toifs     io'OiovTfS    crrrcv  cV   avrjj  KpvfrT6pttfov  dndpptiTOP  tufia 

ttx^w  C^Tfv  aiaviop'  cirt  de  Trjs  trapicos,  avTov,  KorciKifAfrdvoptv  toU  Imawrrtooit 

OV  TiBflK€   TOVTO, d»TT«r   ll€T€XOp>€V      KQi  yVWTTlKaTtpOlS,  oU  XP^  peTobibov- 

T&v  p.v(mipi»v,     Ol  pip  {{(tot  (Ktivviv  triv ;  P.  19. 

dnokafiofWTi  rov  aprov   rov   Kara^ai-        °  As  errors  commonly  are  the  cor- 

povros  aUl  ck  tov  ovpavov,  rovr   cori  ruption  of  truth,  and  retain  some  of 

rrjf  €vo(in7<rff»f  Koi  iK\dp^t»s  rov  wava-  the  original  features ;  so  one  may  see 

yiov  trarphs  ttjs  BtdrtfTos  rov  Xpurrov,  in  Anastasius's  notion  some  resem- 

as  TO.  6(ia  KOI  olpdvta  <l)povovtrr€£'  oi  blances  of  the  ancten/ doctrines,  miser- 

dffyfftpoi  ical  rd  yrjiva  ffipovovvrts,  r^r  ably  perverted  or  misunderstood. 
yfjyMvovs  Koi  povrfs  trapKhs  rov  Xpiarov         I.  He  had  learned  that  the  Spirit 

ptTokapQdvowriv  To\prfpS>s    Koi  dua-  makes  the  body  of  Christ :  he  inter- 

^ifior.    Anastaa,  Hexaem,  lib.  xii.  p.  preted  it  of  the  natural  body,  instead 

18.  of  symboUcal,  viz.  the  ^acraineiil  of 

™  Ov  ntpt  rrjs  Spaptvris  avr^  [fort,  the  true  bodv. 
alrov]  aapK^s  xal  alparos  Xcyci'  ptrt-        2,  He  had  learned  that  the  natural 

\a^t  yap  koI  ^lovdas,  koi  lipuv  6  Ma-  body  is  given  and  received :  he  inter- 
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have  dwelt  so  long  upon  so  obscure  and  unintelligible  a  writer, 
bad  he  not  been  the  firfi^  or  among  ihe  firsts  that  threw  off  the 
old  distinctions  between  the  symbolical  and  true  body,  thereby 
destroying,  in  a  great  measure,  the  very  idea  of  a  Saerameni. 
Hitherto  the  new  notion  of  the  elements  being  made  the  1*00/ 
body,  as  opposed  to  image  or  figure^  had  been  used  only  for  the 
support  of  true  doctrine  as  to  other  points.  But  it  is  always 
wrong  policy  (to  say  no  worse)  to  endeavour  to  support  sound 
doctrine  by  any  thing  wMound,  or  to  defend  truth  by  any  thing 
but  truth.  Error,  first  or  last^  will  infallibly  turn  on  the  side  of 
error,  and  cannot  naturally  serve  for  any  other  purpose.  So  it 
proved  in  this  case :  for  the  next  time  that  this  new  doctrine 
appeared  upon  the  stage  was  in  the  service  of  image-worship, 
then  creeping  into  the  Church.  They  who  opposed  that  innova- 
tion, kept  up  the  ancient  principle  with  regard  to  the  elements  of 
the  Eucharist,  as  symbok, figures,  images;  pleading  that  our  Lord 
had  left  no  visible  image  of  himself,  his  incarnation,  passion, 
sacrifice,  &c.  but  that  of  the  Eucharist.  In  reply  to  that  plea, 
the  innovators  remonstrated  against  the  symbolical  nature  of  the 
Eucharist,  contending  that  the  consecrated  elements  were  no 
images  J  iypes^  or  figures^  but  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
literally  so. 

Damascen,  surnamed  Mansur,  the  father  of  the  modem 
Greeks,  and  their  great  oracle,  was  in  this  sentiment ;  a  very 
considerable  man  otherwise,  and  worthy  of  better  times  P.  He 
had  read  the  Fathers,  who  were  pointed  against  him;  which 
however  signified  little  to  a  person  already  embarked  in  a  wrong 
cause :  for  it  is  certain,  and  might  be  proved  by  many  instances, 
that  men  who  have  any  affection  stronger  than  their  love  of  truths 
will  never  want  evasions  against  any  evidence  whatever.  He 
pretended  that  the  ancients  had  called  the  elements  types,  or 


preted  it  /t/era//y,uiRtead  oimysticallff,  pears  to  have  retained. 

or  spkiiwdfy.  Upon  the  whole,  he  blundered  only 

3.  He  had  learned  that  the  natural  in  ttoo  of  the  propositions :  but  those 
body  given,  is  considered  as  corrupti-  two  mistakes,  like  the  flies  in  the  oint" 
ble,  crucified  and  dead,  and  not  as  ment,  marred  the  composition,  and 
^jori/M.- that  he  retuned,  and  justly,  corrupted  his  whole  system  of  the 

4.  He  had  learned,  that  the  flesh  Eucharist. 

profiteth  not,  and  that  the  unworthy  P  Damascen  flourished  about  A.  U. 

partake  not  either  of  the  Loyos,  or  740.  Died  about  A.  D.  756.  Vid.  Fa- 

Holy  Ghost,  but  that  the  worthy  par-  oric.  Bibl.  Grtec.  torn.  viiL  p.  774. 
take  of  both :  and  those  also  he  ap- 
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figures y  only  before  consecration,  never  afters,  A  plea  notoriously 
false  in  fact,  as  all  learned  men  know*^:  and  had  he  said  just 
the  reverse,  viz.  that  the  Fathers  had  never  so  called  them  before 
consecration,  but  always  affer^  he  had  come  much  nearer  to  the 
truth.  The  elements,  before  they  are  consecrated,  are  eammon 
things :  and  it  is  their  consecra^tum  only  that  renders  them  fffures, 
signSj  symbols,  sacraments.  To  pretend  therefore  that  they  are 
signs  or  symbols  before  consecration,  is  making  them  sacraments 
before  they  are  sacraments,  and  carries  a  contradiction  in  the 
very  terms.  If  the  Fathers  have  ever  so  called  them,  which  is 
questioned,  it  could  amount  only  to  some  chance  expression, 
contraiy  to  their  customary  language,  and  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  figure  called  a,prolepsis,  as  done  by  way  of  anticipation. 

However,  Damascen  persisted  in  his  error,  that  the  conse- 
crated elements  are  no  type  or  figure,  but  the  very  "  deified 
"  body  of  our  Lord^."  If  you  ask,  who  makes  them  so?  he 
sometimes  tells  you,  the  second  Person  does  it,  like  as  he  formed 
for  himself  a  personal  body  in  the  womb^:  and  sometimes  he 
says,  that  the  third  Person  does  it,  like  as  he  also,  overshadow- 
ing the  y'lrginy  formed  the  same  body  in  the  wonib^.  Thus  he 
drew  together  the  two  constructions  of  Luke  i.  35,  one  prevail- 
ing principally  before  the  fourth  century^,  and  the  other  after* : 
and  he  reconciled  the  two  positions  handsomely  enough,  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  second  Person  operates  by  the  third. 

But  still  he  was  well  aware,  that  whatever  person  should 
be  supposed  to  make  the  body  in  the  womb,  yet  nothing  could 
make  that  body  properly  our  Lord's  body,  but  our  Lord^s 
assuming  it  into  an  union  with  himself:  the  forming  an  human 
and  a  sanctified  body  would  not  be  making  that  body  Christ s 

<i  Damascen.  de  Rect.  Fid.  lib.  iv.  ad  Zachar.  Epum  Duaroruzn,  p.  656. 
c.  13.  p.  271,  273.  edit.  Lequ.  ^  See  above,  p.  189. 

r  See  Albertinus,  p.  904,  907,  911,        ^  U  mav  be  noted,  that  when  irvtvfia 

912,  2 1 5.    Jewel's  Answ.  to  Hard,  ayiov,  in  tnat  verse,  came  at  length  to 

art.  xii.  p*  335-   Def.  of  Apol.  p.  243.  be  interpreted  of  the  third  Person,  yet 

Bilson's  Christian  Subject,  p.  594,  bvpofut  v^tWov  continued  to  be  m- 

595.   L'Arroque's  Hist,  of  the  Euch.  terpreted  of  the  second,  namely  of  the 

part  ii.  p.  213,  &c.  368,  &c.  A6yos.    Athanasius,  Orat.  iv.  p.  642, 

■  OvK  €<rri  Tvnos  6  aprog  Koi  6  olvos  695.     Basil,  contr.  Eunom.  lib.  v.  p. 

Tov  (rafutros  Koi  aifiaros  tov  Xpiorov,  318.    Ambros.  de  Sp.  Sancio,  lib.  ii. 

firf  ycpoiro,  dXX*  aM  rh  trafM  tov  Kv-  c.  5.    Ruffin.  in  Symb.  p.  20.  ed.  Ox- 

piov  Tt6t<Dfi(vov.    Damascen,  de  Red,  on.  Philastrius,  cap.  cl.  p.  345.    An- 

Fid.  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  271.  ffustin.  contr.  Maxim,  lib.  iii.  c.  15. 

t  Damascen,  ibid.  p.  268.  Leo  I.  Serm.  xxi.  p.  147.  Damascen, 

^  Damascen,  ibid.  p.  269.    Epist.  p.  204, 658.  Theopnylact  in  loc. 
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body:  and,  for  the  like  reason,  the  Holy  Ghost's  90  forming  and 
so  sanctifying  the  elements  would  not  be  converting  them  into, 
or  mating  them,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christy  but  merely  a  sanc- 
tified body.  Therefore  Damascen  proceeded  further  to  y  affirm, 
that  our  Lord  maies  the  elements  his  body  and  blood,  hy  joining 
his  Divinity  with  them:  and  it  is  observable^  that  while  he 
thought  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  sufficient  for  the  elements  of  oil 
and  footer^  in  Chrism  and  Baptism,  yet  he  judged  that  nothing 
less  than  Christ's  own  Divinity  oould  make  the  elements  of  the 
Eucharist  Christ's  body  and  bleed.  Had  he  thought  of  this  in 
time^  he  might  have  spared  his  two  previous  considerations, 
about  the  second  and  the  third  Person's  forming  or  changing  the 
elements  into  Chrisfs  body^  so  improperly  brought  in ;  for  it  is 
now  plain,  by  his  own  account,  that  the  elements  are  not  made 
Christ's  body,  but  by  Christ's  assuming  them  into  some  kind  of 
vnion  with  his  Divinity;  and  all  that  was  supposed  previous 
oould  amount  only  to  preparing  them,  fitting  them,  sanctifying 
them,  in  order  to  be  made  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It 
oould  not  amount  to  so  much  sa  forming  them,  like  the  body  in 
the  womb,  though  he  had  pretended  that  it  did :  for  the  bread 
and  wine  want  no  forming,  (like  the  body  in  the  womb,)  having 
been  formed  before,  and  all  along  keeping  their  original  forms. 
So  that  at  length  that  pretended  previous  change  could  resolve 
only  into  a  previous  sanctificatien  by  the  Spirit,  upon  his  own 
principles:  the  Logos  was  to  do  the  rest,  by  assuming  those 
sanctified  elements,  and  mating  them  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.     So  confused  and  incoherent  was  this  great  man. 

But  what  was  worse  still,  after  all  these  lengths  of  fancy, 
there  was  yet  a  difficulty  remaining,  which  was  altogether  insu- 
perable. The  elements  were  to  be  made  the  very  deified  body  of 
Christ,  like  as  the  personal  body,  in  the  womb,  had  been  made. 
How  could  this  be,  without  the  like  personal  union  of  the 
elements  with  the  Divinity?  Here  Damascen  was  plunged,  and 
attempted  not  to  get  out,  at  that  time,  or  in  that  work.  But  in 
another  work,  in  the  way  of  a  private  letter,  he  did  endeavour 
to  surmount  the  difficulty,  by  suggesting  a  new  piece  of  sub- 
tilty,  that  like  as  a  man's  body  takes  in  daily  additional  matter, 
and  all  becomes  one  and  the  same  body ;  so  our  Lord's  personal 

y  Zwcfrvfc  T^  cXafc^  Ka\  vdari  rfju    kcu  ohev  nivtiv,  (rw€{€v(€v  avrois  rrfv 

Xopw  Tov  w€VfiaTot cVctd^    IBos    avTovB€6niTa,Ka\ir«iroiiiK«vavTaa-&fia 

rocf  Mptmois  dprop  iaBUiv,  vdc»p  re     Koi  alfia  avrov.   Damasc,  p.  369. 
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body  takes  in  all  the  neuo-made  bodies  of  the  Eucharist;  and 
thus,  by  a  kind  of  growth^  or  augmentation,  all  become  one  and 
the  same  personal  body  of  CSbrist*.  A  marvellous  thought !  But 
he  was  wedded  to  a  neio  scheme,  and  was  in  no  disposition  to 
return  to  the  old  principles,  which  might  have  eased  him  of  all 
perplexities.  The  heart  will  commonly  govern  the  head:  and  it 
is  certain,  that  any  strong  passion,  set  the  wrong  way,  will  soon 
infatuate  even  the  tinsesi  of  men:  therefore  the  first  part  of 
wisdom  is  to  watch  the  affections.     But  I  pass  on. 

I  am  aware  that  the  late  learned  editor  of  Damascen  has  dis- 
puted the  genuineness  of  that  epistle^.  But  the  external  evidences 
for  it  appear  to  me  to  outweigh  the  slight  suspicions  drawn  from 
the  intemcifl  characters.  And  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  any  un- 
prejudiced examiner  will  find  that  the  learned  editor  has  proved 
any  thing  more  than  a  strong  desire  to  fetch  off  his  author  from 
some  palpable  absurdities,  lest  they  should  too  much  impair  his 
credit  as  to  other  points.  But,  however  that  be,  it  is  certain 
that  Damascenes  system  wanted  some  such  additional  succour  as 
that  epistle  endeavoured  to  supply :  and  whether  he  did  the  kind 
office  himself,  or  some  other  did  it  for  him,  is  of  no  great  moment 
with  respect  to  the  main  cause.  One  thing  we  may  observe  from 
the  whole,  that  whosoever  once  embraces  any  great  abeurdity, 
and  resolves  to  abide  by  it,  must,  if  he  will  be  consistent  and 
uniform,  proceed  to  more:  and  though  to  go  on  is  a  kind  of 
madness,  yet  to  stop  short  betrays  more  weakness  and  sdf-con- 
dernnation. 

No  transubsfantiation  (such  as  the  Romanists  hold)  was  yet 
invented.  Damascenes  doctrine  was  far  enough  from  that^; 
excepting  that  it  might  accidentally  and  gradually  lead  to  it,  as 
indeed  it  did,  by  sapping  those  ancient  principles  which  other- 

*  Damascen.  Epist.  ad  Zachar.  p.  century,  or  later.    See  Albertinus,  p. 

655 — 659.  N.  B.  There  is  something  487.  Fabricias,  Bibl.  Grsec.  tom.  viii. 

of  a  like  thought  appearing  in  a  work  p.  153.   Bat  if  Nyssen  really  held  any 

ascribed  to  Gregory  Nyssen,  Orat.  such  notions,  or  used  any  such  ex- 

Catechet.  magn.   c.  xxicvii.  p.  537.  pressions,  they  were  affected  and  xia- 

But  there  are  strong  suspicions  that  gular,  and  ought  to  bear  no  weight 

ttmt  work  has  been  interpolated.     It  against   the  knovm    sentiments   and 

i»  certain,  that  there  is,  in  the  close,  common    style    of    the    Fathers    in 

Hti  addition  from  Theodorus  Raithu,  general. 

who  flourished  about  A.  D.  646.     So  »  In  Admonitione  Praena,  p.  653. 

iljat  there  is  no  depending  upon  the  *»  Vid.    Albertinus,    p.   913,  913. 

whole  work  as  genuine;  but  there  may  L'Arroque's  Hist,  of  Euch.  p.  366, 

Ucy  and  probably  are  interpolations  in  &c.    Claude  against  Arnaud,  pari  i. 

it,  jKrhaps  of  tne  seventh  or  eighth  book  4.  chap.  9.  p.  338. 
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wise  were  sure  barriers  against  it,  and  by  setting  men's  minds 
afloat  after  new  devices. 

From  Damascen  we  may  pass  on  to  the  famous  Council  of 
Constantinople,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  bishops,  who  assembled  under  Constantine  the  Sixth,  sur- 
named  Copronyrous,  A.  D.  754.  They,  detesting  all  image-tDor' 
ehipy  reestablished  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  elements  being 
commemorative  and  exhibitive  types^  figures,  symbols,  or  images 
of  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  alleging  that  the  Eu- 
charist was  the  only  image  of  Christ's  incarnation  which  Christ 
bad  authorized  in  his  Church  <:.  They  speak  magnificently  of 
the  ecnsecration,  and  the  effects  of  it ;  the  elements  thereby  be- 
coming an  holy  image,  and  deijiedy  as  it  were,  by  graced :  by 
which  they  appear  to  mean  no  more  than  divinely  sanctified^ 
according  to  the  ordinary  use  of  such  phrases^  at  that  time,  and 
before  <^:  and  they  themselves  explain  it  by  its  being  made  hdy^ 
when  before  it  was  common^.  And  though  they  speak  of  the 
elements  being  replenished,  that  is,  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
yet  they  i*eserve  the  enlivening  or  Itfe-giving  virtue  to  the  true 
and  proper  body  and  blood  of  Christ  fif ;  not  to  the  elements,  the 
image  of  them.  They  distinguish  between  the  real^  natural  body, 
and  the  relative  body,  or  body  by  institution  and  appointment^. 
The  meaning  of  the  latter  must  be  determined  by  what  it  is 
appointed  to ;  which  the  Council  itself  sufiiciently  explains  :  it  is 
appointed  to  be  a  true  image,  and  a  most  clear  memorial  of  the 


c  The  whole  passage  may  be  seen  Kounv  trp^s  t6  Syiw,  r^ir  dvaipopw 

in  the  Acts  of  the   second  Nicene  irouffuvov  upt<at.  Jr.  366. 

Council,  Act.  vi.  p.  368,  369.     Har-         f  Zwmoi^  Boparip   avrov tlxav 

duin,  torn.  iv.     Compare  Dr.  Covel's    rod  ((uoirocov  aafmros  avrov trw 

translation  of  it,  and  remarks  upon  it ;  ru  ironipUa  rov  ^qmm^o/iov  aifiaros  tvs 

Account  of  Gr.  Church,  p.  150, 151;  n-Acvpar  avrov.    Note,  that  Mr.  John- 

and  Albertinus,  p.  914;  and  Claude,  son,  inadvertently,  rendered  the  last 

book  iv.  chap.  10.  p.  347 — ^355.  words,   l\fe-giving  cup  of  the  blood 

*  El  jc»v  avrov  ay  to,  tag  6ia  rivot  dy«-  which  [flowed]  out  of  his  side,  (Unbl. 
aafiov,  yaptrc  Ofovfi€PTj,  P.  368.  Sacrifice,    p.  195 :)   he  should   have 

•  Via.  Suicer's  lliesaur.  torn.  i.  rendered,  as  Dr.  Covel  has  done,  the 
444»  ^3^3f  I392»  1398.  Jewel's  Answ.  cup  of  the  enlivening  blood  of  his  side : 
to  Hani.  p.  347.  Albertinus,  p.  886.  which  is  different,  and  gives  quite  an- 
and  compare  Damascen.  lib.  iii.  c.  17.  other  idea  to  the  main  thing.  Conf. 
p.  239.  Theodoret.  Dial.  ii.  p.  85. 

'  TiJ£  tvxapwTtag  aprov,  as  a^vdij  ^  "SUrvtp   ovv  rh   Kara  <l>v<riv   rov 

fhc6ya  Tijg  (fnfaiKTJg,  frapK^s  dia  r^f  rov  Xpurrov  frcafM  oytov,  &s  OttoBiv'   ov- 

ayiov  nvaipaTos  tirKpoirrnrttog  ayta(6-     r<ag  brjKov  mi  rh  Bia-ti p.368.   For 

luwov,  &€io»  frmpa  cvMxi/o'c  yiv€a-Oai,  the  phrase,  cucd>y  jcara  BiviVy  vid.  Da- 

li€a-ir€vovTog  rov  iv  p^r€V€^ti  €k  rov  masoen.  tom.  i.  p.  354. 
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natiml  body* :  a  true  imtage,  as  opposed  to  bare  represeniationy 
as  in  a  pictmre,  not  exhibitiYe  o^  or  aoeompanied  with  true  and 
epiritual  benefits :  a  rery  dear  memorial,  as  opposed  to  the /auit 
shadows  and  dart  intimations  of  the  lepal  types  or  figomtions. 
Some  further  light  perhaps  may  be  given  to  the  true  meaning  of 
those  Constantinopolitan  Fathers,  by  a  short  passage  of  the 
Emperor  CopronymnSy  preserved  by  Nioephoms,  who  was  Pa- 
triareh  of  Constantinople  from  8oo  to  815.  The  passage  runs 
thus: 

**  He  conunanded  his  holy  disciples  and  apostles  to  deliver,  by 
**  what  thing  he  pleased,  a  synM  [type]  for  Am  body:  tluU^ 
*'  through  the  sacerdotal  ministration  we  might  receive  really 
**  and  truly^  though  it  be  by  participation  and  designation^  Us 
"  very  bodyK"  The  meaning,  as  I  apprehend,  is,  that  we  par- 
take of  the  natural  body  itself,  in  a  true  and  reasonable  sense, 
(that  is,  synUfolically  or  spiritually^)  by  receiving  what  Gh>d  has 
instituted  as  a  symbol  and  instrument  to  convey  it.  Copronymus 
does  not  say,  that  the  elements  are  really  and  truly  that  body  : 
no,  that  was  the  very  position  of  the  adverse  party.  But  he 
affirms  that  we  truly  and  really  receive  that  very  body,  though 
symbolically,  or  by  an  appointed  medium  and  pledge  of  it :  which 
I  understand  to  be  exactly  the  same  doctrine  that  our  Ghurch 
teaches,  viz.  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  '*  verily 
'*  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's 
"  Supper^.^^  This  doctrine  did  not  happen  to  please  the  Nicene 
Fathers,  who  sat  thirty-three  years  after,  in  the  year  787.  It 
was  not  sufficient  to  say,  that  by  or  with  the  elements  we  do 
verily  and  indeed  receive  Christ's  body  and  blood,  but  the  ele- 
ments  themselves  must  literally  be  the  very  body  and  the  very 
blood  of  Christ,  and  not  types  or  pledges  only  of  it™.  Not  indeed 
in  the  sense  of  Papal  transubstantiation^  (which  was  not  then 

^  'AXi;^  rov  Xpiarov  €lK6va fjv  to  the  eccleBiastical  use  and  sense  of 

avT6£  6  ifporcXcoT^f  km  Ot6s €ls  thewordxv/xW,  Bee  Albertinus,p.46i. 

Tvirop  Koi  dydfivrfaiv  ivapyftrrdrriv  rois  Claude,  part  ii.  p.  7^* 

avTov  fiwrrcus  irapadcdoMcc.  P.  368.  ^  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  606, 

^  *£<ccXrv(rcv  roi£  aytoir  avrov  fiaBfj'  696. 

mif  Koi  (i9ro0T($Xoif,  napadovvai  dt'  oZ  ^  09rc  6  Kvpios,  o(jt€  ol  * Air6trTokoi, 

TfpatrBn  npdyfAorog  rvnov  tls  (r&fAa  ait-'  tj  iraT€p€g  tMva  €ino¥ — aXX^  avT6  to 

rov,      Iva  dia  rijs  IfpariKjjg  avayoay^St  a&fia  Koi  airrh  t6  alfui,         fitra  d«  t6v 

K€t»9\  tK  fAtroxTJs  Kol  ^fiTf I  yivtjTai,  Xa-  ayiaafiop  a&fia  Kvpi»s  Koi  oifux  Xpi- 

P^fup  avrh,  &£  xvpiW  koI  oXiydoir,  trSt"  trrov  \iyovraiy  Koi  cicrt,  icai  irurrrvor- 

fjM  avrov,     Constantin,  Copronym,  in  rot.    ConciL  Nicen.  ii.  Act.  vi.  p.  370, 

Notts  ad  Damascen,  torn.  i.  p.  354.  As  37 1 .    Hardoin,  torn.  iv. 
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thought  on",)  but  in  some  such  sense  as  Anastasius  or  Damascen 
had  before  recommended. 

Seven  years  after  (viz.  A.  D.  794.)  appeared  the  Caroline 
books,  moderating  in  the  dispute  between  the  Councils  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Nice.  The  author  or  authors  of  them  determine 
that  the  Sacrament  of  our  Lord'^s  body  and  blood  goes  much 
beyond  a  pictwre  of  man's  device,  in  many  respects ;  which  they 
handsomely  enumerate^ :  and  of  that  no  man  can  doubt.  They 
determine  further,  that  the  elements  are  not  types  of  things 
fwtwre,  nor  faint  shadows,  like  those  under  the  law^  but  that  they 
are  truth  and  suhstanceP;  a  sacrament  and  mystery^  commemo- 
rative of  a  thing  performed^  and  not  preligurative  of  a  thing 
hoped  for  only,  or  promised:  a  sacrament  directly  and  plainly 
signifying  and  exhibiting  the  true  eaopiaiion^  and  not  merely 
under  the  dark  covers  or  remote  innuendos  of  legal  expiations. 
In  short,  the  eucharistical  symbols  are  not  prefyurations  of 
things  expected,  but  evidences  of  things  done,  and  memorials  of 
mercies  and  blessings  in  hand,  not  in  prospect  only.  Their  whole 
meaning  seems  to  be^  that  though  the  consecrated  elements  are 
really  signs  and  symbols^  (for  so  much  they  intimate  in  the  words 
sacrament^  mystery^  and  true  image^)  and  therefore  not  the  very 
body  and  blood,  as  many  then  taught ;  yet  they  are  more  than 
types^  or  prejigurationsy  or  adumbrations^  or  even  bare  memorials, 
because  they  exhibit  the  things  signified,  and  that  not  darkly  or 
indirectly y  (which  even  the  Jewish  sacraments  did^,)  but  directly 
and  j?2atn/y,  under  the  strongest  light,  and  to  greatest  advantage. 

n  Ibid.  Albertinus,  p.  915.   Covel,  gulnis  mei,  sed  Hoc  est  corpus  nuum 

p.  151. 153.  Cum  ergo,  ut  praefati  sumus,  nee 

^   Distat    Sacramentum    Dominici  arti/icum   optu,  vera    Chrisd    possit 

corporis  et  sanguinis  ab  imaginibus  imago  dici,  nee  corporis  et  sanguinis 

pictorum  arte  depictis,  &c.     Carol,  ejus  mysteiium,  quod  in  veritate  ges- 

Moffn.  lib.  ii.  p.  378.  tum  esse  constat,  non  in  figura,  me- 

P   Nee   nobis    legis   transeuntibus  rito,  &c.  Carol.  Magn,  de  Imagin.  lib. 

umbris  imaginarium  quoddam  indi-  iv.  p.  520.    Conf.  Albertin.  p.  916, 

cium,  sed  sui  sanguinis  et  corporis  917.    Jewel's  Answer  to  Hard.  art. 

contulit    Sacramentum.     Non    enim  xii.  p.  344, 345.     Bilson's   Christian 

sanguinis  et  corporis  Dominici  mys-  Subiect,  p.  593.    Claude,  part  i.  book 

terium  imago  jam  nunc  dicendum  est,  v.  chap.  9.  p.  96,  97.     L'Arroque,  p. 

sed  Veritas  J  non  umbra,  sed  corpus;  380,  &c. 

non  exemplar /tt/ttTortim,  sed  id  quod  Q  Idem  itaque  in  mysterio  cibus  et 

exemplaribua    prsefigurabatur. — Jam  potus  illorum  qui  noster,  sed  signifi- 

verus  Melchizedech,  Christus  ndeli-  catione  idem,  non  specie:  quia  idem 

cet,  rex  Justus,  rex  pacis,  non  peciK/«m  ipse  Christus  illis  in  petra  ^tira/tw, 

victimas,  sed  sui  nobis  corporis  et  nobis  in  came  manifestatus.  Augustin. 

sanguinis  contulit  Sacramentum.  Nee  in  Psal.  Ixxvii.  p.  816. 
ait,  H»c  est  imago  corporis  et  san- 
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This  doctrine  is  sound  and  good^  and  well  guarded,  in  the  main, 
against  both  extremes.  Only,  it  might  have  been  wished,  that 
they  had  been  less  scrupulous  about  the  use  of  the  name  figure^ 
or  image^  (so  common  and  familiar  in  elder  times,)  and  that  they 
had  given  less  countenance  to  the  novel  and  affected  phrases 
then  coming  into  vogue :  for,  generally  speaking,  ancimt  doctrine 
is  best  kept  up  by  adhering  strictly  to  ancient  language;  and  new 
phrases  at  any  time,  taken  up  without  necessity,  have  been  ob- 
served to  lead  the  way  to  a  new  faith. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  western  parts  appear  to  have  retained 
just  ideas  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  But  before  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  eastern  innovations,  introduced  by  Anastasius  and 
Damascen,  and  established  by  the  Nicene  Council,  spread  wide 
and  far,  both  among  Greeks  and  Latins.  When  it  was  onoe 
resolved  that  the  consecrated  elements  should  be  no  longer  signs 
or  figures  at  all,  but  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  sym- 
bolical language  of  Scripture  and  Fathers  became  neglected^  and 
in  a  viYvXe  forgotten;  and  the  old  notion  of  a  sacrament^  as  im- 
porting a  sign  and  a  thing  signified,  wore  off  apace :  and  now  all 
the  care  was,  how  to  make  out  that  wry  body  and  bloody  by  some 
subtile  evasions  or  newly  devised  theories.  Many  are  the  wan- 
derings of  human  invention,  after  men  have  once  departed  from 
the  right  way ;  as  suflSciently  appeared  from  the  great  variety  of 
systems  soon  set  up,  instead  of  the  only  ancient  and  true  system : 
and  they  were  all  but  rs  so  many  different  modifieations  of  one 
and  the  same  error,  committed  in  sinking  the  idea  of  symbolical 
grants,  and  thereupon  confounding  figure  and  verity,  exalting 
signs  into  things  signified.  But  let  us  inquire  more  particularly 
what  ways  were  taken,  or  could  be  taken,  to  make  it  competently 
appear,  that  the  elements  once  consecrated  are  no  signs^  but  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  They  are  reducible'  perhaps  to 
five,  as  follows :  i.  Either  the  elements  must  literally  become  the 
same  personal  body.  2.  Or  they  must  literally  contain  or  inclose 
the  same  personal  body.  3.  Or  they  must  litendly  become  another 
personal  body.  4.  Or  they  must  literally  contain  another  personal 
body.  5.  Or  they  must  literally  be  or  contain  a  trm  and  proper 
body  of  Christ,  distinct  and  different  from  a,  personal  body. 

I.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  thing  aimed  at  by 
the  first  innovators;  namely,  by  Anastasius,  and  Damascen,  and 
the  Nicene  Fathers.  And  they  endeavoured  to  make  it  out  in 
the  way  of  augmentation,  as  has  been  related,  joining  the  new- 
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made  body  here  to  the  personal  body  above,  so  as  to  make  one 
personal  body  of  both.  Another  shorter  way  of  coming  at  the 
point  was  that  of  transubstantiaiicn,  which  crept  in  later,  and 
which  the  Latins  generally  feU  into ;  for  reKef,  as  it  seems,  to 
wearied  minds,  fluctuating  in  uncertainties,  and  not  knowing  how 
or  where  to  rest. 

a.  As  to  the  second  way,  which  has  been  taJled  eansuhstantia- 
Hon,  some  think  that  Paschasius  Badbert  (about  A.D.  831.) 
took  into  if :  others  conceive  that  it  came  in  later'. 

3.  As  to  the  third  way,  some  have  imagined  that  our  Lord's 
Divinity  becomes  personally  united  with  the  elements^  as  well  as 
with  his  own  natural  body,  having  in  that  sense  two  personal 
bodies.  This  conceit  has  sometimes  gone  under  the  name  of 
assumptions^  as  it  imports  the  Deity^s  assuming  the  elements  into 
A  personal  union ;  and  sometimes  it  has  ben  called  impanation,  a 
name  foUowing  the  analogy  of  the  word  incamatian.  Bupertus 
Tuitiensis  (about  A.D.  11 11.)  has  been  believed  to  espouse  this 
notion »;  and  Odo  Gameracensis^,  who  lived  about  the  same 
time.  It  is  much  the  same  notion  that  St.  Austin  supposes 
iffnorant  children  might  be  apt  to  conceive,  in  their  simplicity,  at 
the  first  hearing  of  what  is  said  of  the  elements,  and  before  they 
come  to  inow  better^.  So  simple  were  even  famous  Divines 
grown  in  the  late  and  dark  ages. 

4.  As  to  the  fourth  way,  those  who  have  supposed  some 
spiritual  and  personal  body  from  above,  distinct  from  the  natural, 
to  come  upon  the  elements,  and  to  abide  in  them  and  with  them, 
have  had  some  colour  for  it  from  two  very  ancient  passages,  one 

'  Cosin.  Histor.Transubstant.  p.  86.        ^  Fac  ergo  Domine,  nostram  obla- 

Conf.  Albertinus,  p.  922.     But  others  tionem  adscriptam,  lit  pretiosum  cor- 

interpret  him  of  transubstantiation,  pus  Christi  fiat.  Verba  Dei  adunata. 

See  Claude,  part  ii.  p.  198,  &c.  et  in  unitate  persona  coDJuncta.  Odo, 

"  Hospin&n.  Histor.  Rei  Sacram.  Cameracens,  in  Sacr,  Can.  Exposit. 

p.  6.  Bibl.  PP,  torn.  vi.  p.  360. 

^  N.  B.  Assumption  has  been  also        '  Infantes si  nunauam  discant 

a    common    name    for    Damascen's  experimento,  vel  suo  vei  alionim,  et 

hypothesis,  wherein   it  is  supposed  nunquamillamspeciemrerumvideant, 

that  the  Divinity  assumes  the  elements  nisi  inter  celebrationes  sacramento- 

into  a  personal  union,   but  by  the  rum,  cum  offertur  et  datur,  dicaturque 

medium  of  the  natural  and  personal  illis  authoritate  pavissima,  cujus  cor- 

body.     Vid.   Pfaffius  de  Consecrat.  pus  et  sanguis  sit,  nihil  aliud  credent, 

p.  450.  Buddaeus,  Miscell.  Sacr.  torn,  nisi  omnino  in  ilia  specie  Dominum 

li.  p.  80.  oculis  apparuisse   mortalium,  et  de 

^  Vid.  Hospinian.  p.  7.  Albertinus,  latere    tah  percusso  liquorem  ilium 

p.  959,  960.     Pfaffius  ae  Consecrat.  omnino  fluxisse.     Augustin,  de  Trtn. 

Euch.  p.  449,  450.     Buddaeus,  Mis-  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  803.    Conf.  Albertin. 

cellan.  Sacr.  torn.  ii.  p.  80.  p.  648, 649. 
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of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  another  of  Jerome  7.  But  it  hath 
been  abundantly  shewn,  time  after  time,  by  learned  and  able 
men,  that  that  ancient  distinction  ought  not  to  be  understood  of 
two  personal  bodies  of  Christ,  but  of  two  distinct  v%ew$  or  con- 
siderations  of  one  and  the  same  natural  and  personal  body  2.  The 
celebrated  Bertram,  (that  is,  Batramn,)  of  the  ninth  century,  has 
been  by  some  suppolsed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  made 
two  such  bodies  of  Christ.  There  is  some  appearance  of  it,  but, 
I  think,  appearance  only :  for  upon  carefully  weighing  and  con- 
sidering his  real  sentiments,  it  will  be  found,  that  he  supposed 
only  a  sacramental  body  received  orally,  and  the  natural  body 
received  spiritually  in  the  Eucharist^, 

5.  There  is  yet  a  fifth  way,  which  prevailed  with  many,  as 
high  as  the  ninth  century ;  which  was  to  imagine  some  kind  of 
union  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  with  the  consecrated  elements, 
short  of  personal^  but  yet  presumed  sufficient  to  denominate  them 
in  a  true  and  proper  sense  Cas  opposed  to  symbolical)  the  Lortfs 
body  and  Mood.  Bemigius^,  who  flourished  about  the  year  890, 
conceived,  that  our  Lord's  Divinity  filling  the  natural  body  and 
the  mystical^  viz.  the  Church,  and  the  consecrated  elements,  made 
all  the  three  to  become  one  body  of  Christ.  It  is  observable,  that 


y  Airr&v  dc  r6  alfia  KvpLov'  rA  fiiu 
yap  itmv  alrov  trapKiKbv,  f  rijs  <f>B6pas 

\f\vTp»fl«Ba'     t6    dc    irU€VfJMTUc6Vf  TOV" 

retmv  J  Kt^piautBa :  Clem,  Alex, 
Peedag,  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  177.  Compare 
Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  587. 

Dupliciter  vero  sanguis  Christi,  et 
caro  intelligitur :  vel  spiritualis  ilia  et 
divina,  de  qua  ipse  dixit  caro  mea 
vere  est  cious:  vel  caro  et  sanguis, 
quse  crucifixa  est,  et  (^ui  militis  effusus 
est  lancea.  Hieron,  tn  Ephes,  p.  337. 
Opp.  toro.iv.  edit.  Bened. 

*•  Beza  de  Coena  Domini,  p.  93. 
Jewel's  Answer  to  Harding,  art.  v. 
p.  248,  249.  Albertinus,  p.  315. 395. 
Rivet  in  Consult,  de  Relig.  p.  26. 
Chamier,  torn,  i v.  p.  695.  Spalatensia, 
lib.  V.  c.  6.  p.  103. 

^  Bertram  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine 
Domini,  p.  16,  24,  36,  40,  96,  100, 
114,  116.  edit.  Anglo- Latin.  Lond. 
A.  D.  1686. 

^  Caro  (]uam  Verbum  Dei  Patris 
assumpsit  in  utero  Virginali,  in  uni- 
tHte  suae  personse,  et  panis  qui  conse- 
cratur  in  Ecclesia,  unum  corpus  Christi 


sunt.  Sicut  enim  iUa  caro  corpus 
Christi  est,  ita  iste  poms  transit  in 
corpus  Christi;  nee  sunt  c/uo corpora, 
sed  unum  corpus.  Divinitatis  enim 
plenitudo  quae  fuit  in  ilia,  replet  et 
istum  panem,  &c.  et  sicut  ille 
panis  et  sanguis  in  corpus  Christi 
transeunt,  ita  omnes  qui  in  Ecclesia 
digne  comedunt  iUud,  unum  Christi 

corpus  sunt. Tamen  ilia  caro  quam 

assumpsit,  et  iste  pants,  omnisque 
Ecclesia  non  faciunt  tria  corpora 
Christi,  sed  unum  corpus.  Remig. 
Antissiodorensis  (alias  Uaymo)  tn  i 
Cor.  X.  p.  132. 

Sicut  caro  Christi  quam  assumpsit 
in  utero  Virginali,  verum  corpus  ejus 
est^  et  pro  nostra  salute  occisum,  ita 
panis  (|uem  Christus  tradidit  discipu- 

lis  suis et  quem  quotidie  conse- 

crant  sacerdotes  in  Ecclesia,  cum 
virtute  Divinitatis  quae  ilium  replet 
panem,  verum  corpus  Christi  est ;  nee 
sunt  duo  corpora  ilia  caro  quam  as- 
sumpsit, et  iste  panis,  sed  unum  verum 
corpus  faciunt  Christi.  Id,  in  i  Cor,  xi. 
p.  137.  Conf.  Albertin.  p.  938. 
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he  admits  of  but  one  of  the  three  to  be  Ghrist's  body  in  the 
personal  sense :  but  having  a  conjuse  notion  of  some  remote  union 
of  each  with  the  Logos^  which  was  common  to  them  all,  he  there- 
fore called  each  of  them  singly  a  true  body  of  Christ,  and  all 
conjunctly  one  true  body.  The  like  account  may  be  seen  in  the 
book  de  Divinis  Offioiis^^^  falsely  ascribed  to  Alcuinus  of  the 
eighth  century,  written  probably  in  the  eleventh  century  or  later. 
The  sum  is,  that  because  one  of  the  three  is  truly  Ghrist^s  body 
in  a  symbolical  sense,  and  the  other  truly  his  body  in  a  mystical 
sense,  and  the  third  in  a  true  and  proper  sense  ;  therefore  all  the 
three  are  severally  a  true  body  of  Christ,  and  together  one  true 
•  body.  Such  were  the  rovmgs  of  men  bewildered  in  their  ways, 
after  they  had  deserted  the  old  paths.  It  is  however  worth  the 
observing,  that  this  author  was  very  solicitous  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  making  two  true  bodies  of  Christ,  which  Christian 
ears  could  not  bear:  and  further,  that  he  retained  so  much  of 
the  ancient  principles,  under  clouds  of  confusion,  as  to  suppose 
the  Logos  to  be  the  heavenly  ybocf  of  the  Eucharist,  and  he  re- 
solves the  fwmal  reason  of  the  name  of  Lord's  body  into  some 
immediate  relation  to  the  person  of  Christ.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
^AtVtiif  Person's  filling  the  elements  with  himself  or  yi\\h  his  graces^ 
was  hitherto  supposed  the  immediate  ground  or  formal  reason  of 
their  having  the  name  of  Christ's  body :  or  had  it  so  been,  the 
element  of  Baptism,  upon  the  analogy  observed  by  the  ancients^ 
would  most  certainly  have  had  a  better  title  to  the  name.  For 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  supposed  more  immediately  to  preside,  as 
it  were,  in  that  Sacrament,  under  the  figure  of  a  conjugal  union, 
as  before  mentioned :  and  even  as  low  as  Damascen,  we  find, 
that  while  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  was  said  to  be  joined  with  the 
oil  and  the  teater^  the  very  Divinity  of  the  second  Person  was 
supposed  to  be  joined  with  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist^. 

I  am  sensible  that  a  great  show  of  authorities  has  been  pro- 
duced, in  order  to  persuade  us,  that,  according  to  the  ancientSy 
the  third  Person  was  presumed  to  make  the  elements  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ^.  But  out  of  twenty-two  authorities,  seven- 
teen, as  I  conceive,  either  must  or  may  be  understood  of  the 
second  Person^,  the  A<Jyos,  often   called   Spirit:   and  the^w 

c  Pseudo- Alcuinus  de  Divin.  Off.  '  i.  Ignatius.     2,  Justin  Martyr, 

cap.  40.  3.  Irenseus.  4.  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

d  Sec  above,  p.  198, 199.  5.  Oriffen.  6.  Cyprian.  7.  Athanasius. 

«  Unbloody    Sacrifice,   part  i.  p.  8.  JiiUus  Firmicus.    9.   Nazianzen. 

187—195.  10.  Epiphanius.  11.  Gregory  Nyssen. 
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remaining  authorities  prove  only,  that  the  Holy  Ghoet^  makes 
the  elements  sacraments^  or  sanctified  symbols,  or  an  holy  body, 
fitting  them  for  the  uses  intended,  and  preparing  the  communi- 
cants at  the  same  time.  The  Holy  Ghost  prepares  both  the 
symbols  and  the  guests :  but  still  it  is  the  Logos^  the  ineamaU 
Logos^  who  is  properly  the  spiritual  food  or  feast^  according  to 
Scripture  and  all  Catholic  antiquity ;  and  that  not  as  residing^ 
by  his  Divinity,  in  the  elements^  but  as  adsistant  only,  or  eon- 
comitant ;  and  that  to  the  worUiy  only.     But  I  pass  on. 

I  have  been  observing  something  of  the  various  wanderings 
and  mazes  which  thoughtful  men  fell  into,  after  the  change  of 
doctrine  introduced  in  the  seventh  century.  For  from  thence 
came  augmentation,  assumption,  impanation,  composition^  consub- 
stantiation,  transubstantiation,  local  presence^  and  oro/ manducation 
of  the  res  sacramenti,  inherent  virtues,  breaJ-sacrifice,  bread-war- 
ship^ and  the  like ;  all  issuing  from  the  same  source,  all  springing 
from  the  same  root ;  namely,  from  that  serviUs  infirmitas,  which 
St.  Austin  speaks  of,  the  mistaking  signs  for  things,  and  Jigure  (or 
verity. 

The  Me/ormationt  as  is  well  known,  commenced  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  then  this  high  subject  came  to  be  reconsidered, 
and  to  be  set  in  a  proper  light,  upon  the  foundation  of  Scripture 
and  antiquity.  But  disputes  arose  even  among  Protestants.  For 
though  the  later  and  grosser  corruptions  of  the  Latin  Church 
were  soon  thrown  off,  with  general  consent,  yet  some  of  the 
older  and  more  reined  depravations  of  the  Greeks  were  not 
easily  distinguished  (in  those  infant  days  of  criticism)  from  what 
was  truly  ancient,  but  had  made  too  deep  an  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  many  serious  persons.  The  nature  of  symbolical 
grants  and  constructional  conveyances  was  not  so  well  considered 
as  might  have  been  wished.  Many  understood  not  what  eating 
could  mean,  unless  it  were  conceived  to  be  oral  and  literal: 
neither  could  they  suddenly  bring  their  minds  to  comprehend 
how  a  thing  could  be  said  to  be  given  and  received  at  the 
supper,  without  being  literally,  locally  jore^^^  in  the  supper,  in 
the  very  tokens  or  pledges  of  the  heavenly  things  there  made 
over  to   every  faithful  communicant.     As   if  liery  and  seisin 

12.  Ephnem.  Svrus.  Vid.  Albertin.        t  Cyril.  Hierosol.,  Optatus,  Chry- 
453-     13'    Gaudentius.     14.    Cyrill.  sostom,  Austin,  and  Council  of  Con- 
Alex  .  See  Albertin.  454 .    15.  Gelasius.  stantinople. 
16.  Theodorite.  17.  Pseud- Ambrose. 
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might  not  be  given  and  taken  by  proper  instruments  :  or  as  if  a 
ring,  a  look,  a  crosier^  or  other  tokens  of  investiture,  might  not 
convey  lands,  honours,  dignities,  without  being  inwardly  enriched 
with**,  or  outwardly  converted  into  the  very  things  themselves 
which  they  so  convey.  For  as  any  person  becomes  legally 
vested  in  an  estate  by  the  delivering  and  receiving  of  deeds^ 
though  he  does  not  literally  take  the  lands  and  tenements  in  his 
hands,  nor  grasp  them  in  his  arms ;  so  may  a  person,  in  con- 
struction of  Divine  law^  be  vested  in  or  possessed  of  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood,  and  whatever  depends  thereupon^  without  literally 
receiving  the  same  into  his  mouth.  The  notion  is  a  very  plain 
and  easy  notion,  that  one  might  justly  wonder  how  it  came  to 
pass,  that  even  Divines  of  good  note  should  not  hit  upon  it  at 
first ;  or  if  they  did,  should  slight  it^ 

Our  Divines,  as  Cranmer,  Jewel,  Hooker,  &c.  (to  do  them 
justice,)  understood  this  matter  perfectly  well.  Neither  do  I 
know  of  any  considerable  person  amongst  our  early  Reformers 
who  missed  the  right  thought :  unless  perhaps  we  may  except 
the  great  Bishop  Poynet,  in  his  exile  at  Strasburg,  where  he 
died  A.D.  1556.  He  drew  up  his  Diallacticon  abroad,  with  a 
truly  pious  and  pacific  design,  hoping  to  contribute  something 
towards  healing  the  then  reigning  differences  between  Lutherans 
and  Galvinists,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.  The  treatise 
was  not  published  till  after  his  death  ^:   a  short  preface  was 

^  See  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  571,  573.  thatisto  say,  receivedirt/ A  the  elements, 

Sicut  sigillum  principis  vere  est  non  spiritually  received.    Had  they  rested 

otiosum,  sed  eficax,  nulla  tamen  sibi  there,  all  had  been  right.     But  by 

indita  virtute,  sed  authoritate  duntazat  slipping  a  false  consequence,  or  false 

principis  quasi  comitante:  sic  Sacra-  comment,  upon  true  premises,  they 

menta,  quae  in  si^is  et  signaculis  esse  inadvertently  changed  that  sound  pro- 

negare  nullus  potest, etsi  nulla  in  position  into  this  verv  unsound  one : 

rebus  extemis  rt  indita  agant  in  ani-  that  the  elements  are  that  very  natural 

mas  hominum,  aut  in  gratiam  quce  in  body,  locally  present,  and  orallyre' 

lis  qnsritnr,  tamen  non  desinunt  esse  ceived  by  every  communicant.    They 

instrumenta  efficacia,  tanquam  (rqiula  had  lost  the  idea  of  a  symbolical  and 

icai  (r^payid<r.  CA«mier,  tom.iv.  p.  57.  constructional  reception;    which  re- 

*  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  quires  neither  focai  presence  nor  cor- 

from  the  time  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  poral  contact. 

of  the  ninth  century,  down  to  the  six-  ^  Diallacticon  viri  boni  et  literati, 

teenth,  almost  the  whole  Latin  Church  de  veritate,  natura,  atque  substantia 

were  imposed  upon  themselves,  or  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  in  Eucha- 

imposed  upon  others,  by  confoundina  ristia.  1557.  ^^"^  edition.  Strasburg. 

two  very  distinct  propositions  with  1573.  Second  edition.  Geneva.     At 

each  other,  as  if  they  were  the  same,  the  end  of  Beza's  Opuscula.    1576. 

They  saw  plainly,  hloth  in  Scripture  Third  edition.  AttheendofHarchius. 

and  Fathers,  that  the  natural  body  of  1688.  Fourth  edition.  London.     By 

Christ  is  the  thing  signified,  and  re-  Dr.  Felling. 
ceived  by  the  faithful  in  the  Eucharist  : 
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prefixed  to  it  by  the  editor,  supposed  to  be  Stunnius^  I  shall 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  author's  main  principles,  using  the 
octavo  edition  of  1576. 

He  was  a  religious  admirer  of  the  ancieni  Fathers :  but  as 
their  works  were  not  at  that  time  critically  distinguished,  be 
was  often  misled,  even  in  the  main  lines  of  his  hypathesiSy  by 
spurious  pieces  or  passages  ;  quoting  several  material  things 
under  the  admired  names  of  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  Austin, 
which  belonged  not  to  them^  but  were  some  of  them  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  century.  Many  passages  of  Austin  and  others  stand 
only  on  the  credit  of  Gratian,  an  author  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century.  And  it  is  known  that  the  piece  De  Coena, 
ascribed  to  Cyprian,  belongs  to  Amoldus,  who  wrote  about 
A.D.  1 140.  Under  these  disadvantages,  it  is  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  excellent  author  did  not  every  where  hit 
that  ancient  truth  which  he  sincerely  sought  for. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  he  appears  to  carry  the  notion  of  %nhere»i 
virtues  or  graces,  as  lodged  in  the  elements  themselves,  mudi  too 
far*".  And  he  seems  to  make  the  conjunction  of  grace  and 
element  absolute  and  physical^.  By  which  means,  he  found  him- 
self at  length  involved  in  insuperable  perplexities  upon  the 
point  of  adoration  of  the  elements^^,  and  the  communion  of  the 
untoorthyP:  though  he  endeavoured  to  get  off  from  both,  as 
handsomely  as  the  thing  would  bear.  Our  other  more  cautious 
Divines  of  that  time,  as  Cranmer  and  Jewel,  had  no  concern 
with  those  perplexities^  any  more  than  the  ancient  Fathers  had : 
for  they  avoided  the  main  principle  from  which  those  difficulties 
arose  ;  yea,  and  flatly  contradicted  it  9. 

1  See  the  French   Supplement  to  poris  cum  pane  et  vino  conjungi  ere- 

Bayle's    Dictionary,    in    the    article  damns,  nimium  elementis  tribuere  vi- 

Potnet,  debimur,  p.  107.  Divina  virtus  abesse 

™  Vim  vitse  sign  is  extemis  inditam,  a  signo  non  potest,  qua  Sacramentum 

p.  53.    Virtutem  [veri  corporis]  vita-  est,  p.  112.      Sacramenta  quam  diu 

lem  conjunctam  habet,  p.  79.    Virtus  Sacramenta  sint,  suam  retinere  virtu- 

ipsius  corporis  efficax  et  vivifica — cum  tem,  nee  ab  ea  posse  separari,  p.  114. 

pane  et  vino  conjungitur,  p.  83.  Intus  ®  P.  107,  &c.             p  P.  112, 

abditam  et  latentem  naturalem  ejus-  4  See  Cranmer's  Preface,  cited  in 

dem  corporis  proprietatem,  hoc  est.  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  601,  and  compare 

vivificam  virtutem,  secum  trahat,  p.  Review,  p.  530,  680.     Bishop  Jewel 

83.  Virtutem  veri  corporis  spirituaJem  writes  thus :  "  We  are  taught,  not  to 

habet,  p.  88.    Virtus  autem  interna,  "  seek  that  ffrace  in  the  stgn,  but  to 

quee  vi  Divini  Verbi  accedit,  [>.  118.  "assure  ourselves  by  receiving  the 

Virtute  benedictionis  mysticae  vim  in-  "  sign,  that  it  is  given  us  by  the  iking 

sitam,  p.  119.  "  signified, It  is  not  the  creature 

n  Si  gratiam  et  virtutem  veri  cor-  "  of  liread  or  wa/er,  but  the  soul  of 
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2.  The  very  worthy  author  appears  not  to  have  guarded 
sufficiently  against  the  notion  of  two  true  bodies  of  Christ, 
natural  above,  and  spiritiKil  below,  in  the  Eucharist :  which  is 
what  the  mild  and  moderate  Cassander,  very  tenderly,  charged 
him  with ;  intimating,  that  he  had  put  the  distinction  wrong 
between  body  and  body^  (as  if  there  were  two  true  bodies,)  instead 
of  distinguishing  between  the  different  manner  of  exhibiting  or 
receiving  one  and  the  same  natural  body*^.  And  so  far  Cassander 
judged  very  rightly,  and  conformably  to  the  ancients :  only  as 
he  chose  to  distinguish  between  a  visible  and  invisible  manner, 
he  should  rather  have  expressed  it  in  the  terms  of  literal  and 
spiritual;  which  is  the  true  distinction. 

Bishop  Gosin"^  speaking  of  Bishop  Poynet,  represents  him  (if 
there  be  not  some  error  of  the  press)  as  making  that  very  dis- 
tinction which  Cassander  wished  he  had  made,  or  which  he 
suggested,  by  way  of  correction,  as  preferable  to  Poynet's.  I 
say.  Bishop  Cosin  represents  Poynet  as  doing  the  very  thing 
which  Cassander  required,  and  mostly  in  Gassander's  own 
words,  without  naming  him.  Yet  it  is  plain  enough,  that  that 
distinction  which  Cosin  ascribes  to  Poynet  was  not  his,  but 
Cassander's :  wherefore  I  suspect  some  error  of  the  press  or  of 
the  editor,  (as  might  easily  happen  in  a  posthumous  piece,)  and 

*' mBn  thai  receiveth  the  grace  of  God.  accommodatius,  et  Christi  instituto 

"  These  corruptible  creatures  need  it  convenientius,  et  ad   conciliationem 

^  not :  we  have  need  of  God's  grace,  aptius  did  videtur,  ipsum  Christi  oor- 

*'  But  this  is  a  phrase  of  speech.  For  pus  pro  nobis  traditura,  etiam  in  £u- 

**  the  power  of  God,  the  grace  of  chanstia  fidelibus  tradi ;  adhibita  Au- 

"God,  ihe  presence  of  the  Trinity,  gustini distinctione :  " Ipsum (^uidem, 

'*  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  g^t  of  God,  are  "  et  non  ipsum ;  ipsum  invisibiliter, 

"  not  in  the  water,  but  m  us :  and  we  "  et  non  ipsum  visiniliter,  &c."  Cos- 

**  were  not  made  because  of  the  Sa-  sander,  Epist.y.  1084.    Conf.  Rivet. 

*'  craments ;  but  the  Sacraments  were  Animadv.  ad  Consult,  p.  30.    Apolo- 

•*  made  for  our  sake."    Jewel's  Trea-  get,  p.  loa.  Grotii  0pp.  torn.  iii.  621, 

tise  of  the  Sacraments,  p.  263.  fol.  ed.  043,  660,  668. 
Comnare  Def.  of  Apol.  p.  208,  238.  *  Licet  discriroen  ipse  cum  Patri- 

'  Quae  de  duplici  Christi  corpore  bus  agnoscat  inter  coi^pus  Christi  for- 

(Bertramum  secutus)  erudite  disserit,  mam  humani  corporis  natural^  ha- 

facile  aliquos  ofiendat,  quibus  ex  ver-  bens,  et  quod  in  Sacramento  est  corpus 

bis  Christi  persuasum  est,  et  quidem  mysticum,  maluit    tamen  discrimen 

vere,  non  ahud  corpus  in  Sacramento  illud  ad  modum  preesentia  et  exhibiti" 

fidelibus  dari,  quam  quod  a  Christo  onis,qutm  ad  ipsam  rem  subfectam,  hoe 

pro  fidelium  salute  in  mortem  tradi-  est,  Christi  corpus  verum,  accommo- 

tum  fuit.  Quamvis  autem  hie  distinc-  dari ;  quum  certissimum  sit,  fioii  aliud 

tione  aliqua  opus  sit,  malim  tamen  corpus  tn  Sacramento  fideUbus  dari 

illam  ad  modum  prsesentis  et  ezhibi-  nist  quod  a  Christo  pro  fidelium  salute 

tionis  quam  ad  ipsam  rem  subject  am,  in  mortem  traditumjuit,   Cosin,  Hist. 

hoc    est,    corpus    Christi,    adhiberi.  Transubst,  p.  10. 
Commodius  itaque,  et  ad  docendum 
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that  Coda  reaUy  wrote  malim,  not  maluit^  making  Gassander's 
censure  his  ovm>  But  of  this  let  the  considerate  readers  of  both 
judge,  as  they  see  cause.  Certain  however  it  is,  that  Bishop 
Gosin  (with  aU  our  other  learned  and  judicious  Divines)  was 
zealous  against  the  notion  of  two  true  bodies  of  Christ,  and  very 
strongly  asserted,  yea,  and  often  inculcated,  in  that  small  trear 
tise,  where  he  had  not  much  room  to  spare,  that  the  natural 
body  is  the  thing  signified,  the  thing  spiritually  given  and  received 
by  the  faithful  in  the  Eucharist.  He  was  well  aware,  how  much 
depended  upon  that  momentous  principle ;  as  well  because  it  was 
the  sa/e^  the  only  clue  to  lead  serious  Christians  through  all  the 
labyrinths  of  contending  parties,  as  also  because  it  was  fixing 
the  economy  of  man''s  salvation  upon  its  true  and  firm  basis^ 
which  is  this :  that  in  the  Sacraments  we  are  made  and  con- 
tinued members  of  Christ's  body,  of  his  fleshy  and  of  his  bones^. 
Our  union  with  the  Deity  rests  entirely  in  our  mystical  union 
with  our  Lord^s  humanity,  which  is  personally  united  with  his 
Divine  nature,  which  is  essentially  united  with  God  the  Father, 
the  head  and  fountain  of  all.  So  stands  the  economy ;  which 
shews  the  high  importance  of  the  principle  before  mentioned. 
And  it  is  well  that  Romanists,  and  Lutherans,  and  Greeks  also, 
even  the  whole  East  and  West,  have  preserved  it,  and  yet  pre- 
serve it :  though  some  of  them  have  miserably  corrupted  it 
by  the  toood,  hay,  and  stubble,  which  they  have  built  upon  it ; 
namely,  by  a  loead  presence,  a  literal  exhibition,  and  an  oral 
manducation,  with  other  the  like  novel  additions  or  defalcations. 
But  I  return. 

Twenty  years  after  Poynet,  a  very  learned  physician,  a  German, 
building  upon  the  same  principles,  and  being  much  more  sanguine 
and  self-confident,  pursued  it  to  far  greater  lengths  in  two 
several  treatises ",  bearing  different  running  titles'.     His  name 

*  Epbes.  V.  30.  Harchium,    Montensem     Medicuxn. 

V  De  Eucharistue  Mysterio,  Dig-  A.  D.  1576.  8vo. 

nitate,  et  Usu :  ex  unanimi  primitivse  '  The  running  title  of  the  firet : 

Ecclesis  Consensu,  ad  omnium  eorum  Concordia  de  Ccena. 

3ui  Christi  Nomen  profitentur,  sedan-  The  running  title  of  the  second  : 

as  Controversias.     Libri  tres.  4to.  Patrum  Consensus  de  Eucbaristia. 

Jodoco  Harcbio,  Montense  Medico,  N.  B.  Hospinian  savs,  this  last  was 

autore.  Wormatise.  1573.  printed  A.  D.  1577.  Hospin.  Histor. 

Ortbodoxorum  Patrum — Fides  de  Sacram.  part  ii.  p.  354.     Which  may 

Evcharistia  et  Sactificio    universali  be  true :  for  I  take  the  date  1576,  not 

Ecclesis :   ad  Pontificiorum  et  Evan-  from  the  title-page,  (which  has  no 

gdicoram  cognoscendas,  dirimendas-  date,)  but  from  the  end  of  the  preface, 

que  Controversias,  pro  Christi  Gloria,  written  in  1576. 
et  Ecclesiarum  Pace.    Per  Jodocum 
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was  Harohius.  It  was  a  vast  undertaking  for  that  time.  He 
set  himself  at  once  to  oppose  Romanists^  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vinists,  (three  sects,  as  he  called  them7,)  condemning  them  all 
as  guilty  of  great  errors  in  the  article  of  the  Eucharist^  and  pro- 
posing a  fourth  system^  wherein  they  should  all  unite.  He 
boasted  highly  of  the  Fathers^  as  full  and  clear  on  his  side' :  he 
filled  his  two  books  with  quotations  of  that  kind  :  some  genuine 
and  some  spurumSj  some  ancient  and  some  middle-aged,  some 
Greei  and  some  Latin;  many  of  them  misconstrued,  more  misap- 
plied, but  all  made  to  serve  the  system^  which  he  had  before 
formed  in  his  mind.  As  the  attempt  was  considerable  in  its 
way^  and  commendable  for  its  good  meaning ;  and  as  it  may  be 
of  use  to  know  what  the  system  was,  and  how  received,  and  how 
confuted^  (for  confuted  it  was  by  a  very  able  hand,)  I  shall  here 
take  the  pains  to  draw  out  the  chief  lines  of  it^  and  next  to 
exhibit  a  brief  summary  of  the  answer  then  made  to  it. 

1.  He  pleads  much  for  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
Communion  Offices^  ;  and  he  speaks  often  of  some  iUapse  either 
of  the  second  or  third  Person  upon  the  elements,  or  else  of  some 
virtue  of  life^  some  spiritual  and  eternal  gift,  sent  down  from 
above,  upon  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine<^. 

2.  He  asserts  a  spiritual  and  marvellous  change  thereby  made 
in  the  elements^  but  not  destroying  either  their  stibstance  or  their 
figure :  a  change  of  qualities,  and  a  melioration,  as  it  were,  of  the 
substance  itself,  by  the  powerful  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  supervening  of  the  Logos^ :  on  account  of  which  change,  he 
talks  frequently  of  the  elements  as  passing  into  the  virtue  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  e.     Sometimes  he  calls  it  passing  into  the 

y  Harch.  Patr.   Consens.  p.  183,    peccatorum in  apem  resurrectio- 

330.  nis  et  vitse  setera^,  simol  et  ad  mer 

'  Ibid,  idem,  p.  77,  137,  139,  370,  moriam  passionis  Christi,  &c.     Hsec 

378.  definitio  vera  est  et  catholica,  et  a 

*  A  brief  summary  of  his  system,  nobis  in  hoc  libro  probanda.    Harch. 

in  bis  own  words,  is  as  here  follows :  Patr,  Consens.  p.  93.   Conf.   p.  68, 

Panis  Eucharistise  est  corpus  quod-  79. 

dam  sanctum,  consecratione  sacerdo-  ^  Harch.  Patr.  Consens.  p.  35,  96, 

turn  factum  divinum:  existens  veluti  98,  100.    Concord,  p.  146. 

imago,  repntsentatio,  seu  scuiramentum  ^  Ibid.  Concord,  p.  14,  45,  49,  79, 

proprii  et  animati   corporis    Christi  93.    Patr.  Consens.  p.  56,  115,  151, 

quod  in  coplo  est ;   impletum  a  Christo  157,  168. 

opiritu  Sancto  et  Verba :  ut  offeratur  ^  Ibid,  idem,  p.  30,  &c.  75,  83,  83, 

(mysticc)  Deo  Patri,  per  ministerium  86,  146.     Patr.  Consent,  p.  54,  69, 

sacerdoium:    deinde  ut  sumatur  ah  100,  157,  185. 

omnibus  fidelibus,  &c. in  fide  et  «  Ibid,  idem,  p.  33,  35,  39,  45,  47, 

charitate,  ore  et  corde,  ad  remissionem  53,  74,  79,  105. 
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fie%h  of  Christ,  or  substance  of  his  body :  but  then  he  interprets  it 
to  mean,  not  the  personal  body  or  substance,  but  another  very  like 
it,  or  near  akin  to  it  in  virtue ;  which  he  denominates  a  spiritual 
body,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  natural  and  personal  body^. 

3.  He  makes  this  pretended  spiritual  body  sometimes  the 
body  of  the  Divine  Spirit^  meaning  Christ's  own  Dieine  Hyp^ 
stasis^;  sometimes,  the  body  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  together** ; 
and  sometimes  of  the  Divine  essence ,  or  whole  Trinity  K 

4.  But  as  he  could  not  admit  of  a  personal  union  between  the 
Deity  and  the  bread-body,  without  calling  it  Christ,  and  f^ard, 
and  God,  he  was  content  to  call  it  a  creature,  but  a  most  noble 
creature^ ;  an  imuge  of  the  natural  body,  but  not  full  and 
adequate ;  extremely  like  it  in  power  and  energy,  but  not  per- 
fectly equall :  a  true^  and  holy^  and  Divine,  but  inanimate  figure, 
while  full  of  the  Word,  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  grace^  and 
of  li/e^. 

5.  He  supposed  two  true  bodies  of  Christ;  one  in  heaven 
above,  another  in  the  Eucharist  below :  one  natural,  and  eaten 
by  contemplation  and  faith  at  all  times ;  the  other  spiritual,  and 
eaten  in  the  Eucharist  both  with  mind  and  with  mouth^.  He 
conceived  them  to  be  so  nearly  the  same  thing,  that  they  might 
be  reckoned  as  one  flesh,  but  yet  considering  that  there  was  some 
inequality^  he  rather  chose  to  make  them  two^, 

6.  Ho  maintained  an  infusion  of  the  Divine  essencev,  or  of 
Christ^,  or  of  some  virtue  of  Christ^s  flesh r,  into  the  elements: 
an  inhabitation*  also,  and  union\  and  mixture^  with  the  same. 

7.  He  once  supposed,  that  the  spiritual  body  in  the  Eucharist 
is  not  so  fully  or  perfectly  Christ^s  body  as  every  good  Christian 
is^  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  changed  his  mind  afterwards,  upon 

'  Harch.  Concord,  p.  33, 35,  39, 45,  »  Ibid.  Concord,  p.  27,  55,  70,  81. 

53,  74,  105.  Patr.  Consens.  p.  69.  o  Ibid.  Patr.  Consens.  p.  215,  216. 

f  Ibid,  idem,  p.  15,  16.  Patr.  Con-  p  Ibid.  Concord,  p.  31,  48,  70,  74. 

sens.  p.  28,  42,  47,  69.  Patr.  Consens.  p.  74,  76. 

^  Ibid.  Patr.  Consens.  p.  29, 42, 46,  <i  Ibid.  Concord,  p.  28,  31,  39,  48. 

48,  53»  69,  98,  114,  128,  180.  Patr.  Consens.  p.  74,  77,  225. 

*  Ibid.  Concord,  p.  31,  48,  70,  74.  '  Ibid.  Patr.  Consens.  p.  128,  182, 
Patr.  Consens.  p.  91,  167,  172,  182,  209,  215. 

183.  8  Ibid.  Concord,  p.  56,  57,  63.  68, 

*  Ibid,  idem,  p.  36,  37,  38,  75,  76,     74.     Patr.  Consens.  p.  50,  91. 

82,  8j.  t  Ibid,  idem,  p.  15,  57,  71.     Patr. 

J  Ibid,  idem,  p.  36,  38,  51,  54,  65,  Consens.  p.  46,  48,  50, 58,  68,  70, 71, 

94*  95-    P^^f*  Consens.  p.  68,  79,  91,  91,  121. 

117,  250.  «  Ibid.  Patr.  Consens.  p.  28,  126, 

»"  Ibid.  Patr.  Consens.  p.  68,  76,  85,  131,  134,  181,  19^.  204. 

90,  91,  92,  93,  112,  131,  147.  »  Ibid   Concord,  p.  25,  48,  60,  64. 
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a  supposal  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  resides  in  the  ele- 
ments^ and  not  ordinarily  in  good  menx. 

8.  He  supposed  the  spiritual  body  to  be  the  vicarious  substitute 
of  the  natural;  not  equal  in  power  or  virtue,  but  approximate*. 

9.  The  spiritual  body,  not  being  hypostatically  united  with  the 
Dimnity^,  has  no  title  in  his  scheme  (as  he  supposed)  to  formal 
adoration ;   but  must  be  reverenced  only,  or  highly  venerated^. 

10.  He  supposed  the  elements  to  contain  within  them  the 
grace  of  Christ's  body,  the  nature  of  the  Word  and  Spirit,  and 
the  essential  powers  of  Christ's  body  in  a  permanent  way,  abiding 
as  long  as  the  elements  may  serve  for  food<^. 

11.  He  imagined  brutes,  upon  devouring  the  elements,  to 
devour  them  only :  but  unworthy  communicant^g  are  supposed  to 
receive  the  Deity  besides,  but  as  a  judge  and  an  avenger;  as  a 
burning  coal,  or  a  consuming  fire,  not  to  save,  but  to  destroy 
them**. 

1 2.  He  maintained  an  oral  manducation  (as  of  course  he  must) 
of  the  eternal  Word^  of  the  Divine  substance,  and  of  essential 
grace®. 

13.  As  to  the  sacrifice,  he  was  reasonably  modest  and  cautious 
in  his  first  piece.  He  lashed  the  Bomanists  on  that  head,  all 
the  way,  and  blamed  some  Protestants,  but  with  tenderness f, 
not  denying  them  or  others  their  just  commendations  s.  He 
speaks  handsomely  of  the  first  English  Liturgy,  as  coming  very 
near  to  the  primitive^  and  particularly  admires  their  form  of 
consecration,  beseeching  God  to  sanctify  the  gifts  with  his  Holy 
Spirit  and  Word^.  He  insisted  much  upon  self-sacrifice,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  alms^  and  the  memorial  of  our  Lord^s  passion  >. 

7  Harch.  Pfttr.  Consens.  p.  91,154.  '  Ne   quia  putet  in  posterum   in 

'  Ibid,  idem,  p.  85,  11 3,  173,  174,  Coena  Domini    nullum  esse  sacrifi- 

176.  ctum ;    quod   ab  Evangelicis  aliquot 

»  Ibid.  Concord,  p.  37,  63,  68,  86,  doleo  nimis  impudenter  negatum,  aut 

87,  105.    Patr.   Consens.  p.  54,  91.  omissum,  neque  in  catechismis  expli- 

136,  173.  catum.     March,  Concord,  p.  133. 

>»  Ibid,  idem,  p.  59,  60,  106.    Patr.  «  Legite,   O  pontificii,   Liturgiam 

CoDBens.  p.  53,  53,  54,  65,  130,  313,  Justini,  et  putabitis  institutam  fuisse 

317,  363.  a  Calvino.     Legite  et  earn  quae  fertur 

^  Ibid,  idem,  p.  89.   Patr.  Consens.  Jacobi,   et  quid,  precor,   differt    ab 

p.  64,  83,  I03,  175,  309,  313,  338.  ea  quam  instituit  Lutherus  ?    Ibid, 

*  Ibid,  idem,  p.  41,  56,  71,  73,  87,  p.  133. 


88.    Patr.  Consens.  p.  61,  139.  140,  ^  Harch.  Concord,  p.  145,  146 

,313.  i  Ibid,  idem,  p.  53,  i3o,  131, 

.  idem,  p.  15.  Patr.  Consens.  133, 138, 139.  i43>  Uh  U^,  158^ 
^3,  9: 

313 


141,  175,  313.  *  Ibid,  idem,  p.  53,  i3o,  131,  133, 

•  Ibid,  idem,  p.  15.  Patr.  Consens.     133, 138, 139,  I43>  i47t  148, 158,  loi, 
p.  83,  93,  138,  151,  154;  174,  301,     167,  168,  171,  176. 
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He  expresaed  some  oontempt  of  a  bread-sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  of 
signs  and  shadows  k.  Had  he  said,  signs  and  shadows  of  a  sacri- 
fice^  rather  than  sacrifice  ofngns^  he  had  said  better.  However, 
he  observed,  that  a  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine  is  never  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  no,  nor  in  the  Fathers ;  except  in  such  a 
qualified  sense  as  Irenseus  speaks  of^.  He  had  a  particular 
fancy,  that  the  elements  should  first  be  made  food  of,  and  then 
sacrificed  from  within:  for  so  he  hoped  to  avoid  all  extrinsic 
sacrifice,  (condemned  by  Scripture,)  and  to  account  the  better 
for  the  order  of  the  words  of  itistitution^.  Besides,  it  would 
suit  the  more  aptly  with  another  fancy  of  his,  viz.  that  though 
the  elements  were  the  body  of  the  Logos  before  manducation,  yet 
they  were  not  the  body  of  Christ,  God-man,  till  eaten  and  con- 
verted into  human  flesh^. 

14.  In  his  second  treatise  he  altered  his  notion  of  the  sacrifice 
more  ways  than  one :  whether  disgusted  with  the  Protestants  for 
slighting  his  kind  offices,  or  whether  further  instructed,  it  is 
certain,  that  he  came  much  nearer  to  the  Popish  sacrifice,  and 
brought  severer  charges  than  before,  both  against  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  as  casting  off  the  risibh  sacrifice  of  the  Church*'. 
He  forgot  his  former  speculations  about  the  sacrifice  following 
the  manducation ;  for  now  he  made  it  go  before^.  And  whereas 
formerly  he  had  disowned  any  prcpittatory  sacrificed,  content 
with  gratulatory,  after  the  Protestant  way,  he  now  made  it 
properly  propitiatory,  inventing  a  colour  for  it,  viz.  that  Christ 
himself  consecrates  by  the  minister, //&  the  elements  with  the 
Logos  and  Spirit,  is  present  with  them,  and  offered  by  himself  in 
them  and  with  them^*. 

15.  As  to  our  Lord*s  own  sacrifice  in  the  original  Eucharist, 
he  supposed  him  to  have  offered  up  that  spiritual  body  there 

^  Harch.  Concord,    p.    120,   139,  fiat  actu  vera  caro,  debet  prius  man- 

i43»  I47>  i55»  157*  158.  ducari,  et  nutritionis  lege  in  camis 

'  De  panis  et  vini  hostia  nusquam  formam  convert!.     Harch.   Concord. 

leges    in  Scripturis,  imo    neque    in  p.  80. 

Patribusj   nisi  ea  ratione  offeramus  ^  Harch.  Patr.  Consens.  p.  38,  39, 

panem  et  ejusmodi  visibilia,  quae  Ire-  40,  234,  270,  &c.  281,  282,  285. 

naeus  vocat  creaturas,  ut  non  appa-  P  Ibid,  idem,  p.  79,  274,  275. 

reamus  in  conspectu  Dei  aut  vacui  Q  Ibid.  Concord,  p.  132,  143,  161. 

aut  ingrati.  Harch.  Concord,  p.  171.  *■  Ibid,  idem,  p.  240,  263.    In  hoc 

^  Harch.   Concord,   p.  171,   174,  ^Siueprasens  et  oblatus,jp.  264.  Hos- 

1 75.  tia  offertur,  et  grata  est  mri,  et  simul 

n   Etiarosi    panis    EucharistidD  sit  propitiatoria :  non  ex  se,  sed  oblata 

virtute  caro  Christi,  et  realiter  corpus  per  Christum,  p.  300. 
Verln  ante  manducationem,  tamen  ut 
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made,  that  compound  body  of  spirit  and  element :  or  else  per- 
haps he  offered  up  his  own  natural  body  to  the  Father,  as  it 
were  in  effigy,  under  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine^. 

]6.  His  construction  of  the  words  of  institution  may  be  worth 
the  noting  as  a  particularity.  He  interprets  the  words,  "  This 
'^  is  my  body  given  for  you/'  as  if  our  Lord  had  said,  ^^  This  is 
"  my  spiritual  body,  given  me  by  my  Father ,  for  your  consolation 
'^  and  conservation^."  A  construction  scarce  tolerable,  if  there 
had  not  been  worse  invented  for  the  same  words,  to  serve  the 
like  purposes. 

I  beg  pardon,  if  I  have  been  tedious  in  recounting  the  rovings 
of  that  learned  gentleman ;  which  may  have  their  use,  and  which 
were  not  so  much  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  writei\  (for  I 
much  question  whether  any  one  else  could  have  performed  better 
in  that  way,)  as  to  the  weakness  of  the  principle  which  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  set  out  with.  Whoever  else  should  take  in 
hand  to  enrich  the  elements,  either  with  what  belongs  to  t»,  or 
with  what  belongs  to  Ood  only,  could  not  reasonably  expect  to 
succeed  any  better  than  that  ingenious  writer  did.  He  is  to  be 
commended  however  for  adhering  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  crossly 
and  for  allowing,  that  the  faithful  partake  of  Ghrist^s  body  extra 
€cenam\  and  that  the  ancient  Patriarchs  feasted  upon  the  same 
spiritual  food  that  we  do  now7.  In  other  points  where  he  judged 
ill,  he  appears  to  have  intended  well:  for  he  certainly  had  a 
warm  zeiJ  for  Grod,  loved  religion,  (or  what  he  esteemed  such,) 
and  had  firmness  enough  to  submit  to  a  kind  of  voluntary  exile 
for  it ;  as  he  has  left  upon  record  ^. 

What  the  Protestants,  in  general,  thought  of  his  first  per- 


B  Christua  in  pane  et  vino  acd-  *  Ibid,  idem,  p.  31,  80,  82,  91. 

piena,  ut  homo,  a  Patre  corpus  et  Pair.  Consens.  p.  143,  328,  239. 

sanguinem,  Verbi  scilicet  a?terni  et  7  Ibid.  Patr.  Consens.  p.  300,  30i, 

Spiritus,  obtolit  ilia  eadem  Deo  Patri  303. 

ad    gratiarum    actionem,    agnoscens  *■  Harch.  Concord,  in  dedicatione. 

I^eneficium :  vel  in  pane  et  vino  ob-  Mention  also  is  made  of  a  piece  of 

tiilit,  tanquam    in  symbolis,  corpus  his,  printed  in  1573,  with  this  title : 

suum  proprium,  sequenti  die  cruci-  De  Causis  Hsresis,  proque  ejus  £x- 

figendum.      Harch,    Patr,    Consens.  ilio,  et  Concordia  Controversiarum  in 

p.  273,  274.  Religione,    Hsereticorum,    Pontifici- 

^  Accipite  hoc  meum  corpus,  Di-  orum,   et    Pcenitentium,    Oratio    ad 

vini  mei  Spiritus,  quod  mihi  datur  Deum  Patrem.  Gesner,  Epit.  p.  515. 

pro  vobis  a  Patre  meo,  ad  vestram  This   I  have  at  second  hand  from 

consolationem,  justiiicationero,   vivi-  Mr.  Bayle,  in    the  French  Sapple- 

6cationem,  conservationem.     Harch,  ment  to  his  Dictionary,  in  the  article 


Patr.  Consens.  p.  28.  conf.  p.  29.  Harchius. 

Harch.  Concord,  p.  133. 
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formance,  and  how  coldly  they  received  his  reconciling  Bcheme% 
he  has  himself  declared  in  his  preface  to  the  second.  They  were 
oiFended,  it  seems,  with  him,  for  mistaking  his  talents,  and 
meddling  out  of  his  sphere  ;  they  approved  not  of  his  interpos- 
ing, without  judgment,  in  theological  debates,  and  admonished 
him  to  return  to  the  business  of  his  own  profession.  The  Ro- 
manists were  either  silent,  or  more  favourable  in  their  censures, 
so  far  as  appears :  and  he  was  suspected,  by  some  of  the  Lu- 
theran way,  to  incline  more  to  the  Popish  than  to  the  Protestant 
interests^.  He  was  very  impatient  for  some  answer,  thinking  it 
a  tribute  of  respect  due  to  himself  or  to  the  subject :  but  he 
lived  not  to  see  any.  Beza  was  preparing  one%  which  appeared 
at  length  in  the  year  1580,  some  time  after  Harchius's  decease. 
Beza  had  been  dilatory  in  that  matter,  under  a  serious  per- 
suasion that  such  remote  and  fanciful  speculations  might  best 
be  left  to  die  of  themselves.  But  being  at  last  overruled  by 
friends,  he  submitted  to  undertake  the  work;  as  he  tells  us 
himself^.  He  complains  frequently  of  the  author's  laboured 
obscurity,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  his  true  and  full 
meaning  c.  But  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  unfairness,  and  to 
enable  the  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  he  collected  a  com- 
petent number  of  passages  out  of  Harchius's  first  treatise,  and 
prefixed  them  to  his  own,  filling  more  than  forty  pages  with 
them. 

After  these  preliminaries,  he  fell  directly  upon  the  leading 
error  of  the  whole  system :  which  was  the  making  the  elements 
receptacles  either  of  the  eternal  Word  or  Spirit,  or  of  some  Divine 
power  or  grace^  supposed  to  be  infused  into  them,  inherent  in 

*  Conabar  dissentientes   inter   se  in  ea  re  mecum  sentiant  aut  dissen- 

Evangelicos  appellatos,  (Lutberanos  tiant  pontificii,  relatione  tamen  poat- 

inquam,)  et  Calvinistas,  sive   Zuin-  modum  acoepi,  me  potius  0Ofif|/tcitiiii 

glianos,    conciliare. Sed    tantum  quam   EvangeUcum,  ab    Evangelicis 

abest   ut  ex   meis    laboribus   ullam  idiquot  ease  judicatum.   March.  ibi(L 
reportarem  gratiam,  ut  ambobus  in        ^  De  Ccena  Domini,  adversus  Jo- 

sua  opinione  licet  dissimillima  hasren*  doci    Harcbii    Montensis    Dogmata, 

tibus,  ambo  me  veluti  riRui  et  con-  Theodori  Bezae  Responsio.  Genevan, 

temptui  habentes,  ad  medicte   roeie  1580.  pages  8vo.  160.     Reprinted  in 

pro^ssionis    harenam    indignabundi  folio,  among  tbe  Tractatus  Theologici, 

relegarint.     Harch,  Pair.  Consens,  in  (two  volumes,)  A.  D.  158a.  Geneva?, 

pra^fat.  From  p.  148.  to  p.  186. 

^  Quomodo  pontijicii  me  excepe-        ^  Besa  contr.  Harch.  p.  4.  8vo.  ed. 

rint,  vix  possum  conjecturis  assequi,  alias  d.  148.  fol.  edit, 
contra  quos  tamen  potissimum  om-        «  Ibid.  p.  5,  49,  60,  147,  148.  edit, 

nia  argumentorum  meorum  tela  diri-  prima, 
gebantur. — Verum   quomodocunque 
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them,  inirinrie  to  them,  and  permanent  with  them.  He  calk  it 
a  most  grievous  error^  full  of  impiety  h  a  notion  altogether 
unecriptural  and  absurd  H;  yea,  and  tcUder  than  either  cansub- 
staniiatum  or  transubstantiaiian,  which  it  aimed  to  correct^.  He 
proceeds  to  confute  it  at  large,  in  a  strong,  masterly  way^  worthy 
of  his  great  abilities.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  a  taste  of 
his  performance,  in  a  few  particulars ;  though  it  must  be  a  great 
disadvantage  to  it>  to  appear  as  it  were  in  miniature,  when  the 
whole  is  so  dose  and  concise :  but  it  is  necessary,  in  a  manner^  to 
give  some  kind  of  summary  view  of  it. 

I.  He  observes,  that  the  system  proposed,  under  colour  of 
magnifying  the  signs  one  way,  really  lessened  and  depreciated 
them  another  way,  as  making  them  bare  memorials  of  what  they 
ought  spiritually  to  exhibit,  namely,  of  the  natural  body,  being  in 
that  respect  made  mere  signs^  (as  any  picture  might  be>,)  rather 
than  exhibitive  signs.  And  though  he  endeavoured,  another 
way,  to  give  more  honour  to  the  signs  than  really  belonged  to 
them,  yet  he  destroyed  the  very  nature  of  signs  by  doing  it,  and 
made  quite  another  thing  of  them,  viz.  receptacles  of  the  Divinity, 
not  exhibitive  signs  or  symbols  of  the  humanity^ :  which,  in  effect, 
was  excluding  the  thing  signified  out  of  the  Sacrament,  and 
seeking  salvation  independently  on  Christ's  humanity^ ;  thereby 
subverting  the  economy  of  man's  redemption,  which  stands  in 
our  mystical  union  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ  °^. 

'  Teterrimum,  et  plane  cum  ma-  Beza,  p.  50. 

nifesta  impietate  conjunctum  errorem,  Nimium  profecto,  parce  et  jejune 

p.  5a.     Nego  igitur  et  pemego  Dei-  de   isto   signorum    genere   loquitur, 

tatem,  aut  vim  uUam  Dimnam  in  ii)sa  cum  ea  funjfi6<ruva  tanturo  vocat,  quod 

signa  infimdi :  et  in^um  esse  hoc  etiam    pictis    imaginibus    convenit. 

dogma  runum  dico,  eo  sensu  quo  Bcra,  p.  c^i. 

loquitur  et  scribit  Harchius ;  non  quo  ^  Quamvis  enim  postea  plus  etiam 

locuti   sunt  Patres,  quorum  senten-  illis  quaro  nos  tribuere  viaeatur,  ne- 

tiam  penitus  depravat.  Beza,  p.  71.  dum  ut  ilia  eztenuet:  si  quis  tamen 

s  Beza,  p.  66.  rem  totam   propius   inspiciat,  com- 

^  Harchius  magis  etiam   ineptam  periet  omnem  ngnorum  rationem  ab 

sententiam   tuetur:   qui  ut  corporis  ipso  aboleri:  ut  qui  panem  ilium  et 

naturalis  localem  prapsentiam  exclu-  vinum  illud,  non  corporis  illius  pro 

dat,  Deitaiem  ipsius  Verbi,  ex  came  nobis  traditi,  et  sonants  illius  pro 

assumpta  in  panem    ilhpsam,   relit  nobis  effusi  skftia,  sed  ipsius  esseu' 

intra  ipsum  panem  habitare,  adeoque  tialis  spterni   Filii   Dei  conceptactUa 

ipsi  re  ipsa  uniri  et  permisceri,  p.  66,  esse  contendat.    Beza,  p.  51. 

67.  1  Neque  enim  nunc  quserimus,  plus 

'  Dooemus  Sacramentorum  signi-  an  minus  in  his  vel  illis  detur,  sed  an 

ficationem,  divinitus  institutam,  neque  idem  detur,  id  est,  ilia  ipsa  Cbristi 

fwdam  esse,  qualis  est  pictarum  ima-  humanitas.      Si    hoc    negatis,    ergo 

ginum  et  aliorum  ejusmodi  vulgarium  extra  Christi   humanitatem    salutem 

siffnorum,  sed  cum  ipsa  rerum  sig-  quieritis.    Beza,  p.  95. 

nificatarum   prtebitione   conjunctam.  ^x^  Vid.  Beza,  p.  96,  97, 133,  &c. 
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2.  Beza  observes  further,  at  large,  that  it  is  manifestly  wrong 
to  interpret  body  givm  for  yoUy  and  Nood  shed^  of  any  thing  but 
the  fia/»ra/body  and  blood  ngnifi&d  in  the  Encharist,  and  therein 
also  mystically  or  spiritually  givtn  and  recwo^^, 

3.  Against  ifihereiU  graces,  Tirtues^  powers,  &c.  he  pleads, 
that  to  suppose  pardon^vinp^  graee-gimng^  life-giving  powers  to 
be  lodged  in  the  elements,  is  transferring  Divine  powers  from 
iheir  proper  seat,  where  only  they  can  reside,  to  things  altogether 
incapable  of  sustaining  them  or  receiving  them :  in  shorty  it  is 
communicating  to  inanimate  creatures  the  incommunicable  attri- 
butes, properties,  or  powers  of  God®. 

4.  He  enforces  his  plea  by  observing,  that  it  is  attributing 
more  to  the  signs,  than  to  the  Word  of  God  which  makes  them 
signs,  and  of  which  as  high  things  are  predicated  in  Scripture, 
but  without  any  supposal  of  an  inherent  or  intrinsic  power  infused 
into,  or  lodged  in  the  sounds  or  syllables?. 

5.  He  enforces  it  still  further  by  observing,  that  it  is  attri- 
buting more  to  the  inanimate  elements  than  could  be  justly 
ascribed  to  the  Apostles  or  others  who  wrought  miracles;  not 
by  any  inherent  or  intrinsic  powers  infused  into  them,  but  by  the 
sole  power  of  God  extrinsic  to  them  ^. 

6.  He  adds,  that  it  is  ascribing  more  to  the  bread  and  wine, 
the  sacramental  body,  than  could  be  justly  ascribed  even  to  our 
Lord^s  own  natural  body  considered  in  itself,  or  abstracted  from 
his  Divinity y  the  only  proper  seat  or  svhject  of  such  powers'.  He 
dwells  upon  this  topic,  as  well  to  guard  it  from  cavil  and  mis- 
construction, as  to  imprint  it  the  deeper  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers,  being  indeed  singly  sufficient  and  unanswerable,  when 
rightly  understood.  For  if  even  a  personal  union  makes  not  the 
humanity  of  Christ  life-giving  in  itself^  or  so  as  to  become  the 
proper  seat  or  subject  of  such  powers',  much  less  can  any  supposed 
union  of  the  Logos  or  of  the  Spirit  with  the  elements  make 

^  Beza,  p.  67,  68,  69,  70,  89,  90.  res  inanimatas,  transferal,  aut  certe 

°  Spiritualia  ac  divina  (cujusmodi  cum  illis  communicet.    Beza,  p.  70, 

incorporatio  in  Christum,  et  in  eodem  71.  conf.  114, 115, 130 — 136. 
collatum    justificationisy     sanctifica-        p  Beaa,  p.  133, 134, 135. 
tionis,  et  tandem  gloriflcationis,  seu        4  Ibid.  p.  75,  76,  77, 132, 133, 134. 
vita  aterruB  donum)  per  alium,  ut  ullo        '  Ibid.  p.  77,  78,  79, 134. 
raodo  efficient  em  causa  m,  si  quis  no-         "  Aia  r^v  rfw^fiimfv  avrn^^Mi^y,  avrri 

bis  tribui  existimet;  aut  rerum  Divi-  [o-^il  C^>onot6s,    Theod.Dud,  p.  184. 

nanim  prorsus  est  imperitus,  aut  jAane  Caro  Christi  per  se  vivifica  non  est, 

impius :    ut  qui  quod  unius  Dei  est  sed    vivificandi   vim   a    Spiritu   cui 

incommunicabiliter,     tarn    proprium  juncta  est,  id  est,  a  Divinitate  mutu- 

quam  ipsa  Deltas,  ad  panem  el  vmum,  alur.     Albertinus,  p.  341.  conf.  758. 
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them  the  subject  or  seat  of  life-gimng  powers  ^  If  it  should  be 
pleaded,  that  a  heaUng  virtue  went  out  of  Christ^s  body^,  even 
that  would  not  reach  the  case,  were  it  really  fact ;  since  healing 
virtues  and  grace-giving  powers  are  widely  different.  But  the 
texts  say  not  that  virtue  went  out  of  his  body^  but  out  of  him,  or 
from  him :  neither  is  it  said,  that  he  felt  in  his  hody^  but  that 
he  knew  in  himself;  knew  that  a  miraculous  operation  {Ivvaius] 
had  gone  forth  from  him ;  which  was  said,  to  intimate  that  a 
miraculous  virtue  or  power  really  resided  in  him^  as  God-man, 
but  in  no  man  else^. 
I  return  to  Beza. 

7.  He  takes  occasion  to  expose  the  doctrine  of  an  oral  man- 
ducation  of  Christy  or  of  the  Spirit,  as  palpably  absurd'. 

8.  He  more  particularly  exposes  the  notion  of  the  unworthy'^s 

receiving  the  res  Sacramenti,  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament,  and 

not  with  any  benefit,  but  to  certain  destruction,    A  contradiction 

to  all  the  Scripture  phrases  in  that  article,  phrases  of  a  kind  and 

gracious  import,  words  of  favour,  and  blessing,  and  comfort ; 

and  such  as  will  no  more  admit  of  a  destructive  meaning,  than 

light,  or  life,  or  health,  or  peace,  or  immortality  can  admit  of  it7. 

Indeed,  Christ  is  ojered  both  to  worthy  and  unworthy  in  the 

holy  Communion :  and  to  the  former,  who  receive  him,  he  is  a 

life-giver  and  preserver,  while  to  the  latter,  who  reject  him,  he 

is  a  judge  and  avenger.     Still  Christ  received  is  always  health, 

and  life,  and  blessing  to  the  receiver'  :  and  it  is  Christ  refected^ 

^  N.  B.  The  man  Cfaiist  (according  vera  fide  non  prsedita  rem  Sacramenti 

to  ihe  ruU  of  e(mmutticatioidiomatum,  repudiat:    ac    proinde  reus  non  fit 

and  after  the  D«r«ona/  way  of  speaking)  talis  quispiam  indigne  sumpti  corporis 

may  be  said  to  be  God,  Ltfe-giver,  et  sangmnis  Domini,  (nisi  per  corpus 

&c.     But  as  the  human  nature  cannot  et  sangvinem    ipsa  illorum   symbola 

be  said  to  be  the  Divine  nature,  so  metonymia    sacramentali    intelligas,) 

neither  can  it  be  said  to  be  efficiently  sed  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  Con- 


or properly  /(fe-otiTtn^.      Much  less  f0mp/f,etperincredulitatem  r^piM^to/t. 

can  it  be  said  of  the  elements,  which  Usque  adeo  coniuncta  sunt  et 

are  not  so  much  as   hypostatically  connexa  vita  et  caro  CJhristi,  ^uoniam 

united,  nor  can   claim   any  benefit  caro  Filii  Dei  est,  ut  neque  vitae  par- 

from  the  rule  of  communicatwidioma'  ticeps  esse  quisquam  extra  illius  car- 

ium,  or  from    the   use  of  personal  nis,  unici  vinculi   nostrse  cum  vita 

phrases.  colhgationis,  participationem    possit, 

^  See  Mark  v.  30.     Luke  vi.  19.  neque  quisquam  illius  esse  particejfs, 

viii.  46.  sive  in  Verbo,  sive  in  Sacramentis, 

*  Cognoscens  divinum  opus  a  se  qui  ex  ea  non  vivi/icetur :  et  qui  con- 

patratum.    Vid.  Oleanus  in  Matt.  p.  trarium  statuunt,  Christum  aioidant : 

375,  376.    Wolfius,  Cur.  Crit.  in  loc.  de  quibus  quid  statuendum  sit,  docet 

>  Beza,  p.  86,  &c.  100.  Spiritus  Sanctus,  i  John  iv.  3.  Beza, 

y  Ibid.  p.  99, 100, 101,  I03, 103.  ibid.  p.  ioq.    Conf.  Beza  contr.  Pap- 

'  Omnes  quidem  manum  et  os  af-  pum  de  Unione  hypostatica,  p.  138, 

ferentes  sifmAola  recipiunt,  mens  vero  139,  140. 
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not  Christ  received,  who  becomes  to  every  unworthy  communicant 
both  n,  judge  and  a  ref>enger\  This  reasoning  appears  to  be  just 
and  solid :  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that,  after  the  latest  re- 
finements in  this  article,  by  the  help  of  a  distinction  between 
external  and  internal  eating  of  the  same  enriched  body^,  yet  the 
difficulty  remains  as  before,  and  cannot  be  evaded.  For  unless 
the  unworthy  (who  are  the  external  eaters)  are  supposed 
externally  and  orally  to  eat  both  the  bread  and  the  grace,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  eat  the  body^  which  is  supposed  to  mean  and 
to  consist  of  both^  and  is  not  the  enriched  body^  if  either  be  want- 
ing. All  that  can  be  made  out,  in  that  way,  is,  that  the 
untoorthy  eat  one  part  of  the  pretended  spiritual  body,  and  not 
the  other  pari ;  they  eat  the  gross  part,  viz.  the  bread,  not  the 
finer,  viz.  the  grace :  which,  in  other  words,  is  saying,  that  they 
eat  not  the  body;  and  therefore  the  distinction  so  applied 
destroys  itself.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  nothing  but  the  sign  is 
externally  eaten,  and  nothing  but  the  thing  signified  is  eaten 
internally :  therefore  to  imagine  an  external  or  an  internal  eating 
both  of  sign  and  thing,  confounded  in  one,  and  called  a  spiritual 
body^  is  joining  together  incompatible  ideas.     But  I  pass  on. 

9.  Beza  takes  notice  how  Harchius's  system  might  lay  a 
foundation  for  bread-worship,  stronger  and  firmer  than  even  the 
Popish  one  does,  because  of  the  union  or  mixture  of  essential 
Divinity  with  the  elements,  which  it  introduces  and  rests  upon<^. 
He  adds,  that  it  would  go  near  to  destroy  the  sursum  corda,  the 
lifting  up  of  the  heart,  so  much,  and  so  justly  celebrated  by  the 
ancients.  For  if  the  elements  really  contain  such  immense 
treasures,  what  need  have  we  to  looi  up  to  the  natural  body 
above?  Or  what  have  we  to  do  but  to  look  down  to  those 
impanated  riches,  to  the  elements  ennobled  with  all  graces  and 
virtues^  and  replenished  with  that  very  Divinity  which  makes  the 
humanity  so  considerable^  ? 

10.  When  Beza  came  to  answer  on  the  head  of  sacrifice,  he 
appeared  to  be  much  concerned  at  Harchius's  unfair  and  un- 
generous dealing,  in  reviving  stale  accusations  against  Protest- 
ants, without  so  much  as  taking  notice  of  the  strong  and 
repeated  replies  e.     He  avers  solemnly,  that  the  reformed  had 

^  Christus  igitur  ipse,  turn  in  Verbo,  Papp.  p.  140. 
turn  in  Sacramentis,  eos  ouidem  a        ^  See  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  part  i. 

Guibus  sumitur,  id  est,  fideles,  vivi-  p,  208,  351 — 356. 
ficat:  incredulos  autem  non  recepius,        c  Beza,  p.  146,  147. 
Hed  repudiatus  judicat.     Beza  ctnUr,        d  Ibid.  p.  147.        ^  Ibid.  p.  15a. 
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been  so  far  from  discarding  the  eucharutical  M^crifijce^  that  they 
fndy  had  most  strictly  preserved  it,  or  rather  retrieved  it,  fixing 
it  upon  its  true  and  ancient  basis.  Therefore  he  resented  Har- 
chius's  misreport,  in  this  article^  as  a  grievous  calumny^  upon  the 
Protestant  name^  since  the  Protestants  had  not  rejected  aU 
sacrifice,  no  nor  so  much  as  a  visible  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharists. 
This  was  the  turn  that  Beza  gave  to  that  matter ;  and  it  was 
the  right  turn,  made  use  of  before  by  Bucer  in  1546.  For  Bucer 
was  so  far  from  submitting  to  the  injurious  charge  of  discarding 
the  sacrifice,  that  he  retorted  that  very  charge^  and  justly,  upon 
the  accusers  themselves :  not  merely  pleading,  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestants  against  the  Romanists,  that  we  have  a  sacrifice  as 
well  as  they,  but  that  we  on/y  had  kept  it,  and  that  they  had 
Uat  it,  or  however  had  so  lamentably  depraved  or  smothered  it, 
that  what  remained  of  it  was  next  to  none^.  This  he  said,  and 
this  he  proved,  beyond  all  reasonable  contradiction.  They  must 
be  very  little  acquainted  with  those  two  excellent  men,  Bucer  and 
Beza,  who  can  suspect  that  they  admitted  of  no  sacrifice  but 
mental  or  vocal  only  :  for  they  were  firm  and  constant  friends  to 
the  Christian  sacrifice,  rightly  understood ;  to  external  sacrifice^ 


f  Cam  totidem  ilia  oonstet  a  nobis  perversa.    Bucer,  ibid,  p.  346.   Conf. 

diliffenter  fieri,  cabmmiator  in  eo  de-  p.  144,  a6i. 

prehendetur,  quod  sacrtficium  a  nobis        ^  External  sacrifice  has  been  owned, 

sublatum  esse  dicat.    Beza,  p.  153.  not  only  by  Bucer  and  Beza,  but  by 

f  Quo  sensu  veteres  Coenam  Do-  Hoper,  Jewel,   Bilson,   Fulke,  Zan* 

mini  $acriHcium  vocarint,  apertissime  chius,  Cbrastovius,  Momsus,  Scbar- 

Hquet      Ostendat    autem    Harchius  plus,   Field,   Spalatensis,  Montague, 

ecqaid    tandem  istorwn    in    nostris  Lany,  Patrick,  and  many  more,  wbo 

codesiia  pnetermittatur;    et  tunc  a  yet  admitted  none  but  «p»ri/tia/ sacri- 

nobis    vinbile    sacrificium    aboUtum  fice :  neither  do  I  know  that  any  of 

esse  clamitet.    Beza,  p.  155.  the  old  Protestant  Divines  ever  re- 

^  Demonstrabo  hcec  ipsa  veteris  jected  external  sacrifice,  but  in  the 
Ecclesiae,  et  S.  Patrum  sacr^cia  nos  sense  of  extrinsic,  in  which  both 
vere  offerre  et  sacrificare:  vestros  vero  Scripture  and  Fathers  reject  it. 
sacrificulos  ilia  cuncta  a  missis  suis  N.  B.  Extrinsic  sacrifice  means 
omnique  sua  administratione  aut  something  ab  extra,  as  a  goat,  a  lamb, 
prorsus  renuwisse,  aut  eerie pervertisse,  a  loaf,  all  extrinsic  to  us  :  intrinsic  is 
ut  autoritatibus  omnibus  S.  Patrum  what  proceeds  ab  inttts,  from  within 
extremae  impietatis  convincantur  et  ourselves ;  as  all  our  true  services  do, 
condemnentur.  Bucer  contr,  Latom.  whether  internal  and  invisible,  or  ex- 
lib,  ii.  p.  146.  temal  and  visible :  and  therefore  if  all 

Planum  faciam  in  nostris  ecclesiis  true  services  are  properly  sacrifices, 

restituta  esse  cum  genera  omnia  ^acrt-  there  must  of  consequence  be  some 

ficiorum   et  ohlationum  quae    offerre  visible,  external  sacnfices.     But  we 

vetus  Ecclesia  solita  est deinde  ought  carefully  to  note,  how  the  an- 

ostendam  Ecclesise  veteris  sacrificia  cient  writers  used  words  or  phrases. 

et  oblationes  per  vestros    sacrifices  If    I  mistake    not,  Lactantms    and 

aut  esse  omnino  sublata,  aut  penitus  Austin  rejected  all  visible  sacrifice. 
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and  that  principally  in  the  Eucharist,  as  all  the  Fatliers  were. 
Had  but  the  Protestant  Divines,  as  many  as  came  after  them, 
been  as  careful  and  accurate  as  they  were  in  the  stating  the 
main  question,  and  as  constant  in  abiding  by  it,  many  intricate 
disputes  which  have  since  risen  might  have  been  happily  pre- 
vented. For,  indeed,  the  great  question  between  the  Bomanista 
and  us,  is  not  whether  the  Eucharist  be  a  proper^  or  a  visible,  or 
an  external  sacrifice,  but  whether  it  be  an  extrinsic  sacrifice  or 
no ;  and  whether  their  Eucharist  or  ours  is  that  Gospel  sacrifice 
which  our  Lord  instituted,  and  which  all  antiquity  acknowledged. 
It  will  be  found,  upon  just  inquiry,  that  our  eucharistical 
sacrifice  is  the  true  one,  and  that  their  Iread-sacrifice  (for  it 
is  really  no  better,  fiction  set  aside)  is  as  much  a  corruption, 
though  not  altogether  so  novel  or  so  dangerous  a  corruption,  as 
their  bread-worship.     But  I  return. 

From  the  time  of  Beza^s  answer,  Harchius  and  his  system 
have  been  very  little  mentioned  :  both  seem  to  have  been  almost 
buried  in  oblivion  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  or  more. 
Only  Mr.  Bale  takes  notice^  of  some  slight  mention  made  of 
Harchius,  by  Rivet,  in  some  letters  to  Militiere,  alias  Brachet, 
in  the  last  century.  Indeed  the  Romanists,  since  that  tim^, 
have  sometimes  invidiously  and  insidiously  charged  the  Protestr 
ants  as  interpreting  the  words  of  institution  to  such  a  sense  as 
either  to  make  two  personal  bodies  of  Christ,  or  to  imagine  some 
oihet  fictitious  body,  substituted  as  the  res  sacramenti^  instead  of 
the  natural.  The  Protestants  rejected  the  injurious  aspersion 
with  disdain,  resenting  it  as  a  great  reproach,  to  be  so  much  as 
suspected  of  any  such  thing^  but  insisting  upon  it,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  that  the  words,  this  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my 
bloody  could  not  reasonably  be  interpreted  of  any  thing  else  but 
the  natural  body  and  blood,  represented,  and  sacramentally 
exhibited  in  the  holy  Communion  "^. 


admittiDg  none  but  invisible,  under  ^  Quseritur  ergo,  quid  sit  corpus 

the  Gospel :  but  then  they  meant  by  meum,  sanguis  mens,     Noa  candide, 

vwisible,  the  same  with  intrinsic ;  and  et  libere,  ac  libenter  respondemus, 

they  call  it  invisible  with  respect  to  its  Kara  rb  pryrhv  interpretandum,  cum 

invisible  source,  as   it  comes  from    Hesychio  in  Levitici  xzii. est  igi- 

within,  tur  corpus  illud;  id  est,  solida  sub- 

^  In  the  Supplement  to  Bayle'a  stantia  Attmantf  fiafttr«,  quam  assump- 

Dictionary,  or  in  the  last  French  edi-  tam  in  utero  Virginis  circuntulit  m 

tion,  in  the  article  Harchius,  hypostasi  sua  Verbum ;    quam  cruci 

1  Vid.  Chamier,  Panstrat.  tom.  iv.  affixam,  et  in   sepulchro  depositam 

p.  5  38, 5  29.  suscitavit  a  mortuis quam  denique 
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From  the  accounts  now  laid  before  you,  iny  Reverend  Bre- 
thren, I  take  the  Kberty  to  observe,  that  some  late  notions  of 
the  Eucharist  appear  to  be  little  else  but  the  remains  of  that 
confueum  which  first  began  in  the  decline  of  the  seventh  century : 
and  the  fundamental  error  of  all  lies  in  the  want  of  a  right 
notion  of  symboUeal  language,  as  before  hinted.  Hence  it  is 
that  eigns  have  been  supposed  either  literally  to  be,  or  literally  to 
vaeloie,  the  very  things  eignified^  viz.  the  Divine  body,  or  the 
Divine  graces,  virtues,  or  powers.  Beza  cleared  up  what  con- 
cerned the  latter  with  great  acumen  and  force :  and  the  whole 
question  has  been  more  minutely  discussed  since  by  several  able 
hands'^;  but  more  especially  by  the  very  acute  and  learned 
Ghamier,  who  has  in  reality  exhausted  the  question,  both 
historically  and  argumentatively,  in  his  disputes  against  the 
Romanists^. 

I  may  note  by  the  way,  that  the  Romanists,  from  the  time 
of  the  Trent  GouncilP,  have  commonly  maintained  some  kind  of 
physical  efficiency  in  the  outioard  sacraments,  together  with  in- 
herent graces  as  infused  into  the  elements  :  though  some  of  their 
ablest  Divines  have  scarce  known  what  to  make  of  the  Trent 
doctrine  on  that  head,  but  have  in  a  manner  given  up  the  thing ^ 
contending  merely  for  tcorele  or  natnes.  Cardinal  Allen,  one  of 
the  shrewdest  of  them,  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  and  ex- 
posed it :  being  aware  how  ridiculous  it  would  be,  to  imagine 
any  inherent  or  intrinsic  powers  to  have  been  infused  into  clay 
and  spittle,  into  handkerchiefs  and  aprons,  or  into  St.  Peter^s 
shadow^ :  neither  durst  Bellarmine  afterwards  be  at  all  positive 

tnuistulit  in  ccelos,  inde  reddendam  Deo  infiua  Sacramento,  aut  ejus  ma- 

terria  poatremo  adventu.     Chamier,  teriae,  cum  ea  qualitas  neque  spiritU' 

Panstrai.  torn.  iv.  p.  528.  alts,   neque    corporaUs   esse    possit. 

°   Hooker,  book  v.  chap.  57,  60,  Nam  si  eorporalts  esset,  nihil  adjuva- 

67.    Gasp.  Laurentius,  Defens.  Sa-  ret   ad    sptritwilem  effectum   magis 

deelis,  p.  382,  &c.     Rivet.  Cathol.  —  quam  ipsa  natura  aquse :  et  spiritvaUs 

Orth.  torn.  ii.  p.  5,  &c.     Vossius  de  qualitas  non  potest  inesse  in  corpore 

Sacnun.  Vi  et  Efflcacia.    Le  Blanc,  tanquaro  in  subjecto,     Sed  id  volunt, 

Thes.  p.  253.     Preservative   against  hanc  esse  virtutem  Sacraroentorum, 

Popery,  vol.  ii.  tit.  7.  p.  32.    Alber-  ordinari,  moceri,  appUcarit  eUvari  a 

tinus,p.503.  Deo    ad   effectum    spiritualem. 

®  Chamier,   Panstrat.  tom.  iv.  p.  Christus  accipiendo  lutwn  aut  sali- 

51 — 96.  vam,  non  imjpn^sU  illis,  multo  minus 

P  Si  quia  dizerit  Sacramenta  novs  umbrtB  Petri,  aliquam  qualitatem  me- 

l^is  non  continere  gratiam  quam  sig-  dicam ;    sed   utendo,  ac  applicando, 

nificant, anathema  sit.     Conctl.  elevavit  eas,  &c.     Alanus  de  Euchar, 

Trident,  sess.  vii.  can.  6.  p.  130.    Compare  my  Re\new,  vol.  iv. 

4  Noli   putare  id   Patres   dicere,  p.  698, 699. 
quasi  sit  aliqua  permanens  qualitas  a 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  V.  Q 
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on  that  head*^.  But  yet  both  of  them  were  minded  to  contrive 
some  verbal  evasion,  whereby  to  make  a  show  of  nuuntaining 
what  in  reality  they  had  yielded  up.  They  pretended  I  know 
not  what  Divine  movement^  raising  or  enabling  the  elements  to 
produce  the  effect:  which  was  somewhat  like  the  subtilty  of 
those  who  not  knowing  how  to  ascribe  thought  to  matter^  as 
such,  either  added  motion  to  matter,  or  had  recourse  to  Divine 
omnipotence,  to  salve  the  hypothesis.  Only  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  two  cases,  that  thought  is  a  communicable  attribute, 
which  a  creature  may  have ;  but  a  grace-giving  power  is  incom^ 
municable^  and  can  reside  only  in  a  Divine  Being.  Gerard  Vossius 
has  well  observed  ^  that  the  evasion  before  mentioned  was  a  mere 
evasion  :  and  indeed  it  amounts  only  to  so  many  unmeaning 
words,  artfully  thrown  together  as  a  fine-spun  covering,  to  hide 
the  flaws  of  a  false  hypothesis.  Be  the  Divine  movement  what  it 
will,  it  can  never  shake  God's  attributes  from  his  essence^  or  his 
incommunicable  powers  from  his  nature,  so  as  to  transfer  or 
impart  them  to  a  foreign  subject.  God  may  cooperate  with  the 
elements,  so  as  to  affect  the  soul,  w^hile  they  affect  the  body: 
but  his  operations  and  powers,  though  assistant  or  concurrent, 
are  not  inherent  or  intermingled,  but  are  entirely  distinct;  and 
are  as  truly  extrinsic  to  the  elements,  as  the  Deity  is  to  the 
creature.  When  and  where  the  elements  are  duly  administered 
and  received,  God  does  then  and  there  work  the  effect,  pursuant 
to  his  promise  and  covenant^.  The  elements  are  the  occasional 
causes,  as  it  were,  and  he  the  efficient :  this  is  the  whole  of  that 
matter. 

If  what  hath  been  said  may  be  thought  sufficient  to  vindicate 

r  Non  esse  controversiam  de  modo  effectus  supernaturalis.  Aibertinus^  p. 

quo  SacramenU  sant  causae,  an  phy-  503. 

sice,  &c.        ct  rursum  si  physice,  an        Res  ipsa  quae  anitur  nobiscum  in 

per  aliquam  qualitatem  inhterentem,  conjunctione    spirituali,    nequaouam 

an  per  solam  Dei  motionem,  Bellarm.  cum  iUis  signis  unitur :  alioqui  so- 

lib.  ii.  cap.  I.  p. 30.  cramentalis    etiam    liaec    uniu  [unio 

"  Ck>n)nientum   hoc  de  effectu  ab  pacti]  esset  dicenda  spnituaUs;  que 

ac/tonw  vi  orto,  nee  tamen  a  vi  tn/ema  ipsa    quoque    signa    vivificaret:    et 

ejus,  cujus  actio  est,  profecto  merum  signa    ipsa    sacramentalia    non   am- 

KpTfaifnryfTov  est,  eademque  facilitate,  plius    essent   insfrumentat   sed    ipsa 

qua  citra  probationem  uUam  affertur,  forent    causa    eficiens    et  formaUs: 

etiam  rejici  debet.  Vossius  de  Sacram.  quod   est  oBtSkoyou,  et  naturae  Sa- 

Vi  et  J^ficacia,  p.  253.  cramentorum,  atque  Spiritus  Sanoti 

^  Efl^ctum  non  attingunt  proprie,  energise,  fideioue  proprietati  omnino 

sed  operari  dicuntur,  quia  wfl  sunt,  repugnans.      Gasp.  Laurent,  Index, 

Deus  juxta  promissionem  suam  ope-  Error.  Greg,  de  Valeni.  in  0pp.  Sa* 

ratur,  et  concurrit  ad  productionem  deel.  p.  380. 
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the  received  doctrine  of  this  Sacrament,  as  a  sacrament,  then  the 
other  notion  of  it,  together  with  the  bread^acrifice  built  upon  it, 
must  fall  of  course  :  and  we  may  reasonably  rest  contented  with 
what  our  excellent  Church  has  all  along  taught  us,  both  of  the 
sacrament  and  sacrifice :  which  in  truth  is  no  other  doctrine  but 
what  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  from 
the  beginning,  and  downwards  for  six  whole  centuries,  have  de- 
livered :  here  fix  we,  and  abide.  And  that  the  reasonableness  of 
our  so  abiding  may  yet  more  clearly  and  more  succinctly  appear, 
I  beg  leave  here  to  throw  in  a  few  pertinent  considerations,  for  a 
kind  of  recapitulation  of  what  I  have  before  said. 

I.  Let  it  be  considered  what  pains  have  been  taken  some  way 
or  other  to  enrich  and  ennoble  a  bread-sacrifice,  in  order  to  make 
it  bear,  or  to  suit  it  to  a  Gospel  state,  and  yet  none  of  the  ways 
will  answer  upon  a  strict  trial ;  unless  we  could  be  content  to 
rest  in  vxnds  which  have  no  consistent  or  no  determined  ideas. 
Shall  we  fill  the  elements  with  Divinity^  like  as  our  Lord's  per- 
sonal  body  is  filled "  f  A  vain  thought !  But  supposing  it  were 
fact,  yet  shall  we  sacrifice  the  Divine  essence,  or  any  of  the  Di- 
vine persons!  God  forbid.  Yet  Harchius,  in  his  way,  was 
forced  to  admit  of  that  absurdity,  in  order  to  make  out  hiB  pure 
and  unbloodff^  and  propitiatory  sacrifice^  :  and  so  must  all  they 
who  build  upon  the  same  general  principles,  if  they  mean  to  be 
consistent  with  themselves. 

Or  shall  we,  to  avoid  the  former  absurdity,  endeavour  only  to 
enrich  the  elements  with  grace-gimng  or  life-giving  powers  ?  That 
would  be  sacrificing  the  Divine  attributes^  as  before,  only  with  the 
additional  absurdity  of  abstracting  them  from  the  essence^  and 
placing  them  in  a  creature,  an  inanimate  creature. 

Or  shall  we  call  it  only  the  sacrificing  of  grace  and  pardon, 
first  lodged  in  the  elements,  and  next  transferred  from  them  to 
us !    But  how  shall  we  make  sense  of  itx :  and  if  we  could,  how 

"  The  smiUiwdes  made  ute  of  for  5.  As  the  burning  bush  was  a  she- 

asaf^nifying  the  consecrated  dements,  ckinak  of  God ;  so,  &c. 

(chiefly  since  the  seventh  century,)  All  of  them  novels  and  foreign; 

are  these  &vt :  and  betraying  great  forgetfulness  of 

I.  As  the  \^£  deified,  in  a  roan-  emnboUeat  linage,  or  sacramental 

ner,  the  natural  body ;  so,  &c.  phrases. 

a.  As  the  /vMess  of  the  Godhead  '  Harchius,  Patr.  Coraena.  p.  240, 

dwelt  in  Christ's  body;  so,  &c.  263,  273,  275,  280,  299,  ^. 

^.  As  the  Hoip  Ghost  formed  the  7  N.  B.  M^hatever  the  Fathers  mav 

body  in  the  womb ;  so,  &c.  be  conceived  to  have,  looking  at  all 

4.  As  the  Hofy  Ghost  inhabited  the  that  way,  is  either  to  be  understood  of 

man  Jesus ;  so,  &c.  what  is  concurrent  with  the  elements, 

Q  2 
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would  it  answer  the  purposes  intended  by  it !  It  is  very  certain, 
that  good  Christians  are  endowed  with  infused  and  inhsrent  graces. 
Now^  supposing  that  the  elements  have  the  same,  (which  however 
is  a  wild  supposition,)  yet  that  could  only  make  the  elements,  90 
far,  equal  to  every  good  Christian.  But  still  the  good  Christian^ 
though  equal  only  in  that  view,  will  be  as  much  a  nobler  sacrifice 
than  the  elements^  as  man,  the  living  image  of  Ood,  is  better  than 
a  dead  loaf  Why  then  so  much  earnestness  for  a  dead  sacrifice, 
(were  it  really  any,)  in  preference  to  so  many  better  living  ones  ? 
Or  what  sense  or  consistency  can  there  be  in  proclaiming,  that 
such  dead  sacrifice,  and  ofi*ered  by  man,  is  the  most  sublime  and 
Divine  sacrifice  that  men  or  an^ds  can  ofier* ;  especially  consi- 
dering, that  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  can  never  rise  higher  than 
the  value  of  the  sacrificer^f 

Shall  we  at  length  say  (which  appears  to  be  the  last  refuge) 
that  the  sacred  elements  are  the  most  perfect  and  consummate 
representatives  of  the  natural  body  and  blood,  answering  to  the 
originals  as  completely,  as  exemplified  copies  do  to  charters^  or  to 
letters  patents  f  Such  toords  are  easily  thrown  out :  but  what 
sense  do  they  bear,  or  what  Scripture  or  Fathers  have  ever  used 
them^  I  Or  to  what  purpose  can  it  be,  to  make  use  of  swelling 
and  magnificent  phrases,  without  any  coherent  or  determinate 
ideas  I  Besides  that  even  the  original  body  and  blood  do  not 
operate  efflciefitly,  as  the  elements  are  supposed  to  do,  but  meri- 

not  inhering  in  them ;  or  else,  it  is  to  Christian  Sacrifice  explained,  p.  156, 
be  interpreted  of  the  whole  sacramental  1 57  of  this  volume, 
solemnity,  in  which  God  bears  his  *  See  my  Christian  Sacrifice  ex- 
part  :  and  then  it  is  no  more  than  say-  plained,  p.  146.  Pet.  Martyr.  Com- 
ing, that  God  is  in  the  Sacraments,  as  ment.  ad  i  Cor.  p.  48,  65.  Zanchius, 
he  really  is,  and  operates  in  both,  as  tom.  vi.  p.  313,  315.  alias  ad  Ephes, 
he  really  does.  It  may  he  justly  said,  p.  424.  Benedict.  Aretius,  Loc. 
that  the  abiding  virtue  oi  Baptism,  Comm.  p.  3^4.  Pet.  du  Moulin, 
( not  the  inherent  virtue  of  watery  which  Buckler  of  Faith,  p.  4 1 6.  A  natome 
is  none,)  operates  as  long  as  a  man  Missce,  p.  168.  Rivet.  Summ.  Con- 
lives.  See  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  646.  trov.  tom.  ii.  p.  108.  Animadv.  ad 
That  is,  God  applies  and  continues  Cassand.  p.  38. 
the  graces  and  privileges  of  that  seal,  ^  Cardinal  Perron  made  use  of  that 
and  his  work  is  sure  and  lasting,  vaunting  plea,  that  affected  and  foreign 
And  if  God  operated  with  the  con^  similitude,  and  was  thus  answered : 
secrated  elements  reserved  in  the  Stupenda  prorsus  est  bominis  au- 
Church,  or  in  prii'ate  houses,  for  dacia,  veteritus  tribuentis  id  de  quo 
many  days  or  weeks  after ;  it  was  not  ne  per  somnium  quidem  cogitarunt. 
because  the  elements  retained  any  tn-  Quis  enim  illorum  unquara  observa- 
herent  virtues,  but  because  God  is  vit,  aut  tantillum  subinnuit,  euchari- 
true  and  constant  to  his  own  cove-  stiam  hoc  sensu  antUypum  appellari  ? 
nants  or  ordinances.  NuUus,  nemo.  Albertin.  p. 377.  Conf. 

*  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  part  ii.  p.  60,  p.  437,  443,  471. 
67,  141.    Compare  my  Appendix  to 
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tariously^,  and  that  by  means  of  the  Divinity  which  personcUly 
resiiled  and  resides  in  them :  therefore,  unless  the  elements  have 
the  same  Divinity  personally  united  with  them,  they  can  be  no 
such  consummate  proxy  as  hath  been  pretended.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  account  must  either  at  length  resolve  into  a  personal  union 
of  the  elements  with  the  Logos^  or  amount  to  nothing.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  turn  and  try  this  matter  every  way,  in  order  to 
guard  the  more  strongly  against  a  common  failing,  viz.  the  rest- 
ing in  a  string  of  unmeaning  words,  which  really  carry  in  them 
no  certain  or  no  consistent  ideas.  For  so  it  is,  i\i9X  false  systems 
generally  have  been  kept  up  by  such  as  intend  not  to  deceive 
others,  but  are  really  deceived  themselves :  and  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  them  to  call  over  their  ideas,  or  to  examine  their  terms 
with  due  care. 

2.  To  what  has  been  said,  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  worth 
considering,  that  many  true  and  sound  principles  of  our  own 
Church,  and  of  the  ancient  churches  also,  (as  may  be  under- 
stood from  what  has  been  hinted,)  must  be  given  up,  before  we 
could  admit  the  hread-sacrifice ;  and  that  when  it  is  brought  in, 
it  can  never  find  rest,  till  it  thrusts  out  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross, 
as  I  have  shewn  elsewhere  ^.  Some  perhaps  might  modestly  re- 
solve to  stop  in  the  midway;  but  they  would  be  the  less  con- 
sistent in  doing  it:  for  the  natural,  necessary,  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  other  principle,  regularly  pursued,  must  at 
length  terminate  in  rejecting  the  cross-sacrifice.  If  our  Eucharist 
is  a  sacrifice  of  the  elements^  so  was  our  Lord's  also ;  or  else  ours 
and  his  will  not  tally :  and  he  must  have  sacrificed  himself  sX  the 
same  time;  or  else  other  accounts  will  not  answer e.  And  if 
such  was  the  case,  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  was  effectually  pre- 
eluded,  since  our  Lord  was  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  himself  but 
otice^.  The  sacrifice  of  the  cross  cannot,  in  this  way,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  continuation  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  original  Eucharist, 
for  these  reasons :  i .  The  subject-matter  could  not  be  the  same  : 
for  neither  bread  nor  toine  could  have  any  place  in  the  oblation 
of  the  cross.  2.  The  number  could  not  be  one;  for  in  the  ori- 
ginal Eucharist  are  supposed  two  sacrifices,  the  elemental  and 
personal,  whereas  upon  the  cross  there  could  be  no  more  than 


^  AgnoBCtmus  camem  vere  ottn/S-  Rivet,  torn.  ii.  p.  138. 

care,  quatenus  oblata  fuit  Deo ^  Appendix,  chap.  iv.  p.  172,  &c. 

tanquam  causa    meritoria,  sed    non  *  Ibid.  p.  180. 

vivincaie  corporibus  nostris  receptam.  ^  Ibid.  p.  177, 180. 
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the  personal,  3.  The  form  of  the  sacrifice  could  not  be  the  same, 
but  different  aa  bloody  and  unbloody.  4.  The  priesthood  (which 
is  most  material)  could  not  be  the  same:  for  it  is  denied  that 
Christ  offered  at  the  cross  a  Melchizedekian  sacrifice^  or  offered 
as  a  Melchizedekian  priests.  5.  Lastly,  the  value  could  not  be 
the  same:  for  two  must  be  supposed  better  than  o»«,  if  each  of 
them  has  its  respective  value ;  or  if  not,  why  was  not  one  of 
them  spared  i  And  a  Melchizedekian  sacrifice  must  be  supposed 
the  most  honauraMe  and  the  most  valuable  of  any,  and  so  of 
course  must  supersede  all  other.  In  short,  the  cross-sacrifice,  in 
this  way,  must  either  be  exduded,  or  else  grievously  di^araged^ 
by  being  brought  in  as  second^  and  inferior  to  the  higher  sacrifice 
before  made  in  the  Eucharist.  Some  learned  persons,  ancient 
and  modem,  have  reasonably  conceived  tiiree  several  parts  or 
views  of  one  continued  oblation  of  Christ  our  Lord  ^ :  but  then 
they  have  conceived  it  in  quite  another  sense,  and  upon  very  dif- 
ferent principles,  nothing  at  all  akin  to  the  notion  of  the  bread- 
sacrifice.  They  might,  in  their  way,  consistently  maintain  one 
continued  oblation ;  which  others  cannot,  for  the  reasons  just 
mentioned.  Therefore,  though  it  is  a  very  great  error  to  reject 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  yet  since  it  is  but  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  before  mentioned,  and  is  no  more  than 
arguing  right  from  wrong  premises ;  it  seems  that  the  first  or 
greatest  fault  lies  in  retaining  {he  principle,  after  it  is  clearly  seen 
what  company  it  must  go  with,  and  what  precipices  it  leads  to. 
I  forbear  to  press  these  matters  further,  and  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  no  occasion  for  pressing  them  so  far.  May  Ood 
give  a  blessing  to  what  is  sincerely  intended  for  the  service  of 
truth  and  godliness:  and  may  that  Divine  Spirit  which  <iCcom- 
ponies  the  word  and  sacraments,  and  dwells  in  all  the  faithful, 
grant  us  a  sound  judgment  and  a  right  understanding  in  all 
things. 

s  See  Appendix,  above,  p.  166,  &c.  173.      >>  See  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  752. 
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8BT    FORTH    IN 


A    CHARGE 


DBLIVERED  IN   PART  TO 


THE  CLERGY  OF   MIDDLESEX, 

At  the  Easter  Visitation,  174t>. 


No8  panem  et  vinum,  in  usu  Bacne  Coense,  sanetificari  concedimus :  sacrificari 
nunquam  dabimus.     Mason,  de  Minister.  Anglican,  p.  575. 


Kbybrbnd  Bbbthrbn, 

1 HOUOH  I  have  dwelt  some  time  upon  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice^ perhaps  even  to  a  degree  of  tediousness ;  yet  considering 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  I  am  not  willing  to  dismiss 
it,  while  I  see  room  left  for  throwing  in  any  further  light  upon 
it.  This  may  be  done,  as  I  conceive,  by  a  more  minute  consi- 
deration of  the  several  distinctions,  or  names  of  distinction,  which 
sacrifice^  of  one  kind  or  other,  has  passed  under,  in  Church 
writers;  those  especially  of  the  earlier  times,  not  neglecting 
others  of  later  date. 

My  design  therefore,  at  present^  is  to  bring  together  into  one 
summary  view  the  most  noted  distinctions,  or  names  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  to  explain  them  one  by  one,  taking  in  the  authorities 
proper  to  illustrate  their  meaning,  or  to  signify  their  use. 


The  first  and  most  comprehensive  division,  or  distinction  of 
saerifiee,  is  into  four  several  kinds,  denominated  from  so  many 
several  kinds  of  religion  ;  Patriarchal,  Pagan^  MosaiCy  and 
Christian. 

I.  The  Patriarchal  sacrifices  commenced,  very  probably,  soon 
after  the  fall,  and  consisted  of  dain  beasts^j  prefiguring  Christ  to 
be  slain,  pursuant  to  some  Divine  appointment  b.  Certain  it  is, 
that  Cain  and  Abel  offered  sacrifices^  and  that  very  early  ^ ;  one, 
of  the  Jruits  of  the  earth ;  and  the  other,  of  cattle^.  Such  were 
the  patriarchal  sacrifices  strictly  so  called,  of  the  material  and 

*  This  hath  been  probably  collected    Evang.  lib.  i.  cap.  lo.  p.  35. 

from  Gen.  Hi.  21.     See  Patrick  and  «  A.  M.  130.      Bedford's   Script, 

other  commentators.  Chronol.  p.126. 

*  See  my  first  Charge  of  1 731 .  p.  ao,  *  Gen.  iv.  3,  4. 
above.     Conf.  Eusebius,  Demonstr. 
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they  consider  the  grand  sacrifice  as  dispemed  or  communicated^ 
in  the  Eucharist,  by  and  through  the  symbols,  to  as  many  as 
are  worthy. 

But  while  Scripture  and  Fathers  thus  speak  of  Christ  himself* 
or  of  his  body  and  hhod^  as  the  sacrifice  whereof  Christians  par- 
take, that  is^  of  sacrifice  in  the  passifje  sense,  of  passive  view,  with 
respect  to  us  the  receivers  of  it ;  yet  the  same  Scripture  and 
Fathers  do  as  plainly  and  as  frequently  speak  of  other  sacrifices 
belonging  to  Christians^  such  as  they  aetively  offer  up  to  God, 
and  present  as  their  own  sacrifices,  the  best  they  have  to  give; 
and  those  are  their  spiritual  sacrifices,  of  which  I  shall  say  more 
under  a  distinct  head,  in  its  place.  Enough,  I  hope,  hath  been 
said  for  the  explaining  both  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive  sacrifice,  between  performing 
a  sacrifice,  and  participating  of  what  has  been  sacrificed.  Our 
religious  duties  or  services  are  our  onlg  sacrifice  in  the  a^^ive 
view ;  and  Christ  once  offered  is  our  onfg  sacrifice  in  the  passive 
or  receptive  view ;  as  was  formerly  well  distinguished  by  a  mode- 
rate Roman  Catholic',  who  met  with  hard  usage  for  so  freely 
speaking  the  truth.     But  I  pass  on. 

III. 
Another  very  noted  and  necessary  distinction  is  between 
sacrifice  extrinsic  and  intrinsic.  Christians  have  no  extrinsic 
sacrifice  but  Christ;  and  that  with  regard  to  participation  only, 
as  before  hinted :  all  their  other  sacrifices,  wherein  they  them- 
selves are  the  sacr^ficers,  are  of  the  intrinsic  kind,  are  ab  intus^ 
from  toithin  the  persons  themselves ;  being  either  good  thoughts, 

^  Memoriam  sui  ad  altare  tuum,  MelcYazedech.  Auffustin,deCwit,  Dei, 

Deu8,  fieri  d^sideravit  [Jlfontca]  cui  lib.  xviii.  cap.  5.  p.  466.  torn.  vii. 

nuUiuB  diei  iDtenrnssione   servierat,  '  Rite  in  missa  dicitur  a  sanciis 

unde  sciret  dispensari  victimam  sa-  Patribus  ofierri  et  sacrificari  corpus 

cram,  qua  deletum  est  ehiroffrapkvm  Christi.     i.  Eo  aensa  quo  assenmt 

quod  erat  contrarium  nobis.    Angus-  Ecclesiam  ofTerre  in  missa  semetipsam 

tin.  Confess,  lib.  ix.  cap.  13.  p.  170.  et  preces.     2.  Quia  in  missa  reprm- 

torn.  i.  edit.  Bened.  sentatur  et  commemoratur  sacrificium 

Ut  jam  de  cruce  oommendaretur  crucis  et  passionis  Christie  nuncupatur 

nobis  caro  et  sanguis  Domini,  novum  saerificittm  commemorativum,    3.  Ca- 

sacrificium.  Augustin.  in  Psal,  xxxiii.  piendo  sacrificium  passive,  pro  «acrt- 

p.  an.  torn.  iv.  ficato,  noviter  applicato  uobis,  asseri- 

Quod  addidit,  manducare  panem,  tur  rite  sacrificium  missse;  quia  in  ea 

edam  ipsum  sacrificU  genus  eleganter  continetur  corpus  Christi  quod  fuit 

expressit,  de  quo  dioit  sacerdos  ipse,  vere  sacrjficatum  in  unico  illo  sacrifi- 

panis  quern  ego  dedero,  caro  mea  pro  cio  crucis.     Joan,  Barnes,  CathoUoo 

seculi  vita.     Ipsum  est  sacrificium,  Roman,    Pacific,    in  Brown    Fasdc. 

non  secundum  Aaron,  sed  secundum  torn.  ii.  p.  849. 
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good  words,  or  good  ways,  all  of  them  issues  of  the  heart*.  This 
is  ancient  and  catholic  doctrine :  for  thus  did  the  primitive  Fa- 
thers distinguish  the  Christian  sacrifices  from  the  sacrifices  of 
Jews  and  Pcigans ;  which  were  of  the  eaptrinsic  kind,  were  extra- 
neaus  to  the  man,  such  as  sheep^  goats,  beews,  fruits^  eakesy  or 
the  like.  What  Barnabas  says  of  God*s  now  requiring  an  human 
oblation,  instead  of  the  old  legal  sacrifices  %  may  best  be  inters 
preted  by  this  key :  it  is  the  man  that  God  requires  as  his  Mt- 
crifice ;  and  he  is  to  give  to  God,  not  things  extrinsic^  but  his 
whole  self,  his  soul  and  body,  his  mind  and  hearts. 

Origen  expresses  the  distinction  in  plain  and  broad  terms, 
observing  that  every  good  man  has  his  sacrifice  in  himself"^  : 
that  he  sends  it  up  to  God  from  within,  from  his  own  self:  that 
sons,  or  daughters,  or  farms,  or  cattle^  are  all  of  them  extraneous^ 
or  extrinsic^  to  the  man :  that  sdf-sacrifice  is  beyond  all  other,  as 
it  is  copying  after  the  example  of  Christ  ^.  Origen  was  not 
singular  in  thus  commending  ^^(/CMK^ri/^o^,  as  the  best  of  any,  and 
the  sum  total  of  all :  other  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  have 
done  the  likex.  It  is  a  maxim  of  truth,  and  of  common  sense, 
that  self-sacrifice  is  always  the  best  that  any  person  or  persons 
can  offer,  because  it  comprehends  tkem  and  all  theirs.  An 
angePs  self-sacrifice  is  the  most  that  such  angel  can  ofier,  and 
our  Lord's  self-sacrifice  was  the  most  that  he  could  oifer,  and 
every  man's  self-sacrifice  is  the  most  that  such  man  can  offer. 
There  is  a  seeming  objection  to  this  truth,  drawn  from  the  con- 
sideration of  an  authorized  mimsier'^s  offering  up  to  God  his  own 
people ;  who,  collectively  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be  better 
than  he.    But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  such  authorized 

>  ProT.  iv.  23.  Bui  ipse  succendit  altare,  ut  semjier 

'  H8PC  ergo  [sacrificia]  vacua  fecit,  ardeat.     Origen.  in  Levit.  Hoixi.  ix. 

ut    Dova   lex    Domini    nostri    Jean  p.  243. 
Christi,  quse   sine  jugo  necessitatis        '  Vota  autem  Domino  offerre  ue* 

est,  kumanam  babeat  oblationem, mo  potest,  nisi  qui  babet  aliquid  in 

Nobis  enim  dicit,  sacrificium  Deo  cor  semetipso,  et  in  substantia  sua,  quod 

tribulatum,  &c.   Bamab.  Epist,  c.  ii.  offerat    Deo. Filium   offerre,  vel 

p.  55.     Compare  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  filiam,  aut  pecus,  aut  prsedium,  boc 

p.  732.  totum    extra    nos    est.     Semetipsum 

^  Deus  non  pecudis  sanguine,  sed  Deo  offerre,  et  non  alieno  labore,  sed 

kominis    pietate    placatur.    Lactant.  proprio  placere,  boc  est  perfectius  et 

Epitt,  p.  204.  eminentius  omnibus  yotis :  quod  qui 

Non  vult  ergo  sacrificium  trucidati  facit,  imitator  est  Cbristi.    Origen,  in 

peeoris,  sed  vult  sacrificium  contriti  Num.  Hom.  xxiv.  p.  364.  ed.  Bened. 
cordis.  Augustin,  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  x.        y  See  references  to  tbera  in  Cbria- 

cap.  5.  p.  241.  tom.vii.  tian    Sacrifice    explained.     Append. 

^  Unusquisque  nostriLm  babet  in  p.  156,  above. 
se  bolocaustum  suum,  et  bolocausti 
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minister  therein  aots  in  persona  eccUsiiSB^  in  a  public  oapaeity,  as 
an  officer  of  the  church  > ;  and  so  it  is  the  iohole  church  which 
offers  what  is  offered  in  and  through  him.     But  I  return. 

To  Origen  I  may  subjoin  Lactantius,  who  rejecte  all  extrinsic 
sacrifice,  every  thing  extraneous  to  the  man ;  alleging  that  Grod 
requires  only  what  comes  from  within ;  from  the  hearty  not  from 
the  chest;  offered  up  by  the  mind^  not  by  the  hand\  This 
is  not  excluding  good  services,  whether  external  or  internal, 
whether  mental,  vocal,  or  manual :  for  they  are  intrinsic  to  the 
person,  are  as  the  man  himself,  amounting  to,  or  resolving  into 
sdf'SacriJice,  What  our  Lord  says  of  eM  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  that  they  come  from  within^  and  out  of  the  heart  ^  must  be 
equally  true  of  all  pood  services ;  for  the  reason  is  the  same  in 
both.  This  I  hint,  lest  any  one  should  interpret  intrinsic  sacri- 
fice of  mental  service  only,  exclusive  of  vocal  or  manual^  con- 
founding intrinsic  sacrifice  with  internal,  which  is  of  different 
consideration,  and  belongs  to  another  head  of  division,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel.     But  I  proceed  to  other  authorities. 

Chrysostom  understood  the  distinction  between  extrinsic  and 
intrinsic  sacrifice,  rejecting  the  one  aaJeunsh^  and  recommending 
the  other  as  proper  to  the  Gospel:  those  he  says  were  from 
without^  these  from  u?ithin^.  His  disciple  Isidore  fell  in  with  the 
like  sentiments,  in  his  reflections  on  Bom.  xii.  i.  ^^  Present 
^^  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  d'\  &c.  St.  Austin  is  very  clear 
and  expressive  on  the  same  head :  for  after  rejecting  all  ex- 
trinsic sacrifice,  {actively  considered,)  he  then  asks  the  question, 
"  What !  have  we  therefore  nothing  to  offer !   Shall  we  so  come 

'  See  ChriBtian  Sacrifice  explained,  puma  et  sanctus  ?   Nam  iUa  quae  ant 

Append,  p.  156,  above.  digitia  fiunt,  aut  extra  Aotntnan  aunt. 

Object.  I.  May  not  the  value  of  an  inepta,   Iragilia,  ingrata  sunt.     Hoc 

o^mfi^,  by  Divine  inffthi/tofi,  be  made  est  sacrificium  verum,  non  quod  ex 

to  rise  higher  than  the  value  of  the  area,  aed  quod  ex  eorde  profertur; 

man  ?  No :  for  if  it  is  made  the  man's  non  quod  ffumu,  sed  quod  mente  ]i« 

property,  (and  otherwise  he  cannot  batur.     Hsec     acceptabilis     victima, 

giee  or  sacrifice  it,)  the  proprietor  is  quam  de  seipso  animus  immolaverit. 

still  more  valuable  than  the  property,  LactanL    ^pist,    cap.  Iviii.    p.  17a. 

as  containing  it.    Object.  2.  Is  not  Conf.  Zen.  Veron.  in  Psal.  xlix. 

the  offering  Christ  to  view,  more  va-  b  Matt.  xv.  18,  19.   Mark  vii.  15, 

luable  than  offering  ourselves?  No:  23. 

because  it  is  service  only,  and   no  ^  'E«e<iMu  iu¥  yhp  irXovrov  «eal  rmv 

service  is  more  valuable  than  the  Mr-  §x^rr»v  tlaw,  a^ai  fit  dptrijf,    *E<cf  1- 

vant  himself:  besides,  such  offering  vai  t^nBtv,  alrai  HvMtv.    Ckrysost, 

to  view  is  not  sacrificing  Christ:  so  in  Hebr,  cap.  vi.    Horn.  11.  p.  115. 

the  objection  runs  vside  of  the  point.  torn.  xii.  Bened.  ed. 

*  Quid  igitur  ab  homine  desiderat  <>  Isidor.  Pelusiot.  lib.  iii.  Epist.  75. 

Deus,  nisi    cultum  mentis,  qui  est  p.  284. 
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'^  before  Ood  ?  So  hope  to  appease  him !"  He  answers :  *'  By 
''  all  means  offisr :  you  have  toithin  you  what  you  are  to  offer. 
"  Look  not  abroad  for  frankinceme^  but  say,  In  me  are  thy 
''  sacrifices  of  praise,  O  God,  which  I  am  to  render  thee.  Seek 
"  not  abroad  for  ca^^e  to  slay ;  you  have  within  yourself  what 
"  you  should  slay.  The  sacrifice  of  Ood  is  a  troubled  spirit  ^J*^  I 
may  hereupon  remark,  that  St.  Austin  would  not  say  in  this  case, 
Offer  Christ :  for  though  Christ  is  our  sacrifice  to  commemorate^ 
or  to  feast  upon^  he  is  not  our  sacrifice  to  offer  up  in  a  proper  sa- 
crificial sense.  Much  less  would  he  say,  Sacrifice  bread sjid  wine; 
for  they  are  things  extrinsic^  as  much  as  cattle^  or  frankincense, 
and  cannot  be  the  subject- matter  of  a  Gospel  sacrifice,  any 
more  than  the  other.  What  then  was  the  only  sacrifice  left  for 
a  Christian  actively  and  properly  to  offer !  The  man  himself,  (or 
his  serv^ices^  which  amount  to  the  same  thing,)  that  was  still  left : 
and  there  St.  Austin  very  justly  and  very  consistently  fixed  the 
Christian  sacrifice,  (actively  considered,)  as  he  always  does. 

IV. 
I  pass  on  to  another  ancient  and  useful  distinction  of  sacri- 
fice, into  visible  and  invisible.  A  distinction  near  akin  to  the 
former,  or  rather  resolving  into  it.  Pagan  and  Jewish  sacrifices 
were  visiMey  but  the  Christian  sacrifices  were  deemed  invieible; 
not  every  way,  but  in  respect  of  their  invisible  source,  as  arising 
from  within,  from  the  heart  or  mind^  which  is  seen  to  God  only. 
Lactantius  argues,  that  our  sacrifices  ought  to  be  invisible^  that 
so  they  may  suit  the  better  with  an  invieible  Deity ^  St.  Austin 
has  the  same  distinction  between  visible  and  invisible  sacrifices, 
meaning  by  the  visible  the  noted  sacrifices  of  Jews  and  Pagans, 
and  by  the  invisible,  the  sacrifices  made  by  good  Christians  only, 
the  Gospel  sacrifices.  In  one  place,  he  observes,  that  the  Jewish 
sacrifices,  which  God's  people  now  read  of  only,  and  do  not 
use,  were  signs  of  the  evangelical ;  and  thereupon  he  says,  that 
*'  a  visible  sacrifice  is  a  Sacrament,  or  holy  sign,  of  an  invisible 
''  sacrifices^.''     In  another  place,  arguing,  ex  hypothesis  against 

*  Nihil  ergo  offeremus  ?  Sic  venie-  Sacrificitim  Deo  spiritus  contribuk- 

mue  ad  Deum  ?  £t  unde  ilium  pla-  tus,  &c.    Auffustin.  in  Psal.  1.  p.  473. 

cabimus  ?   Offer  sane :    in  te  habes  torn.  iv.     Conf.  p.  14,  364,  527,  528, 

quod  offeras.    Noli  extrinsecus  thura  539. 

cotnparare,  sed  die.  In  me  sunt,  Deus,  ^  Si  enim  Deus  non  videtur,  ergo 

vota  tua,  quae  red  dam   laudis  tibi.  his  rebus  coli  debet  quae  non  videntur. 

Noli  extrinsecus  pecus  quod  mactes  Lactant.  de  ver.  Cult,  lib.  vi.  cap.  25. 

inquirere :  habes  in  te  quud  occidas.  ff  Nee  quod  ab  antiquis  Patribus 
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Porphyrius,  and  other  Pagans,  (whose  principle  it  was^  to  offer 
what  they  called  invisiMe  sacrifices  to  Otod  supreme,  and  what 
they  called  msible,  to  inferior  deities,)  he  pleads,  that  both  the 
visible  and  invisible  ought  to  go  to  the  s/v^preme  only ;  those  being 
signs  of  these,  and  requiring  the  same  direction,  to  the  same 
Deity :  and  hereupon  he  observes,  that  the  persons  themselves 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  that  invisible  sacrifice^  whereof  the  vitiUe 
are  the  signs^.  St.  Austin  here  builds  upon  this  Christian 
maxim,  that  what  some  call  visible  sacrifice,  is  really  no  better 
than  the  sign,  sheU^  shadotc^  of  true  sacrifice ;  and  that  it  is  no 
more  true  sacrifice,  than  articulate  sounds  are  sense,  or  toonis  are 
ideas.  Nothing  with  him  is  true  sacrifice,  or  a4:ceptabU  sacrifice, 
or  evangeUeal  sacrifice,  (for  those  are  so  many  phrases  reciprocal 
and  tantamount,)  but  the  invisibh  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
heart,  of  the  mind,  of  the  tnan,  for  the  mind  is  the  man. 

One  may  justly  wonder  what  some  Divines,  among  the  Ro- 
manists, have  meant,  who,  in  order  to  maintain  an  extrinsic 
sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  have  laid  hold  of  Austin^s  account  of 
a  visible  sacrifice,  (that  is,  of  a  sign,  shell,  shadow,)  as  amounting 
to  a  definition  of  true  or  proper  sacrifice.  They  could  not  have 
contrived  a  shorter  or  surer  way  to  depreciate  the  eucharistical 
sacrifice.  For  since  it  is  manifest,  that  St.  Austin  rejected  those 
called  visible  sacrifices,  as  what  never  were  true  sacrifices,  (in  his 
sense  of  true,)  even  when  required  under  the  law,  and  are  not 
required  at  all,  under  the  notion  of  sacrifice,  by  the  Gospel^,  the 
advancing  of  signs  now  into  proper  scurifices  is  but  a  kind  of 


talia  sacrificia  facta  sunt  in  victimis  riginuu  significantes  voces,  cui   res 

peoorum    (ause    nunc    Dei    populus  ipsas   in   corde,  (juas    significamat, 

leffit,  non  jacit)  aliud  intelli^endum  offerimus,  ita  sacrificantes  non  alteri 

est,  nisi  rebus  illis  eas  res  fuisse  sig-  visibile   sacrificium  offerendum  esse 

nificatas  quse  aguntur  in  nobis,  ad  noverimns,  quam  illi  cujus  in  cordUms 

hoc  ut  inbsereamus  Deo,  et  ad  eundem  nostris  invisUnie  sacr^cium  nos  ipm 

finem  proximo  consulamus.     Sacri'  esse  debemus.    Augusiin,  ibid.  lib.  x. 

ficium  ergo  visibile  invisibilis  sacrificH  cap.  19.  p.  255. 

Sacramentum,  id  est,  sacmm  signum  >  Sacnficiuni,  proprie  dictum,  est 

est.    AugusHn.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  x.  sacrum   signum.     Sylvius,    torn.  iv. 

cap.  5.  p.  241.  torn.  vii.  p.  624.     Sacrificium    est    invisibilis 

'^  Qui  autem  putant  hsec  visibiUa  sacrificii  visibile  Sacramentum.   Bay» 

sacrificia  Dtis  a/tM  congruere,  illi  veto  us,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  p.  210. 

tanquam  invisibili  invisibiUa,  et  ma-  ^  In  hujus  propbete  verbis  utmm- 

jori  msgora,  meliorique  meliora,  qualia  que  distinctum  est,  satisque  dedara- 

sunt  puree  mentis,  et  bonse  voluntatis  turn,  ilia    sacrificia    per  seipsa  non 

ofiicia ;  profecto  nesciunt  hsec  ita  esse  requirere  Deum,  quibus  Mpiit^eoii/tir 

signa   eorum,   sicut    verba   sonantia  b»c    sacrificia    c|U8e   requuit   Deus. 

Jt^piui   sunt   rerum,     Quocurca,  sicut  Augusiin.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  x.  cap.  5. 

orantes  atque  laudantes,  ad  eum  di-  p.  242. 
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wiU-warship^  or  sacrilegious  usurpation.  The  sacramental  ele- 
ments are  not  that  irue  sacrifice  which  St.  Austin  so  often  speaks 
of,  but  the  signs  of  it^ ;  not  that  trtie  eucharistieal  sacrifice  which 
that  Father  so  magnificently  sets  forth,  but  the  shadows  of  it<n. 
And  what  can  give  a  man  a  meaner  idea  of  the  ettcharistical 
oblation,  aud  sacerdotal  sacrifice,  than  the  placing  it  in  the  signs 
of  true  sacrifice,  and  thereby  setting  it  much  lower  than  the 
private^  but  true  sacrifice  of  every  single  laic  of  the  Church  ?  In 
short,  St.  Austin's  true  sacrifice  was  really  sel/sacrifice^^  the 
same  with  his  invisible  sacrifice:  and  his  eucharistieal  sacrifice 
was  the  offering  up  the  collective  body  of  Christians,  the  whole 
Churchy  or  dty  of  God<>.  But  of  this  1  may  say  more  in  a  proper 
place.  All  that  I  shall  observe  further  here  is,  that  St.  Austin 
never  once  gives  (so  far  as  appears)  the  name  of  visihle  sacrifice 
to  any  thing  which  he  esteemed  true  sacrifice^  or  Gospel  sacrifice, 
justly  so  called.  What  he  said  of  visible  sacrifice,  in  the  two 
passages  before  cited,  related  purely  to  the  Jewish  and  Pagan 
sacrifices,  which  he  opposed  to  the  invisible^  that  is,  to  the 
Christian  sacrifices.  He  does  indeed  sometimes  speak  of  the 
Christian  sacrifices,  as  appearing?,  or  being  seen;  that  is,  in  such 
a  sense  as  things  invisible  may  be  said  to  be  seen  by  their  signs, 
or  reasonably  collected  and  inferred  from  what  appears  out- 
wardly. Good  works  are  seen  by  men,  and  they  are  sacrifices : 
but  they  are  not  seen  as  good^  or  as  sacrifices,  except  to  God 
only,  who  alone  sees  the  heart.  Good  Christians  are  a  sacrifice 
to  God  in  St. Austin's  account,  and  they  are  visible,  as  men: 

1  Quod  ab  omnibus  appellaiur  sa-  compare  Unbloodv  Sacrifice,  part  i. 

crificium,  signwn  est  veri  sacrificii.  p.  32*  if  disposed  to  observe  what 

Ibid.  may  be  said,  where  no  just  answer 

™  Nazianzen  expressly  teaches  the  can  be  ffiven.    Albertinus  bad  fore- 
same  thing,  where  be  declares  tbat  closed  aU  evasions :  and  yet  no  notice 
the  outward  oblation  is  but  as  shadow  was  taken  of  him. 
to  truth,  in  respect  of  the  true  and  ^  Augustin.  torn.  v.  p.  268.  torn.  vii. 
spiritual  sacrifices.  p.  34a,  243,  244,  256^  260,  569,  609, 

Oida  Koi  SKko  Ova-uurrripiop,  oS  rv-  674.  tom.  viii.  p.  349,  568.  tom.  x. 

iroff  rii  tn/v  6pa>fu»ar——'^ovT^  irapo"  p.  94.  ed.  Bened. 

crrffa'o/ttu,  rour^  Ovaa  dcrrcit,  Bva-iav,  ^  Vid.  tom.  vii.  p.  243,  244,  256, 

Kal     vpo<r<f>opb»t    Kai     SKoKavr^itara,  260,  569,  674. 

Kptlrrova  rSof  vvv  npoaayoiitvmv,  00-9  P  Ibi  quippe  primum  apparuit  sa« 

Kptirrov  trxtas  17  aX^^cca.     Nazians.  crificium    quod    nunc   a   Christianis 

Orat.  xxviii.  p.  484.   See  my  Review,  ofiertur  Deo,  toto  orbe  terrarum,  &c. 

vol.  iv.  p.  757 — 759.  Augustin.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  cap. 

Gregorius  affirmat  oblationem  illam  22.  p.  435.  tom.  vii. 

quae  fit  in  Eucharistia,  esse  umbram  Cum  videt  sacrificium  Christiano- 

ac  tmoffinem  oblationum  nostrarum  rum  toto  orbe  terrarum,  &c.     Ibid, 

spiritualium,  ac  iis  longe  inferiorem.  1.  xvii.  cap.  5.  p.  465. 
Albertinus,  p.  474.     The  reader  may 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  V.  R 
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neverthelesa,  he  calls  them  an  invisible  Mcrifice,  because  in  their 
9acrifi>ciai  capacity  they  are  seen  to  Grod  only,  the  searcher  of 
hearts.  He  would  not  allow  that  Satan  himself  could  see  what 
Job  did,  when  he  sacrificed  unto  God :  Job  was  visible^  but  his 
sacrifice  was  invisible;  because  it  was  trm  sacrifice^  arising  from 
the  hearts.  From  what  hath  been  noted  under  this  article,  it 
may  sufficiently  appear,  that  the  Gospel  sacrifices  are  of  the 
invisible  kind,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  visible  sacrifices 
of  Jews  and  Pagans ;  and  that  they  have  had  the  name  of 
invisikUy  on  the  same  account  as  they  had  the  name  of  intrinsic; 
and  so  both  the  names  resolve  into  one  and  the  same  notion. 
By  these  accounts,  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist  could 
not  be  considered  as  Gospel  sa^crifices,  being  that  they  are  ab 
extra,  and  cpen  to  view;  and  as  they  are  not  intrinsic,  so  neither 
are  they  invisible,  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  source. 

V. 

Another,  more  ancient  and  more  famed  distinction  of  sacrifice, 
was  into  material  and  immaterial,  or  corporeal  and  incorporeal: 
the  Christian  sacrifices  were  of  the  immaterial  and  incorporeal 
kind,  and  as  such  distinguished  from  the  Jewish  and  Pagan 
sacrifices,  which  were  material  and  corporeal.  This  distinction  is 
as  old  as  Justin  Martyr,  who  rejected  the  sacrifices  of  Jews  or 
Pagans,  as  material  sacrifices.  Such  mcUerial  things,  he  says, 
Grod  has  no  need  to  receive  of  us,  but  that  he  accepts  only  of  the 
men  themselves,  while  copying  after  the  Divine  perfections, 
purity,  righteousness,  philanthropy,  and  the  like'.  This  was 
pleaded  in  answer  to  the  Pagan  charge  of  impiety^  thrown  upon 
Christians  for  not  using  material  sacrifices.  Justin  tacitly  admits 
the  charge  as  to  fact,  that  the  Christians  did  not  use  such  sacri- 
fices; but  in  vindication  of  their  conduct  in  that  article,  he  pleads 
that  God  had  no  need  of  material  sacrifices:  which  in  his  phraseo- 
logy, as  circumstances  shew,  amounted  to  saying,  that  God  did 

4  Ablatis  omnibus,  solus  remanfiit  '  'AXX*  ov  d€«r6ai  Tijs  napa  avBft^- 

Job :   sed   in  illo  erant  vota  laudis  irn^v  vXcx^ff  vpoa^pat  trfHurwikifiPafup 

quae    redderet   Deo.     In    Ulo   plane  t6v  Ge^y,  avrhv  itapixoirra  iratrra  6^v- 

erant :  arcam  pectoris  sui  fur  diabolus  res'   (Ktivovs  di  irpoadix^aBai  avrop 

non  invaserat.     Plenus  erat  unde  «a-  ft6vop  Miliayfu6a  icai  ntireiafuBa,  koI 

crificaret,      Deus   videbat    in    corde  irurrcvo/icv  roitg  ra  npdtrcrovra  avrf 

Bervi  sui  cultum  suum   gratuitum:  dyo^c^  fu/uwiiipovs,  ar^pwrvmjv,  kom. 

placeUat  illud  cor  in  conspectu  Do-  diKaioavvrfv,    Koi    ^tCKapoptamap,    KaX 

mini,  in  luce  viventium.     Diabolum  2cra   o2iceta  Gf^   tori.     Jnst,  Mart, 

latebat,  ouia  in  tenebris  erat.  August,  Apol,  i.  p.  14.    Compare  my  Review, 

in  Psal,  Ivi.  p.  528,  529.  tom.  iv.  vol.  i v.  p.  734. 
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nd  require  them^  but  indeed  rejected  them.  This  appears  very 
plainly  by  his  use  of  the  like  phrase  soon  after,  with  respect  to 
bloody  luxations,  and  incense,  which,  without  all  question,  Justin 
understood  to  have  been  absolutely  rejected :  yet  Justin,  even  in 
that  case  also,  pleaded  that  God  had  no  need  of  them^.  He 
chose,  very  probably,  that  form  of  speaking,  by  way  of  oblique 
reproof  to  the  Pagans,  for  their  gross  sentiments,  in  conceiving 
that  the  Deity  had  need  of  such  oiferings.  Other  Fathers,  in 
the  same  cause,  made  use  of  the  phrase  of  no  need,  exactly  in 
the  same  way ;  so  as  not  barely  to  teach  that  God  is  all-sufficient, 
but  intimating  withal,  that  God  had  really  rejected  what  he  is 
there  said  to  have  no  need  of^:  otherwise  their  arguments  on 
that  head  would  have  been  of  no  force  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
Christians,  in  their  not  admitting  such  or  such  sacrifices.  It  is 
observable,  that  in  both  the  places  where  Justin  speaks  of  the 
sacrifices  which  God  has  no  need  of,  he  uses  the  phrase  in  direct 
opposition  to  such  sacrifices  as  God  accepts  of;  which  makes  it 
still  plainer,  that  that  phrase,  as  it  there  stands,  is  used  as  equi- 
valent to  disaUomng^  or  rejecting.  But  to  clear  the  matter  up 
yet  further,  so  as  to  cut  oif  all  evasive  pretences  or  reserves,  (as 
if  Justin  had  left  room  for  a  material  sacrifice  in  some  shape  or 
other,)  it  is  worth  noting,  that  he  distinctly  points  out  what  is  to 
be  offered  to  man,  and  what  to  God^  in  the  Eucharist :  all  the 
material  part,  all  that  Gt)d  gives  for  nutriment,  is  to  be  offered  to 
Gurselves  and  to  the  needy^  and  to  God  are  to  be  sent  up  hymns 
and  praises^.  Justin  could  never  have  expressed  himself  in  that 
manner,  had  he  thought  that  any  part  of  that  material  nutriment 
was  to  be  a  sacrifice  unto  God.    The  words  are  very  emphatical. 

■  *Ay(vdc$  aifjMTonv,  icai  (nrovbmv,  Koi  "  offer  them  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 

OvfuafWTvu,    Just,  Mart,  Apol,  i.  p.  "  needy;  and  thankfully  to  send  up 

ip.  See  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  735.  and  "  to  him  [God]  by  speech,  praises, 

Dodwell  of  Incense,  p.  46.  "  and  hymns." 

^  Athenagoras,  p.  48,  49.     Clem.  N,  B,  Mr.  Reeves  has  diluted  the 

Alex.    p.  836,  848.     Tertullian    ad  meaning  of  this  passage  by  a  transla- 

Soap.  c.  ii.  p.  69.    Arnobius,  lib.  vi.  tion  too  paraphrastical.     It  cannot  be 

p.  190,  191.  Lactantius,  Epit.  c.  Iviii.  supposed  that  Justin  meant  only,  that 

p.  171, 173.  such  things  should  not  be  offered  to 

^  T6  Tct  VTT    cVciyov  th  dtorpoi^^y  God  by  wasting,  burning;  for  he  de- 

yipofitva,  ov  nvpi  darrap^v,  aXX*  iavrois  clares  plainly  what  things  are  to  be 

Koi  Tois  dtofUvois  TTpoot^cpetv,  fKtims^  presented  to  God,  and  what  to  man : 

df  tvyapurTovt  tivras  dco  Xdyov  iroftniLs  besides  that  the  taking  from   such 

Koi  vfivovs  irffiirup.  Just,  Mart,  Apol,  offerings  the  very  essential  character-^ 

i.  p.  19.  istics  of  all  material  presents  to  God, 

Literally  thus :  is  the  same  with  forbidding  them  to 

"  Not  to  consume  b)r  fire  the  crea-  be  used  as  presents,  or  considered  as 

•'  tures  made  for  nutriment,  but  to  presents  to  the  Divine  Msgesty. 

R  2. 
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We  are  not  to  hum  it,  as  the  Pagans  did :  well,  what  then  are 
we  to  do  with  it !  May  we  not  '7rpo(r<f>4p€iv,  offer  it  up  as  a  sacri- 
fice ?  No ;  but  we  must  offer  it,  in  a  lower  sense,  to  man.  What 
then  is  to  be  offered  up  to  God!  Nothing!  Yes,  thanh,  praiseiy 
hymns^  and  the  like :  that  is  God's  tribute,  that  is  a  sacrifice  fit 
for  him,  and  worthy  of  him.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this 
Father,  because  of  his  great  antiquity  and  authority,  and  because 
his  sentiments  on  this  head  have  been  sometimes  widely  mistaken 
by  contending  parties. 

I  pass  on  to  Lactantius^^  who  has  the  same  distinction  with 
Justin^  but  under  the  names  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  instead 
of  material  and  immaterial:  he  argues,  that  since  God  is  incor- 
porealy  he  ought  to  have  a  sacrifice  suitable,  that  is,  incorporecd. 
Nay,  he  argues  further,  that  no  other  kind  of  sacrifice  ought  to 
be  offered  him,  and  that  he  requires  no  other^.  It  is  observ- 
able, that  his  incorporeal  sacrifices  take  in  mental,  vocal,  and 
manual  services;  all  good  toorke^  external  or  internal,  coming 
from  a  good  mind.  Bodily  service  is  performed  indeed  by  the 
body,  as  the  instrument :  but  that  service  is  not  a  hodUy  substance, 
not  a  material  thing;  as  a  sheep^  a  huUock,  a  cake,  a  loaf,  or  a 
vessel  of  wine  is.  Lactantius's  notion  of  sacrifice  includes  all 
acts  of  obedience,  all  true  services  of  the  manx ;  but  it  excludes 
every  thing  extraneous  to  the  man,  from  being  the  subject  matter 
of  his  sacrifice :  so  that  this  distinction  of  corporeal  and  incorpo- 
real,  or  of  material  and  immaterial,  differs  only  (if  it  at  all  differs) 
in  a  mode  of  conception  from  the  distinction  of  extrinsic  and 
intrinsic,  before  explained. 

Eusebius  recommends  the  Christian  sacrifices  as  incorporeal, 
in  opposition  to  the  corporeal  sacrifices  of  Jews  and  Pagans'. 


^  Sicut  corporalibus  corporalia,  sic  sacri/icia  sunt  maDsuetudo  animi,  et 

utique  incorporali  incorporale  sacrifi-  vita  innocens  et  actus  boni.   Lactant, 

cium  necessarium  est.  Lactant,  Epit,  Instit.  lib.  vi.  c.  34. 

c.  Ixviii.  p.  171.    Duo  sunt  quae  of-  y  Hsec  sunt  opera,  hsec  ojicia  mi- 

ferri  debeant,  donum  et  sacrificium,  sericordiae ;  quse  si  ^uis  obierit,  rerum 

Deo  utrumque  incorporale  offe-  etacceptum«acr{/fctttmDeoimmolabit. 

rendum  est,  quo  utitur.    Donum  est  Lactant.  Epit,  p.  204.    Conf.  Minuc. 

integritas  animi,  8acr{ficium,  laus  et  Pel.  sect.  3a.  p.  183.  in  Renevr,  vol. 

hymnus.    Lactant,  Instit.  lib.  vi.  c.  iv.  p.  748. 

34.      Compare  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  *  Tavrar  dt  irdXip  rhs  d(r«»tJL6Tow 

p.  754,  755.  «col  yocp^  Bva-lat  rd  irpo<lnirtKii  laipyr- 

^  Quid  igitur  ab  homine  desiderat  tu  \6yui.    Euseb.  Demonstr.  lib.  i.  c. 

Deua,  nisi  cultum  mentis,  qui   est  10.  p.  39.  conf.  35,  36.    Origen.  in 

purus  et  sanctus  ?  See  above,  p.  338.  Psalm,  p.  563,  733.  edit.  Bened.  and 

*  Hie  cultor  est  veri  Dei,  cujus  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  754. 
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Basil  in  like  manner  observes,  that  God  rejects  corporeal  sacri- 
fices^.  Ghrysostom  also  bears  his  testimony  to  the  same  thing, 
and  in  words  of  like  import^  where  he  speaks  of  the  converted 
Jews  as  relinquishing  their  corporeal  services,  upon  their  embrac- 
ing Christianity^.  Cyril,  after  observing  that  beeves^  sheep,  turtles, 
pigeons^  fruits,  fim  flour,  cakes^  incenses^  are  all  discarded  under 
the  Grospel,  as  too  gross  to  be  offered  for  sacrifice ;  and  that 
Christians  are  commanded  to  offer  up  something  more  Jine  and 
more  ahUra^sted^  more  intellectual  and  spiritual,  namely^  meekness, 
faiihy  hope,  charity,  righteousness^  temperance^  obedience^  duti/utness, 
praises^  and  all  kinds  of  virtues,  (not  a  word  of  bread  or  of  u)ine 
in  all  this  long  Ust»)  adds^  *'  For  this  sacrifice,  as  being  purest 
"  from  matter,  is  most  worthy  of  the  Deity,  who  is  by  nature 
''  uncompounded  and  immaterial^.''  To  the  same  purpose  writes 
Procopius,  of  the  next  succeeding  century ;  observing  that  cor- 
poreal sacrifice  is  abolished,  and  spiritual  established  d. 

Could  such  writers,  after  all,  believe  bread  or  wine  to  be  the 
sacrifice  which  God  accepts!  Are  they  finer  than/»w^/fottr ?  Are 
they  purer  than  cakes  f  Or  say  that  they  are  :  yet  are  they  im- 
material,  or  incorporeal?  Or  if  even  that  were  allowed,  (which 
never  can  be  allowed,)  yet  are  they  faith,  or  hope,  or  charity,  or 
good  mind,  or  good  life  f  Every  way  they  stand  excluded.  But 
still,  colours  have  been  invented,  to  evade  the  authorities  here 
cited  :  sometimes  it  is  said,  that  immaterial,  or  incorporeal,  may 
not  mean  perfectly  immaterial,  but  only  less  gross,  or  less  fecu- 
lent^.    That  is  not  very  likely,  if  we  consider,  that  the  immateri- 

*  napaTtlrai  ras  arc^fiariKas  Ovaiai.  CyriU.Alex.contr,Jttlian,]ih.x,p,^^, 

Basil.  Comm,  in  ha,  torn.  i.  p.  398.  Compare  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  759.  Dod- 

edit.  Bened.  well  on  Incense,  p.  89. 

N,  B.  In  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  759,  I  ^  Ovkovv  td^ijXou  m  to  a-aftariK^p 

took  notice,  that  the  editor  had  re-  txpakov,  t6  nv€VfiaTtK6»  irXrjpovv  riray- 

jected  that  piece  as  of  doubtful  autho-  yeXXcrat.    Procop.  Gaz,  in  ha.  p.  23, 

rity,  in  his  preface,  torn.  i.  p.  48.    But  23.  conf.  p.  493. 

I  have  since  observed,  that  in  a  later  ®  "When  I  call  the  eucbaristic  sacri- 

tome  he  altered  bis  mind,  and  ad-  "  fice  material,  I  must  here  declare, 

mitted  it  as  genuine,  giving  his  rea-  "  that  I  mean  nothing  by  it  but  that 

sons,  torn.  iii.  in  Vita  Basilii,  c.  42.  "  it  has  such  a  real  corporeal  exten- 

p.  179,  &c.  *'  sion,  as  natural  bread  and  wine,  as 

b  Tijy  dra  Ovai&v  Koi  6\oKavrcofuiT»p  "  all  other  bodies  are  allowed  to  have  ; 

ical  r&p  SXX»v  r&»  (rmfiariKmv  d0f yrff  "  and  that  I  do   not  intend  it  as  a 

&€paw€ia¥.     Chrysost,    adv.    Judaos,  *'  Word  of  the  same  adequate  import 

Horn.  vii.  p.  664.  torn.  i.  ed.  Bened.  "  with  the  Greek  v\ik6s.     For  I  ap- 

Conf.  ad  Roman.  Hom.  xx.  p.  658.  "  prebend  that  some  of  the  ancients 

torn.  X.  "  may  have  asserted,  that  the  eucha- 

^  ^AvXordrri  yap  avrrj  BvfrUi  r^  Kara  "  ristic  sacrifice  is  avAov,  as  well  as 

tf}v(ri»  anX^  Kal  dvX^  np€irov<ra  6f ^.  **  aawfMTos ;   but  then  they  did  not 
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(dity  or  incarporeity  of  the  sacrifice  spoken  of,  is  understood  to 
be  analogous  to  Ood*s  immaterialUy  or  ineorporeity,  to  which  it 
is  compared.  But  that  is  not  all :  for  it  is  further  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  immaieridl  quality  of  the  Christian  sacrifices 
was  commended  by  the  Fathers,  in  opposition  to  the  Jetoisk  and 
Pagan  sacrifices.  Now  had  they  really  meant  no  more  than  that 
they  were  less  gross^  or  less  dreggy y  such  an  argument  could  not 
have  failed  to  introduce  a  very  doubtful  debate  between  them 
and  their  adversaries^  viz.  whether  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  fine 
fl<mr^  and  cakes,  were  not  as  free  from  dregs  as  the  Christians^ 
bread ;  and  whether  their  libations  were  not  of  wine  as  pttre,  and 
as  free  from  feetdency,  as  any  that  the  Christians  could  pretend 
to.  Yet  we  find  nothing  recorded,  no  not  so  much  as  a  hint 
of  any  such  debate :  wherefore  it  is  much  more  reasonable,  as 
well  as  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  those  plain  Fathers,  who 
were  both  wise  and  honest  men,  understood  immaterial  and  ifin 
corporeal  in  the  usual  and  obvious  sense  of  those  words.  And 
indeed  the  instances  which  they  give  to  exemplify  what  they 
meant,  such  as  hope.faith^  virtWy  all  immaterial,  (and  those  were 
their  sacrifices^)  demonstrate  that  they  did  so.  I  take  no  notice  of 
some  slighter  evasions  which  have  been  offered,  for  fear  of  being 
tedious,  or  of  giving  offence  to  persons  of  true  discernment. 

VI. 
I  pass  on  to  the  famous  distinction  of  bloody  and  unbloody 
sacrifice :  a  distinction,  probably,  borrowed  from  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophers  s  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  of  a  philosophic 
turn,  who,  by  some  easy  and  proper  refinements  of  the  idea, 
adapted  it  to  Christian  purposes.  Justin  Martyr  here  seems  to 
have  led  the  way ;  who  to  the  Pagan  sacrifices  of  blood,  and  to 
their  Ubations^  opposes  the  true  spiritual  praises  and  thanksgivings 
offered  up  by  Christians^.  He  did  not  say,  unbloody,  or  spiri- 
tual bread  and  tdne,  but  spiritual  praises  and  thanksgivings. 
Athenagoras,  of  the  same  age,  says,  that  it  is  meet  to  offer  an 
unbloody  sacrifice^  and  to  bring  a  rational  seroiceK     Had  he  in- 


"  mean  perfectly  immaterial,  or  with^  f^nfra^  Bvaias  a<fi*  alfxanap  rj  <nrop^¥ 

"  otU  bodily  substance,  but  not  gross  rtrl  t6  Bvaicurrripiov  dyaif>€pta3at,  aXX' 

"  or    dreggy,'*     Unbloody    Sacrifice,  dXrf$iyovs  kqi  irv€vfutrucovs  aSviws  Koi 

parti,  p.  37.  wxapurrias.  Just,  Mart,  Dial,  p.  389. 

f  Vid.  Clem.  Alex.  p.  848,  849.  ed.  Lond. 
ed.  Ox.  ^  Hpoaxj}fp€iv  bfov  avaifuutrov  6v' 

^  0{f  4p  TJi  ndkiu  frapovaiif,  fiff  dd-  a-iav,  koi  ttjp  XoyiKtiv   irpo<ray€iv  Xa- 

fiyre  \iy€iv*H<ratav,  ff  rovs  ftKkovt  vpo-  rp^lav.     Atkenag,  Legal,  p.  49. 
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tended  bread  and  wine  by  the  unbloody  sacrifice^  this  would  have 
been  the  place  wherein  to  have  mentioned  them :  but  he  has  not 
one  word  of  them.  All  that  he  opposes  to  the  sacriiioes  of  bloody 
are  the  knowledge  of  God* 8  works  and  ways,  the  lifting  up  holy 
hands^  and  the  like  ;  which,  according  to  him,  are  OvaUi  ficylam}, 
the  noblest  sacrifice ;  and  therefore,  undoubtedly,  the  same  that 
he  recommends  under  the  names  of  unbloody  sacrifice  and  rational 
serviced  He  had  said  before,  God  needs  no  blood,  nor  fat,  nor 
sceniSy  nor  incense ;  that  is,  he  does  not  now  accept  them.  What 
then  does  he  accq^t  instead  of  bloody  &c.  ?  Did  he  say  bread  or 
wine?  No :  but  he  tells  us  of  that  greatest  sacrifice,  describing  it 
as  consisting  of  rdigious  faith^  and  prayers,  and  sendees:  those 
God  accepts  in  opposition  to  bloody  &c.  wherefore  those  are  what 
this  Father  recommended  as  unbloody  sacrifice  in  the  place  now 
cited.  The  case  is  plain  in  the  author  himself,  and  will,  besides, 
be  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  similar  passages  in  the  Fathers 
that  followed,  whose  testimonies  I  shall  take  in  their  order  of 
time. 

Tertullian,  to  the  bloody  sacrifices^  o^foses  pure  prayer^  :  not 
a  word  of  pure  bread  and  wine^  as  a  Christian  sacrifice  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  other.  But  in  another  place,  where  he  again  recom- 
mended prayer  sent  up  from  a  chaste  body,  an  innocent  soul, 
and  a  sanctified  spirit,  he  adds,  not  worthless  grains  of  /rankin- 
cense,  the  tears  of  an  Arabian  tree,  nor  tioo  drops  o/ioine^.  He 
must  have  been  very  imprudent,  not  to  say  worse,  in  touching 
upon  so  tender  an  article  as  the  ttoo  drops  of  wine,  had  he  con- 
ceived that  such  in  part  was  the  real  sacrifice  of  every  Christian 
communicant  at  the  holy  altar. 

Origen>>,  Lactantius^,  EusebiusP,  Austin<i,  all  state  the  cp/yo- 

*  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  739,  Goof.  Arnob.  lib.  vi.  p.  190.  edit. 

740.  and  compare  Jewel's  Answer  to  Lugd.  Bat. 
Harding,  p.  437,  438.  ^  Decet  enim  Deo  immolari  victi- 

^  Sacrificamus — sed  quomodo  Deus  mam  cordis,  et  hostiam  contribulati 

praecepit  pura  prece:  non  enim  eget  spiritiis,  non  camis  et  san^inis  jug[U- 

Deus,  conditor  universitatis,  odoris,  lari.     Ongen.  in  Num.   Horn.  xxiv. 

ant  sangwnis  alicimis.     Tertull.  ad  p.  363. 

Soap.  a.  ii.  p.  69.  Compare  my  Re-        ^  Deus  non  pecudis  sanffuine,  sed 

view,  voL  iv.  p.  745,  746.  hominis  pietate    placatur.    Lactani. 

^  Offero  ei  opimam  et  majorem  Epit.  204. 
Aoffiom/ quam  ipse  mandavit:  ora/to-         p  Ov  hi    alfidrav,  aXXci  di    tpy»w 

nem  de  came  pudica,  de  anima  inno-  €v<Ttp£>»  KoBapav  avonatrfuvfip  Bvaiop 

centi,  de  Spiritu  Sancto  profectam :  r^  cVi  naa-ip  aua(f)€ptiv  Qt6.    Etueb^ 

non  grana  tnuris  unius  assis,  Arabics  Demonstr.  Evang,  c.  vi.  p.  19.  conf. 

arboris  lachrymas,  nee  duas  meri  gut-  p.  30,  3i,  33,  39.  in  Psal.  p.  213. 
ta8,&c.    TeriulL  ApoL  c.  xzx.  p.  377.        ^  Non  vult  ergo  sacrificium  truci- 
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siticn  in  the  same  way ;  not  between  Moody  animab  and  bloodless 
brectd  or  wine,  (as  they  should  have  done  upon  the  material 
scheme,)  but  between  bloody  sacrifices  and  sacrifices  of  the  tpi- 
ritual  kind,  such  as  prayers,  praises,  and  good  works.  More 
particularly,  £u6ebius  joins  rational  with  unbloody,  and  caUs  it 
unbloody  service^  not  unbloody  elements^  symbols,  and  the  like  ^ 
Eusebius  further  teaches,  that  the  unUoody  sacrifices  will  obtain 
in  heaven  s.  From  whence  it  is  manifest,  that  he  meant  not  the 
elements  by  that  phrase^  but  religious  services.  Neither  has  there 
been  produced  so  much  as  a  single  passage  from  his  writings, 
where  that  phrase  mtist  mean  the  material  elements,  or  where  it 
may  not  reasonably  mean  religious  actSy  services^  performances^. 
Attempts  have  been  made  upon  a  place  or  two",  to  warp  them 
to  another  meaning,  but  so  slight,  and  so  easily  seen  through  at 
once,  that  I  shall  not  here  trouble  you  with  any  particular  con- 
futation of  them.  The  error  lies  in  confounding  the  material 
things  with  the  religious  work;  and  the  sacrificial  instruments 
with  the  sacrificial  service  ;  that  is^  with  the  sacrifice  itself.  But 
I  proceed. 

The  Emperor  Constantino,  in  a  letter  to  King  Saporis,  says, 
that  Christians  are  content  with  unbloody  prayers  only,  in  suppli- 
cating God  ;  and  that  prayer^  free  from  blood  and  filth,  together 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross^  was  sufficient  for  victory^.  Here  we 
have  the  epithet  uniloody  directly  applied  to  religious  services^ 
(not  to  material  things ;)  so  that  there  is  no  arguing  from  the 


dati  pecoris,  sed  vult  sacrificium  eon-  avrov  Buur&rais  m  cVircXfiF  iraptd^- 

triti  cordis.     Augustin.  de  Civit,  Dei,  k€p  ^fXXor,  ^  fi6yov  6  ^ftrnpof  fmTfjf>, 

lib.  X.  c.  5.  p.  241.  Ettseb,  de  Ltrnd.  Constant,  p.  768.  ed. 

'  Qva-iaarripiov  dvaifjuov  Koi  \oyiK&v  Cant.  Conf.  Demonstr.  lib.  1.  c.  6,  lO. 

$wri&y.     Euseb,    Demonstr,    Evang,  «  See  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  part  i. 

lib.  i.e.  6.  p.  20.    Up€VftaTi  Koi  0X17-  p.  31.    N.  B.  Eusebius  asks,  "Who 

$9Uf,  avaifxov  koi  KaBaphv  anodibovt  "  but  our   Saviour  ever  taught  his 

avT^  Xarptiav,    Euseb,  ibid.  P-  3i.  "  votaries  to  offer  by  prayer  and  an 

*  See  the  passage  in  my  Review,  "  ineffable  theology,  tnese  unbloody 
vol.  iv.  p.  750.  How  sacrifices  shall  "  and  rational  sacrifices  .>"  ITiat  is, 
be  offered  in  heaven,  or  what  sacri-  memorial  services:  which  is  Euse- 
fices,  see  Origen  in  Num.  Hom.xviii.  bius's  constant  notion  of  the  eucAa- 
p.  359.  ed.  Bened.  Lactantins,  Instit.  ristic  sacrifices,  Demonstr.  Evang,  p. 
lib.  vi.  c.  34.  Augustin.  tom.  iv.  p.  37,  38,  39,  40.  Compare  my  Review, 
474.  tom.  vii.  p.  610.   Gregor.  Magn.  vol.  iv.  p.  487. 

tom.  iii.  p.  509.  ed.  Bened.  ^  M6yais   tvxais  dvaifiOKrais  irp^r 

*  Bvo'iais    dvaifioif    Koi    fAvariKMs     Ueaiap  Btov  dp^ovtmu airoxp^fn* 

ifpovpyiaif  t6  Stlov  tkaaKovro,  Euseb.  avr^  th  vliajy  t6  rov  trravpov  crv/i^oXor 

de  Vit,  Constant,  lib.  iv.  c.  45.  p.  651.  — Kalfvx^v  itaBaphv  alparwvKai  pvnov. 

^AvaifAovs  Koi  Xoyucas  Bvoias,  riis  dt  Constantin.  apud  Sozom,  lib.ii.  c.  15. 

€vxav  Koi  atroppfjTov  Otokoylat,    roir  p.  63. 
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Pagan  application  of  that  epithet  to  the  Ohristiany  which  was 
widely  different,  as  their  sacrifices  were  different.  It  is  in  vain  to 
plead,  that  the  difference  lay  only  in  this,  that  the  Jews  and 
Pagans  used  animal  sacrifices,  and  the  Christians  bloodless  bread 
and  wine :  for  then,  why  did  not  the  Fathers  mention  unbloody 
bread  and  vjine^  rather  than  unbloody  prayers?  And  why  should 
they  so  industriously  smother  the  true  state  of  the  competition, 
(if  it  were  true^)  and  run  off  so  wide^  that  nobody,  by  their  way 
of  speaking,  could  suspect  any  other,  than  that  the  opposition 
entirely  lay  between  bloody  victims  and  unbloody  services  of  lauds, 
prayers,  and  good  works  I  For  those  are  what  they  directly  call 
sacrificesy  and  what  they  expressly  point  to,  as  often  as  they 
specify  or  explain  their  unbloody  sacrifi^ses. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  plain  terms  characterizes  the  ^ritual 
sacrifice  by  unbloody  service^.  Now,  as  sure  as  that  a  serviceY 
is  not  a  substance,  and  a  ^ritual  sacrifice  is  not  a  corporeal  host, 
BO  sure  is  it,  that  the  epithet  of  unbloody  belongs  not  to  the 
elements  in  that  passage  of  Cyril.  There  may  be  some  doubt  of 
what  Cyril  meant  by  the  sacrifice  of  propitiation^  in  the  same 
paragraph :  but  a  wise  interpreter  will  not  therefore  depart 
from  what  is  clear  and  certain.  What  I  apprehend  is,  that 
Cyril,  by  spiritual  sacrifice  and  unbloody  service,  meant  the  con^ 
secratory  service,  whereby  the  elements  became  symbols  of  the 
real  body  and  blood,  symbols  of  the  grand  sacrifice.  When  the 
elements  were  once  so  constituted  exhibitive  symbols  of  the  grand 
sacrifice,  which  is  the  true  sacrifice  o{ propitiation ,  Cyril  scrupled 
not  to  give  them  the  name  of  what  they  represented  and  ex- 
hibited, by  an  usual  metonymy  of  sign  for  thing :  for,  in  the  very 
same  way,  he  there  also  gave  them  the  name  of  Christ  slain ', 
and  of  the  most  tremendous  sacrifi>ce^.     The  symbols  therefore, 

>  Mcr^  rb  airapTitrBfjvm  r^v  nvcv/ia-  thing  ;  and  Exod.  xii.  26,  27.   is  ap- 

rucffp  Ovaiav,  rffv  dpcufuiKTov  Xarpctav,  pealed  to,  as  affording  an  example  of 

eirl  r^r  Bvtriat  €K€ivris  rov  Ikatrftov  fra-  it.     But   the   whole   context    shews, 

paicdkovfuv  TOP  Otov  tnrip  koivtjs  tS>v  that  service  there  really  means  service, 

€KKkri(Tunf  tlpfiinjf.     Cyril.  Mystag,  v.  the  celebration  of  the  paschal  sacrifice, 

sect.  8.  p*  337.   Compare  Review,  vol.  the  keeping  that  feast, 

iv.  p.  651,  652.  ^  XptoTov  iaxfioyuiafitvov  vircp  r&v 

"  After  that  the  spiritual  sacrifice,  fnuripfi^v   afiaprrffMarc^v  irpoaifitpofuv, 

"  the  unbloody  service,   is    finished,  c^iXcovficyoi  vircp  avrmv  re  jcat  ^/uoiv 

"  upon  that  sacrifice  of  propitiation  rov  (jyiKdpBpomov  B€6v,   Cyril,  Mystag. 

"  we  beseech  God   in  behalf  of  the  p.  328. 

"  common  peace  of  the  churches."  ^  Tijs  dyias  kuI  <f>piK(ali€ardrrjs  wpo" 

y  It  has  been  sometimes  pleaded,  Ktifiitnjt  Ovaias.     Cyril,  ibid,  p.  327. 

(Unbloody  Sacrifice,  part  i.   p.  24.)  Ck)nf.  Ephrsem.  Syr.  de  Sacerdot.  p. 

that  service  may  import  a  material  2,  3.  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  p.  382, 383, 
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in  a,  figure,  are  there  called  the  sacrifice  ot  propitiation  ;  but  the 
spiritual  sacrifice  and  wMoody  service,  spoken  of  just  before, 
express  that  service  of  ours,  that  sacrifice  which  we  aetifiely  offer 
up,  in  order  to  the  consecrating  the  elements  into  hoh/  symbols, 
exhibitive  of  the  grand  sacrifijce  to  every  faithful  receiver**.  So 
that  the  phrases  of  spiritual  sacrifice  and  unbloody  service  do  here 
retain  their  usual  meaning ;  and  Cyril  has  neatly  contrived  to 
insinuate  to  his  readers  a  just  notion  of  the  two  sacrifices  of  the 
Eucharist ;  the  one  actively  offered^  and  the  other  passively 
received  or  participated^, 

I  pass  on  to  Zeno  of  Verona,  who  lived  about  the  same  time 
with  Cyril.  He  makes  use  of  the  same  distinction  of  bloody  and 
unbloody,  while  recommending  the  sacrifices  of  Christians  as 
preferable  to  the  animal  sacrifices  of  Jews  and  Pagans **.  By 
unbloody  sacrifices,  he  understood  clean  thoughts  and  pure  manners, 
intimating  nothing  of  clean  bread  or  pure  unne,  as  set  in  com- 
petition with  the  bloody  sacrifices.  A  strange  omission,  had 
he  been  at  all  aware  that  the  elements  were  the  proper  Christian 
sacrifice. 

Nazianzen  speaks  of  his  purifying  the  people  at  the  mystical 
table,  that  is,  in  the  Eucharist,  with  unbloody  and  perfect 
ordinances^.'    From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  he  thought  not  the 

434.  torn.  vii.  p.  373,  310.  torn.  ix.  p.  tKfitnjs  means  the  same,  as  if  it  had 

176.  torn.  xi.  p.  317,  218.     Nazianz.  been  said  cn-l  rov  <r«»fMT09  ckcivov  koI 

Orat.  xvii.  p.  373.  aitiarov.   And  indeed,  ifBva-ias  had  re- 

^  C3nirs  whole   context  will   set  ferred  to  irvwfianiafv  Svaiop  next  pre- 

thiR  matter  clear.  ceding,  Cyril,  probably,  would  have 

HapoKfiKovfity     t6»     <f>CKa»Bpwir(nf  said,  ciri  r^r  Buaias  ravnyr,  not  cieci- 

Gr^v,   r6  Sytop  irvfvfxa    cfcnroorviXai  tnjf. 

eiri  ra  npoKtifxtva,  tya  iroiffOTj  r6v  utp  ^  See  above,  p.  334,  &c. 

iipTov  vSiiux   Xpurrov,   t6v    Bi    ohov  ^  SpiritaH  Deo  sacrificium  est  ne- 

alfta  Xpiarov'  irdtn-»s  yap  oH  &v  c^-  cessanum  spiritale,  quod  non  ex  sac- 

^iro  r6  &yiop  irv€vpa,  roOro  ^yta-  culo,  sed  ex  corde  profertur :  quod 

oTa«,  Koi  fjMrafi4^rjrai,     Elra,  furh  non  bromosis  pecudibus,  sed  suavis- 

t6  dvapTta^rjptu  r^v  irv€VfiariKTi»  Bv-  simis  moribus  comparatur ;  quod  non 

aiav,  rriv  dvaifioKTov  Xarpciav,  riri  rrjf  cruentis  manibus,  sed  sensibus  tmmdis 

Bvtrias  fKtlvrjs   rov   tkaafiov  irapaKa'  offertur;  quod  non  jugulatur  ut  pereat, 

Xovfxof.  K.  r.  X.  sed,  sicut  Isaac,  immolatar  ut  yivat. 

Here  I  understand  hri  r^r  Ovtriat  Zeno  Veron.  in  Psal.  xlix.     This  I 

€K«lvrjs  to  refer  to  <r&pa  and  af/uia  Xpi-  take  from  Dodwell  on  Incense,  p.  97, 

oToO,  before   mentioned.    They   are  98. 

<Aa/ «acri/Sce  q^pro/n/ux/ton  into  which  ^    *£ytt>   rpan^Crjs   pvaruajs   vapa' 

the  elements  are  supposed  to  be  sym'  trrarffs, 

boUcaUy  changed,  by  the  spiritual  sa-  *Ey«>  KaBaip»  Xahv,  6»  <roc  irpocr- 

er^e  and  unbloody  service;  that  is,  <l>ip», 

by  the  consecratory  prayers  and  lauds,  *Ev  roU  apainots  Koi  rwXtioif  doy- 

~  paai, 

Nazianz.  Iamb,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 


instrumentaUy,  as  bv  the  Spirit  efi- 
riently.     In   a  word,  M  rrj^  Ovfrias 
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epithet  uMoody  to  be  appropriated  to  material  substance.  And 
this  may  help  to  explain  another  passage  of  his,  relating  to 
Julian,  whom  he  represents  as  deseeratiny  his  hands  hy  prof ane 
Hood,  thereby  wiping  out  the  consecration  he  had  received  in 
Baptism^  and  washing  his  hands  of  the  unbloody  sacrifice^ ;  that 
is,  of  the  consecration  received  in  the  eucharistical  solemnities. 
Had  this  plain  sense  of  the  place  been  thought  on,  there  would 
have  been  no  room  left  for  the  speculations  which  some  have 
raised  upon  that  passages. 

There  is  another  noted  place  of  the  same  Father,  where  he 
speaks,  I  think,  of  the  Pagans,  set  on  by  Arians,  and  defiling 
the  nnMoody  sacrifices  with  the  blood  of  men  and  of  victims^.  I 
see  no  reason  for  interpreting  unbloody  sacrifices,  in  this  passage, 
at  all  differently  from  the  common  usage  of  that  phrase  in 
Church  writers  of  those  ancient  times.  Both  the  thought  and 
the  expression  seem  to  be  near  akin  to  what  Optatus  uses,  upon 
a  like  occasion,  in  relation  to  the  rudeness  and  profaneness  of 
some  Donatists ;  who  had  overturned^  as  he  terms  it,  the  vows 
and  desire  of  the  people,  together  with  the  cdtarsK  I  suppose, 
Gregory  might  as  properly  and  as  reasonably  say,  that  the  devo- 
tions of  the  people  were  polluted  in  one  case^  as  Optatus  might 
say,' that  they  were  overturned  in  the  other  case :  the  expressions 
are  alike  rhetorical. 

Asterius  Amasenus,  in  a  work  ascribed  to  Gregory  Nyssen, 
speaks  expressly  of  incorporeal  repentance  and  unbloody  supplica- 
tion, as  obtaining  in  the  Church,  in  the  room  of  animal  sacrifices''. 
So  that  the  epithet  unbloody,  for  the  first  four  centuries,  at 
least,  appears  not  to  have  been  so  much  as  applied  to  the  eu- 
charistical elements^  much  less  appropriated. 

Some  pieces  have  been  quoted  pn  this  head^  under  the 
admired  names  of  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom,  which  might 
have  been  worth  examining,  were  they  not  now  known  to  be 

'  Koi  TCLi  ;(€ipar  d<l>ayifiC€Taif  rng  ipsis  altaribus,  evertistis.      Iliac  ad 

apaifjtoKTov  Ovaias  airoKadalpwv,  dc*  fjs  aures  Dei   ascendere  solebat  oratio. 

^fuls  XpioTc*  Koivrnvovfup,  KOI  T&v  na-  Optat,  contr,  Parmen,  lib.  vi.  p.  289. 

Brjiumav,  km  t^£  B^Arrifrot,     Naziam.  ^  "Ontp  di  ^v  r&re  6  t^vtrapKos  1x6- 

Orat,  i.  p.  70.  f^Yos,  rovro  vvv  eWi  ^  aa^fiaros  nera-' 

K  See  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  part  i.  fuXtia,  koX  dvaifAoros  ^trfiris.     Greg, 

p.  ao.  Nyssen,  de  Posnit.  p.  170.   That  work 

^  QvaiaaTripmv  Karopxovfuvoi,  Koi  belonffs    to    Astenus   Amasenus    of 

rat  dvtupwcTovs  &vaias,  dvBpam<av  Kai  the    fourth    or    fifth    century.     Vid. 

BwriStv  tufiaai  xpatyota-cr.     Naziam.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grsec.  torn.  viii.  p. 

Ora/.  XX.  p.  348.  160. 

^  Vota  et  desideria  bominum,  cum  ^  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  part  i.  p.  20. 
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spurious^.  But  Ghrysostom,  in  his  undoubted  writings,  abun- 
dantly discovers  how  he  understood  the  distinction  which  we  are 
now  upon,  by  his  opposing  the  bloody  antiquated  sacrifices^  not  to 
clean  elements,  but  to  Christian  virtues^  lauds,  prayers,  and  good 
works n.  Isidore  Pelusiot  uses  the  phrase  of  unbloody  sacrifice^, 
but  without  explication ;  so  that  his  sense  of  it  must  be  deter- 
mined, either  by  his  general  doctrine  elsewhere,  or  by  the  con- 
stant usage  of  contemporary  writers. 

St.  Austin  opposes  to  the  antiquated  bloody  victims,  the  «am- 
Jices  of  praise^.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says,  that  the  angels  of 
heaven  oflTer  unhloody  sacrifices^.  A  very  clear  passage,  by  which 
we  may  reasonably  interpret  his  meaning  in  other  passages'  not 
so  clear,  or  left  doubtful  and  undeterminate.  I  shall  here  take 
notice  but  of  one,  which  runs  thus :  "  The  table  bearing  the 
^*  shewbread  (proposition  of  loaves)  signifies  the  unbloody  sacrifijce, 
^^  by  which  we  are  blessed,  while  we  eat  the  bread  from  heaven, 
"  that  is,  Christ^."  Here  the  phrase  of  unbloody  sacrifice  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  in  and  by 
which  we  are  blessed,  sanctifi^ed,  &c.  It  may  be  a  name  for  some 
part  of  the  serines,  or  for  the  whole  solemnity,  (as  the  whole  is 
often  denominated  for  some  eminent  part,)  but  cannot  reasonably 
be  construed  as  a  name  for  the  elements^  considered  as  a  material 
sacrifice.  The  bread  from  heaven,  the  thiny  signified,  rather  than 
the  signs,  would,  by  Cyril's  account,  have  the  better  title  to  that 

"  That  ascribed  to  Athanasius  is  <ni^  tx^vtra  tS>v  SLpnov,  t^f  apoifuucrow 

among  the  spuria  of  the  Benedictine  Ovaiav  di*  fjs  tvkoyovfuBa,  t6v  aprotf 

edition,  torn.  ii.  p.  241.  cV^iovrcr    rov    ((    ovpavov,    rovrtari 

The  other  ascribed  to  Chrysostom  Xpiarov,     Cyrill.  Alex,  de  Adorat.  in 

is  among  the  spuria  of  the  Benedic-  Spirit,  lib.  xiii.  p.  457. 
tine  edition,  torn.  v.  p.  630.  N.  B.  This  passage,  or  part  of  it, 

^  Chrysostom.  contra  Jud.  Horn,  [in    Unbloodv    Sacrif.    p.    20.]    is 

vi.  p.  648.     Hom.  vii.  p.  617,  664.  strangely  rendered  thus :  "The  table 

tom.  i.     In  Psal.  iv.  p.  20.    In  Psal.  "  which  had  the  shewbread  denotes 

xlix.  p.  231.   In  Johann.  Horn.  Ixxiv.  "  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  bread, 

p.  437.  tom.  viii.     In  Hebr.  Hom.  xi.  "  or  loaves."    Here  t&p  Siprfav,  which 

p.  1 15, 1 16.  tom.  xii.  belong  to  np6B€atv  going  before,  (for 

^  lisidor.  Pelusiot.  lib.  iii.  £p.  75.  irp6B«<nv  r&v  &pr»¥  amounts  to  the 

p.  284.  same  with  rovt  Aprovs  rrjs  vpo$€<r§»s,) 

P  Augustin.  ad  Honorat.  Epist.  cxi.  are  separated  from  irpoBta-ip,  and  npi- 

p.  439.  tom.  ii.  Otaiv  alone   is   renaered  shewbread, 

4  Cyrill.  Alex,  de  Rect.  Fide,  p.  very  oddly,  that  so  r&v  aprow  may  be 

160.    See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  756,  thrown  to  dvalfuucrov  Bvaiav,  to  make 

759.  an  unbloody  sacrifice  of  loaves  in  the 

'  C}Till.  Alex,  explicat.  Anathem.  Eucharist:  not  considering,  that  ^lf>ror, 

xi.  p.  156.   De  Adorat.  in  Spiritu,  lib.  in  the  apodosis  of  the  comparison, 

xiii.  p.  457.     Epist.  ad  Nestor,  p.  72.  follows  after,  and  means,  not  the  ele^ 

In  Malach.  p.  830.  ments,  but  the  bread  from  heaven,  that 

"  2fjfuu»€i  fiiv  ff  rparreCa  Ttfi^  rrpoBt^  is,  Christ,  as  Cyril  himself  interprets. 
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name.  But  I  apprehend^  that  the  phrase  of  unbloody  sacrifice  in 
that  place,  denotes  not  the  heavenly  bread  itself,  nor  the  sipns, 
bat  the  memorial  service  perfonned  by  those  signs,  which  is  the 
usual  signification  of  the  phrase.  Upon  the  whole,  I  may  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  no  clear  testimony  hitherto,  within  the  six 
first  centuries,  has  been  produced,  whereby  to  prove  that  un- 
bloody sacrifice  was  ever  made  a  name  for  the  elements  of  the 
Eucharist.  If  the  Fathers  had  entertained  such  a  notion,  no 
doubt  but  they  could  have  expressed  it,  in  words  as  clear  and  as 
full  as  the  Church  writers  of  the  eighth^  and  following  centuries 
expressed  it ;  for  they  wanted  no  command  of  language :  but 
since  they  never  did  so  express  it,  but  those  later  writers  are 
(so  far  as  appears)  the  first  that  did  so ;  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  such  an  use  of  that  phrase  came  in  about  the  time 
that  iransubstantiation  (or  something  very  like  it)  was  creeping 
in.  And  it  is  no  great  wonder  if  the  signs  then  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  unbloody  sacrijice^  when  they  were  believed 
to  be  or  to  contain  the  very  things  signified,  the  real  body  and 
blood  that  was  once  sacrificed  upon  the  cross".  I  would  not  be 
understood,  by  my  tracing  the  use  of  the  phrase  of  unbloody 
sacrifice  in  so  particular  a  manner,  as  if  I  thought  that  much 
depended  upon  it :  for  had  the  Fathers  really  denominated  the 
eUments  by  that  name,  it  would  amount  only  to  this,  that  as  the 
elements,  by  a  metonymy^  have  been  sometimes  called  tremendous 
sacrifice^  often  body  and  bhod,  or  Christ  slain,  and  the  like ;  so, 
by  the  same  metonymy,  they  have  been  likewise  called  unbloody 
sacrifice.  But  as  the  fact  has  not  been  proved,  that  the  ele- 
ments were  ever  so  named  by  the  ancient  Farthers,  I  thought  it 
proper  first  to  consider  the  fact,  and  to  give  what  light  I  could 
to  it,  because  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  know  how  the  ancients 
understood  and  applied  their  terms  ov  phrases. 


^  The  Second  Council  of  Nice  (A.  D.  Offerinius  tibi  banc  immaculatam 

787.)  speaks  plainly  enougb  :  oi/re  6  hostiam,  rationabilem  bostiam,  incru' 

Kvpios  oCrt  ol  ait6<Tro\oi,  rj  irarfptf,  entam  kostiam,  bunc  panem  sanctum, 

€lK6va  curoy  Trfv  Bui  tov  'icpcox  frpoo--  et  calicem  vitas  seternte.     Pseud'Am' 

ffttpofUvrfv    avaifioKTov   Owlav,    aXX*  hros,  serm.  v.     In  Oudin.  toni.   i. 

aM  rh  <r&fjui  xal  aM  t6  alfia.     Con"  1904.      So  tbe    interpolated   Sacra- 

cU,  Nicten.  ii.  Act.  vi.  p.  370,  371.  mentary  of  Greg.  L,  and  so  other  late 

So  also  had  Damascen  before,  torn.  i.  liturgies. 

p.  272.    So  likewise  Ambrosiaster,  of  «  See  Sacramental  Part  of  tbe  £u- 

the  same  century,  [vid.  Oudin.  torn.  i.  cbarist  explained,  in  tbe  preceding 

p.  1858.]  in  these  words :  Cbarge,  p.  194 — 208. 
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VII. 

There  was  another  ancient  distinction  similar  to  the  former, 
though  of  somewhat  less  note ;  and  that  was  the  distinction  of 
smoky  and  unsmoky  sacrifice.  The  Jewish  and  Pagan  sacrifices 
were  of  the  smoky ^  fiery  kind ;  but  the  Gospel  sacrifices  were 
free  from  fumes  and  vapours,  and  inflamed  only  with  the  fire  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  will  be  of  use,  carefully  to  examine  this 
distinction,  on  two  accounts  :  first,  in  order  to  observe  whether 
the  Fathers  opposed  to  the  smoky  sacrifices,  which  they  rejected, 
clean  bread  and  tcine,  or  clean  life  ;  and,  next,  to  see  whether 
that  fire  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  supposed  to  fall  upon  the 
Christian  sacrifice,  was  conceived  to  come  upon  the  eucharistical 
elements  or  upon  the  communicants.  By  these  two  marks,  we 
may  as  easily  and  as  certainly  discern  what  was  or  what  was  not 
the  Christian  sacrifice,  in  their  estimation,  as  a  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits,  or  a  face  by  its  lines  and  features. 

I .  Let  us  see  then,  first,  how  the  Fathers  expressed  the  dis- 
tinction, and  what  it  was  that  they  opposed  to  the  smoky  sacri- 
fices of  Jews  and  Pagans. 

Justin,  according  to  his  way  of  stating  the  Christian  sacrifi/ie^ 
in  opposition  to  incensings^  among  other  articles,  opposes  only 
the  sacrifijce  of  praiseK  Athenagoras  does  the  like^.  Irenseus 
opposes  a  contrite  heart,  and  prayers'^,  upon  the  strength  of  St. 
John's  authority  in  the  Revelations^.  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
opposes  to  incensinys^  &c.  a  sacrifice  of  the  heart,  and  of  speech 
exhaled  from  holy  souls,  and  the  like  7.  TertuUian  opposes  clean 
prayers^.  So  does  Origen^.  Lactantius  opposes  to  bloody  fumes, 
and  libations^  a  yood  mindy  a  dean  breast,  and  innocent  life^. 
Hitherto  no  one  thought  of  opposing  dean  bread  ov  pure  vnne  to 
the  smoky  sacrifices. 

Eusebius,  speaking  of  Oonstantine,  says;  "  To  God^  the  King 

^  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  p.  19.     See  p.  744. 

above,  p.  243.  and  Review,  vol.  iv.  «  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  xxx.  p.  277. 

P-  734>  &c*  Ad   Scap.    c.  ii.  p.  69.     See  above, 

^  Athenag.  p.  48,  49.    See  above,  p.  247.  and  Renew,  vol.  iv.  p.  745, 

p.  247.  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  739.  746, 

^  lren»u8,  lib.  iv.  c.  17.   p.  248,  »  Origen.  contr.  Cela.  p.  755.    See 

249.  ed.  Bened.    See  Review,  vol.  iv.  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  748. 

P*  734»  &c.  ^  Illic  nihil  exigitur  aliud  quam 

'  Revel.  V.  8.  sanguis  pecudum,  et  fumus,  et  inepta 

y  Clem.  Alex.  Psedag.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  libatio  .*  hie  bona  mens,  purum  pectus, 

p.  306.  Strom,  ii.  p.  369, 370.  Strom,  innocens  vita.    Lactant,  Instit,  lib.  v. 

vii.  p.  848.    Ck)mpare  Review,  vol.  iv.  c.  19.  p.  279, 
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"  of  all,  he  sent  up  gratulatory  prayers,  being  a  kind  of  unfiery 
"  and  unsmoky  saorifices^^.""  Elsewhere^  to  bloody  smoke,  and  nidor^ 
he  opposes  purity  of  thought,  sincerity  of  affection,  soundness  of 
principles,  and  the  like^.  The  author  of  some  commentaries 
under  the  name  of  Ambrose,  who  is  supposed  to  have  collected 
much  from  Chrysostom,  opposes  faith  and  prayers  to  the  smoky 
sacrifices*^.  Now,  if  the  eucharistical  elements  had  been  the 
Christian  sacrifice,  how  easy  and  how  natural  must  it  have  been 
for  the  Fathers  to  flourish  upon  that  topic ;  the  cleanness,  the 
pureness,  the  usefulness  of  bread  and  wine,  or  the  intrinsic  valtie 
of  it,  (as  some  have  done  since^,)  beyond  all  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  Indies.  Indeed,  how  could  they  miss  of  it  ?  Or  how  could 
they  forbear  to  employ  their  finest  strokes  of  oratory  upon  it! 
Yet  they  were  totally  silent  on  that  head.  Say,  that  their 
disciplina  arcani^  in  some  measure,  restrained  them  from  ex- 
posing their  mysteries  to  strangers  and  aliens :  yet  that  disciplina 
scarcely  commenced  so  soon  as  some  of  these  authorities^. 
Besides  that,  their  mysteries  were  not  unknown  to  Julian,  for 
instance,  (who  had  been  a  Christian  reader,)  nor  to  several  other 
adversaries  :  and  they  would  not  have  been  silent^  whatever  the 
Christians  themselves  were.  Yet  Julian  charged  not  the  Christ- 
ians with  bread  sacrifice,  but  with  no  sacrifice^,  (excepting 
Chrises,)  and  so  the  general  charge  used  to  run  >.  I  know  but 
one  instance,  and  that  as  late  as  the  fifth  century,  which  looks 
at  all  like  a  charge  of  breadrsacrifix^e  upon  Christians :  and  per- 
haps by  that  time  there  might  be  more  colour  for  it  (though 
colour  only  hitherto)  than  there  had  formerly  been.     It  is  the 

cTf  iraio-ttirBao-iXfiec^cvxaptWovf  contr.  Schelstrat.  part.  ii.  p.  32,  frc. 

€vx^s,  &<mip  rtvat  mrvpovs  koi  wed'  Deylingius,  Observat.  Miscellan.   p. 

wovs  Bvaiasaytv€fi7rtro.Euseb,deVit.  407,  408.     Dall^eus  De  Cult.  Relig. 

Cofw/nnMib.  i.  c.  48.  p.  526.  p.  1085,  11 13.     Calvoer  de   Rit.   p. 

d  Euseb.  Demonstr.  £vang.  lib.  i.  630. 
c.  6.  p.  23.  c.  8.  p.  29.  c.  10.  p.  40.        ^  Vid.  Cyrill.  Alex,  contr.  Jul.  lib. 

See  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  755.  ix.  p.  307,  308.  lib.  x.  p.  345.  edit. 

«    Nonne  altare  est  coeleste  Jides  Spanhem. 
nostra,    in    quo    offerimus    quotidie        ^  Justin,  p.  14,  19,  387.  ed.  Lond. 

oraiiones  nostras,  nihil  habens  carnalis  Atbenaff .  p.  48,  49.     Clem.  Alex.  p. 

sacrificii  quod  in  cineres  resolvatur,  306,  360,  370,  688,  836,  848,  860. 

nee  in  fumos  extenuetur,  nee  in  vapo-  Minuc.  Fel.  sect.  32.  p.  183.    Tertull. 

raiiones  difiiindatur.     Pseud-Ambros,  Apol.  277.      Ad  Scap.  c.  ii.  p.  69. 

m  Hebr.  viii.  Origen.  contr.  Cels.  lib.  viii.  p.  755. 

f  See  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  part  ii.  ed.  Bened.    Arnobius,  lib.  vi.  p.  18^. 

p.  6a.    Compare  my  Appendix  above,  Lactantius,  Instit.  lib.  v.  c.  19.   Epit. 

p.  155.  p.  169,   204.     Eusebius,   Demonstr. 


.  15.^-  P-  ^^9>   204. 

ts    Vid.   Tentzelii    Exercitationes  :     Evang.  lib.  x 
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instance  of  Benjamin  the  Jew,  mentioned  in  Isidore,  who 
objected,  that  the  Church'^s  oblation  appeared  neto  and  strange^ 
with  respect  to  bread? s  receiving  a  sanctijication^  considering  that 
the  law  had  prescribed  bloody  sacrifices.  Isidore  makes  a  very 
obscure  reply^  telling  the  Jew,  that  the  law  had  prescribed  blood 
and  nidors^  in  the  court  of  the  temple  without^  but  that  within 
there  was  a  taile  of  bready  (meaning  the  shewbread,)  which  was 
not  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  ancient  people^.  It  does  not 
appear  from  this  passage,  either  that  Isidore  admitted  the  bread 
for  a  sacrijicey  or  that  Benjamin  the  Jew  (who  speaks  only  of 
bread^s  being  a  sanctified  offering)  charged  him  with  it.  But 
suppose  it  related  to  the  name  of  sacrifice^  as  sometimes  given  to 
the  elements  in  the  passive  view,  (metonymically  called  sacrifice^ 
as  representing  and  exhibiting  the  grand  sacrifice  received  or 
participated  in  the  Eucharist,)  it  would  not  concern  the  question 
about  the  active  sacrifices  performed  in  the  Eucharist,  but  the 
sacrifice  received  in  it^  symbolically  received  ;  and  so  the  instance 
would  be  foreign  to  the  point  now  in  hand^  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  more  of  the  elementSy  as  denominated  a  sacri- 
fice, in  the  receptive  way,  and  in  a  metonymical  sense,  as  I  go  on^ 
and  therefore  may  pass  it  over  now. 

*2.  Having  observed  what  kind  of  Christian  sacrifices  were 
constantly  opposed  to  the  smoiy  and  fiery  sacrifices  of  Jews  and 
Pagans,  (not  pure  and  clean  bread  or  wine,  but  pure  heart  and 
life,)  I  am  next  to  take  notice  what  kind  of  fire  the  Christians 
acknowledged  in  their  sacrifice,  and  how  they  interpreted  it. 
As  Pagans  boasted  of  their  culinary  fires^  which  consumed  their 

^  KaiVTiv  Koi  (ivriv  rffu  rrfs  tKKkfja-ias  See  the  passage  in  Review,  vol.  iv. 

c^Tjr  npo<nl)opii¥  (rnvtvorja-^ai,  cn-fid^v  p.  532.   The  strength  of  the  objection 

ii/yrof  t6v  ayuurfibv  wmtrrfvOri,  tov  lies  only  in  a  false  rendering  of  that 

vofiov    alfjM(ri    ras  Owrias   SpiCovros.  passage  in  Origen :  the  material  words, 

nS>s  W  ov  avvopas ort  ri  aifiara  justly  rendered,  run  thus :   "  We  eat 

jcac  r^r  Kvitnrai  iv  rj  av\§,  Koi  rots  "  the  loaves   brought,  with   thanks- 

vpoa-Krivtois  rov  ayuurfiaros  y6fiov  cV^-  **  giving  and  prayer  over  the  things 

Xcvo-f  yipta-Bai,  rovs  dc  Hfyrovs  ^  tea  "  given.'*   Bellarmine  would  translate 

M€^(To  Tpatr«C<^,  fi  r^  fraXat^  oBiaros  irpoaayofifvovs  Aprov^,  loaves  offered^ 

Xa^'  hv  ctr  {mapxfi  aMs,  6  r^y  fV  r^  understanding  them  as  offered  to  God  : 

v6fup  Kpvnrofiitnjv  Ka\  vvv  Be^ijkafitvTjp  whereupon  Albertine  makes  this  re- 

d\Ti$€iav  fATi  yvovs.  Isidor,  Pelus,  lib.  i.  flection : 

£p.  401.  p.  104.  alias  93.  Quod  Bellarminus  ambigue  vertit 

^  I  may  just  take  notice  of  another  oblatos,  et  de  oblatione  Deo  facto  in- 

instance,  sometimes  pretended  out  of  telligit,  idpartim  ex  linguae  Gra&cse  ig- 

Origen ;    as  if  he  nad  opposed  an  norantia,  partim  ex  prsejudicio  inepte 

offerina  to  God  of  bread,  to  the  sacri"  supponit.  Albertin.  p.  363. 
fices  wnich  Pagans  offered  to  daemons. 
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aacrificea,  Christians,  in  their  turn,  spake  as  highly  of  the  Jire 
of  the  Spirit :  let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  they  managed  that 
topic. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  opposing  the  fire  of  the  Spirit  to  thfe 
gross  culinary  fires,  observes,  that  that  spiritual  fire  does  not 
sanctify  the/es&  (of  animals),  but  sinfvl souls'^.  The  soub  were  the 
sacrifice  in  his  account.  Upon  the  material  scheme,  had  it  been 
his,  he  must  have  said,  that  the  fire  does  not  sanctify  animal 
fiediy  but  bread  and  wine, 

Origen  supposes  every  man  to  have  his  burnt  sacrifice  in  him- 
self, ofiered  from  the  aUar  of  his  heart,  which  altar  he  himself 
firesy  and  keeps  always  huming^^:  that  is  to  say,  by  the  fire  of 
the  Spirit  wiihin^  not  by  any  fire  from  without^  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Jewish  and  Pagan  burnt  offerings. 

Jerome  represents  the  many  his  thoughts^  trords,  and  works 
sublimated,  in  a  manner,  by  the  fire  of  the  Spirit,  and,  as  it 
were,  spiriituilized  into  an  heavenly  composition,  so  as  to  become 
a  most  acceptable  sacrifice  unto  God®.  The  persons  themselves, 
by  his  account,  are  the  sacrifice;  and  upon  them  the  fire  of  the 
Spirit  falls :  whereas,  had  the  elements  been  supposed  the  sacri- 
fice, the  fire  must  have  fallen  there,  and  the  whole  turn  of  the 
comparison  must  have  been  differently  contrived.  Austin's 
accounts  are  much  the  same  with  Jerome''s,  while  he  supposes 
the  old  man  to  become  in  a  manner  extinct,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  new  man  to  be  lighted  up  by  the  fire  of  the  J^irit?. 

^  ^kifiiv  d*  ifuU  aytd{tuf  r6  nvp,  ov  in  Ezech.  xliy.  p.  102 1,  1032. 
rit   tcpia,  aXXA  jcal    rc^r    afiapraiKovs        P  Extincto  vel  infirmato  per  poeni- 

^X^^'    ^^P  ^  irayjifMyov  icac  pavav-  tentiam    vetere    homine,    sacrifcium 

coy,  oKKh  r6  <f>p6pifjLop  Xcyovrcr,  t6  justitia,    secundum    rei^enerationem 

diuanvfAnwy  diA  ttJ9  ^xnt  rrjs  ^upxP'  '^^  hominis,  offeratur  Deo ;  cum  se 

lUvrit  Tf.  d«xojucyi;rJ  ro  vrvp.     CQm.  offeit  ipsa  anima  jam  abluta,  et  impo- 

AUoB.  Strom,  vii.  p.  851.  nit  in  aUare  fidet,  divino  igntt  id  ^t, 

^  Unusquisque  noatrClm  habet  in  Spiritu  San  etc,  comprehendenda.  Au- 

86  kolocausttim  vcaxm,  et  holocaueti  gustin,  in  PsaL  iv.  p.  14.  tom.  iv. 

ipse  Mccendit  altare,  ut  semper  arcZraf.  Conf.  tom.  v.  P*  973*  97^*  &nd  Gau- 

Origen,  in  Levit,  Hom.  ix.  p.  343.  dentins  Brix.  de  Exod.  ii.  p.  807. 

^  Ut  corpus  pinguis  literse,  quod        Totos  nos  dknnus  ignis  absumat, 

si^iiicatur  in  l^e,  et  prophetse  nu-  et  fervor  ille  totos  arripiat.      Quia 

bUum  igne  Domini,  hoc  est,  Spiritu  fervor  ?  De  quo  dicit  Apostolus,  Sfn- 

Saneto  (de  quo  dicit  Paulus>  Spiritu  ritu  ferventes,     Non  tantum   antma 

ferventes)  in  spiritualem  et  tenuem  nostra  absumatur  ab  illo  divino  igne 

substantiam    convertantur. — Ut   per  sapientiae,  sed  et  corpus  nostrum,  ut 

ignem    Spiritus  Sancti   omnia   quae  mereatur    ibi    immortalitatem.      Sic 

coptamus,  loquimur,  et  facimus,  in  levetur  holocaustum   ut   absorbeatur 

sptritualem  suostaniiam  conrertantur,  mors  in  victoriam.  Augustin,  in  PsaL 

et  hujuscemodi  Doroinus  delectatus  1.  p.  474. 
sacrificOs  placabilis  fiat.    Hieronym, 

WATEBLAND,  VOL.  V.  ^  S 
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The  most  eloquent  Ohrysostom  frequently  flourishes  upon  the 
same  topic.  In  one  place,  elegantly  describing  the  nature  and 
excellency  of  self-sacrifice,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the^r^  which 
comes  upon  it,  as  bemg  of  a  very  new  and  uncommon  kind,  such 
as  subsists  not  upon  toood,  or  material  j^^,  but  is  sd/'Suisisting^ 
lives  of  itself,  and  gives  U/e  to  the  scicrifice^  instead  of  consuming 
it^.  Most  certainly  he  thought  not  of  the  material  elements: 
for  he  excludes  all  such  gross  fuel/  neither  were  the  elements 
capable  of  receiving  life  by  the  ^re  of  iJie  Spirit,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  reasons  on  this  head  exactly  the  same  way,  mysticiz- 
ing  the  fire^  and  appropriating  it  to  the  persons  considered  as 
the  sacrifice^.  What  the  Fathers  aimed  at  in  all  was,  to  point 
out  something  in  the  Christian  sacrifices  ooirespondent  or  analo- 
gous to  the  ordinary  sacrificial  fires  of  the  Pagans,  and  to  the 
holy  fire  of  the  Jews,  but  yet  far  exceeding  both,  in  purity,  dignity^ 
and  energy. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  here  asked^  Do  not  the  same  Fathers 
often  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirifs  coming  upon  the  euoharistical 
elements,  as  well  as  upon  the  persons  of  the  communicants  ?  It  is 
very  certain  that  they  do ;  for  they  supposed  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
consecrate,  or  sanctify,  the  elements  into  hob/  signs^  or  sacred 
symbols,  representative  and  exhibitive  of  the  body  and  hhod  of 
Christ  2  not  to  make  holocausts  or  sacrifices  of  them,  but  saere^ 
menu  only' ;  signs  of  the  grand  sacrifice,  spiritually  given  and 
received  in  and  through  them.  Therefore  the  Fathers  do  not 
speak  of  the  fire  of  the  Spirit,  as  inflaming  or  warming  the  de- 
ments ;  neither  could  they  with  any  propriety  or  aptness  do  it : 
if  there  be  any  chance  expression  seeming  to  look  that  way^  it 

<i  Kacvdr  y^  o^o;  r^f  $v(ria£  6  charist  explained  in  the  preceding 
p6fios'  M  Koi  irapado(os  rod  wp^  6     Charge,  p.  190,  &o. 


Tp^of.     OifM  yhp  |vX«Dv  btiru  Kai  ^  There  is  a  passage  of  Ephreem 

vkfi%  vvoK€iiUmi9,^  aXX  oM  Koff  iavr^  Syrus,  which  has  been  thought  to 

Q  rh  wvp  TO  fiiUrtpov,  luti  ovdc  Kara-  contain  some  such  meaning :  Chiiatus 

KoUi  t6  icpciov,  akkh  imKkoM    avr6  Salvator  noster    ignem   et   ^nriium 

CfooftroiMi.    Chryeosiom.  in  Rom.  Horn,  manducandum  atque  bibenduzn  pne- 

xz.  p.  657.  torn.  ix.    Conf.  de  Sacer-  stitit  nobis  came  vestitis,  corpus  yi- 

dot.  lib.  iii.  p.  383.  torn.  i.    Item  de  delicet  et  sanguinem  suum.     Epkr, 

Poenitent.  Horn.  ix.  p.  340.   torn.  ii.  Spnu,  de  Natura  Dei  incon^frehmsi' 

Item  de  Beat.  Philogon.  Horn.  vi.  p.  InU,  p.  682.    Buiigms  there  seems  to 

500.  torn.  i.  et  in  Hebr.  Horn.  xi.  p.  mean  the  Logos,  received  mxh  the 

115,  116.  torn.  xii.    Item,  tom.  i.  p.  Spirit  j  received,  not  by  the  elements, 

64B,  671.  but  by  the  persons  upon  thebr  par- 

r  Cyrill.  Alex.  cont.  Jul.  Hb.  x.  p.  taking  of  the  elements.    Vid.  Alo«r- 

345.     Compare  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  tin.  p.  45Q,  4^.    The  same  is  re- 

p.  759.  ceived  in  B€^ttsm  also. 

"  See  SacrameDtal  Part  of  the  £u- 
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can  be  understood  only  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  the 
dements  to  every  worthy  communicant.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
manifest,  that  when  the  Fathers  opposed  their  eacrificial  fire  (viz. 
the  fire  of  the  Spirit)  to  the  eacrifidal  fires  of  Jews  and  Pagans, 
diey  supposed  it  to  enlighten,  inflame^  and  spiritualize,  not  the 
eiementSf  but  the  persons :  therefore  the  persons  were  the  true 
and  aooeptable  sacrifices,  living  sacrifices^  burning  and  shining 
holocausts. 

VIII. 

There  was  another  ancient,  but  less  noted  distinction  of  sacri- 
fice^ into  false  and  true;  or  into  untrue  and  trucy  which  amounts 
to  the  same. 

Philastrius,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  observes,  that 
they  were  not  perpetual,  nor  truCy  nor  salutary".  That  is  to 
say,  that  though  they  had  truth  of  propriety,  and  were,  properly 
speaking,  sacrifices^  yet  they  had  not  truth  of  excellency,  as  the 
Christian  sacrifices  have.  Justin  Martyr,  long  before,  had 
hinted  the  same  thought^.  And  so  also  had  Lactantius  in 
opposing  the  true  sacrifices  of  Christians  to  the  false  ones  (though 
he  does  not  expressly  so  call  them)  of  Jews  and  Pagans^.  St. 
Austin  expresses  the  distinction  of  false  and  true  in  plain  terms; 
opposing  the  true  Christian  sacrifice,  performed  in  the  Eucharist, 
to  all  the  false  sacrifices  of  the  aliens  x.  The  context  may  per- 
haps make  it  somewhat  douhtfuly  whether  true  sacrifice  in  that 
place  refers  to  the  grand  sacrifi^,  or  to  the  eucharistical  sacrifice, 
since  they  are  both  of  them  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter.  But 
I  choose  to  refer  the  words  to  the  nearer^  rather  than  to  the 
more  remote  antecedent,  as  most  natural,  and  therefore  most 
probable :  and  the  commendation  there  given  to  the  true  s(scrifice, 
by  way  of  preference,  runs  no  higher  than  what  he  elsewhere 
says  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Churchy  offered  in  the  £ucharist. 
*  That  sacrifice  Austin  prefers,  under  the  name  of  trucy  before 
atie  false  sacrifices  both  of  Jews  and  Pagans. 


*  Neeemtate  tododlitatu  cogeote,  *  Hujus  antem  jprmcUiriitmiim  at- 
sacrificia  temporalia,  non  pei^etma^  que  op&mum  aacrincium  noe  ipai  su- 
nec  vera  foerunt  indicta  Judieis,  nee  maa :  hoc  eat  civitaa  ejus ;  cujus  ret 
aalutaria.  Pkikutr.  Hier.  cix.  p.  221.  mysterium  celebramus    oblationibua 

^  JoaL  Mart.  Dial.  p.  389.  noatria.     CeBsaturas  enim  victinoae, 

*  Lactant.  Eph.  p.  169, 204, 20§.  auas  in  umifra  futuri  offerebant  Ju- 
y  Huic  nunmo  veroque  aacriJncio  oaei:  et  tmiifli  aam^Cfifiii  Gentea  a 

emcta  nai&aBfaba  ceaaeront.   Au^  aolia  ortu  usque  ad  occaaum,  sicut 

gvetm.  de  Cmt.  Dei,  lib.  z.  c.  20.  p.  256.  jam  fieri  oemimua  oblaturas,  per  Pro* 

Qom^un  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  760.  phetaa  oracula  increpuere  divioa.  Au- 

s  2 
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I  may  just  note  by  the  way,  that  there  is  another  sense  o{ false 
sacrifice  to  be  met  with  in  Cyprian,  which  belongs  not  to  this 
place ;  for  he  understood  schismatical  sacrifices ;  which  he  calls 
false  and  sacrileffiaus  sacrifices^  as  offered  in  opposition  to  the 
tme  pastors*.  The  Jewish  and  Pagan  sacrifices  were  denomi- 
nated ^/s^,  in  such  a  sense  as  we  speak  of  a  false  diamond,  or 
fabe  money,  meaning  counterfeit,  figure,  imitation :  schismatical 
sacrifices  are  cMed  false  in  such  a  sense  as  we  say  a  false  title, 
Bi  false  patent^  or  the  like.     But  enough  of  this. 

IX. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  considering  such  names  of  distinction  as 
served  to  discriminate  the  Christian  sacrifices  from  the  sacrifices 
both  of  Jetcs  and  Pagans.  I  proceed  next  to  some  other  dis- 
tinctions which  respected  only  the  Jevoish  sacrifices  as  opposed 
to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gospel,  Hereto  belongs  the  distinction 
between  old  and  new ;  which  we  meet  with  first  in  Irenseus  of 
the  second  century^ :  who  appears  to  understand  the  new  obla- 
tion of  the  offices  of  piety  and  benevolence  performed  at  the 
Christian  altar<^.  The  sum  of  his  doctrine  is,  that  the  old  sacri- 
fices which  the  law  required^  and  which  even  then  had  the  second 
place  only,  have  now  under  the  Gospel  no  place  at  all ;  and  that 
the  true  sacrifices  which  then  had  the  first  place^  have  now  the 
sole  place  under  a  neto  torm,  with  many  new  and  great  improve- 
ments. The  service,  not  the  elements^  are  with  him  the  new 
oblation^. 

Cyprian,  after  Irenseus,  has  the  same  distinction,  under  the 
terms  of  old  and  new ;  observing,  that  by  the  accounts  given  in 

gustin.  de  Civit,  Dei,  lib.  xix.  cap.  23.    primitias  suorum  munerum  in  Novo 
torn.  yii.  Testamento.     Iren,  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  p. 


Unde  et  in  ipso  verissimo  ei  singu'    349.     Compare  my  Review*  vol. 
ri  sacrificio,   Domino  Deo  nostro    p.  741, 743. 
agere  gratias  admonemur.    Augusim.        ^  The  following  words  of  Origen 


de  Spir,  et  Lit.  c.  11.  p.  94.  tom.  x.  are  a  good  comment  upon  what  is 

Conf.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  x.  c.  6.  p.  said  by  Irenseus : 

243.  tom.  vii.  Et  contr.  Advers.  Leg.  Si  quis  vel  egentibus  distribuat,  vel 

lib.  i.  c.  18.  p.  568.  tom.  viii.  fociat  aliquid  boni  opens  pro  mandato, 

^  Dominican  hostise  veritatem  per  munus  obtulit  Deo.     Origen,  in  Num. 

falsa  sacrificia   profanare.     Cyprian.  Horn.  xi.  p.  311.     Compare  Review, 

de   Unit.  Eccles.      Sacrilega  contra  vol.  iv.  p.  741,  742. 

verum  sacerdotem    sacrificia  offerre.  ^  Irenaeus  hath  plainly  said.  Dens 

Cwrian .  Ep.  69 .  in  se  assumit  bonas  operattones  nostras. 

°   Novi  Testament!  fiooam  docuit  Iren.  lib.  iv.  c.  18.  p.  251.   But  where 

oblationem,  (juam  Ecclesia  ab  Aposto-  hath  he  said,  Deus  in  se  assumit  pa- 

liH  accipiens,  in  universo  mundo  o^er/  nem  nostrum   et  tsiitim  nostrum,  or 

Deo,  ei  qui  alimenta  nobis  prsstat,  pecuniam  nostram  ?  Nowhere. 
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the  Old  Testament,  the  old  sacrifice  was  to  be  abolished  to  make 
way  for  the  netc^.  He  refers  to  Psalm  1.  13,  23.  Isaiah  i.  11. 
iv.  6.  Mai.  i.  10.  Not  that  every  t-ext  there  cited  directly 
asserted  so  much ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  prophets  spake 
sUghtly  of  the  old  sacrifices,  in  comparison,  yet  God  required  a 
religions  observance  of  them :  but  since  those  sacrifices  were  so 
slightly  spoken  of^  even  while  their  use  and  obligation  remained, 
that  single  consideration  was  sufficient  to  intimate,  that  they 
were  to  cectse  entirely  under  a  more  perfect  dispensation.  So  the 
Fathers  understood  that  matter ;  and  therefore  those  texts  out 
of  the  Psalms,  and  out  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  with  others  of  like 
kind,  were  not  foreiffny  but  were  conclusive  and  pertinent,  with 
respect  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  cited.  They  did  not 
only  prove  that  the  new  were  then  comparatively  better  than  the 
old^  but  that  a  new  and  better  dispensation  should  admit  of  no 
other^  but  the  best.  This  I  hint,  to  prevent  any  one's  imagining, 
because  material  sacrifices  obtained  along  with  spiritual  then, 
though  the  spiritual  were  preferred^  that  therefore  so  it  may  be 
now^  under  the  last  and  moat  perfect  economy,  where  the  circum- 
stances are  widely  different.     But  I  return. 

Cyprian^  among  the  new  sacrifices,  reckons  the  sacrifice  of 
praise^  the  sacrifice  of  righteousness^  spiritual  incense,  that  is, 
prayers^  and  the  pure  offering,  whatever  it  means'. 

Eusebius  mentions  the  new  mysteries  of  the  New  Testament, 
contained  in  the  unbloody  and  rational  sacrifices^.  From  whence 
appears  the  vanity  of  arguing,  (as  some  have  doneS)  that  the 

®  Quod  sacrificium  vetus  evacuare-  ^  *£vi  dc  r^  Kvpt^  ii6vt^  Bwiatrn]-' 

tur,  et  novum  celebraretur.     Cyprian,  piov  avaifjuop  Koi  \oyiK&¥  Ovaiwv  Karh 

Testim.  lib.  i.  C.  16.  Katva  fivarripta  rrjs  vtas  koi  Katvijs  dta- 

'  "  Prayer  and  sacrifice,  strictly  so  BriKrfs.  Euseb.  Demonstr.  Evang.  lib.  i. 

"  called,  were  both  acts  of  worship ;  c.  6.  p.  20.  Qvoiuv  Kaiv&s,  Kara  tjjv  koi- 

"  but  prayer  more  excellent  than  5a-  prfv  diadrjKrjp.  Ibid.  cap.  10.  He  explains 

"  crifice,  because  sacrifice  was  a  rite  the  meaning  of  new,  lib.  i.  c.  6.  p.  16. 

"  of  prayer,  and  a  rite  which  God  *  Bellarmin.  de  Eucharist,  p.  749, 

**  required  no  longer  than  till   that  751.     Conf.  Unbloody  Sacrifice^  part 

"  most  precious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  i.  p.  268,  269. 

"  God  was  offered  for  us :  the  merit  That  pretence  has  been  often  an- 

"  of  which  alone  it  is,  that  made  the  swered  by  learned  Protestants.  Pet. 

"  prayers  of  good  men  in  all  ages  Martyr  contr.  Gardin.  p.  54.    Jewel 

**  acceptable."    Claget  on  the  Worship  against  Hard.  p.  421.   Bilson,  p.  696. 

qf  the  Blessed  Virgin,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  Hospinian,  p.  568.     Chrastovius  de 

foL  edit.  Missa,  lib.  i.  p.  57.   Mason,  585.   Du 

ff  See  the  meaning  of  the ;7ttreq^4?r-  Moulin.  Buckl.  432.     Rivet.  Cathol. 

ing,  mentioned  in  Malachi,  explained  106.     Buddseus,  Miscel.  Sacr.  torn.  i. 

bv  TertuUian  and  Eusebius,  cited  in  p.  54.     Deylingius,  Miscell.  Sacr.  p. 

Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  746,  754.  98, 99. 
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new  sacrifice^  spoken  of  by  the  FathenK  eould  not  mean  spiritual 
sacrifiee,  which  had  obtained  long  before :  for  it  is  certain  (net, 
that  the  Fathers  did  so  understand  and  so  apply  the  name  of  new 
sacrifice;  and  therefore  it  is  reasoning  against /id,  or  dispatii^ 
against  the  Fathers  themselves,  to  argue  in  that  way.  Besides 
that  the  argument  may  very  easily  be  retorted,  sinee  neither 
tnaterial  sacrifioe,  nor  bread  sacrifice,  nor  %Dine  sacrifice,  could  be 
reckoned  altogether  new :  for  they  obtained  under  the  old,  that  is» 
under  the  Jewieh  economy  1^.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  they  are 
newy  (which  is  no  commendation  of  them,)  they  are  new  Christ- 
ianity,  having  been  unknown  in  the  Ghureh  for  six  whole  centuries 
or  more,  and  not  brought  in  before  the  late  and  dark  ages; 
probably,  about  the  time  when  material  incense  came  in,  under 
the  notion  of  a  Christian  sacrificed  But  of  this  I  may  say  more 
in  another  article  below.  I  shall  only  add  here,  that  St.  Austin 
called  the  cross-sacrifice^  Chrises  body  and  blood,  as  participated, 
the  new  sacrifice^". 

X. 
I  proceed  to  another  distinction,  as  considerable  as  any  before 
mentioned ;  and  that  is  o{  legal  or  Uteral^  and  iptritttal  or  evan* 
geltcal.  Indeed,  the  word  spiritual  may,  and  sometimes  has  been 
opposed  to  material  or  corporeal ;  and  so  far  the  distinction  would 
resolve  into  article  the  fifth,  before  considered  under  the  names 
of  material  and  immaterial:  but  here  I  consider  the  name  of 
spiritual  under  another  conception,  as  opposed  to  literal  and 
legal.  The  New  Testament  itself  often  distinguishes  between  the 
letter  and  the  spirit^  that  is,  between  the  Law,  which  is  the 
outward  shell,  and  the  Gospel,  the  inward  iemel.  This  distinction 
may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  the  words  carnal  and  spirituctt: 
for  the  word^^  is  frequently  a  Scripture  name  for  the  external 
and  legal  economy^',  as  opposed  to  the  spirit^  which  is  the  name 
for  the  Gk)spel,  as  before  hinted.     Earthly  and  spiritual  mean 

^  Exod.  zxix.  40.  V.  1 1, 1  a,  13.  Lent,  zxxiii.  p.  an.  torn.  iv.  ed.  Bened. 

ii.  4,  &c.  Numb,  xxvii.  13, 14.  Com-  ^  Rom.  ii.  29.  vii.  6.  tiu.  a.  a  Cor. 

pareBreviDtonthe  Ma88,p.  116,  lai.  iii.  6.    Compare  Christian  Sacrifice 

Kidder,  p.  9^.  oew  edit.  fol.  explained,    p.   124.    and    Glaseina's 

^  See  Christian  Sacrifice  explained,  Pmlolog.  Sacr.  p.  1427. 

Appendix,  p.  185.    Compare  Dodwell  ^  Rom.  iv.  1.     a  Cor.  v.  16.    Gal. 

on  Incensing,  p.  aaa.     Claffet  on  the  iii.  3.  iv.  a3,  a9.  Philipp.  iii.  4.  Hebr. 

Worshiu  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  p.  vii.  16.    Tertiidlian  expresses  the  dis- 

188.  vol.  ii.  in  fol.  tinction  by  the  words  earnaUa  et  sptri- 

™  Ut  jam  de  cmee  commendaretur  talia.    Adv.  Jud.  cap.  v.  p.  1S8.     80 

nobis  caro  et  sanguis  Domini,  nmmm  also  Jerome  on  Malachi ;  aad  proba- 

sacrificium.      Augustin,    in    Psalm,  bly  some  others. 
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the  same  with  the  otherP.  Typical  and  true  is  but  another  way 
of  wording  the  same  distinction  <)  between  legal  and  evangelioalf 
as  the  Law  was  a  type  or  prejlffuratian  of  Oospel-blessings^  and 
9JR  figure  is  opposed  to  truth. 

Symbolical  and  true  diSbrs  from  the  other^  onljas  a  type  differs 
from  a  symbol^  or  as  a  particular  from  a  general:  for  a  type, 
strictly,  is  a  figure  of  things  future^  as  before  noted ;  whereas  a 
symbol  is  a  figure  of  things  past,  present,  or  to  come.  So  that  both 
zxe  figures,  and  as  such  are  opposed  to  trutk,  like  as  shadows  to 
substance.  In  short,  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  comparatirely 
literal,  carnal,  terrene^  typical,  symboUad;  and  the  Christian 
sacrifices  are  spiritual  and  true :  such  is  the  import  of  the  pre- 
sent distinction^  yarionsly  expressed  in  Scripture  or  in  Ohurdi 
writers. 

St.  Peter  uses  the  name  of  spiritual  sacrifice^,  in  such  a  sense 
as  qnrit  and  truth  are  opposed  to  type,  figure,  shadow^  symbolj  or 
enMem :  for  he  understood  it  in  the  same  way  as  he  understood 
the  Church  to  be  a  spiritual  house,  and  the  Jewish  temple  to  have 
been  an  emblem  or  figure  of  it.  So  much  appears  from  St.  Peter's 
context.  The  Fathers  took  their  hints  from  the  Apostle :  and 
their  notion  of  spiritual  sacrifice  appears  conformable  thereto,  as 
being  regulated  by  it,  and  copied  from  it ;  only  taking  in  St. 
PauFs  account  of  reasonable  service^,  and  our  Lord's  own  rule  of 
worship  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ^"  and  the  several  other  descrip- 
tions given  in  the  New  Testament  of  evangelical  sacrifice.  There 
were  two  things  pointed  to  by  the  legal  sacrifices ;  our  Lord^s 
sacrifice,  and  ours ;  his  propitiating  merits,  our  qualifying  duties 
or  services.  The  truth  of  this  matter  may  best  appear  by  a  dis- 
tinct enumeration  of  particulars,  as  follows : 

I.  The  legal  incense  pointed  to  the  perfume  of  Christ^s  media- 
tion ^  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints^.  In 
these  it  centered,  in  these  it  terminated :  and  thus  the  material 
incense  is  now  spiritualized  into  the  evangelical  sacrifice  of 
prayer. 


P  Tertullian  uses  the  distinction  of  *  Rom.  xii.  i. 

terrene  and  spiritual.  ^  John  iv.  34. 

4   Irenseus    particularly    uses    the  "  Revel,  viii.  3,  4.     Vid.  Vitringa 

distinction  of  typical  and  true,  lib.  iv.  in  loo.    Wolfius  in  loc.     Lightfoot, 

cap.  17.     Note,  that  the  truth  of  a  vol.  ii.  p.  1260.    Outram»  p.  35^. 

thmg,  in  Scripture  phrase,  means  the  ^  Revel,  v.  8.  Vid.  Vitringa  in  loc. 

true  interpretation  of  ii,    Dan.vii.  16.  Dodwell  on   Incensing,  p.  36,  &c. 

'  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Outram,  p.  357. 
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2.  The  blood  of  the  anoienfc  sacrifices  typically  referred  to  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  which  none  can  dispute :  but  it  seems  withal, 
that  it  symbolically  referred  to  the  blood  of  martyrs^  who  sacrifice 
their  lives  unto  God''. 

3.  The  mincha  of  the  Old  Testament  had  a  typical  aspect  to 
Christ,  as  all  the  sacrifices  had :  but  it  seems  likewise  to  have 
had  a  symbolical  aspect  to  the  oblation  0/  Christ's  mystical  body, 
the  Churchy. 

4.  The  claily  sacrifices  looked  principally  to  our  Lord's  continual 
intercession:  but  it  appears  to  have  been  likewise  a  kind  of 
emblem  or  symbol  of  Christian ^i'M  and  service*. 

.5.  The  Levitical  memorial  typified  the  sweet  odour  ^  of  Christ : 
but  in  symbolical  construction  it  seems  also  to  have  pointed  to 
prayers  and  benevolent  works  ^. 

6.  Sacrifices  in  general,  typically  looking  to  Christ,  are  sym- 
bolically interpreted  of  almsdeeds^. 

7.  The  animal  sacrifices  of  the  old  law^  pointing  to  the  grand 
sacrifice^  appear  to  have  had  a  secondary,  symbolical  aspect  to 
the  calves  of  the  lips^, 

8.  Libations  of  iciney  typifying  the  blood  of  Christ,  are  repre- 
sented as  emblems  of  pouring  forth  one's  blood  in  martyrdom^. 

9.  Lastly,  the  mactation  of  animals  for  sacrifice  is  interpreted 
of  mortifying  our  lusts  and  passions  ^. 

Thus  has  the  New  Testament  itself  unfolded  the  mystical  in- 
tendment of  the  Law ;  giving  us  the  spirit  instead  of  the  letter^ 
truth  for  figtire^  and,  in  the  room  of  the  antiquated  signs^  the 
things  themselves  signified  by  them.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  constantly  believed  and  taught,  that  the 
legal  sacrifices  were  not  barely  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross,  but  were  signs  also  and  symbols  of  the  evangelical  sacrifices 
offered  up  by  Christians  ^ ;  and  were  to  be  considered  as  seni- 

X  Revel,  vi.  p.     Vid.  VitriDga  in  <*  Hosea  xiv.  2.     Uebr.  xiii.  15. 

loc.     ZorniuH,  Opusc.  Sacr.  torn.  ii.  ^  Phil.  ii.  17.     2Tim.  iv.  6.     Conf. 

p.  536 — 561.     Biblioth.  Antiq.  torn.  Deyling.  Observat.  Sacr.  torn.  ii.  p. 

i.  p.  505.     Outran),  p.  181.  §47,  &c.   Zomius,  Opusc.  Sacr.  torn. 


y  Rom.  XV.  16.    Vid.  Vitringa  in  ii.p.  48,  &c. 

Isa.  Ixvi.  20.  p.  950.  '  Rom.  vi.  6.     Coloas.  iii.  5.     See 

*  Philipp.  li.  7.  Vid.  Vitringa  de  Dodwell  on  Incense,  p.  34.  and  Cran- 
Vwt.  Synagog.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  70,  71.  mer  against  Gardiner,  p.  109.  alias 
WolHus  in  loc.     Conf.  Rom.  xii.  i.  p.  422,  423. 

*  Ephes.  V.  2.  Conf.  Deylingius's  «  Irenaeus,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  ed.  Bened. 
Observ.  Sacr.  torn.  i.  p.  315.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  849.  ed. 

^  Acts  X.  4.     Phil.  iv.  18.  Ox.     Origen  in  Levit.  Hom.  ii.  p. 

^eb.  xiii.  16.  Vid.  Wolfius  in  loc.  191.  edit.   Bened.      Nazianz.   Orat. 
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blages  to  realities,  or  as  shadows  to  substance,  or  as  flesh  to 
spirit.  It  remains  only,  that  we  inquire  what  they  understood 
the  spiritual  sacrifice  to  be ;  for  as  to  the  legal  sacriJiceSf  every 
one  knows  what  they  were,  being  so  particularly  set  forth,  and 
so  minutely  described  in  the  Old  Testament^  and  referred  to  also 
in  the  New. 

Now  as  to  the  tpiritual  sacrifices,  besides  what  is  said  of 
them  in  both  Testaments^,  the  Faihers  have  so  plainly  deci« 
phered  them,  and  so  distinctly  enumerated  them,  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  question  made  as  to  what  sacrifices  they  in- 
tended by  that  name.  I  have  elsewhere  traced  this  matter  from 
Father  to  Father ,  through  the  first  four  centuries  i,  and  I  need 
not  repeat  here :  only  I  may  add  two  or  three  authorities  to  the 
many  before  cited,  for  confirmation. 

Origen  is  very  full  and  express  in  his  accounts  of  spiritual 
sacrificed  Ghrysostom  is  so  minute  and  particular  in  specifying 
what  the  spiritual  sacrifices  are,  that  nothing  can  be  more  so^ 
He  does  it  by  giving  in  a  catalogue  of  Christian  virtues  or  graces : 
those  are  the  spiritual  sacrifices,  in  his  estimation.  When  he 
says,  they  need  no  instruments,  nor  are  confined  to  place^  he  is 
to  be  understood  of  the  virtuous  habits  resting  in  the  mind,  and 
which,  if  all  opportunities  of  outward  exercise  were  wanting, 
would  still  be  spiritual  sacrifices;  so  that  they  do  not  absolutely 
need  instrument  or  place,  as  material  sacrifices  do.  And  when 
they  do  need  both,  as  to  the  outward  exercise  of  those  virtues  or 
religious  habits,  stiU  it  is  the  inward  hearty  rather  than  the  ottt- 
ward  work,  which  is  properly  the  acceptable  sacrifice.  Such  is 
Cbrysostom's  account  of  this  matter,  and  such  the  concurring 
sentiments  of  all  antiquity.     Great  pains  have  been  taken""  to 

xzxviii.  p.  484.  Chrj808tom.  in  Hebr.         >  Ti  dc  cWiv  17  Xovck^  \aTp€ia ;  ra 

Horn.  xi.  p.  807, 808.  AugustiD,  torn,  dia  ^XV^»  '''^  ^^  Trvtvtiaros,     Joh.  iv. 

vii.  p.  241,  343,  355.    viii.  3451  586.  34.    "Oa-a  ^ff  dctrai  <r»fiaros^  otra  firj 

X.  94.     Pseud-AmDroa.  in  Hebr.  viii.  dclrai  opydvav,  fjf  tojtwv.   Ta  dc  corcv 

p.  447.  rrruUtia,  <na(f>po(Tvvri,  iKtrffioarvv/f,  civc- 

^  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  730,  (ucaKta,  fuucpoBvfjLia,  T<m€ivo(f>po(rvvrj. 

731.  Chrysostom,  in  Hebr,  Horn.  xi.  p.  1 15. 

*  Ibid.  p.  733 — 795.  lom.  xii. 

^  Immolatio  spiritalis  est  ilia  quam         Tc  dc  ccrri  'koyucrf  \aTp€ia ;  rf  nvtv' 

Xepmwi,  immola  Deo  sacri/icium  lau^  /jLarunj   duiKovia,   ^    iroX&rcta    tf    Kara 

d»s,  et  redde  AUissimo  vota  tua.  Psal,  Xptarov ravra    yap  wouav,   dva- 

].  14.     Laudare  ergo  Deum,  et  vota  ^pta  Xovuc^v  Xarpciov.     TovrfWcv, 

orationis  offerre,  immolare  est   Deo.  ovdiv  aUrBfjrov.     Chrysost,  in   Rom. 

Origen.  in  Num.  Horn.  xi.  p.  311.  Horn.  xx.  p.  658.  torn.  ix. 
torn.  ii.  ed.  Bened.  conf.  p.  191,  305,        ™  See  Unbl.  Sacrifice,  part  i.  p. 

348,  3<53»  418,  563.  22—37, 61. 
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find,  if  it  were  possible,  some  ancient  voucher  for  a  diflerent 
account  of  spiritual  sacrifice^  or  for  some  different  application  of 
that  name:  but  not  a  single  instance  has  been  found,  nor,  I 
suppose,  ever  wiD  be. 

Belknnine  pretended"  that  TertuUian  understood  AbeFs  sa- 
crifice of  a  sheep  to  have  been  a  spiritual  sacrifice.  All  invention 
and  misconstruction.  TertuUian  did  not,  could  not  suppose  so 
wild  a  thing;  which  would  have  been  a  flat  contradiction  to 
his  known,  certain,  settled  principles  every  where  else  in  his 
works®,  and  in  that  very  work  also  which  Bellarmine  referred 
to.  TertuUian  does  not  say  that  AbePs  sacrifice  was  a  spiritual 
sacrifice,  but  that  Gain,  the  elder  brother,  was  a  type  or  prefigu* 
ration  of  the  elder  people  Israel,  and  Abel  a  type  or  prefignration 
of  the  younger  people,  the  Christian  Church ;  and  that  as  their 
sacrifices  were  differenty  (one  being  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground, 
the  other  of  the  flock,)  so  a  diffiercMe  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  two 
different  people  was  thereby  intimated  P.  Not  precisely  the  same 
difference,  but  a  difference:  and  as  to  the  kind  of  difference, 
TertuUian  sufficiently  explains  it  afterwards,  when,  to  the  terrene 
sacrifices  of  the  elder  people,  the  Jews^  he  opposes  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  the  younger  people,  the  Christians^  and  specifies 
what  they  are ;  namely,  the  sacrifices  of  lauds^  and  of  a  amirite 
hearts.  But  some  may  ask,  how  then  did  TertuUian  make  out 
what  he  pretended  i  He  made  it  out  thus :  that  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  sacrifices  would  be  different,  Uke  as  Cain*s  and  Abel's 
were,  and  that  one  should  be  rejected,  and  the  other  accepted  by 
God:  so  far  the  analogy  or  similitude  holds,  and  no  further. 
For  if  we  were  to  strain  it  with  the  utmost  rigour,  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  ought  all  to  have  been  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground^  which 

i^  Bellormin.  de  Eucharist,  p.  751.  in  Cain  autem  et  in  munera  ejiu  non 

Compare  Unblood3r  Sacrifice,  part  i.  respexit. £x  hoc  igitur  dupUda 

p.  25.  duorum  populorum  sacrijicia  prseos- 

o  See  some  of  the  passagee  collected  tensa  jam  tunc  in  primordio  animad- 

in  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  745 — 748.  vertimus.     TertuU.  adv,  Jud.  cap.  v. 

P  Sic  et  sacrificia  terrmarum  obla-  p.  187. 
tionum  et  spiritualium  Bachficiorum        4  Quod  non  terrenis  sacrificiis,  sed 

prsedicata  ostendimus.      Et  quidem  spiritalibus  Deo  litandum  sit,  ita  legi- 

a  primordio  majoris  filii,  id  est,  Israel  mns  ut  scriptum  est ;  Cor  confrt^tiM- 

terrena  fnisse  in  Cain  prseostensa,  et  turn  et  kumUiatum  hostia  Deo  est :  et 

minoris  filii  Abel,  id  est,  populi  nostri,  alibi,  Sacrifica  Deo  sacrifieuiM  laudig, 

sacrificia  diversa  demonstrata.    Nam-  et  redde  AUissimo  vota  tua.  Sic  igitur 

que  major  natu  Cain  de  fructu  terra  sacrificia  gpiriiatia  laudis  designantur, 

obtulit  munera  Deo,  minor  vero  filius  et  cor  coniribulatum  acceptabile  sacri- 

Abel  de  fructu  omum  suarum.     Re-  ficium  Deo    demonstratur.     TertuU. 

spexit  Deus  in  Abel  et  in  munera  cgtis,  Und,  cap.  v.  p.  188. 
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is  false  in  fact ;  and  the  Chrieiian  saerifices  ougbt  to  be  animal 
sacrifieeij  which  is  manifeBtly  absurd.  In  shorty  as  TertuIUan 
has  not  said,  nor  could  consistently  say,  that  Abel's  sacrifice 
was  a  spiriNal  sacrifice;  so  neither  can  it,  by  any  dear  or  just 
consequence,  be  concluded  that  he  meant  it,  or  had  any  thought 
of  it.  But  it  is  further  pleaded,  that  material  things  hare  some- 
times the  epithet  of  spiritual  or  rational  superadded  ;  and  why 
then  may  not  a  maUrial  sacrifice  be  a  tptriiual  or  rational  sacri- 
fice in  a  just  sense  of  the  word !  I  answer :  the  question  is  not, 
whether  the  epithet  ^ritual  tdaj  not  in  a  just  sense  be  applied 
to  a  material  subject ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  may,  and  St. 
Paul'  himself  more  than  once  so  applies  it :  the  question  is  not, 
how  the  single  word  spiritual  may  be  applied,  but  what  the 
phrase  of  spirittMl  eacrifice^  according  to  Scripture  usage,  and 
according  to  Church  usage,  signifies.  It  has  not  been  shewn, 
that  either  the  New  Testament  or  the  ancient  Fathers  ever  gave 
the  name  of  spiritual  sacrifice^  either  to  the  elements  of  the 
Eucharist,  or  to  any  material  offerings*  Spiritual  sacrifice  is  a 
phrase  at  a  determined  meaning  in  the  New  Testament  and 
ancient  Church  writers ;  and  it  is  but  a  vain  attempt  to  look  for 
any  real  countenance  from  them,  by  retaining  the  phrase^  unless 
the  ideas  which  they  affixed  to  it  be  retained  also :  for  the  doc- 
trine will  be  different^  though  the  woreb  or  phrases  should  still 
continue  the  same. 

If  it  should  be  suggested,  after  all,  that  the  carnal,  earthly^ 
legal  sacrifices  meant  only  such  sacrifices  as  wanted  the  inward 
service  of  the  hearty  and  that  spiritual  sacrifices  meant  sacrifices 
offered  from  and  with  the  spiritual  service  of  the  heart ;  it  is  ob- 
vious to  reply,  that  then  the  distinction  which  we  are  now  upon 
could  not  have  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  brought, 
could  not  have  shewn  the  absolute  preference  due  to  the  Christian 

'  I  Cor.  z.  ^  4.  XV.  44.  Bometbing  spiritual.     Cyprian  seems 

N,  B.  The  word  spiritual  soroe-  to  denote  the  elements  by  the  name 

times  means  the  same  with  mysticalf  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  Sacrament. 

and  may  be  apptied  to  any  material  Epist.  Iziii.  p.  108.      But   still  the 

thing  considered  as  a  sign  of  some-  phrase  of  spiritual  sacrifice  is  not 

thing  spiritual.      In   such  a  sense,  applied  to  tnem  (so  far  as  appears) 

Si.  raid   spedcs    of  spiritual  (that  among  Church  writers  truly  ancient  : 

is,  mpstieat)  meat,  drink,  rock.     In  for  in  that  phrase  spiritual  denotes 

the  like  sense,  we  may,  among  the  not  the  sign  of  something  else,  but 

Fathers,  meet  with  the   phrases  of  the  very  tking  signified,  like  as  in  the 

mgstital  (or  spirituai)  oil,  or  waters,  phrase  of  spiritual  house,  paralld  to  it 

or  bread,  or  cup,  or  supper,  or  table,  m  the  same  verse  of  St.  Peter,  (i  Pet. 

meaning  a  material  sign^or  symbol  of  ii.  5.) 
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saorifioes  above  the  Jetmsh,  The  Jews^  as  many  as  were  really 
good  men,  joined  the  sacrifice  of  the  heart  with  the  material 
offerings :  and  if  that  had  been  all  the  meaning  which  the 
Fathers  went  upon  in  their  disputes  with  the  Jews^  the  Jews 
might  have  retorted,  irresistibly,  that  their  sacrifices  were  as 
truly  spiritual  as  the  Christian  sacrifices  could  be,  and  tnore 
valuahUy  as  having  aU  that  spirituality  which  the  Christians  pre- 
tended to,  and  a  rich  offering  besides,  of  buttocks,  suppose,  or 
rams.  The  Fathers  were  wiser  than  to  lay  themselves  open,  and 
to  expose  the  Christian  cause,  by  any  such  meaning:  besides 
that,  their  own  repeated  exphcations  of  the  phrase  of  spiritual 
sacrifice  are  a  flat  contradiction  to  it. 

XI. 

I  pass  on  to  another  celebrated  distinction  of  sacrifice,  into 
Aaronical  and  Melchizedekian;  which  served  also  to  distinguish 
the  Christian  sacrifices  from  the  Jeioish  ones,  but  in  a  view 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  distinction  immediately 
preceding.  For  as  the  distinction  of  literal  and  spiritual  was 
intended  chiefly  to  set  forth  the  superior  excellency  of  what 
Christians  amatively  offered  by  way  of  sacrifice,  so  the  present 
distinction  of  Aaronical  and  Melchizedekian  was  intended  chiefly 
to  set  forth  the  superior  excellency  of  what  Christians  passively 
receive,  participate,  or  feast  upon,  under  the  name  and  notion  of 
a  sacrifice. 

Christians  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  partake*.  And  that 
altar  is  Christ  our  Lord^,  who  is  altar,  priest,  and  sacrifice,  all  in 
one.  Under  the  law,  those  were  different  things,  because  any 
one  of  the  legal  figures  alone  could  not  represent  Christ  in  all  the 
three  several  capacities :  but  in  him  they  are  all  united.  He 
performed  his  sacrifice  in  the  active  and  transient  sense,  once  for 
all,  upon  the  cross :  he  distributes  it  daily  in  the  passive  and 
abiding  sense  of  it,  to  all  his  true  servants,  to  every  faithful 

■  Hebr.  xiii.  lo.     Sec  mv  Review,  Relig.  p.  iii^. 
vol.  iv.  p.  540,  &c.      Ana  compare        Eet  ergo  altare  in  coelis  (illuc  enim 

Dailsus  de  Cult.  Lat.  Relig.  lib.  viii.  preces  nostrse  et  oblationeii  dirigun- 

cap.  34.    p.  1 117.      Patrick,    Mens,  tur)  et  templum;  quemadmodnm  Jo- 

Myst.  p.  85.   Spanheim.  Dub.  Evang.  hannes  in  Apocal^psi  ait,  et  apertum 

torn.  ii.  p.  843.     Mason  de  Minister,  est  templum   Dei.    Ireiunu,  lib.  iv. 

Anglic,  p.  625.  cap.  17.  p.  349.     Conf.  Clem.  Alex. 

t  Revel,  viii.  3,  5.     Compare  my  p.  209.    Origen.  in  Levit.  Horn.  i.  p. 

Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  741.  and  Vitnnga  186.   In  Josh.  Horn.  zvii.  p.  438.  and 

m  loc.  with  Dodwell  on  Incensing,  p.  others  referred  to  in  Review,  vol.  iv. 

^0 — 44.  and  Dallseus  de  Cult.  Lat.  p.  741. 


Ej$  ^a^(A>  iiftv  >fii:<ir  s  a  jecca>.2ftri  ^i>6r  31  v«v 
ir^C  Ml  zhat  sere  it  wr  j^ir*  9if7ii>.>»  ctwfcj*^^  yt^^iidMw 

it  k  tkt  jMtf  -zi  z}us^  -vxtsngnZ'i^i  ^'Itim^nrK  tjsas.  k.  cc  i^  h,4^\t  ;msI 
Umd  rf  Ciris^.  lias   Mw  :€*  li*  jtm^  it^rnic^^  iysiVcMfclS 
iii|iiuKU2eii  acil  exifiited,  aoi  iccrhsifciT  i2i.er?  rwvi^W:    j^ 
cored  by  asal  wiii  lit  *>«*  l^arizx  ibe  rA~v  x  ;be  ri .  */». 
Tkcee  thfzgs   ^ recised.  «e  s&t  e>:.«  £zd  c<ir  v^r  ojvoed 

«/crteitf  in  li»  EcrLiii?:.  and  vhScii  k  infoit^lT  pxv<Vff:ftlCe  to 
afl  the  samfiees  c-f  Axroc^  c^xk^;iered  Kirelr  as  ai/-->\-v5?:  for 
as  to  tbeir  memkfm£al  ea|»ichT«  tbit  is  of  disciivt  cvx%$kkrjitioii« 
For  the  fint  tvo  cectiziieB  and  a  haif«  MetchiDedok  «;i^  coii« 
sidered  as  giring  i<A /iti^  to  Abraham,  a  symbol  c^  the  tr%4U^fJ 
from  heaTen,  and  a  pidcde  to  vhat  our  Lord  him^If  $hottkl 
afterwardB  do  ia  the  imtOt^tiv/k  ct  the  f  («rictr«W^. 

About  the  middk  of  the  third  centunr,  CVpriaiu  cousideru^ 
our  LonFs/wtfuw  as  the  mcHJioe  oommeoiorateii  and  participated 
in  the  Eocharist,  Twhich  is  a  right  notion  rightly  unden^UxHt^ 
expressed  that  ocMnmem<»atiye  act  bj  the  word  o/T^rr:  by  which 
he  could  mean  only  ^e  pr^ueiUimff  to  riVir,  or  rtprtsfiUiM  i  as  i<» 
very  evident,  since  our  Lord^s  pastion  oould  be  no  otherwise 
offered^  ndther  could  the  avs9-sacrijicf  be  reiterated.  Christ 
cannot  again  be  Mcrificed^  no,  not  by  himself;  much  less  by  any 
one  else.  From  hence  it  may  be  perceived  in  how  lax  a  sense 
Cyprian  used  the  word  offer.    Therefore  no  certain  conclusion 

«  "  It  ia  caDed  a  table  with  re-  Dei»  et  quibns  vaia  populi.  in  mmkrm 

"  ference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Christi  portata  sunt. Iliac  ad  Riu«i 

"  an  altar  on  the  score  of  the  Macri-^  Dei  ascendere  solebat  oratio,     Optals 

**fict  oi praise  and  ihanksgivimg  there  ibid, 

"  offered  to  God  Almighty."    King        '  McXxtorfdcjc.  fiaaiXt^  SaXi^fu   ^ 

Edward's  Letter,  A.  D.  1550.  in  Col-  *Upfvs  tov  e*ov  v^i(nvv»  6  x^p  o(hm» 

lier'a  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  304.     See  xal  tAm  aproy,  njy  Ay«a<rfi«Vin»  didoiV 

Reasons  against  Altars  in  1559.   Ibid.  rpo(pfl»,  tit  rvnop  fvyopiirrior.     Clem, 

p.  433,  and  compare  my  Christian  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  03J,     Conf,  'IVr- 

Sacni;  expl.  p.  im.    Dow's  Answer  tiilUan.  adv.  Judieos,  cap.  iii.  p.  185. 

to  Burton,  p.  1 16.  Contr.  Marc.  lib.  v.  p.  47 J. 

^  Quid  enim  est  altare,  nisi  sedes        r  Passionis  ejus  mentionem  in  M- 

corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi?   Quid  cr(/fctw  omnibus  faciinus  :  passio  wi 

vos  offenderat  Christus,  cigus  iUic  per  enim  Domini  sacrificium  quod  fj^'m- 

certa  momenta  corpus  et  sanguis  ha-  mus.     Caliccm   in    commetnoratumem 

bitabat fregistis  etiam  calices,  *a»-  Domini  et  passionis  ejus  ofenmus. 

gidnis  Christi  portatores.    Opiat.  adv.  Cyprian,  Ep,  Ixiii,  p.  109.     Cttlix  qui 

Parmen,  lib.  vi.  p.  289.  in  commemoradonem  ejus  offrrtur,  p. 

In  the  other  sense  or  view  of  an  104. 
altar,  the  same  author  says,  AUaria 
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can  be  drawn  from  it,  in  favour  of  the  strict  sacrificial  sense  of 
the  word,  whether  he  speaks  of  offering  bread  and  wine'^  or  of 
offering  Christ's  j9a«sto»,  unless  some  other  circumstanees  deter- 
mine the  meaning.  Cyprian  cannot  be  understood  of  our  Lord's 
sacrificing  himedfrn  the  Eucharist,  because  that  would  be  too 
high  for  us  to  aim  at ;  nor  of  his  sacrificing  the  ehmewts,  because 
that  would  have  been  too  low  a  sacrifice  for  him^  at  least,  to 
offer.  When  he  speaks  of  offering  a  tme  and  fM  sacrifice  \ 
(meaning  bread  and  fcine  jointly^  and  not  either  sin^y,)  he 
understands  that  bread  and  wine  (which  he  calls  sctcrifiee,  by  the 
same  figure  as  he  often  calls  them  body  and  blood)  to  be  a  true  and 
full  representation  or  image  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  So 
Cyprian  himself  explains  it,  viz.  by  offering  (that  is,  presenting) 
an  image  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  bread  and  unne^.  The  sum  of 
his  doctrine  is,  that  the  typical  Melohizedek  blessed  Abraham  in 
and  by  brecul  and  u)ine,  considered  as  symbols,  images^  figurations 
of  our  Lord's  passion  and  sacrifice ;  and  that  the  true  Mekshi- 
zedek  so  blessed  his  own  disciples  in  delivering  to  them  the 
benefits  contained  in  his  passion^  by  the  like  symbols.  We  may 
go  on  to  Eusebius,  who  explains  this  matter  more  clearly,  and 
who^  besides,  more  distinctly  expresses  the  difference  between 
Aaronical  and  Melchizedekian  sacrifices,  in  these  words : 

''  As  he  (Melchizedek)  being  a  priest  of  the  Gentiles,  no 
''  where  appears  to  have  used  corporeal  sacrifices,  but  blessed 
'<  Abraham  with  wine  only  and  bread ;  just  in  the  same  manner, 
^  first  our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself,  and  then  all  priests  from 

s  Quod  Melchizedech  saoerdos  Dei  q.  6i.  p.  34.  torn.  vi. 
sammi  fait,  quod  panem  et  mnvm        *  lUe  sacerdos  vice   Christi  vere 

obtulit,  quod  Abranam  benedizit. —  fungitur,  qui  id  quod  Christus  fecit 

Dominus  noater  Jesus  Christus,  qui  imitatur ;  et  sacriticiuxn  verum  et  pie* 

sacrificium  Deo  Patri  obtulii,  et  obtu-^  num  tunc  offert  in  Ecclesia  Deo  nitri, 

Ht  hoc  idem  quod  Melchizedech  obtu-  si  sic  incipiat  offerre  secundum  quod 

lerat,  id  est,  panem  et  vinum,  suum  ipsum  Christum  videat  obtuUsse.   Ep. 

scilicet  corpus  et  san^nem,  p.  105.  Iziii.    Compare  my  Review,  vol.  iv. 


Compare  St.  Austin  on   tne  same    p.  751. 
ead  :  o  Ut 


head :  ^  Ut  ergo  in  Genesi  per  Melchi- 

Ipse  est  etiam  sacerdos  noster  in  zedech    sacerdotem  benedictio  circa 

seternum,  secundum   ordinem   Mel-  Abraham  jpossit  rite  celebrari,  prsroe- 

chizedech,  qni  seipsum  obtulit  holo-  dit  ante  tmoj^  sacrificii  Chnsti,  in 

caustum  pro  peccatis  nostris,  et  ejus  pane  et  omo  scilicet  constituta.  Quam 

sacrificii    simtUtudmem    celebrandam  rem  perfidens  et  adimplens  Dominus, 

in  suse  passionis  memoriam  commen-  panem  et  calicem  mixtum  vino  obtmUtf 

davit ;   ut  illud  quod  Melchizedech  et  qui  est  plenitudo  veritatis,  verita- 

obtulit,  Deo  jam  per  totum  terrarum  tem  prsefiguratap  imaginis  adimplevit. 

orbem  in  Christi  Ecclesia  videamus  P.  105. 
offerri.    Auffustin,  de  divers.  Quasi, 
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^'  him^  among  all  nations^  consummating  the  tpirUual  hierourgy^ 
"  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  do  represent  the  mys* 
^'  teries  of  his  body  and  of  his  salutary  Uoody  in  bread  and  uAne. 
'^  Melchizedek  foresaw  these  (mysteries)  by  a  divine  spirit,  and 
''  previously  made  use  of  those  images  of  things  to  come<^/' 
Whereupon  we  may  observe,  i.  That  Melchizedek,  by  this 
account,  used  no  corporeal  sacrifices:  therefore  he  did  not 
sacrifice  bread  and  toine,  which  undoubtedly  are  both  corporeal. 
It  is  in  vain  to  contend  that  he  meant  bloody^  as  opposed  to 
unbloody.  His  word  is  corporeal,  not  bloody ;  and  he  had  used 
the  same  word  just  before,  speaking  of  corporeal  oil,  in  the 
common  sense  of  corporeal^.  2.  That  the  Melchizedekian  priests, 
after  our  Lord,  exercise  a  spiritual  kierourgy,  as  opposed  to 
corporeal  sacrifices  before  mentioned :  therefore  their  sacrifices 
are  spiritual;  and  therefore,  again,  they  sacrifice  not  bread  or 
mne,  but  they  represent  or  signify  the  mysteries  of  the  passion 
in  bread  and  mne^ ;  they  perfonn  a  memorial  service  by  those 
symbols,  a  direct  memorial  of  the  grand  sacrifice.  3.  That 
Melchizedek,  by  a  dimne  spirit,  foresaw  the  mysteries  of  the 
BoxoQ  grand  sacrifice,  and  made  Sk  figuration  of  it  in  bread  and 
wine,  and  by  those  symbols  conveyed  a  blessing  to  Abraham^,  the 
blessing  of  the  great  atonement.  Herein  lay  the  superior  excel- 
lency of  Melchizedek s  sacrifice,  (that  \b,  figurcUion  of  the  grand 
sacrifice,)  that  it  directly  pointed  to  and  exhibited  true  expia- 
tion, while  Aaron^s  directly  conveyed  temporal  blessings  only, 
and  a  temporal  atonements.    It  must  indeed  be  owned,  that  true 

^  'SUnrtp  yhp  txtlvos  'Uptvg  *6v&y  «  So  Epiphanius  on  this  article. 

Tvyxa9&¥f    ovdaftov    fftaivrrak    BxKrUus  'O  MeXvurtdcK  avra»  [*A/Spaa/i]  dir^in-a, 

ataftariKtus  Kt'^rninuvos,   ou^  dc  n6v^  Kiii    i^i^akw    avrf  Sprov  Koi   owoy, 

Koi  aprm   rhv    Afipaofx  cvXoyeov*    rov  wporvTrmv  t&v  yLVtrnipUav  rh,  alviynara, 

avriof  d j  rp6nov  irp&ros  piv  avrhs  6  dyrirxma  rov  a&paros  rov  Kvpiov  ffpSw^ 

^wrrip  Koi  KvpiOf  ip&v,  thrura  ot  cf  Xtyoyror,  ori  cv»  tipi  apros  6  (jbonf,  Koi 

avrov  iroyrc;  Zirpcis  tti>^  iraanu  ra  fBvff  avrinnra  rov  aiparoSf  rov  4k  rrjs  irXn^> 

rqy    irycv/AarftKiyv    cnrcrfXoOvrcr,    norii  pag  avrov  wxStvros  koI  ptvaavrot  cl; 

rov9  dKickt^twrriKovs  $t<rpoivt,  Itpovp^  KoBaptriv  rSav  KfKoawfUvmf  xal  pavrur' 

yiav,    ouKp    koI    &prtp,    rovr€    tr^pa*  phv,  Koi  (rtmjpiav  rw»  rfptr*pia¥  yjnfxAp* 

ros    avrov     Koi     attrripiov     atparos  Epiphan.  Panar,  Haer.  Iv.   n.  6.   p. 

OiWrroyrat    r^    pvarrfpia,   rov    McX-  4J2. 

yurrdcK  ravra  trvtvpari  &^U^  irport^  '  So  Julius  Firmicus  of  that  time : 

0€»pf)K6TO€,   Koi  rwf  p/skXovrtov  ralff  Melchizedecb,  rex  Salem,  et  sacerdos 

fUiai  frpoK€xpnpivov  Euseb.  Demons  summi  Dei,  revertenti  Abrahs,  cum 

strat.  Evang.  Ub.  v.  cap.  3.  p.  923.  pane  et    vino,   benedicOonis   obtulit 

Coof.  Theodorit.  in  Psal.cx.  p.  85a.  gratiam.    Bibl,  P.  P.  torn.  iv.  p.  114. 

^  Ovd<  dta  mc€vaarov  Ka\  vmpariKcv  ed.  16 18. 

cXatov    KtxpKrro,    ovdc    rtXot    S^tiv  ff  This  matter  is  clearly  expressed 

cfMXXf  rifg   Upo^vtfs.    Euseb,  ibid,  by  an  author  of  the  twelfth  century, 

p.  333.  under  the  name  of  Cyprian : 
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expiation  was  conveyed  under  the  legal  veils  to  persons  fitly 
qualified :  but  those  legal  sacrifices,  in  their  sacrificial  capacity, 
did  nothing  of  that  kind.  What  they  did  of  a  saving  kind  was 
in  their  sacramental  capacity :  for,  that  they  were  sacraments^  as 
well  as  sacrifices,  is  an  allowed  principle  among  knowing  Divines 
of  all  principles  or  persuasions b.  Where  then  was  the  difference 
between  the  Aaronical  sacrifice  and  Melchizedekian,  if  both  were 
sacramental  conveyances  of  the  same  blessings,  and  if  neither  of 
them  availed  any  thing  in  their  sacrificial  capacity,  properly 
speaking  ?  The  difference  lay  here,  that  Melchizedek  was  con- 
sidered as  conveying  the  true  expiation  directly  and  plainly y  by 
the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  and  not  under  the  dark  covers 
of  a  legal  expiation,  which  but  remotely  and  obscurely  pointed  to 
it.  He  feasted  himself  and  Abraham  directly  upon  the  grand 
sacrifice  itself,  as  Christian  priests  do  now:  Aaron  feaslted 
himself  and  his  people  directly  upon  nothing  but  the  legal  sacri- 
fices, and  the  legal,  temporal  expiations.  But  this  distinction 
will  yet  be  better  understood,  by  some  other  passages  of  the 
Fatlisrs^  which  I  am  going  to  subjoin  in  their  order. 

St.  Jerome,  more  than  once,  mentions  the  distinction  between 
the  Aaronical  and  Melchizedekian  sacrifices.  He  declares,  in 
one  place,  that  Melchizedek  did  not  (like  Aaron)  sacrifice  irror 
iional  victims,  but  offered  bread  and  wine,  that  is,  the  lody  and 
hhod  of  the  Lord^  He  does  not  say,  sacrificed  bread  and  wine, 
but  offered,  (a  word  of  some  latitude,)  and  he  presently  after 
interprets  them  by  the  body  and  blood.  So  that  Melchizedek, 
according  to  him,  offered  no  sacrifice  but  the  grand  sacrifices  : 
and  he  could  not  properly  saa^ifice  that  body  and  bloody  which 
were  not  then  in  being,  but  he  figured  it  by  symbols^,  and  there- 
Hoc  maximedisceraere  debet  Chris-  502.  Chamier,  totn.  iv.  p.  14,  15. 
tiana  religio,  quod  sangais  animalium  Vossius  de  Idololatr.  lib.  i.  cap.  41. 
a  sanguine  Christi  per  omnia  dif-  p.  i^i,  15a.  Cloppenburg,  Schol. 
ferens,  temporalis  tantum  habeat  vivi-  Sacnfic.  p.  9,  &c.  Buddieus,  Instit. 
ficationis  effectum,  et  vita  eonim  Theolog.  p.  687. 
finem  habeat,  et  sine  ulla  revocatione  ^  Quod  autem  ait,  Tues  saeerdos  in 
terminum  constitutum,  ideoque  ad  atemum,  secundum  ordinem  Mehki' 
obtinendam  stemitatem  non  potest    sedeeh,  mysterium  nostrum  in  verbo 

proficere Bibimus  autem  de  san-    ordinis  significatnr,  nequaauam  per 

guine  Christi,  ipso  jubente,  vitse  0/er-  Aaron  irrationalibus  victimis  immo- 
fUB  cum  ipso  et  per  ipsum  participes.  landis,  sed  oblato  pane  et  vtno,  id  est 
Pseudo- Cyprian,  de  Ccsna,  p.  IT3.  corpore  tt  sanffuifie  Domini.  Hieron, 
edit.  Bened.  Qwaut.  Hebraic,  p.  520.  torn.  ii.  ed. 

^  Cud  worth  on  the  Sacraro.  chap.    Bened. 
ii.  p.  23,  &c.     Gerhard,  torn.  iv.  p.        ^  Postquam  typicum  Pascha  fuerat 
292,  297.    Alanus  de  Eucharist,  p.    completum,  et  agni  cames  cum  Apo- 
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with  cmiTejed  the  Uessings  of  it ;  feasting  Abraham,  not  with 
legal  Tictimsi  but  with  Ohrui  himself.  This  appears  to  be  his 
sense  of  that  matter ;  which  will  be  further  confirmed  by  other 
passages  of  the  same  Father.  He  gives  a  kind  of  summary  of 
the  8»itiments  of  Hippolytus,  Irenseus,  two  Eusebius's^  Apolli- 
naris,  and  Enstathius,  in  relation  to  Melchizedek;  importing, 
"  that  he  sacrificed  no  victims  of  flesh  and  blood,  took  not  the 
"  blood  of  the  brute  animals  upon  his  right  hand ;  but  he  dedi- 
"  cated  a  Sacrammt  in  bread  and  wine,  in  the  simple  and  pure 
"  sacrifiee  of  Christ^."  So  I  point  and  translate  the  sentence ; 
altering  the  oonmion  punctuation,  only  as  to  the  placing  of  a 
single  ccMnma,  to  make  out  the  sense.  As  to  what  he  says  of 
not  reedving  blood  on  the  riffht  hand^  (or  right  thumbs)  I  suppose 
it  aDndes  to  the  Levitical  rites  of  consecration  to  the  priest- 
hood™, whidi  Mdcluzedek  had  nothing  to  do  with.  He  received 
liiB  ffiedkood  in  scHne  other  way,  and  he  exercised  it  in  a  different 
manner;  not  by  miarifieing  animals,  but  by  dedicating  or  conse- 
oating  a  Saarament^^  in  Cfr  with  Iread  and  mns :  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  dmpU  and  p^re  sacrifice  of  Christ  alone,  represented 
and  exhilMted  by  and  under  those  symbols.  This  appears  to  be 
St.  Jerome  B  sense,  and  his  full  sense.  For  like  as  he  had,  in 
a  passage  before  dted,  interpreted  bread  and  wine  by  what  they 


qui  X.  B.  Jerome  considend  Chritt's 

et  id  rerm  bod^  and  Uood  as  sj^a^boiieaify  eoa- 

Vamhw  txaaiipvifitar  Smmmntrnm :  taaned  in  tibe  exhibttire  ngns:  and 

at  ifuoiaodu  la  pr^^i^armiiome  not  no  wonder,  wbcn  in  die  tame  Emafie 

IfckUaeded,  anmmi  Dd  aaoerdot,  be   coold  write   tliaa:    fSegnHehnm 

1  el  Tnmm  ifferems  feoerat,  ipae  Doadm    qnotjesconque    ingredimiir. 


eorporia  et  wan-  ta^eajmeere  «  syadoae  eaatauLt  Sal- 

reprwaadmrei.    Uierom.  Coa^  vatoreat,  kc 
t,  m  Matt.  xztL  p.  128.  torn.  hr.        I  intoprct  the  dwfiratmg  a  Saera- 

part.  I.  ammi  m  or  with  duiat'a  bodf  and 

>  Keqine  canas  ct  aaa^pmus  rio-  blood,  in  aodi  a  aenae  aa  Sl  Anadn 
'  ,  et  bn^imm  tan-  cifs.  Mare  rabnua pnatkmr  H 

I  destim  aoaeeperit,  mmyaimt  Doamm  comaoeraiam.     [In 

aed  paae  ct  Tino*  vmpbd  fmroqot  Paalaa.  haxJ]  And,  Uade  rmbat  Bap- 

MMt'iaw  Cfanrta,  dediearaJt  Sacxa-  tiaama,  md  Cfaiiala  aangniMf  eonae- 

BiiBlaiii     JEfieraa.  Efiai.  mi EcaapeL  cnteir   In  Jobaa.  Tnct.  xL    Tbat 

p.  571.  tOBL  u.  k  to  aaj,  the  Sacrameat  of  ii^priam 

*  Eaead.  jodx.  ao.  k  n^e  an  fMintwe  tifa  of  Ctanat'a 

>  Becom  ad  Gcawaim,  d  If fdda-  tfcW;  windi  k,  iU  ooaaari  alioa,  or 
aedec^xvfOB  Sabn  bt^w  frmapeaa  aaarMnaikm,  or  dedieatiam,  tt»  lupk 
innauBi  ciritatk :  qui  jaaa  torn  in  and  bdj  uarpomta.  Tbe  Uood  aaa- 
iffia  Ckriidi  panem  d  runs  cititnfit,  m^Bed,  aoi  apiiitaaDy  frWIwtrd,  bjr 
ct  ayilflrwai  Chnirtia&um  in  Salra*  wtt^  in  one  SncnnMiity  bj  anme  m 
toha  anay'af  ct  fjomn  de&ariL  the  ^Aer,  pvm  the  My  aanrfina  ta 
JEfierw.  W  JfwveC.  p.  547.  ttOL  jr.  both  SacnmenU:  Cor  withoal  dat, 
{Oft.  a.  they  wonld  be  no  Sacnaaw^nrg  nl  alL 
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are  signs  o{,  namely^  by  body  and  bhod  of  the  Lord^  so  here  he 
interpret  them  by  the  same  thing,  under  the  equivalent  ex- 
pression of  the  simple  and  pure  sacrifice  of  Christ.  And  as  he 
had  in  a  second  passage,  before  cited,  interpreted  the  offering 
bread  and  wine,  of  a  figuration  and  representation  of  the  true 
body  and  blood,  so  he  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  mean  the 
same  thing  here.  He  calls  the  sacrifice  of  Christy  thus  repre- 
sented, thus  exhibited,  simple  axid  pure,  as  not  blended  with  any 
typical  sacrifices  or  legal  expiations^  but  standing  perfectly  dear 
of  them,  and  nakedly  viewed  in  its  own  simplicity,  free  from  such 
legal  incumbrances :  represented^  indeed,  by  symbob^  but  yet  so 
represented  as  that  the  things  signified,  the  body  and  blood,  and 
the  true  expiation^  are  as  plainly,  as  directly  offered  to  eveiy 
msxCs  faith  and  understanding,  as  the  signs  are  to  the  outward 
senses^  and  both  are  alike  spoken  of  in  plain  and  dear  terms.  If 
it  was  not  altogether  so  in  Melchizedek's  sacrament,  or  figurative 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  yet  certainly  it  is  in  ours : 
and  this  consideration  renders  it  vastly  preferable  to  the  legal 
sacrifices ;  though  they  also  darkly  were  sacraments  of  the  same 
things,  and  were  much  more  valuable  in  that  their  sacramental 
capacity  than  in  any  other. 

St.  Austin  often  speaks  of  this  matter.  He  understood  the 
Melchizedekian  sacrifice,  (as  opposed  to  Aaron^s,)  of  sacrifice 
passively  considered ;  not  as  ojffered  to  Ood,  in  a  proper  sense, 
but  as  exhibited  to,  and  received^  or  participated  by  men^  The 
want  of  observing  the  difference  between  a  sacrifice  considered 
as  actively  offered,  and  as  passively  received,  has  made  strange 
confusion  in  what  concerns  the  Melchizedekian  sacrifice,  spoken 
of  by  the  Fathers  P.  Yet  this  matter  was  clearly  understood,  as 
low  as  the  times  of  Charles  the  Greats,  and  much  lower :  and 

^  Quod  ergo  addidit,  manducare  467.  torn.  vii.  Conf.  Ep.  i^T-  p.  626. 

panem,  etiam  ipsum  sacrificii  genus  torn.  ii.    £t  in  Psal.  xxxiii.  p.  3io» 

eleganterexpressit. — Ipsum  est  sacri-  an.  torn.  iv.    In  Psal.  cvi.  p.  121 1. 

ficium,  non  secundum  ordinem  Aaron,  In  Psal.  cix.  p.  1241.  torn.  iv.    De 

sed  secundum  ordinem  Melchisedech :  Quaest.  Octogint.  q.  bci.  p.  34.  tom.  vi. 

qui  legit  intelliffat. Quiaenimdlx-  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xvii.  p.  4^,  480. 

erat  Buperius,  dedisse  se  domui  Aaron  Ck)ntr.   Advers.    Leg.  p.  570,  57  c. 

cibos  de  victimis  Veteris  Testament!,  tom.  viii. 

ubi  ait,  Dedi  domui  patris  ttd  omnia        P  See  my  Appendix,  above,  p.  165 — 

Swg  sunt  ignis,  filiorum  Israel  in  escam,  1 68, 1 7  2 . 
aec  quippe  fuerunt  sacrificia  Judae-        4  Jam  verus  Melchisedech,  ChriB- 

orum:  iaeo  hie  dixit  manducare  pa-  tus  videlicet,  rex  Justus,  rex  pacis, 

nem  j  (j^uod  est  in  Novo  Testamento  non  peeudum  vicHmas,  sed  sui  nobis 

sacrifictum  Christianorum.   Auffustin,  corporis  et  sanguinis  coniutit  Sacra- 

de  Civit»  Dei,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  5.  p.  466,  mentum.  Carol.  Magn.  CapU»  prsU»» 
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even  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  given  a 
just  account  of  it ;  rightly  distinguishing  between  the  oblation  of 
a  sacrifice  and  9»  participation^.  To  be  short,  as  the  sacrifices  of 
Aaron,  in  their  olh.toi'y  view,  were  no  way  comparable  to  the 
spiritual  Grospel  sacrifices,  in  their  intrinsic  value,  or  in  regard 
to  the  Divine  acceptance ;  so  neither  were  the  blessings,  or  the 
sacrificial  .^a«/a  of  Aaron  and  his  altars^  worthy  to  be  named  in 
comparison  to  the  spiritual  blessings,  or  spiritual  banquet,  given 
to  believers,  whether  by  the  typical  or  the  true  Melchizedek.  If 
we  interpret  what  the  Fathers  say  in  relation  to  the  Melchi- 
zedekian  sacrifices,  as  opposed  to  the  Aaronical,  by  this  key, 
every  thing,  I  presume,  will  be  easy  and  clear :  but  without  it 
all  is  confusion.  I  know  but  of  one  objection  to  this  account, 
and  that  not  weighty;  namely,  that  the  Fathers  sometimes 
speak  of  Melchizedek  as  offering  something  to  God,  and  not 
barely  as  distributing  to  Abraham  and  his  company.  But  then 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  word  offer  is  a  word  of  a  large 
and  laa  meaning,  importing  any  kind  of  presenting,  either  to  view^ 
(as  when  Hezekiah  spread  a  letter  before  the  Lord^,)  or  /or  con- 
secration^  or  the  like.  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the 
FaAers\  some  of  them  at  least,  (as  Ambrose,  Philastrius, 
Ghrysostom,  Austin,  and  perhaps  Eusebius,)  understood  Mel- 


p.  42 
Ecd. 


lib.  iv.  cap.  14.  p.  530.  Couf.  Hay- 
mo  Halberst.  in  Psal.  cix.  p.  597. 
Theodulf.  de  Ordinal.  Baptismi,  cap. 
18.  Anselm  [sive  Herveus  Dolensis] 
in  Hebr.  v.  p.  416.  et  in  Hebr.  vii. 

423.    Walafrid.  Strab.  de  Reb. 

',  cap.  zvi.  p.  674. 
'  In  sacerdotio  Christi  dao  pos- 
Bunt  considerari,  scilicet  ipsa  oblatio 
Christi,  et  partieipatio  ejus.  Quan* 
turn  ad  ipeam  obitUumem,  expressius 
fi^pirabat  sacerdotium  Christi  sacrifi- 
cinm  legale  per  sanguinis  effusionem, 
quam  sacerdotium  Melchisedech,  in 
quo  sanguis  non  effundebatur.  Sed 
quantum  ad  partic^atumem  hujus 
sacrificii  et  ejus  effectum,  expressius 
prsefiffurabatur  per  sacerdotium  Mel- 
chiseaech,  (]m  offerebat  panem  et 
vinum,  sigmficantia,  ut  Augustinus 
dicit,  ecclesiasticam  unitatem,  quam 
constituit  partieipatio  Christi :  unde 
etiam,  in  nova  lege,  verum  Christi  sa- 
crificium  communicaiur  fidelibus  sub 
specie  panis  et  viui.  Aqwn.  part.  m. 
q.aa.  ait.6.  p.  61. 


■  2  Kings  xix.  14.  Isa.  xxxviii.  14. 

^  Ambrosias,  torn.  i.  p.  714.  edit. 
Bened.  Philastr.  Haer.  cix.  p.  221. 
Haer.  cxliv.  p.  314,  316.  Chrysost. 
adv.  Jud.  Horn.  vii.  p.  671.  torn.  i. 
in  Hebr.  p.  128,  129.  torn.  xii.  Au- 
gustin.  contr.  Ad  vers.  Leg.  p.  570, 
571.  torn.  vii.  Eusebius,  Demonstr. 
Evang.  lib.  v.  cap.  3.  p.  223. 

Ambrosiaster  well  expresses  that 
notion.  Quantum  est  inter  Aaron 
et  Christum,  tantum  est  ^uodammodo 
inter  Judaeos  et  Christianos ;  supe- 
nora  etiam  et  sacrificia.  Talia  vide- 
licet offeramus  sacrificia,  quae  in  illud 
sanctuarium  coeleste  offerri  possunt: 
non  jam  pecudem  et  bovem,  non  san- 
guinem  et  adipem ;  omnia  haec  soluta 
sunt,  et  pro  eis  introductum  est  ra/to- 
nabile  obsequium.  Quid  est  rationabile 
obsequium  ?  Quod  per  arumam^  quod 

Sit  spiritym  offertur. Quid  est 
eum  in  spiritu  adorare,  nisi  in  cAa- 
ritate  et  Jide  perfecta,  et  spe  indubia, 
et  Sanctis  animae  virtiUibusF  Pseud^' 
Amhros,  in  Hebr.  vi.  p.  443. 

T  Z 
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chizedek  to  have  offered  a  saorifioe  of  lauds  to  God,  besides  his 
conveying  the  grand  sacrifice,  that  is,  the  blessings  and  benefits 
of  it  to  Abraham. 

XII. 

Having  thus  far  observed^  by  what  names  of  distinction  Christ- 
ian sacrifices  were  discriminated  from  Jewish  and  Pagan^  jointly 
or  singly  considered,  I  may  pass  on  to  some  other  notes  of 
distinction,  by  which  Christian  sacrifices,  differently  circumstan- 
tiated, were  distinguished  one  from  another.  Here  may  come 
in  the  distinction  between  external  axid  internal  asLcrifice^whieh  is 
of  very  different  consideration  from  a  distinction  before  men- 
tioned, between  extrinsic  and  intrinsic. 

Origen,  mysticizing  the  two  altars  which  belonged  to  the 
temple^  the  inner  and  the  outer  altar,  makes  mental  prayer  or 
service  to  answer  to  the  incense  on  the  one,  and  vocal  prayer  to 
answer  the  burnt  offerings  on  the  other.  Such  was  his  notion 
of  internal  and  external  sacrifice  under  the  Gospel".  Neither  is 
it  amiss,  provided  we  take  in  manual  service,  or  good  works^,  into 
the  notion  of  external  sacrifice^  to  render  that  branch  of  the 
division  complete.  But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  though 
mental  service  alone  may  make  internal  sacrifice,  yet  vocal  or 
manual  alone,  without  mental^  will  not  make  external  sacrifice. 
Outward  service  is  but  the  shell  and  carcase  of  sacrifice,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  the  heart^.  How  both  the  internal  and  external 
sacrifice  are  performed  in  the  Eucharist,  see  particularly  noted 
and  explained  in  Dean  Field r. 

xni. 

Christian  sacrifices  may  be  divided  into  private  and  public : 
which  is  a  distinction  somewhat  like  to,  but  not  altogether  the 
same  with  the  former.     For  though  internal  sacrifice,  as  such,  is 

u  Altaria  vero  duo,  id  est  interius  ^  Good  works  were  always  emi- 

et  exterius,  quoniam  altare  orationis  nently  reckoned  among  the  CkriHian 

indicium  est,  illud  puto  significare  sacrifices,  as  may  be  seen  in  Justin, 

quod  dicit  Apostolus,  Orabo  spiritu,  p<i4*  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  p.  836, 


orabo  et  mente.  Cum  enim  corde  048.  Chiysostom,  tom.  v.  p.  231, 
oravero,  ad  altare  interius  ingredior  ^03.  and  mdeed  in  all  the  fathers. 
Cum  autem  quis  clara  voce,  et    How  that  is  to  be  understood,  see  in 


verbis  cum  sono  prolatis,  quasi  ut  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  735. 
aedificet  audientes,  orationem  fundit        '  Vid.  Chxysostom.  in  Rom.  Horn, 

ad  Deum,  hie  spiritu  orat,  et  offerre  xx.  p.  657.  tom.  ix.    Origen.  tom.  ii. 

yidetur  hostiam  in  altari  quod  forts  p.  363.  ea.  Bened.    Nazians.  Orat.  i. 

est  ad  holocaustomata  populi  consti-  p.  38.  Gregor.  M.  Dial.  iv.  cap.  59. 
tutum.  OrigenAnNum,  Hom.x.  p. 303.        ^  Field  on  the  Church,  p.  304. 
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always  secret,  yet  it  may  be  performed  in  company  with  others, 
as  well  as  when  we  are  alone :  and  though  external  sacrifice,  as 
to  the  outward  part,  is  open  to  view,  may  be  seen  or  heard,  yet  it 
may  be  performed  in  private  as  well  as  in  company.  Therefore 
both  external  and  internal  sacrifices  may  be  subdivided  into 
private  and  puhUc^  accordingly  as  they  are  respectively  offered 
up  to  God,  either  from  the  private  closet  in  retirement,  or  from 
among  our  brethren  met  together  in  the  public  assemblies  for 
the  same  purpose.  Private  prayer  isprivcUe  sacrifice^  and  public 
prayer  is  public  sacrifice.  Good  works  likewise  are  sacrifices,  if 
really  and  strictly  ^roorf,  if  referred  to  God  and  his  ghry:  there- 
fore when  they  are  done  in  private,  they  are  private  sacrifices; 
but  if  so  done  as  to  ^'  shine  before  men,^  for  an  example  to  them, 
then  they  heeomQ  public  sacrifices. 

XIV. 

Christian  sacrifices  may  be  distinguished  likewise  into  lay- 
sacrifice  and  clerical.  In  a  large  sense,  all  good  Christians  are 
sacrificers,  and,  so  far,  priests  unto  God'.  St.  Austin,  in  few 
words^  well  sets  forth  both  the  agreement  and  the  difference; 
observing  that  all  Christians  are  priests^  as  they  are  members  of 
Christy  members  of  one  and  the  same  High  Priest;  but  that 
Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  in  a  more  peculiar  or  emphatical 
manner  entitled  to  the  name  o! priests^.  So  I  interpret  ^(>pn«^; 
not  to  exclude  Christian  laics  from  being,  properly  speaking^  sa- 
crificers,  but  so  only  as  to  exclude  them  from  being  emphatically 
and  eminently  such  as  the  clergy  are:  for  though  they  are  all 
equally  sacrificers^  they  are  not  equally  administrators  of  sacrifice, 
in  a  public,  and  solemn,  and  authorized  way. 

The  Protestant  doctrine,  commonly,  has  run,  that  clergy  and 

2  Exod.  six.  5,  6.      i  Pet.  ii.  9.  et  regnabunt  cum  illo  mille  annis. 

Revel,  zx.  6.  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  380.  Apoc.  xx.  6.     Non  utique  de  solis 

Irenaras,  Hb.  iv.  cap.  8.  p.  3^7.    Ter-  episcopis  et  presbyteris  dictum  est, 

tullian.  de  Monogam.  cap.  vii.  p.  529.  qui  proprie  jam  vocantur  in  ecclesia 

Origen  in   Levit.  Horn.  ix.  p.  3^0,  sacerdotes:  sed  sicut  omnes  Christia- 

238.     Cyrill.  Hierosol.  Catech.  xviii.  nos  dicimus,  propter  mysticum  chris- 

^'  33'  P*  301-    Ambros.  in  Luc.  vi.  ma,  sic  omnes  sacerdotes,  ^uoniam 

Hieron.  oontr.  Lucif.  p.  390.  torn.  iv.  membra  sunt  unius  sacerdotis.    Au' 

Augustin.  torn.  viii.  p.  477»  478,  588.  gustin,  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xx.  cap.  10. 

Leo  Magn.  Serm.  iii.  p.  107.    Isidor.  p.  588.  torn.  vii. 

Pelus.  lib.  iii.  Ep.  Ixxv.  p.  284.    And  »   Compare  Whitaker  upon   that 

compare  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  763,  764.  place  of  St.  Austin.    Answer  to  Rey- 

Cbristian  Sacrifice  Explained,  above,  nolds,  p.  77.    Chrastovius  de  Opific. 

p.  1 28, 137.  Missse,  lib.  1.  cap.  1 1.  p.  104.    Fulke's 

•  Erunt  sacerdotes  Dei  et  Christi,  Defence  of  Translations,  p.  62. 
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laity  are  equally  priests:  not  equally  Bishops^  Presbyters^  or 
DeaconSy  but  equally  priests^  (in  the  senee  of  UpeU,)  that  is, 
equally  sacrificers^*  For  like  as  when  a  senate  presents  a  peti- 
tion, by  their  speaker^  to  the  crown,  every  member  of  that  senate 
is  equally  Sb  petitioner^  though  there  is  but  one  authorized  offiecTy 
one  speaker  commissioned  to  prefer  the  petition  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  senate;  so  in  this  other  case,  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  people  are  equally  sacrificerSj  though  the  clerffy  only 
are  commissioned  to  preside  and  officiate  in  a  pubtio  character*^. 
The  sacrifice  is  the  common  sacrifice  of  the  whole  body,  and  so 
the  name  of  sacrificer  is  also  common :  but  the  leading  part,  the 
administration  of  the  sacrifice,  is  appropriate  to  the  commissioned 
ofiicers ;  and  so  also  are  the  names  of  Bishops^  Presbyters^  and 
Deacons,  This  is  all  that  any  sober  Protestants  have  meant; 
though  their  expressions  have  been  sometimes  liable  to  miscon- 
struction, by  reason  of  the  latent  ambiguity  of  words  and  names. 
The  word  priest  is  equivocal,  as  denoting  either  a  presbyter  or  a 
sacrificer:  and  the  word  sacrificer  is  still  further  equivocal,  as 
meaning  either  one  who  barely  sacrifices^  or  one  that  administers 
a  sacrifice  in  a  public  capacity,  as  the  head  or  mouth  of  an 
assembly. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  some  shorter  and  dearer  way  might  be 
thought  on,  for  compromising  the  debates  concerning  lay- 
priesthood.  If  "steward  of  the  mysteries  of  GodV'  may  be 
thought  a  good  general  definition  of  sacerdos,  or  a  title  equi- 
valent to  priest^,  then  the  disputes  about  the  precise  meaning 
of  Upevs,  sacrificer,  and  how  far  that  name  is  commcm  to  deryy 
and  laity,  may  be  superseded^  and  the  name  of  priest  may  be 
appropriated  in  the  sense  of  ambassadors  of  God,  or  stewards  of 
Divine  mysteries,  to  the  Bishops  only  in  the  first  degree,  and 
to  Presbyters  in  the  seconds,  or  in  a  third  degree  to  Deacons 

^  Cranmer  against  Gardiner,  p.  424,        '  Equipollent  ista  disnensator  tnyS' 

440.     Jewel's  Answer  to  Harding,  teriorum  Dei,  et  sacerdos :  mjrsteria 

Art.  xvii.  p.  429.     Defence  of  Apol.  namque  Dei  saneta  sunt,  et  sacerdos 

p.  576.  Pet.  Mart.  Loc.Comni.  p.  788.  dictus  est  a  sacm  dandis.     Ckrasto-' 

Hospinian.  Histor.  Sacram.  part.  i.  vius,  PoUm,  p.  197. 
p.  584, 590.  s  Nazianz.  Carmin.  torn.  ii.  p.  6. 

^  Utut  omnes  offerant  preces,  lau-  Eusebius,  Demonstr.  lib.  x.  cap.  6. 

des,  eleemosynas,  et  hujusmodi  «acrt-  Hieron.  in  Epitaph.  Pauke.   Optatua, 

Jicia,  non  tamen  eodem  modo  omnes  lib.  i.  p.  15.  Ijeol.  deQnadriff.Serm. 

h»c  offerunt:   nee   debent  homines  x.   Siaonius,  Ep.  xxv.  Facundus,  lib. 

privati  pastorum  mumu  et  officium  xii.  cap.3.  Conf.  Basnag.  Annal.  torn, 

usurpare.    SutUff,  contr,  Bellarmin,  ii.  p.  052.    Hickes's  Christian  Priest- 

p.  294.  hood,  vol.  i.  p.  36; 

«  I  Cor.  iv.  I. 
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BiBo\  as  some  of  the  ancients  have  estiipated,  perhaps  not 
amiss. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  compromising  this  matter,  viz.  by 
passing  over  the  Greek  Up^hs,  sacrificeTf  and  running  higher  up 
to  the  Hebrew  word  cohm\  as  of  the  elder  house,  and  primarily 
signifying  a  person  of  nearest  access  to  God^  or  a  commissioned 
ageni  between  God  and  man.  Let  but  that,  or  something  of  like 
Idnd,  be  the  proper  notation  of  priest^  and  then  it  will  be  a  clear 
case  that  Gk>d^s  peculiar  ambassadors  in  ordinary  \  solemnly  set 
apart  for  that  office,  are  more  properly  priests  than  any  other 
persons  can  be  justly  presumed  to  be. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  Aaronical  priests  were  as  agents 
for  men  with  €k)d^  and  that  the  evangelical  priests  are  as  agents 
for  God  with  men^  There  may  be  something  in  that  distinction : 
but  considering  that  the  evangelical  priests  do  offer  up  both  the 
spiritual  sacrifices  and  sacrificers  to  God^,  as  well  as  bring  God's 
messages  and  God's  blessings  to  men,  it  seems  that  their  agency 
looks  both  ways,  and  perhaps  equally;  and  they  appear  to  be 
indifferently  and  reciprocally  agents  from  God  to  man^  and  from 
man  to  God. 

Some  have  made  it  a  difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  priest,  being 
ignorant  of  what  passes  in  the  heart,  can  be  said  to  present  to 
God  the  intrinsic  and  internal  sacrifices  of  his  people.  The  truth 
is,  that  which  the  priests  offer,  they  offer  in  the  name  or  in  the 
person  of  the  Church,  as  before  noted":  and  therefore  what 
they  therein  do,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  a>ct  and  deed  of  the 
whole  Church,  independent  of  the  knotcledge,  or  attention,  or 
intention,  or  personal  virtues  of  the  officiating  ministers.  Their 
ministration  is  the  outward  mean  appointed  by  God,  and  by  that 
appointment  made  the  ordinary  condition  of  Grod's  acceptance. 
As  God  accepts  not  the  devotions  of  the  people,  however  other- 

^  Optatus,  lib.  i.  p.  75.  See  Hickes's  Illi  Dei  legati  apud  homines,  hi  komi- 

Christian  PriesthcxM),  vol.  i.  p.  36, 37.  num  patroni  apud  Deum. Minis- 

*  Vox  fo  genuina  sua  significatione  terium  Evangelieum  a  sacerdotio 
notat  famUiarions  accessSs  amicum.  Aaronico  multum  difiert,  idque  in 
Vttrmga,  Observat,  Sacr,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  eo  praecipue  cernitur,  quod  illud  pro 
p.  373.  Conf.  in  Isa.  vol.  ii.  p.  830,  Deo  apud  homines  pnecipue  consti- 
88^3  050,  951.  tutum  sit,  hoc  pro  hommibus  apud 

*  In  ordinary,  to  distinguish  them  Deum.  Outram  de  Sacrif,  lib.  i.  cap. 
from  prophets  as  such,  who  were  am-     19.  p.  330,  333. 

bassadors  or  legates  eaftraordinary.  "»  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  731, 

1  Prophetarum  et  Apostolonim  erat  763,  764.  and  compare  Vitringa  in 

res  Dei  apud  homines  agere,  sacerdo-  Isa.  Ixvi.  30.  p.  951- 

turn  autem  res  kominum  apud  Deum.  ^  See  above,  p.  338. 
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wise  sincere  or  fervent,  without  the  outward  Sacraments,  (which  I 

are  the  ordinary  instruments  of  conveyance,  both  with  respect  to  | 

our  sacrifices  and  God'^s  graces^)  so  he  accepts  not,  ordinarily,  of  | 

what  Christians  presume  to  offer  in  a  solemn  public  way,  with-  I 

out  the  external  ministration  of  the  proper  officers.     And  why  ' 

should  not  they  be  supposed  as  proper  instruments  to  convey  the  , 

invisihle  sacrifices  of  men  to  God^  as  to  convey  the  invisible  graces  i 

of  God  to  men!     To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  strangely  i 

depreciating  the  sacerdotal  Junction^  as  if  that  were  concerned  ' 

only  in  the  external  part,  the  shell  and  carcase  of  a  sacrijicei  and 
the  internal  and  invisible  part  (which,  strictly,  is  the  sacrifice) 
were  really  presented  by  iume  but  the  devout  worshippers  them- 
selves. In  this  way,  the  devout  laity  (supposing  the  priests  to  be 
unattentive)  would  be  the  only  sacrificers,  and  the  priests^  as  such, 
would  not  be  sacrificers  at  all.  But  it  is  certain  that  ihe  priests^ 
in  this  case,  are  and  ought  to  be  considered,  as  conveying  and 
recommending  all  the  invisible  sacrifices,  and  therefore  are 
properly  sacrificers  in  their  sacerdotal  capacity,  yea,  and  more 
than  sacrificers,  because  leaders,  conductors,  commissioned  officers 
in  the  public  sacrifice^  which  must  be  accepted  through  them^  even 
when  they  themselves  {if  unworthy)  shaU  not  be  accepted  <'.  But 
enough  of  this. 

XV. 
I  pass  on  to  another  very  celebrated  distinction  of  Christian 
sacrifices^  into  grattdatory  and  propitiatory :  though  we  have 
really  none  of  the  latter  sort  but  one^  and  that  not  properly  ours, 
but  our  Lord\  performed  once  upon  the  cross,  but  in  virtus 
always  abiding  p. 

^  To  enforce  this  consideration,  I  sacrificium,  propUitUornan  et  eucha" 

mav  add,  that  the  priesthood  below  risticum:  sea  alteram  habent  aUenum, 

will  thus  correspond  the  more  aptly  alterum  proprium.    Alienum  est  pro- 

to  the  high  miesthood  above,  if  Dr.  pitiatorium  a  Christo  oblatum. 

lightfoot  juaged  righly  in  the  words  Singuli  sacerdotes  habent  duplex 

here  foUowing :  sacrificium ;  propitiatorium  et  eueha^ 

"  Christ  is  a  Priest  for  ever,  still    risticum, Non  babentpre^iim  sa- 

"  offerinff  sacrifice  to  God;   but  no  crificium  »ropt/ta/ort«m,  nee  pUamt 

"  more  himself,  hut  his  people's  sa-  suo  sacrincio,  sed  aUeno.    Quod  ta- 

"  crifice.    And  that  offering  is  two-  men  neque  ipsi  offerunt,  sed  tantum 

"  fold,  viz.  offering  the  persons  of  accipiunt  fide  fructum  alieni  sacrificii. 

"  his  people  to  God,  as  an  acceptable  Melancth.  0pp.  tom.  iv.  p.  514.    Uni- 

*'  living  sacrifice,  (Isa.  viii.  18,}  and  cum  est  autem  re  ipsa  prcpitiatO' 

"  offering  their  services  as  an  accept-  rium,  videlicet  obedientia  FiUi  Deij 

"  able  spiritual  sacrifice  to  God,  Rev.  quae  est  Xirpou  pro  nobis,  et  meretur 

*'  vii.  ^."  Lightfoot,  tom.  ii.  p.  1361.  nobis  reconciliationem.    Ibid.  p.  603. 

P  Smguli  Cbristiani  habent  duplex  Gonf.  Cranmer,  0pp.  Posth.  p.  139 
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The  word  propitiatory  is  equivocal,  capable  of  a  larger  or  a 
stricter  sense.  In  a  2aup  and  less  proper  acceptation^  every  service 
fcell  pleasing  to  God  is  propitiatory.  In  this  view^  Baptism  and 
all  our  spirituid  sacrifices  are  propitiatory :  particularly  ahns- 
giving  is  said  to  propitiate  in  this  qualified  sense  of  the  wordn. 
And  the  Fathers  frequently  so  apply  the  word,  with  respect  to 
any  good  works  ^,  Tertullian  sometimes,  and  Cyprian  often, 
speaks  of  making  satisfaction  to  God  by  repentance,  &c.  Never- 
theless^ in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  pr€piti<xtionj  expiation^ 
or  satisfaction^  no  service^  no  sacrifice,  nor  any  thing  else,  ever 
did  or  ever  could  make  it,  excepting  only  the  all-prevailing 
sacrifice  of  the  cross.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  from  without  is 
the  meritorious  cause  of  propitiation :  our  own  qualifying  sacri- 
fices from  mthin  are  the  conditional :  and  the  two  Sacraments^ 
ordinarily,  are  the  instrumental.  As  to  the  material  elements, 
in  either  Sacrament,  they  are  neither  an  extrinsic  expiation  nor 
an  intrinsic  qualification,  and  therefore  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  called  an  expiatory  or  a  propitiaiory  sacrifice,  no  not 
in  the  lowest  sense  of  propitiatory.  Indeed,  the  religious  use  of 
them  \B  propitiatory y  in  such  a  sense  as  Christian  services  are  so> : 
therefore  our  so  using  them,  that  is,  our  service,  is  the  sacrijiee, 
and  not  they ;  and  it  is  an  intrinsic  and  qualifying  sacrifice,  not 
extrinsic  or  expiatory.  Nothing  oi  intus  can  properly  expiate,  as 
is  justly  observed  by  a  learned  writer*:  propitiate  it  may,  but 
still  in  such  a  secondary,  subordinate  sense  as  has  been  men- 
tioned. The  extrinsic  legal  expiations  reached  only  to  temporals : 
the  intrinsic^  under  Christ's  extrinsic  sacrifice,  were  even  then 
the  saving  sacrifices,  and  must  for  ever  be  so.     SacramentSy  as 

— 150.  Pet.  Mart.  Loc.  Comm.  p.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  619.    Spalatens.  p. 

704.    Zanchius'B  Tractat.  Po8th.  p.  283.    Thorndike's  Epil.  d.  iii.  p.  42, 

431.  46.  Payne  on  the  Sacrif.  of  the  Mass, 

4  Pbilipp.  iv.  18.    Hebr.  xiii.  16.  p-  77«     Jackson,    vol.  iii.    p.  299. 

Ccclus.  iii.  30.  XXXV.  2.  Morton  on  the  Eucharist,  b.  vi.  p. 

^  Verum  sacrificium  insinuanSyOuod  60,  72.  cum  multis  aliis. 
offerentes/irop»^ta6tmhirDeum.  Iren,        ^  Johnson's  Unbl.  Sacrif.  parti, 

lib.  iv.  cap.  17.  p.  248.  p.  299,  300.     The    use    which    the 

Qui  fraudibus  abstinet,  progitiat  learned  author  intended  by  that  prin* 

Deum.    Minuc.  Feh  sect,  xxxii.    p.  ciple,  (that   nothing    ab   intus    can 

18^.    Conf.  Oriffen.  in  Levit.  Horn,  expiate,)  was    to  introduce  another 

xiu.  p.  255.  cited  in  Review,  vol.  iv.  extrinsic,    expiatory    sacrifice,    after 

p. 651.  Christ's.    A  very   wrong    thought; 

*  In  this  sense,  propitiatory  sacri-  but  which  shews,  however,  that  he 

fices  are  allowed  by  Protestant  Di-  aimed    at  a  very  different  kind  of 


vines :  Cranmer  against  Gardiner,  p.    propitiation  and  expiation  than  what 
437,438.  Gulielm.  Forbes.  Consider.    Divines  al* 
Modest,    p.  694.    Johann.    Forbes,    sacrifices. 
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Buch,  (not  sacrifices)  are  the  rites  of  appUcaiian^  the  means  and 
insfyrumeKts  of  conveyance  and  reception,  with  respect  to  the 
benefits  of  the  great  cttonement.  The  Jewish  sacrifices^  considered 
as  Sacraments,  and  not  otherwise,  were  such  rites.  The  Eucharist 
is  eminently  so  now ;  and  Baptism^  perhaps,  yet  more  eminently, 
as  it  was  anciently  reckoned  the  grand  absolution^  and  aa  Ufe  is 
before  nutriment"^. 

XVI. 

There  is  another  distinction  of  Christian  sacrifice,  not  so 
commonly  observed^  but  worth  the  noting ;  and  that  is,  between 
sacrifice  in  a  large,  general  sense,  and  sacrifice  in  a  more  re- 
strained,  eminent^  or  emphatical  meaning  x.  Our  Lord's  sacri- 
fice, for  instance^  is  eminently  the  sacrifice^  infinitely  superior  to 
all  other :  not  that  it  is  more  properly  a  sacrifice  than  others 
which  equally  fall  within  the  same  general  definition,  but  it  is  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice :  in  scholastic  terms,  non  magis  sacrifi- 
cium,  sed  majus  :  not  more  a  sacrifice^  but  a  greater  sacrifice. 

The  like  may  be  observed  of  our  spiritual  sacrifices^  compared 
one  with  another.  All  religious  duties,  all  Christian  services,  are 
sacrifices  properly  so  called :  but  some  are  more  emphatically  or 
more  eminently  called  by  that  name,  because  of  some  eminent 
circumstances  attending  them^  which  give  them  the  greater  value 
and  dignity.  St.  Austin  makes  every  religious  act,  work,  or 
service,  a  sacrifice  x.  Nevertheless,  he  supposed  the  work  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  sacrifice  there  offered,  to  be  emphatically  and 
eminently  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church  :  the  singular  sacrifice  ',  as 

^  How  absurd  the   notion  is  of  From  thence  appears  the  use  of  the 

applying  one  expiatory  sacrifice  by  present  distinction, 

another  expiatory  sacnfice,  as  such,  y  Verum  sacrifidum  est  omne  opus 

has  been  often  shewn  :  particularly  quod  agitur  ut  sancta  sodetate  inhse- 

by  Morton,  b.  vi.  cap.  ii.  and  Sutlifr.  remus  Deo,  relatum  sdlicet  ad  ilium 

[adv.  Bellarmin.  p.  233,  249,  308.]  finem  boni,  quo  veradter  beati  esse 

and  others ;  but  by  none  better  than  possimus.    Augusiin.  de  doit.  Dei, 

by  Dean  Brevint's  Depth  and  Mys-  lib.  x.  cap.  6.  p.  243.     See  Review, 

tery  of  the  Rom.  Mass,  p.  31—34-  vol.  iv.  p.  728.  and  Christian  Sacrif. 

w  See  my  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  650,  explained,  above,  p.  124, 125. 

659—661.  and  Salmasius  (alias  Sim-  *  Haec  quippe  Ecclesia  est  Israel 

pudus  Yerinus)  contr.  Grot.  p.  402.  secundum  spintum,  a  quo  distinffuitur 

^    N.  B.     Most    of   Bellarmine's  ille  Israel  secundum  camem,  qm  ser- 

arguments   to   prove   that   spiritual  viebat  in  umbris  sacrificiorum,  quibus 

sacrifices  are  not  proper  sacrifices,  significabatur    singulare    sacrijiciam, 

resolve  into  an  equivocation  in  the  quod  nunc  offert  Israel   secundum 

word  proper;  not  distinguishing  be-  spiritum.    AugusHn.  contr.  Adoersar. 

tween  proper,  (that  is,  special,)  as  Leg,  et  Prophet,  lib.  i.  cap.  20.  p. 

opposed  to  large,  and  proper  as  op-  570.  tom.  viii. 

posed  to  metaphorical  or  figurative.  Undeetinipsoverissimoetfiii^ntZari 
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being,  comparatively,  of  dngtdar  zalue ;  and  also  the  unioersai 
sacrifice^  as  comprehending  many  sacrifices  of  the  spiritual  kind, 
and  taking  in  the  whole  redeemed  cUy^  the  whole  diy  of  God. 

Baptism^  in  St.  Austin's  account,  was  a  sacrifice  of  a  single 
person,  or  of  a  few  in  comparison  ^ :  the  several  single  good 
fcorh  of  every  Ghristian  were  so  many  sacrifices  in  his  estima- 
tion, true  sacrifices,  not  nominal  or  metaphorical:  but  still  the 
sacrifice  offered  in  the  Eucharist  was  emphatically  the  sacri^fice  of 
Christians,  being  a  complicated  sacrifice,  the  joint-worship  of  all, 
and  containing  many  circumstances  which  gave  it  a  more  eminent 
right  and  title  to  the  name  of  the  ea^^rifce  of  the  Church^.  The 
Eucharist  therefore  was  emphatically  or  peculiarly  the  sacrifice  ^ : 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  peculiar  manner^  or  with  peculiar  eircumr 
stances^  but  not  in  a  peculiar  or  different  sense  of  the  name 
sacrifice;  for  those  things  ought  to  be  distinguished,  though 
they  have  been  often  confounded.  All  the  confusion^  in  this 
matter,  lies  in  the  equivocalness  of  terms,  and  particularly  of  the 
y9ord  proprie^  properly,  which  is  variously  used,  and  is  subject  to 
various  meanings^.  It  may  mean  proper^  as  opposed  to  improper 
and  metaphorical:  or  it  may  mean  proper^  as  opposed  to  large 
or  general;  which  is  the  same  with  pectdiar  as  to  manner  and 
circumstances  only,  not  as  to  propriety  of  phrase  or  diction.  All 
gnriiual  sacrifices  are  sacrifices  properly  so  called,  falling  under 
the  same  general  reason  and  definition  of  sacrifice  ^ :  nevertheless, 
the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice  in  a  more  eminent  way ;  not  more  a 

sacrificio.  Domino  Deo  nostro  agere  non  ofibrtur,  quando  ipsam  Ecclesiam, 

natias    admonemur.      Augustin.   de  et  templum  et  sacrificium  ipse  Spiritua 

Spkit,  et  Lit.  cap.  xi.  p.  94.  torn.  x.  habere  oognoscitur.    Fulgentius  inter 

^  Ut  tota  ipsa  redempta  civitas,  hoc  Fragment,  p.  64T . 

est,  con^gatio  societasque  sancto-  ^  See  Renew,  vol.  iv.  p.  730,  731, 

rum,  universale  sacrificium  offeratur  Christian  Sacrif.  expl.  above,  p.  128. 

Deo,  per  sacerdotem  magnum,  &c.  Appendix,  above,  p.  184. 

Hoc  est  sacrificium   Chnstianorum,  ®  The  various  meanings  are  these : 

multi  unum  corpus  in  Christo:  ({uod  i.  Proper,  as  opposed  to  aliene:  in 

etiam    sacramento    altaris,    fidehbus  Latin,  proprium  et  aUenum, 

nolo,  frequentat  Ecclesia;  ubi  ei  de-  2.  Proper,  as  opposed  to  common: 

moDstratur,  quod  in  ea  re  quam  ofFert,  proprium  et  commune, 

ipsa  offeratur.     Augustiu.  de  Civit.  3.  Proper,  as  opposed  to  allusive  or 

Vei,  lib.  x.  cap.  6.  p.  243.  tom.  vii.  metaphorical  .•  in  Latin,  proprie  -die- 

^  See  Appendix,  above,  p.  184.  and  turn,  et  improprie  dictum, 

compare  Ambros.  tom.  i.  p.  214,  215.  4.  Proper  or  peculiar,  as  opposed 

Origen,  tom.  ii.  p.  405.  ed.  Bened.  to  large  or  general:  proprie,  et  lato 

Chrysost.  in  Hebr.  x.  Hom.  20.  p.  186.  modo,  or  largo  modo. 

tom.  xii.  ed.  Bened.     Bede,  Homil.  '  See    Review,  vol.  iv.    p.    729. 

tom.  vii.  p.  50.  Christian  Sacrif.  expl.  above,  p.  124, 

^  Quomodo  autem  Spiritui  Sancto  125.    N.  B.  The  old  Protestant  Di- 

m  pa$te  et  vino  sacrificium  Ecclesia  vines,  for  the  most  part,  maintained 
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sacrifice^  but  a  more  excellent  sacrifice,  as  I  before  distinguished 
in  another  case.  J  thought  it  necessary  to  be  thus  minute  and 
explicit  in  this  article^  for  the  removing  vulgar  prejudices^  and 
for  the  preventing  common  mistakes. 

XVII. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  distinction  more,  (if  it  may  be  called 
a  distinction,)  and  that  is,  between  sacrifice  real  and  nominal^ 
between  sacrifice  truly  such,  and  sacrifice  in  name  only.  It  may 
sound  oddly,  to  distinguish  sacrifice  into  sacrifice  and  no  sacrifice, 
which  is  really  the  case  here :  but  it  is  necessary,  for  the  pre- 
venting conjusion^  and  for  the  obviating  mistakes  which  fre- 
quently arise  from  a  figurative  or  catachrestical  use  of  names. 
This  distinction  of  nominal  and  real  is  of  large  extent,  compre- 
hending under  it  several  subdivisions ;  as  instrumental  and  real, 
symbolical  and  real^  verbal  and  real,  and  lastly,  commemorative  and 
real:  of  which  in  their  order,  as  follows : 

I.  The  first  I  call  instrumental  and  real;  as  when  the  instru- 
ment of  a  sacrifice  (whether  for  brevity  or  for  any  other  reason) 
bears  the  name  of  sacrifice  or  oblation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
jewels  of  goldy  chains^  bracelets,  rings,  earrings,  and  tablets,  were 
called  an  oblation  for  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  souls, 
before  the  Lords,  as  if  they  had  really  been  sacrifices:  but  it  is 
certain,  that  those  ofierings  were  no  more  than  instruments  sub- 
servient to  sacrifices ;  and  that  appears  to  have  been  the  ground 
and  foundation  of  the  way  of  speaking  ^. 

this   point   against   the    Romanists,  turning  a  reader  off  from  the  main 

(who  first  denied  it,)  that  spiritual  point  m  dispute.     For  whatever  be- 

sacrifices  we  proper  sacrifices,  that  is,  comes  of  the  question  about  proper 

properly  so  called ;  which  might  be  and  improper  sacrifice,  (a  strife  about 

particularly  liroved  from  their  stand-  a  name  only,)  one  thing  is  certain, 

mg  definitions.    See  Christian  Sacrif.  that  spiritual  services  are  the  only 

expl.  above,  p.  124.     I  shall  only  add  true  and  acceptable  services  under  the 

here  the  testimony  of  an  adversary.  Gospel;  and  that  material  sacrifices, 

who,  speaking   of   the   Protestants,  however  proper,  in  respect  of  diction, 

says,  or  use  of  language,  are  now  out  of 

Putant  actum  contritionis,  lauda-  date,  and  are  rejected  of  God,  and 

tionis,  ^atiarum  actionis  pertinere  ad  are  therefore  so  far  from  being  pro- 

sacrificia  proprie  dicta,  ex  Davide,  perly  worship,  that   they  are    more 

Psal.  1.  et  ex  illo  D.  Augustini,  lib.  properly  sacrilege  and  profanation. 

X.  cap.  6.    Cseterum  toto  ccelo  errant.  See  my  Christian  Sacrif.  expl.  above, 

&c.  Johan.  Puteanus,  q.  Ixxxiii.  Dub.  p.  123 — lay,  130.     The  Romish  sa- 

3.  p.  299.  A.  D.  1624.     He  goes  on  crifice  is  neither  true  nor  proper;  but 

to    argue   the    point :    a  bye-point,  they  apply  that  epithet  to  a  mere  /c- 

which  Allen,  in  1576,  and  Bellar-  fton  ana  icIoZ  of  their  own. 

mine,  about  twelve  or  twentv  years  «  Numb.  xxxi.  50. 

after,  had  insisted  upon,  for  the  sake  ^  Aurum  offerri  dicitur  ad  6awia- 

of  perplexing  a  cause,  and  for  the  tUmem  pro  'animabus.   At  qui  tandem 
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By  the  like  figure  of  speech,  by  a  metonymy  of  inetrument  for 
principal^  we  sometimes  find  the  Fathers  giving  the  name  of 
sacrifice  to  the  altar-offerings^  to  the  bread  and  wine;  which  were 
the  instruments  of  the  benevolent  acts,  as  also  of  the  memorial  ser- 
vices,  that  is^  of  the  real  sacrifices.  Cyprian^  certainly,  so  uses 
the  word  sacrifice;  and  probably  TertuUian  before  him^;  and 
others  after^  Such  expressions  were  very  innocent  in  ancient 
times^  while  Christians  were  too  wise  and  too  well  instructed  to 
make  any  such  gross  mistakes  as  the  ignorance  of  later  times 
introduced.  The  Fathers  could  not  then  suspect,  that  such 
figures  of  speech  should  ever  come  to  be  interpreted  with  rigour, 
and  up  to  the  letter,  while  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  weD  known 
standing  doctrine  of  spiritual  sacrifices.  2.  By  a  like  figure  of 
speech,  the  sign  or  symbol  of  a  sacrifice  often  bore  the  name  of 
sacrifice ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  sign  for  the  thing 
signified^.  Our  blessed  Lord  had  used  the  like  figure  in  the 
very  institution  of  the  Eucharist^  as  it  were,  giving  the  names  of 
body  and  Mood  to  the  elemental  signs  and  symbols  of  them.  And 
what  wonder  is  it^  if  the  Fathers,  considering  that  the  real  body 
and  blood  were  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross^  should  sometimes  call 
the  elements  by  the  name  of  sacrifice;  which  was  but  following 
the  like  figure^  and  saying  the  same  thing  that  our  Lord  had 
said,  only  in  equivalent  terms  >^?  If  any  one  should  doubt  of  this 

aura  aut  Jiat  aut  figuretur  expiatio,  mulieribus  offeratur  tam  panis  quam 

nisi  mediate  et   instrnmenti   modo  ?  tnnt :  ut  per  has  immolattones,  et  pec- 

Diim  scilicet  saffimentis  sacris,  et  ig-  catorum    fascibus    careant,  et    cum 

nitis  subservit  oblationibus :  adeo  ut  Abel  vel   caeteris   juste    offerentUms 

nihil  sit  aliud  ad  expiationem  offerri,  promereantur  esse  ooasortes.    ConciL 

quam  ad  usam  eorum  quae  ezpiando.  Matiscons,  ii.  Can.  4.    Conf.   Bona. 

Mede,  Dissertat,  Triga,  p.  28.  Rer.    liturg.    p.  436.      A.  D.    585. 

^  Locuples  et  dives  es,  et  Domini-  Apostol.  Constit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  37. 

cum  celebrare  te  credis,  quae  corban        Ille  bonus  Christianus  est,  qui 

omnino  non  respicis,  quae  in  Domini-  oblationem    quae    offeratur    Deo,   in 


cum  sine  sacrificio  venis,  quae  partem  altari  exhibet.     Eligius  Noviomens. 

de  sacrificio  quod  pauper  obtuHt,  su-  eqmd  Bonam,  ibid,  p.  436.  A.  D.  640. 

mis?    Uyprian.  de  Opere  et  Eleemos,  ^  How  usual  9l figure  this  is,  in 

p.  343.  ea.  Bened.  Scripture  itself,  with  relation  especi- 

^  De  stationum  diebus  non  putant  ally  to  exhibiHve  signs,  see  proved  at 

plerique  sacrificiorum  orationibus  in-  large,  in  Review,  vol.  iv.  cnap.  7.  p. 

terveniendum,  &c. Accepto  cor-  571 — 580.    And  compare  St.  Austin, 

pore  Domini  et  conservato,  utrumque  Epist  xcviii.  d.  386.  tom.  ii.  In  Levit. 

salvum  est,  participatio  sacr^cii,  et  q.  Ivii.  p.510.  tom.  iii. 

executio  officii.    TertulL  de  Orat,  cap.  ^  Ad  summam,  regula  haec  tenenda 

xiv.  p.  135,  136.  est,   Patres  quo  sensu   intellexerunt 

^  Dum  sacris  altaribus  nullam  ad-  corpus  et  saru/uinem  Christi  adesse  in 

movent  hostiam.    Propterea  decemi-  coena,  panemque  esse  ipsum  corpus 

mus,  ut  omnibus  Dominicis  diebus,  Christi,  eodem   etiam    senserunt   in 

altaris  obiatio  ab  omnibus  viris  et  ccena   offerri   Christum,  coenamque 
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solution,  with  respect  to  the  name  of  sacrifice,  sometimes  (though 
rarely  in  comparison)  given  to  the  elements ;  let  him  say,  what 
other  solution  can  be  justly  given  for  their  being  much  more 
frequently  caUed  by  the  name  of  body  and  blood^y  yea  and  of 
Christ  slain^  or  simply  Christy  or  Lordy  or  God,  or  the  like.  In- 
stances out  of  antiquity  might  be  here  given  in  great  numbers : 
but  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  single  passage  of  St.  Ambrose, 
wherein  the  elements  appear  to  be  denominated  Christ,  and 
Christ s  body,  and  sacrifice,  all  in  the  compass  of  a  few  lines  P, 
and  all  by  the  same  metonymy  of  sign  for  thing  signified,  exhibited, 
participated.  He  uses  the  word  qfer  in  a  lax  sense,  for  com- 
memorating, or  presenting  to  Divine  consideration :  for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  thought  of  literally  sacrificing  Christ,  either 
above  or  bdow.  Indeed,  he  explains  his  sense  of  that  matter 
elsewhere  <i,  by  Christ's  presenting  himself  as  intercessor  above,  in 
virtue  of  his  Uood  shed,  and  by  our  representing  the  same  thing 
behw,  in  a  kind  of  imagery,  made  of  the  symbols  of  bread  and 
wine.  Chrises  offering  himself  above,  is  rather  commemorating  a 
sacrifice,  than  sacrificing^ :  and  our  doing  the  like  below,  is  but 
an  imitation  even  of  that' ;  so  far  is  it  from  sacrificing  either  the 
signs  or  the  things.  But  as  the  bread  and  toine  represent  the 
real  body  and  blood,  which  were  a  real  sacrifice,  so  they  have 
the  names  of  body,  and  blood,  and  sacrifices :  and  there  is  no 
more  room  for  arguing,  barely  from  the  name  of  sacrifice,  to  real 

ipsam  esse  sacrificium  hilasticum,  sed        ^  Vid.  Grotius  de  Satisfact.  in  fine, 

incruentum;   nempe  in  mysterio,  in  Compare  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  516. 
fiaura,    et   imagine,      Zanchius,   ad       *  "  As  Christ  is  a  Priest  in  heaven 

jSphes.  V.  p.  423.  "  for  ever,  and  yet  does  not  sacrifiee 

o  Pene  quidem  Sacramentum  om^  **  himself  afresh,  Tnor  yet  without  m- 

nes  corpus  ejus  dicunt.     Augustin,  <'  crifice  could  he  oe  a  Priest,)  bnt  by 

Serm.  cccliv.  p.  I37^*  torn.  v.  "  a  daily  ministraiion  and  intercession 

P  Etsi  nunc  Cnristus  non  videtur  *'  represents  his  sacrifice  to  God,  and 

offerre,  tamen  ipse  offertur  in  terns,  "  offers  himself  as  sacr^iced:  so  he 

<}uando  Christi  corpus  offertur :  imo  "  does  upon  earth,  by  the  ministry  of 

ipse  offerre  manifestatur  in  nobis,  cu-  '^  his  servants.   He  is  offered  to  God: 

jus  sermo  sanctificat  sacr^icium  <juod  ''  that  is,  he  is,  by  prayers  and  the 

offertur.    Ambros,  tit  PsaL  xzxvui.  p.  **  Sacrament,  represented  or  offered 

853.  ed.  Bened.  <*  up  to  God  as  sacr^eed;  which,  in 

,  ^  Umbra  in  lege,  imago  in  Evange-  "  effect,  is  a  celebration  of  his  death, 

lio,  Veritas  in  ccelestibus.  Ante  agnus  '*  by  a  ministry  like  to  his  in  heaven." 

offerebatur,  offerebatur  vitidusj  nunc  Taylor,  Great  Exempt,  p.  407.   Ck)nf. 

Christus  offertur. Et  offert  se  ipse  Grotius,  0pp.  torn.  iv.  p.  o»o,  643, 

quasi  sacerdos,  ut  |)eccata  nostra  di-  660.    Field,  p.  204,  205.    Hospinian. 

mittat.  Hicintf?Mi^fie,ibiinomto/e,  Histor.  Sacram.  p.  580,  &c.    Bucer. 

ubi  apud  Patrem  pro  nobis  quasi  ad-  contr.  Latom.  p.  147, 175,  249.  Bre- 

vocatus  intervenit.    Amhros,  de  Qfic,  vint  on  the  Mass,  p.  74. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  48. 
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saorifioe  in  the  one  case,  than  there  is  for  arguing,  barely  from 
the  names  of  body  and  bloody  to  real  body  and  blood,  (that  is  to 
say,  to  tranaubstantiation,)  in  the  other  case.  The  argument 
proves  too  much  to  prove  any  thing. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that  the  ancients,  while  they  call  the 
elements  body  and  bloody  do  yet  by  some  additional  toords  give  us 
to  understand^  that  they  meant  not  the  real  body  and  blood; 
but  where  do  they  give  us  to  understand,  that  when  they  called 
the  elements  a  tacrifice,  they  did  not  believe  them  to  be  a  real 
sacrifice'!  I  answer^  they  do  it  in  hundreds  of  places:  by  what 
they  say  of  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  sacrifice :  by  what  they  say  of 
msible  and  invisible :  by  what  they  say  of  material  and  imma^ 
terial:  by  what  they  teach  of  bloody  and  unbloody^  of  smoky  and 
unsmoky,  oli  false  and  true^oi  old  and  new^  of  literal  and  spiritual; 
and  in  short,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  doctrine  concerning 
spiriiftal  sacrifices^  for  six  whole  centuries  together.  Could  we 
suppose,  that  they  made  the  elements  themselves  a  proper  «am- 
fice^  they  would  be  all  over  perpleasity^  confusion,  and  selfconira^ 
diction :  but  allow  only^  that  they  made  use  of  the  same  easy  and 
common  fi^re  when  they  called  them  sacrifice^  as  when  they 
called  them  body  and  blood,  and  Christ  slain,  or  the  like^,  and 
then  their  whole  doctrine  is  consistent^  uniform,  and  clear,  all  the 
way  through,  and  without  embarrassments.    But  I  proceed. 

3.  To  the  head  of  nominal  and  real^  I  refer  verbal  and  real. 
The  Latin  name  sacrificium,  through  the  unskilfulness  of  declin- 
ing ages,  came  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  sacramentum: 
so  that  when  the  Church  writers  of  those  times  called  the  ele- 
ments a  sacrifix^e,  they  really  meant  no  more  than  a  sacrament, 
that  is,  siyn  of  a  sacrifice.  The  idea  remained  the  same  as  be- 
fore ;  but  there  was  a  change  in  the  terms,  a  confusion  in  words 


^  See  Unbloody  Sacrilice,  part  i.  craiida:  latios  autem  patet  oblatio 

p.  455.  quam    sacrificium.     Vasquez,    0pp. 

Q  It  may  be  noted  that  Vasques  torn.  iii.  p.  414. 

(who  admits  not  the  elements  to  be  a  Alia  ratione  dici  potest  panis  et 

sacr^e)  assigns  three  reasons  why  vinum  Deo  offerri,  si  non  addatur  in 

the  Fathers  might  so  call  them :  the  sacrijiciiim :  quia  hoc  ipso  quod  prO' 

first  of  the  three  is  adapted  to  the  /Kmt/ur  coram  Deo  cofi^ecraficbcm,  Deo 

Romish  principles :   but  the  second  offertur;    latins   enim  patet  oblatio 

and  third  wre  good.  quara  sacrificium :  et  hoc  modo  ex- 

I.  Quia  sunt  materia,  (mx  transit  plicari  possent  aliquce  oro^iotie^  ^cc/e- 

in  id  Quod  in  sacrificium  offertur.  sue  in  officio  missse,  in  ^uibus  dicitur 

3.  Qiua  ipsum  Uhristi  corpus  voca-  panis  et  vinum  offerri,  vel  illorum 

tor  panis,  et  sanguis  vinum.  propositio  dicitur  oblatio.    Vasques, 

3.  Quia  proponuntur  Deo  conse-  ibia. 
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or  names.  This  is  plain  from  the  odd  definition  of  sacrifices  given 
by  the  famous  Isidore  of  Seville,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  or  beginning  of  the  seventh.  He  defines  sacrifice  by  a 
thing  made  sacred^ ;  which  is  rather  the  definition  of  a  sacra- 
ment^  as  denoting  an  holy  sign,  or  a  thing,  before  common,  con- 
secrated into  an  holy  symbol :  and  it  will  serve  as  apUy  for  the 
waters  of  Baptism  as  for  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  claim  Isidore,  as  making  the  elements  a  sacrifice, 
in  the  old  or  true  sense  of  that  name :  his  sacrifice  was  verbal 
only,  not  real;  a  verbal  sacrifi^e^  a  real  sacrament.  However,  in 
process  of  time,  tliis  change  of  language,  this  misapplication  of 
a  name^  might,  very  probably,  become  a  snare  to  many ;  and 
might,  with  several  other  concurring  circumstances,  during  the 
dark  ages,  help  to  bring  in  hread-sacrifice.  When  transvhstantia- 
tion,  or  something  like  it,  was  creeping  in,  one  argument  pleaded 
for  it  ran  thus :  either  the  elements  must  be  the  real  and  natural 
body  and  blood,  or  else  the  Christian  sacrifices  will  be  meaner 
than  the  Jewish  sacrifices  werey.  Which  shews,  that  the  bread- 
sacrifice,  or  elemental  sacrifice,  was  then  made  Sk  principle  whereon 
to  build,  and  therefore  had  gained  some  footing  in  the  Church 
before  that  time.  Then,  that  very  consideration  which  should 
have  made  them  look  back,  to  correct  their  first  error^  served 
only,  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  to  lead  them  on  to  more  and 
greater.  If  an  elemental  sacrifice  is  meaner  (as  it  really  is)  than 
a  Jewish  one,  and  they  were  sensible  of  it,  they  should  have  cor- 
rected tha/t  false  principle  by  returning  to  spiritual  sacrifice,  and 
then  all  had  been  right :  they  should  have  considered  the  ele- 
ments as  symbols  of  Christ'^s  body,  natural  and  mystical,  and  as 
instruments  of  a  memorialservice,  and  so  all  had  been  well. 

«  Sacrijicium  est omne  quod        Cangius,  under  the  word  8acr{fi' 

Deo  datur,  aut  dedicatur,  aut  conse-  cium,  in  his  Glossary,  has  brought  no 

cratur.     Sacrificium    dictum,    quasi  higher  authorities  for  such  use  of  the 

sacrum  factum:  quia  prece  mystica  name  than  the  seventh  century;  ex- 

consecratur  in  memoriam  pro  nobis  cepting  Patricius,  whose    pretended 

Dominicse  passionis:  unde  hoc,  eo  writings  are  of  «iMp«c^ec2  credit, 
jubente,  corpus  et  sanguinem  didmus.        Rabanus  of  the  ninth  centurv,  (De 

Quod   dum  fit  ex  fructibus    terras,  Instit.  Cleric,  lib.  i.  cap.  32.)    Hono- 

sancHficatur  et  fit  Sacramentumy  ope-  rius  of  the  twelfth,  (Gemni.  Anim. 

rante  invisibiliter  Spiritu  Dei.  Isiaor.  cap.  9^.)  and  Alensis  of  the  thirteenth, 

Hispalens.  Orig.  lib.  vi.  cap.  19.  p.  (torn.  iv.  p.  193,)  seem  to  follow  Isi- 

142, 143.  dore.    As  also  do  several  of  the  elder 

This     description,    or    definition,  Romanists  of  the  sixteenth  century : 

seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  such  as  Fisher,  Tonstall,  &c. 
Irish  Divines    of   the    seventh  and        7  Paschas.  Radbert  de  Corp.  et 

eiffhth  centuries.    See  Usher's  Relig.  Sangu.  cap.  ii.  0pp.  p.  1559.  Algerus, 

oiancient  Irish,  chap.  iv.  p. 36S. 
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If  it  should  here  be  objected^  that  in  this  way  of  distinguishing 
between  the  material  symbol  and  spiritual  service,  even  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  might  all  be  distinguished  off  into  services^  and  no  room 
left  for  material  sacrifices  under  the  Law^  any  more  than  under 
the  Gospel:  I  say,  if  this  should  be  objected,  it  is  obvious  to 
reply,  that  the  two  cases  are  exceeding  wide,  and  the  circum- 
stances extremely  different :  for, 

I.  Material  things  are  frequently  called  sacrifices  under  the 
Law^  and  accepted  as  sweet  odour ;  but  the  elements  are  never  so 
called  under  the  Gk)spel,  nor  accepted  of,  as  sweet  odours. 

%.  Under  the  Law,  God  considered  the  fat  and  the  blood  as 
his  portion,  to  be  separated  from  man^s  use ;  and  he  accepted 
them  as  entirely  his^ :  no  such  thing  is  appointed  with  respect  to 
the  elements  under  the  Gospel ;  neither  does  Gh)d  accept  them, 
or  any  part  of  them  as  his,  or  as  exempt  from  man's  use. 

3.  Legal  and  typical  expiations  (sure  marks  of  a  proper  legal 
sacrifice)  were  annexed  to  the  Jewish  oblations:  but  no  such 
typical  and  temporal  expiations,  distinct  from  the  true  expiation, 
is  annexed  to  the  oblation  of  the  elements,  to  shew  them  to  be  a 
sacrifice  in  themselves  y. 

4.  Under  the  Law,  there  was  need  of  extrinsic  sacrifices,  and 
extrinsic  expiations,  to  signify,  by  such  shadows^  that  men  must 
be  saved  by  an  extrinsic  sacrifice,  to  appear  in  due  time ;  namely, 
the  grand  sacrifice' :  but  under  the  Grospel,  the  true  sacrifice  is 
come,  and  so  that  great  truth  is  no  longer  shadowed,  or  darkly  in- 
sinuated, but  openly  sM^fuUy  declared.  And  we  have  now  direct 
immediate  access  to  the  true  sacrifice,  and  to  the  true  expiations : 
not  kept  at  a  distance,  as  before,  by  the  intervention  of  typical 
sacrifices,  or  typical  expiations :  such  is  our  Gospel  privileged 

5.  All  sacrifices,  properly  expiatory,  must  be  something  ex- 


>  See  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  575.  and  of  Christ.   Vid.  Euseb.  Dem.  Evang. 

compare  Mede's  Christian  Sacrifice,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  p.  36. 
p.  471.  Cudworth  on  the  Sacrament,        '  Spiritualis  effectus  est  solutio  a 

chap.  v.   p.  80,  90.    Johnson's  Un-  reatu  iniemo,  &c.  quam  sacrificia  ad" 


bloody  Sacrince,  part  i.  p.  238.  part  umbrant,  non  prastant, Sed  si 

ii.  p.  77,  &c.  sacrificia  adumbrant  ac  significant  ab- 

'  Eusebius  well  observes,  that  God  lationem  reatus  aetemi,  necesse  est  ut 

accepted  of  animal  sacr^es,  while  as  substematur  effectus  temporalis,  per 

yet  no  better  sacrifice  of  expiation  quern  spiritualis  ille  effectus  repra' 

could  be  had ;  that  is,  while  tne  sa-  sentetur ;  is  vero  est  ablatio  reattis, 

crifice  of  Christ,  signified  by  the  other,  ratione  poenae  temporalis,    Vossius  ad 

was  yet  future  :   but  afterwards  the  Judic.  Kavensp.  p.  86.  conf.  p.  98. 
case  was  altered,  and  all  such  sacri-        ^  See  Christian  Sacrifice  explained, 

fices  were  superseded  by  the  sacrifice  above,  p.  148, 149.  App.  p.  104, 165. 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  V.  U 
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trinsic,  for  nothing  ah  intus  can  expiate,  as  before  noted^.  The 
extrinsic  things  in  such  a  case,  is  demanded  by  way  of  pricSy  or 
compensation,  for  the  forfeited  life  of  the  man,  or  in  lieu  of  it<^. 
Therefore  as  the  Jetcish  sacrifices  were  properly  eaopiaiory^  (though 
in  a  legal  and  temporal  vrsy^,)  they  must  of  course  be  extrinsic  to 
the  persons^  and  they  were  so :  but  Christians  owning  no  expia- 
tion at  all,  save  only  the  true  and  heavenly  expiation  made  npon 
the  cross,  cannot  have  any  expiatory  or  atoning  sacrifice  besides 
that.  They  may  have,  and  they  have,  intrinsic,  grattdatory,  and 
qualifying  sacrifices ;  and  those  are  their  religious  duties  and 
sercices,  and  nothing  else.  Therefore  the  reason  is  plain,  why 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  cannot  be  distinguished  off,  or  advanced 
into  spiritual  services^  nor  the  Christian  sacrifices  sunk  into  mate- 
rial and  extrinsic  oblations.     But  I  return. 

4.  To  the  same  head,  of  nominal  and  real,  belongs  the  distinc- 
tion of  commemorative  and  real :  which  is  an  old  distinction. 
Ghrysostom  observes,  that  we  do  not  offer,  as  the  Jews  formerly 
did,  one  lamb  one  day,  and  the  next  day  another^  and  so  on ;  but 
that  we  every  day  offer  the  same  Lamb,  which  Lamb  is  Christ, 
and  consequently  the  same  sacrifice ;  or  rather,  as  he  adds,  cor- 
recting the  expression,  a  commemoration  of  a  sacrifice^.  Thus  he 
distinguishes  a  commemorative  sacrifice  from  a  real  one,  or  a  com- 
memoration of  a  sacrifice  from  the  sacrifice  itself.  That  he  here 
understood  an  expiatory  sacrifice  is  plain,  because  he  interprets 
it  of  Christ  himself  our  only  sacrifice  of  propitiation.  It  may  be 
suggested^  that  a  commemoration  of  a  sacrifice,  though  it  is  not 
that  sacrifice^  may  yet  be  a  sacrifice,  or  another  sacrifice  notwith- 
standing :  and  it  may  be  said,  that  a  symbol  of  a  sacrifice  may 
itself  also  be  a  distinct  sacrifice.     Both  parts  are  true :  for  a 

**  See  above,  p.  281.  avrov, t6v  yap  avrhv  act  npotrtf^tpo' 

^  Vid.  Euseb.  Dera.  Evang.  lib.  i.  fuv,  ol  vvv  fuv  trtpov  irpdfiaTou,  affptov 

10.  p.  35.  dc  €T9pov,  aXX*  df\  t6  aM,  Start  fua 

^  Hence  arises  another  irresistible  c<rr<y  17  Bvaia. tU  wcatraxov  6  X/m- 

argument  a^^nst  the  notion  of  the  trros noWaxov  7rpoir<l>€p6fjLfvos,  h 

elements   being  expiatory  sacrifices:  trafxd    tari,  kclL    ov  iroXka    ainpara, 

for,  if  thev  were  so,  they  should  have  ovno  xat  yJia  Bwria. ovk  SK\riv  Ov- 

a  real  ana  distinct  expiation  of  their  o-iav  KoBantp  6  *Apxi*p«vf  rorc,  dXXA 

own,  to  adumbrate  the  true  sacrifice  n^i^  aMfy  at\  rroiovfuv'    /lioXXov  dc 

as  ftUure  still :  which  would  amount  avdfiyi^o-tv  tpyaC6fuBa  Butriat.     Ckrw- 

to  declaring  that  Christ  is  not  come,  sost.  in  Hebr.  x.   Horn.  xvii.  p.  i(w, 

and  so  would  be  a  flat  contradiction  169.  torn.  xii.  edit.  Bened.      Other 

to  Christianity.  authorities  to  the  same  purpose  are 

®  Ti  o^y;  ijfitts  Koff  iKaarrip  iniipav  referred  to  in  Review,  voL  iv.  p.  487. 

ov   irpwr^fpofuv ;    frptxr^poiuv  iiiv,  and  more  might  be  added. 
aXX*  dvdfiyrfo-iy  iroiovfuvoi  rov  Baydrov 


c, 
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memorial  service  ib  a  sacrifice^,  while  it  is  also  a  commemoration 
of  the  grand  eaerifice ;  and  the  Jetcieh  saorifioeB  were  eaerijicee  in 
themselves^  while  types  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  symbols  also  of 
ours.  But  then,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  Chrysostom  here 
speaks  of  the  real  sacrijiee  in  the  Eucharist,  he  does  not  mean 
the  signs,  but  the  thing  signified  by  them,  namely,  Christ  himself, 
the  one  sacrifice^  as  he  expressly  mentions :  besides,  had  he  in*- 
tended  the  elements,  he  could  not  have  said,  that  we  have  one 
sacrifice,  or  always  the  same  sacrifice;  for  he  very  well  knew,  that 
we  oflTer  one  day  one  loaf,  and  another  day  another  haf  and  so 
that  would  have  amounted  to  the  same  with  one  day  one  sheep, 
and  another  day  another ;  and  the  very  objection  which  he  was 
there  answering  would  have  returned  upon  him  with  all  its 
force. 

But  will  not  the  same  objection  lie  against  offering  any  sacri- 
fices at  all,  even  spiritual  sacrifices,  so  many  distinct  acts,  and 
therefore  one  day  one  sacrifice,  and  another  day  another,  and  so 
on  I  No :  for  Chrysostom  was  there  speaking  only  of  expiatory 
sacrifices,  or  sin  ofierings  ;  as  the  chapter,  which  he  was  com- 
menting upon,  led  him  to  do :  and  there  is  really  no  sin  offering, 
or  expiatory  sacrifice,  under  the  Gospel,  but  Christ  alone ;  who 
is  not  properly  offered  in  a  sacrificial  way,  but  commemorated 
only,  in  the  Eucharist.  There  may  be  in  the  Eucharist  gratulor 
tory  sacrifices,  consistently  with  what  is  here  said  by  Chryso- 
stom :  but  whether  the  elements  or  the  service,  properly,  are  such 
gratulatory  sacrifices,  he  has  not  determined  in  this  place,  not 


'  Eusebiua  observes,  that  our  Lord  koI  Xoyuc^r,  avr^  n  wfio<rfjvtis  ^vvias 
has  ordered  us  a  memorial,  instead  of  irpoo^p«iy  Oca,  &c.  p.  39.  Where 
a  sacr^ce :  ^yr\\ki\v  <ca<  i\\k»v  irapa^ifs,  I  understand  oy  atfiva  Ovfiara  the 
arri  Bvaias^  r^  ec^  dii^w «»;  npooffi€'  eywbols,  metonymicaliy  called  mctims, 
p€t».  Demonstr.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  p.  38.  as  body  and  biood  :  and  Eusebius 
One  would  think  by  this,  that  he  had  takes  notice,  that  by  them  (that  is,  by 
excluded  a  memorial  from  being  a  them  as  symbols  and  instruments)  we 
sacrifice.  But  he  does  not:  for  he  offer,  we  perform  our  unbloody  and 
presently  after  explains  what  he  means  rational  sacrifices.  He  had  said  be- 
by,  instead  qf  a  sacrifice,  adding  aprl  fore,  Tovrov  drjra  Oufwrof  r^¥  fivfifiriv 
rw  iraXm  Bvtri&p  icai  6\oKavr»fi6rwv,  M.  Tpairi(fis  c lerrXciv  di^  frv/iJ3oX»y, 
imstead  qf  the  ancient  sacrifices  and  &c.  That  is,  the  memorial  of  the 
burnt  offerings.  Ibid.  p.  38.  But  as  tnctim,  Christ  crucified,  is  performed 
to  the  memorial  services,  he  does  as  by  those  symbols  :  by  consecrating, 
plainly  call  them  sacrifices,  in  the  next  by  breaking,  distributing,  pouring, 
page,  as  words  can  do  it.  eating,  and  drinking  them  with  de- 

T4  atfufa  rrft  Xpurrov  rpawtfys  Bv-  vout  hearts,  prayers,  praises,  &c. 
fiara,  di'  hv  icaXXicpovyrrr,  rdr  dyo/fiovf 

u  a 
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entering  into  that  question :  though  he  has  sufficiently  deter- 
mined it  elsewhere^  by  what  he  constantly  teaches  with  respect 
to  id/'Sacrifice,  intrinric  sacrifice,  and  all  spiritual  $ervice$ ; 
which  he  called  sacrifices  without  any  scruple,  and  without  any 
self-corrections. 

Some  have  thought,  that  the  very  phrase  of  commemoraiiiM 
sacrifice^  as  applied  to  the  Eucharist^  imports,  that  the  Eucharist 
is  a  sacrifice :  but  that  is  a  very  great  mistake.  It  neither 
implies  it  nor  contradicts  it,  but  abstracts  from  it,  expressing  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  commemcratum  of  a 
sacrifice,  namely,  of  the  grand  sacrifice.  It  is  a  contracted, 
compendious  form  of  speech,  which,  drawn  out  at  full  length, 
expresses  a  sacrament  commemorative  of  a  sacrifice ;  as  appears 
from  Aquinas^,  who  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  good  interpreter  of 
a  scholastic  phrase.  That  sense  passed  current,  and  was  not 
only  admitted  by  Calvin  and  other  Protestants,  but  contended 
for,  when  the  Romanists  began  to  give  a  new  sense  and  new  turn 
to  it.  Cardinal  Allen  was  not  pleased  with  the  Schools  for 
speaking  the  plain  truth*,  nor  with  the  Protestants  for  following 
them  in  that  just  sense  of  the  phrase :  so  he  endeavoured  to 
warp  it  to  a  new  and  foreign  meaning^.     He  pleaded  that  a 

s  It  has  been  observed  by  some,  victinus,  were  not  therefore  sacrifices 
that  the  spiritual  sacrifices,  among  the  merely  because  so  called^  or  because 
Fathers,  often  go  under  metaphorical  they  were  of  such  a  particular  kM^ 
names,  such  as  odour  of  suavity,  and  but  because  they  were  considered  as 
the  like:  and  it  has  been  urged,  as  presents  to  God,  and  as  expressions 
of  moment,  that  if  a  sacrifice  of  the  of  worship  and  homage  offered  to  the 
heart  is  not  an  odour  of  suavity  in  a  Divine  Majesty. 
proper  sense,  why  must  it  be  thought  ^  Sacramentum  hoc  est  commemora' 
a  sacr^ce  in  a  proper  sense  ?  The  tivum  DominicaD  passionis,  qu»  fuit 
argument  is  wrong,  because  it  proves  verum  saciificium,  et  sic  uominatur 
too  much.  Our  Lord,  as  a  sacrifice,  sacrificium.  ^^iim.  <Siimiii.  part.  iii. 
is  called  our  Passover,  and  the  Lamb  qu.  73.  art.  4. 
of  God,  and  likewise  an  odour  of  sua'  Successit  autem  ei  [paschati]  in 
nity,  Ephes.  v.  2.  Miffht  it  not  there-  Novo  Testamento  EucharisUa,  sacra- 
fore  as  well  be  pleaded  against  his  mentum  quod  est  rememorativum  prse- 
sacr^ce,  that  since  he  is  not  a  lamb,  teritse  passionis,  sicut  et  illud  erat 
nor  a  passover,  nor  an  odour,  in  a  prafigwrativwn  futune.  Aouin.  ibid, 
proper  sense,  why  must  he  be  a  saeri-  art.  5.  Conf.  Lombard,  lio.  iv.  dis- 
^e  in  a  proper  sense  ?  llie  truth  is,  tinct.  12.  lit.  G. 
proper  sacrinces  may  often  have  meta-  ^  Alanus  de  Eucharistia,  p.  5^1. 
phmical  names :  but  they  are  proper  ^  Majores  certe  nostri  cum  Eucha- 
sacrifices  notwithstanding,  if  they  fall  ristise  confectionem  appellarunt  non- 
within  the  general  reason  and  defini-  nunquamcommeniora/nwm  sacrificium 

tion  of  sacrifice,  The  sacrifices  called    non  ita  dicebant,  quod  judica- 

zebachim,  for  instance,  in  Hebrew,  or  rent  haec  vocabula  non  consistere  cum 

Bviriai  in  Greek,  or  hostuB  in  Latin,  or  sacrificio  vero,  ut  propterea  non  esset 
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commemorative  saerifice  may  cooBiBtently  be  proper  also :  which 
was  no  part  of  the  question.  The  question  was^  whether  any 
certain  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  the  name  of  sacrifice, 
sometimes  given  to  the  elements  by  the  ancients,  when  those  very 
ancients  declared  their  own  meaning  in  such  instances  to  be, 
that  the  Eucharist,  so  considered,  was  a  commemoration  of  a 
sacrifice^  rather  than  a  sacrifice.  But  I  pass  on.  The  phrase  of 
commemorative  sacrifice^  in  such  a  sense  as  Aquinas  used  it  in, 
and  as  signifying  a  sacrament  commemoratiw  of  a  sacrifice,  has 
been  admitted  by  the  best  learned  Protestants  ^  all  along,  without 
any  scruple.  The  sum  is,  that  a  commemoraiif>e  sacrifice,  in  the 
relative  sense  of  the  phrase,  is  the  same  as  a  nominal  sacrifice, 
opposed  to  a  real  one;  a  sign  opposed  to  the  thing  signified;  a 
memorial  of  a  sacrifice,  not  that  sacrifice.  Such  was  the  original, 
such  has  been  the  customary  use  of  the  phrase,  from  the  time  it 
first  came  in :  and  the  question  is  not,  whether  a  commemorative 
sacrifice  may  not  also,  in  an  absolute  view,  be  a  distinct  sacrifice; 
but  whether  thai  phrase  ordinarily  had  expressed  both?  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  had  not ;  but,  among  the  Schoolmen  formerly,  and 
among  the  best  learned  Protestants  since,  it  expressed  no  more 
commonly  than  a  sacravnetUal  commemoration  or  memorial  of  a 
sacrifice,  namely  of  the  grand  sacrifice.  In  this  sense,  our  pre- 
sent most  learned  Metropolitan  admits  of  it.  His  words  are : 
**  In  the  Christian  Church,  there  is  only  one  proper  sacrifice, 
"  which  our  Lord  offered  upon  the  cross ;  and  consequently 
^  Christians  cannot  partake  of  any  sacrifice  in  a  literal  and  strict 
**  sense,  without  allowing  transubstantiation"  page  262.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  **  a  commemorative  sacrifixse,  or  the  memorial  of 
**  our  Lord  offered  upon  the  cross ;  which  is  first  dedicated  to 
"  Ood  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  afterwards  eaten  by  the 
"  faithful,"  &c.  p.  267.  When  it  is  said,  that  Christians  cannot 
partake  of  any  sacrifice  in  a  literal  sense,  and  that  there  is  but 
one  proper  sacrifice  for  Christians  to  partaie  of;  the  meaning,  I 


pnprie  dictum  sacrificium,  auia  esset  4.    See  my  Christian  Sacrifice,  above, 

eommemorativum,    Alanus  de  Eucha-  p.  137.    Morton,  book  v.  p.  440.  alias 

risOa,  p.^'j.  35,  38.    Field,  p.  205.    Laud,  Conf. 

1  Cranmer  against  Gardiner,  book  p.  305,  306.    Towerson  on  the  Sa- 

V.  p.  435.  R.  Jacobi  £pi8t.ad  Perron,  craments,  p.  160.    Payne  on  the  Sa- 

p.  5a.    Andrews,  Resp.  ad  Bellarm.  orifice  of  the  Mass,  p.  49,  51,  53,  75. 

p.  184.    Spalatenais,  lib.  v.  p.  83, 83,  Patrick,  Mens.  Myst.  p.  15, 16.    Bre- 

149,  304,  883,  911.     Backeridge,  p.  vint  on  the  Mass,  p.  33. 
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presume,  of  those /et^,  chosen  words  is  this  :  we  may  indeed  par- 
take of  Ohriifa  sacrifice^  a  proper  sacrifice,  but  not  in  a  literal 
sense ;  for  the  participation  is  spirUual:  we  may  literaUy  partake 
of  the  elements ;  but  then  they  are  not  a  proper  sacrifice^  but 
symbolical,  and  commemorative^,  being  that  they  are  memorial 
signs  of  the  sacrifice,  not  the  sacrifice  itself.  Therefore,  upon 
the  whole^  we  have  no  sacrifice  to  partake  of  in  a  literal  sense ; 
for  either  the  sacrifice  we  partake  of  is  not  literal  axid  proper^  or 
else  the  participation,  at  least,  is  not  literal  and  proper:  so 
stands  the  case.  And  what  is  this  but  very  plainly  declaring, 
that  the  elements  are  not  &  proper  sacrifice  i  Well,  but  is  it  not 
as  plainly  declaring,  that  spiritual  sacrifices  are  no  proper  sacri- 
fices, since  we  have  but  one  proper  sacrifice?  No,  it  is  not 
declaring  any  such  thing:  for,  observe  the  words.  Christians 
cannot  partake  of  any  sacrifice ;  it  is  not  said,  cannot  offer^  but 
the  thought  entirely  runs  upon  a  sacrifice  ot partidpoition^.  So 
there  is  room  left  to  say,  that  we  offer  proper  sacrifices,  namely^ 
spiritual  sacrifices.  But  will  there  not  also  be  room  left  for 
saying,  that  we  offer  the  elements  as  dk proper  sacrifice!  No :  for 
if  they  are  not  a  proper  sacrifice  when  participaiedf  they  could 
not  be  such  when  offered^:  if  the  feeding  barely  upon  them 
amounts  not  to  a  feast  upon  a  proper  sacrifice,  they  never  were 
a  proper  sacrifice  at  all.  The  words  are  so  exactly  chosen^  as 
plainly  to  exclude  the  elements  from  being  a  proper  sacrifice^  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  exclude  our  religious  services  from  really 
being  so.     This,  I  presume  to  say,  (without  his  Graces  l6ave  or 

^  "The  elements  are  made  the  Sacrifice  is  here  taken  in  the  pcujtpe 

''  symbols  of  lus  body  and  blood,  the  view,  as  participated,  according  to  Dr. 

"  partaking  whereof  is  aU  one  to  the  Cudworth's  notion  of  a  symbotical 

"  receivers,  and  does  as  much  assure  feast  upon  a  sacrifice.    See  my  Re- 

"  them  of  the  favour  of  God,  as  if  they  view,  vol.  iv.  P.  7  la,  &c. 

"  should  eat  and  drink  the  real  bodv  ^  Offered  here  means  oflTered  for 

"  and  blood  of  Christ  offered  upon  consecration :    "  To   consecrate   the 

*'  the  cross,"  p.  263.    *'  To  eat  of  "  Lord's    Supper    is    so    constantly 

"  the  Lord's  Sapper,  is  to  partake  of  "  called  fr/xHr^priy   in   Greek,  and 

"  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which   is  "  offerre  in  Latin,  that  it  is  needless 

"  there    commemorated    and    repre^  "  to  cite  any  testimonies  for  them." 

"settted,"     Abp.   PoUer  on   Church  Ibid, 

Government,  p.  264.  N.  B.  The  offering  for  consem- 

^  Accordingly,    these   words    are  tion,  means  no  more  than  presenting 

added :  "  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  them  to  God,  in  order  to  have  them 

"  to  eat  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  consecrated  into  memorial  signs,  or 

"  partake  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  symbols  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  that  is, 

"  which  is  there  commemorated  and  into  a  commemoratioe,  not  real  sacri- 

"  represented,"  Ibid,  p.  264.  fice. 
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knowledge,)  appears  to  be  his  sense,  and  his  whole  sense;  no 
way  favouring  the  material  hypothem,  but  the  contrary ;  however 
some  may  have  misconstrued  his  words,  for  want  of  considering 
them  with  due  attention. 

As*  to  the  name  memorial,  it  may  be  noted,  that  it  is  capable 
of  a  twofold  meaning,  according  as  it  may  be  applied.  Apply  it 
to  the  elements,  and  so  it  means  a  memorial  siffn^  no  sacrifice  at 
all:  apply  it  to  the  prayers,  praises,  and  eucharistical  actions P, 
and  then  it  means  a  memorial  sermce,  and  is  a  sacrifice,  a  spiritual 
sacrifice.     But  it  is  time  to  take  leave. 

I  have  now  run  through  the  most  considerable  disiinctiom  of 
sacrifice,  which  have  fallen  within  the  compass  of  my  observation ; 
and  I  am  willing  to  hope,  that  the  explications  here  given  may 
be  of  use,  as  spreading  some  further  light  upon  the  subject. 
Had  the  difference  lain  in  words  only^,  (ideas  remaining  the 
same,)  it  would  not  have  deserved  one  moment''s  care  or  thought : 
but  as  this  question  had  been  lately  managed,  it  is  too  plain, 
that  the  true  idea  both  of  the  sacrament  and  sacrifix:e  had  been 
4^nged  into  quite  another  thing ;  and  that  such  a  change  could 
not  be  supported,  without  making  other  very  considerable  changes 
in  the  whole  system  of  theology^  and  in  points  of  high  conse- 
quence both  to  truth  and  godliness.  Wherefore  it  appeared  as 
necessary  to  endeavour,  with  all  Christian  mildness^  to  set  these 
matters  right,  as  it  was  to  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
*^  delivered  unto  the  saints.'^ 


P  Recordatio  fo^jo,  sea  commemo-  peared  to  me  to  be  little  more.  Chriot- 

vatio,  ponitur m  rebvs  sensibili-  lan  Sacrifice  explained,  above,  p.  147. 

bus.    Omnia  enim  memorialia,  seu  But  I  was  well  aware,  tbat  some  writ- 

fBonumetUa,  sunt  sensibilia  et  patentia  ers  had  carried  matters  a  great  deal 

sensui :   ac  propterea  benedictio  ilia  further.    Where  a  road  first  divides, 

sensibilis,  fractw,  dietributio,  comes-  two  travellers  may  almost  shake  hands : 

tio  panis  sacramentalis,  nobis  est  me-  but  if  one  goes  on  here,  and  another 

moriaie  passionis  Christi,  &c.   Spala-  there,  as  far  as  the  diverging  roads 

tetu.p,  83.  will  lead  them,  they  may  at  length  be 

4  Ffamus,  in  the  view  he  took  it,  found  at  a  very  wide  distance  from 

and    with    respect   to    one    learned  each  other :  so  it  is  here.    An  equivo- 

writer,  looked  upon  the  dispute  as  a  cal  word,    perhaps,    or    phrase,    in 

kind  of  logomachy,  p.  53,  344.  and  which  both  parties  agree,  first  strikes 

pref.  p.  7.  which  I  notea  in  Review,  out   two   very   diflferent   ideas;  and 

vol.  iv.  p.  737.  adding,  that  there  was  those  two  ideas,  having  their  different 

a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  Pfaifius  trains  or  corniec^tou,  do  at  length 

bad  said,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  carry  the  two  parties  off,  wide  and  far 

debate  was  chiefly  about  namef.  I  have  from  each  other,  into  very  opposite 

since  noted,  that  the  original  scheme  systems. 
of  a  principal  writer  in  that  cause  ap- 
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Faxit  DeuB  omnipotens,  ut  uni  Ghruti  sacrificio  yere  iamtamar, 
ao  illi  rursum  rependamus  sacrificia  nostra  gratiarwn  actionis, 
latuUa,  can/esmnia  nominis  sui,  verse  resipitceniicdy  pcmitentuB^ 
bene/icenticB  erga  proximos,  aliorumque  omnium  piekUis  officiorum: 
talibas  enim  sacfificiis,  exhibebimus  nos  neo  Deo  ingratos,  nee 
Ghristi  sacrificio  indignos^ 

^  Cranmer  in  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  CoUectioii  of  Records,  p.  84. 
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Oalatianb  vi.  lo. 

As  toe  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  (lo  good  unto  all  men, 
etpeciaUy  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 

i.  HESE  words  having  relation  to  what  went  before,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  look  back  to  the  sixth  verse  of  this  chapter, 
where  the  Apostle  begins  his  exhortation  to  acts  of  charity  and 
kindness  towards  the  ministers  of  the  Gk>6pel.  **  Let  him,"  saith 
he,  **  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate  to  him  that  teaoh- 
'*  eth  in  all  good  things/'  that  is,  in  all  good  offices ;  particularly 
those  of  beneficence  and  liberality  for  their  support  and  mainte- 
nance. He  proceeds  in  the  two  next  verses  to  press  the  duty 
further,  from  the  consideration  of  God's  strict  and  impartial 
justice  in  punishing  any  omission  or  neglect  of  it.  ^'Be  not 
"  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked :  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
"  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall 
"  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but''  then  for  their  encourage- 
ment, he  adds,  that  "  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the 
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"  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting/'  And,  to  obviate  any  mifitrust 
about  it^  he  exhorts  them  "not  to  be  weary  in  well  doing/' 
from  the  certainty  of  the  reward  attending  it,  '*  in  due  Beason 
"  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.'"  Then  follows,  "  As  we  have 
"  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially 
"  unto  thorn  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith/^  This  is  the 
connection  of  the  words  with  those  foregoing,  which  may  be 
sufficient  to  let  us  into  the  general  drift  and  design  of  them  at 
present;  their  more  particular  explanation  shall  come  in  due 
time  and  place,  according  to  the  order  and  method  in  which 
I  mean  to  treat  of  them,  as  follows : 

I.  I  shall  consider  in  general  the  duty  of  doing  good  to  all 
men ;  the  reasonableness,  necessity,  and  excellency  of  it:  "  Let 
"  us  do  good  unto  all  men/' 

II.  The  limitations  of  this  duty  to  some  particular  seasons ; 
"  as  we  have  opportunity:"  and  to  particular  persons;  "espe- 
"  cially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith/' 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  detain  you  a  while  upon  these  points ; 
and  then  endeavour  briefly  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  present 
occasion. 

I.  I  am  to  consider  in  general  the  duty  of  doing  good  to  all 
men ;  the  reasonableness,  necessity,  and  excellency  of  it. 

It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  so  to  order  the  aifairs  of  the 
world,  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind  both  present 
and  future  shall  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  their  mutual 
kindness,  their  amicable  and  friendly  offices  towards  one  another. 
Not  only  our  food  and  raiment,  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  come  in  to  us  this  way,  but  even  our  spiritual  food  and 
sustenance,  our  instruction  and  improvement  in  piety  and  virtue, 
are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  same ;  we  are  beholden  to 
each  other  for  them.  God  is  pleased  to  convey  his  mercies  and 
blessings,  spiritual  and  temporal,  by  the  mediation  and  service  of 
men,  making  us  the  dispensers  and  stewards  of  the  bounties  of 
Heaven.  He  feeds  and  clothes  us,  while  tender  and  helpless, 
by  the  assistance  of  kind  parents ;  instructs  us,  as  we  grow  up, 
by  masters  and  teachers ;  calls  us  to  our  duty  by  his  ministers ; 
and  provides  for  us,  all  along  through  our  manifold  wants  and 
necessities,  by  our  friends.  Our  obUgcUions  therefore  to  do  good, 
to  be  kind  and  serviceable  to  each  other  in  our  respective  capa- 
cities, are  laid  deep  in  our  nature,  are  the  necessary  result  of 
ow  8Me  and  eondUion  here,  are  what  we  are  all  bom  to,  and 
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mainly  dengned  for,  and  that  no  doubt  for  very  wise  and  good 
reasons. 

It  would  be  easy  for  Almighty  God  to  make  every  man  inde- 
pendent upon  any  but  himself,  to  send  us  bread  from  heaven,  or 
to  make  every  thing  we  have  occasion  for  spring  up  ready  to  our 
hands;  or  he  might  administer  to  our  necessities  a  thousand 
other  ways,  which  we  know  not  of,  without  the  least  assistance 
or  service  of  our  neighbours.  But  not  to  mention  other  things, 
where  would  there  be  that  lovely  harmony  of  society  consisting 
of  mutual  offices !  What  charms  of  conversation  would  be  left 
us,  which  is  rendered  so  agreeable  by  our  contributing  to  each 
other^s  happiness!  What  exercise  of  love  and  amity,  which 
endears  us  to  one  another,  and  so  unites  us  together!  In  fine,  what 
foundation  would  there  be  for  the  many  social  virtues  to  which 
we  are  trained  up  here,  in  order  to  prepare  us  for  much  nobler 
and  diviner  exercises  of  love  hereafter !  Love  and  amity  are  the 
delight  of  heaven,  and  make  up  the  blessedness  of  saints  and 
angels.  We  are  therefore  taught  the  practice  of  those  virtues 
now,  which  in  greater  perfection  are  to  be  our  chief  employment, 
our  joy  and  bliss  for  ever.  And  hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  we  are 
made  in  a  manner  to  depend  upon  one  another  fi^om  the  first 
moment  we  breathe  till  our  last ;  and  that  we  have  all  some 
means  or  other  of  being  useful  and  beneficial  to  our  kind  put 
into  our  hands,  that  by  the  exercise  of  love  and  amity  in  this  life 
we  may  be  duly  qualified  for  a  better. 

As  God  has  thus  taken  care,  by  the  very  state  and  condition 
of  our  being,  to  oblige  us  to  this  duty  of  doing  good,  so  to 
enforce  it  yet  further,  it  comes  recommended  to  us  by  our  own 
natural  instinct  and  passionSy  by  the  best  and  brightest  examples, 
the  most  frequent  and  solemn  exhortations,  and  the  most  engaging 
motives. 

There  is  no  man,  who  has  not  very  much  debauched  his 
nature,  but  finds  in  himself  a  very  strong  propensity  to  acts  of 
mercy  and  pity  upon  some  special  occasions ;  and  feels  a  sensible 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  within  arising  from  them.  To  relieve 
the  needy,  to  assist  the  helpless,  to  raise  the  drooping  soul,  and 
to  bring  comfort  to  the  afflicted  and  heavy  laden,  these  are  very 
delightful  and  pleasurable  duties.  And  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  a  favour  in  this  manner  does 
not  equal  or  even  exceed  the  joy  of  the  receiver.  Thus  by  the 
very  bent  and  inclinations  of  our  nature  are  we  incited  to  do 
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good;  we  find  pain  and  trouble  in  recasting  these  inward  motions 
of  our  own  breasts,  and  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  we 
indulge  and  gratify  them.  These  soft  and  tender  impressions 
are  the  dictates  of  nature  to  us,  the  silent  notices  of  Heaven, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  still  voice  of  Gk>d  unto  our  souls ;  and  so  far 
as  we  yield  ourselves  up  and  are  conformable  to  them,  we  re- 
semble in  some  measure  the  Divine  love,  and  copy  after  the 
pattern  which  Qod  himself  hath  set  us.  To  delight  in  doing 
good  is  to  imitate  him  in  the  noblest  and  most  charming  of  his 
excellencies.  His  wisdom  and  power  are  infinite,  but  his  good- 
ness is  the  flower  and  the  perfection  of  both.  This  is  his  darling 
attribute,  which  he  seems  most  to  delight  and  triumph  in,  and 
which  renders  him  so  Divine  and  so  adorable  a  Being.  His 
happiness  is  infinite,  too  great  and  too  secure  to  be  either 
heightened  or  impaired.  All  that  he  hath  in  view,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  is  to  communicate  some  degrees  and  measures  of  it ;  to 
shed  abroad  his  love,  and  scatter  his  rich  bounties  through  the 
compass  of  the  wide  world.  This  is  the  design  of  the  creation, 
and  the  end  of  all  things.  There  are  as  many  instances  of  his 
goodness,  as  there  are  creatures  of  his  making ;  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  are  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  He  is  kind  even 
to  the  brutal  part  of  the  creation,  in  giving  them  being,  and 
preserving  it  when  given.  ''  He  giveth  fodder  unto  the  cattle, 
^^  and  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him ;  and  even 
'^  the  lions  roaring  after  their  prey  do  seek  their  meat  from 
*'  Gt>d,"  as  the  Psalmist  very  elegantly  observes.  But  his  kind- 
ness to  man  is  the  most  remarkable ;  since  it  is  for  his  sake  that 
both  the  animate  and  inanimate  part  of  this  lower  world  were 
created  and  are  preserved.  He  provideth  for  the  necessities  of 
all  men,  as  seemeth  good  to  his  wisdom,  in  a  surprising  manner, 
'^  filling  their  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness."  Above  all,  his 
marvellous  loving-kindness  is  seen  in  the  provision  made  for  our 
eternal  happiness,  in  his  sending  his  own  Son  to  suffer,  bleed, 
and  die  to  save  us.  And  when  this  Divine  Saviour  was  pleased 
to  take  upon  him  our  nature,  to  converse  with  sinful  men,  all  his 
endeavours  were  to  do  them  good ;  and  every  action  of  his  life 
and  circumstance  of  his  death  was  a  fresh  instance  of  it.  He 
healed  diseases,  oast  out  devils,  fed  thousands  by  miracle,  at  once 
contributing  both  to  the  happiness  of  this  life  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come.  He  laid  hold  on  all  opportunities  of  being  kind  and 
serviceable,  and  industriously  sought  out  more ;  in  fine,  his  cha- 
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racier  is  summed  up  in  this,  that  "  he  went  about  doing  good." 
The  like  may  be  observed  of  the  whole  host  of  heaven,  the 
blessed  company  of  saints  and  angels,  who  have  been  always 
engaged  in  the  same  friendly  designs,  constantly  employed  in 
doing  good.  After  so  many,  and  so  great  and  glorious  examples, 
need  we  any  precept,  any  persuasion,  to  incite  us  to  this  duty ! 
Yet  to  secure  our  compliance  in  this  point,  to  imprint  and  rivet 
it  into  our  hearts  and  minds,  every  page  almost  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  inculcates  this  lesson  to  us,  and  presses  it  most 
earnestly  upon  us.  There  we  find  God  declaring,  that  he  prefers 
the  works  of  charity  and  mercy  to  his  own  more  immediate 
service,  in  as  much  as  he  does  not  stand  in  need  of  our  services, 
but  our  brethren  do,  and  may  be  benefited  by  them.  He  there- 
fore rejects  all  our  prayers  and  praises  in  comparison,  looking 
upon  them  as  nothing,  if  brought  into  competition  with  relieving 
the  widow  and  fatherless  in  their  a£Biction,  or  doing  good  to  the 
bodies  or  the  souls  of  men.  There  also  we  find  our  blessed 
Saviour  acquainting  us  with  the  particulars  of  the  inquiry  to  be 
made  at  the  last  day;  whether  we  have  fed  the  hungry,  or 
clothed  the  naked ;  given  drink  to  the  thirsty,  or  visited  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  to  speak  comfort  to  them.  And  there  we  see  that 
the  unprofitable  and  wicked  servant  are  the  same  in  God's 
account  of  them ;  that  it  is  in  vain  for  any  man  who  does  no 
good,  to  pretend  he  has  done  no  harm :  he  must  answer  for  his 
neglects  and  omissions  of  this  kind.  The  not  doing  good,  when 
we  might  and  ought  to  have  done  it,  is  a  high  crime,  and  will 
be  enough  to  condemn  us  at  the  great  day.  So  strong,  so 
indispensable  are  our  obligations  to  this  duty.  Indeed  it  is  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  Christianity,  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
religion ;  and  love  is  the  fulfilling  both  of  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel.  AH  other  duties  either  yield  to  it,  or  else  are  implied 
in  it ;  and  that  we  may  not  pretend  to  want  objects  of  com- 
passion and  charity,  or  to  grow  straitened  and  narrow  in  our 
affections,  all  mankind  have  an  interest  and  concern  in  them. 
No  distance  of  place  or  time  can  limit  the  extent  of  this  duty  : 
for  our  good  wishes  and  prayers  at  least  may  reach  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  be  serviceable  where  we  cannot  know  it ; 
and  the  fruits  of  our  present  services  may  spring  up  and  grow  to 
all  succeeding  generations.  No  difference  in  opinions  or  oppo- 
sition of  parties  can  make  void  our  obligations ;  for  all  are  in  a 
Christian  sense  neighbours ;  and  we  are  to  ''  love  our  neighbours 
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^^  as  ourselves."  No  affronts  or  injuries^  no  injustioe,  violenee, 
or  oppression,  ought  to  stifle  our  sense  of  this  duty ;  for  we  are 
to  ''  love  our  enemies,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  to 
*^  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us.  If 
^'  our  enemy  hunger,  we  must  feed  him^  never  the  less  for  being 
such ;  and  "  if  he  thirst,  we  must  give  him  drink ;  that  by  so 
"  doing,''  if  possible,  we  may  melt  him  into  love  and  gratitude, 
''  heaping,^  as  it  were,  ^'  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.^  And  this 
indeed  is  as  great  an  instance  of  pity  and  compassion,  as  curing 
either  the  blind  or  lame ;  nay,  a  much  greater,  thus  to  heal  the 
rage  of  a  distempered  mind,  and  to  bring  a  man  back  again  to 
his  right  senses.  '^  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do 
"  good  unto  all  men,**^  whether  friends  or  enemies,  whether  bre- 
thren or  aliens,  to  all  who  can  stand  in  need  of,  and  may  be  any 
thing  the  better  for  us. 

Having  thus  considered  the  duty  in  general,  the  reasonable- 
ness, necessity,  and  excellency  of  it  in  its  largest  extent,  I  pro- 
ceed, in  the  second  place, 

II.  To  consider  the  limitation  of  it  to  particular  times  and 
seasons,  "  as  we  have  opportunity ;"  and  to  particular  persons, 
''  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith." 

The  words  &s  Koiphv  fxofjLiP  are  sometimes  rendered,  whUe  we 
have  time;  that  is,  while  by  the  mercy  of  Almighty  Gkxl  our  frail 
and  uncertain  lives  are  continued  to  us.  And  this  is  evident, 
that  we  ought  always  to  be  "  doing  the  work  of  him  that  sent 
**  us,  while  our  day  lasts,  and  before  our  night  cometh,  when  no 
"  man  can  work."  And  so  our  season  for  doing  good,  taken  at 
large,  is  the  whole  time  of  our  sojourning  here  in  this  world. 
But  then  as  to  some  particular  acts  and  kinds  of  it,  there  are 
some  special  seasons  and  opportunities  proper  for  them ;  the 
well-observing  of  which  will  be  the  best  means  to  direct  us 
as  well  what  good  to  do,  as  in  what  manner,  so  as  to  answer 
the  ends  and  designs  of  it.  And  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  I 
would  here  understand  the  words  of  my  text,  *^  as  we  have 
"  opportunity." 

Now  these  proper  seasons  or  opportunities  of  doing  good  may 
be  conceived  to  respect  either  the  persons  who  are  to  do  a  kind- 
ness, or  those  it  should  be  done  to.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
every  advantage  which  accrues  to  them,  every  increase  of  their 
substance,  power,  or  ability  in  any  kind,  affords  a  fresh  occasion ; 
and  is^  as  it  were,  a  new  opportunity  given  them  for  doing  good. 
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Does  any  man  abound  in  wealth ,  and  richea  flow  in  upon  him  ? 
This  is  the  season,  the  opportunity  whioh  Ood  hath  put  into  his 
hands,  that  he  may  do  good  by  his  liberality  and  bounty  towards 
his  poorer  brethren.  Is  he  withal  advanced  to  great  honours, 
power,  and  authority  ?  This  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity given  him  of  doing  good,  by  protecting  and  encouraging 
virtue  and  piety,  by  discountenancing  and  restraining  vice  and 
immorality.  Hath  any  man,  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  his  own 
industry,  attained  to  a  good  degree  of  learning,  or  by  years, 
thought,  and  experience,  to  more  than  ordinary  measures  of 
wisdom  ?  This  then  is  the  season  and  opportunity  for  his  doing 
good,  by  instructing  the  ignorant  and  unlearned,  or  by  advising 
and  admonishing  the  unwise  and  unthinking.  Or  is  he  by  6od*s 
grace,  prayer,  and  endeavour,  arrived  to  a  better  sense  of  reli- 
^on,  and  a  more  exalted  piety^  than  his  neighbours  ?  This 
likewise  is  another  opportunity  of  doing  good,  that  "  being  him- 
**  self  converted  he  may  then  strengthen  his  brethren/'  And, 
that  it  may  not  be  thought,  that  only  the  rich,  great,  wise, 
learned,  or  eminently  good,  are  blessed  with  opportunities,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  all  others,  in  difierent  proportions,  or 
in  different  ways,  have  their  opportunities  too,  and  are  obliged 
in  their  respective  capacities  to  do  what  they  can.  The  offices 
of  humanity,  civility,  and  courtesy  lie  open  and  common  to  all ; 
and  the  very  meanest  and  lowest  may  do  good  by  their  honest 
industry  in  time  of  health,  and  at  all  times  by  humility,  modesty, 
and  peaceable  carriage,  by  good  advice,  by  prayer,  or  by  example. 
Hitherto  I  have  considered  how  a  man  may  be  said  to  have 
opportunity  with  respect  to  his  own  power  and  abilities  of  doing 
good. 

Next  we  may  observe  the  like  with  respect  to  the  wants  and 
occasions  of  others  whom  we  ought  to  do  good  to.  These  indeed 
are  innumerable,  and  we  can  never  want  opportunities  in  this 
sense  of  any  sort  or  kind.  ''  The  poor  we  have  always  with  us, 
"  and  when  we  will  we  may  do  them  good."  There  will  be  always 
ignorance,  weakness,  foUy^  sin,  and  misery  enough  in  the  world, 
to  fiimish  us  with  matter  for  our  compassion  and  charity,  and  to 
exhaust  all  our  services.  But  because  our  time  is  shorty  our 
talents  few,  and  our  abilities  at  the  highest  finite  and  limited ; 
our  business  must  be,  out  of  so  great  variety  to  choose  such 
instances  of  doing  good  as  we  are  best  qualified  for;  and  of 
those  such  as  are  most  wanted,  or  by  some  peculiar  circumstances 
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come  more  particularly  recommended  to  us.  Some  special  times 
and  occasions  may  require  our  service  more  than  others ;  and 
some  opportunities  may  be  offered,  which,  if  not  presently  laid 
hold  on,  may  be  lost  for  ever.  On  this  account  the  offices  of 
love  and  charity  may  reasonably  be  distinguished  into  two  sorts, 
constant  and  occasional,  from  the  matter  or  the  objects  of  them. 
We  are  constantly  obliged  to  be  doing  good,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  in  proportion  to  our  abilities ;  and  the  ordinary  standing 
necessities  of  mankind  afford  constant  matter  for  it.  But  besides 
this,  we  are  also  occasionally  obliged  to  exert  ourselves  with 
greater  zeal,  vigour,  and  activity  upon  some  special  emergencies, 
and  very  urgent  and  pressing  engagements.  As  if  a  church  and 
nation  be  in  present  danger  of  sinking  into  heresy  and  schism, 
profaneness,  irreligion,  or  atheism  ;  this  is  a  special  opportunity, 
calling  for  as  special  assistance  ;  and  at  such  a  time  all,  who  are 
capable  of  doing  any  good  service,  are  obliged  forthwith  to 
employ  their  wits,  tongues,  pens,  interest,  and  authority  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  such  a  threatening  mischief.  In  cases 
of  inferior  and  private  concern,  for  instance,  if  any  person  or 
persons  are  nearly  reduced  to  extremities,  labouring  under  some 
heavy  and  severe  pressures,  and  not  being  able  to  subsist,  if 
not  speedily  relieved  by  kind  neighbours  ;  such  opportunities  as 
these  are  what  no  good  Christian,  who  has  any  bowels  of  com- 
passion, no  good  heathen,  would  let  slip  from  him.  In  this 
sense  therefore,  "  as  we  have  opportunity'^  offered,  "  let  us  do 
''  good  unto  all  men,''  after  the  example  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
laid  down  for  a  rule  of  practice  by  our  blessed  Saviour  in  all 
cases  of  this  nature. 

There  is  another  limitation  of  this  duty,  taken  notice  of  in  my 
text,  and  that  is,  to  particular  ^^^otw^  as  well  as  to  times.  Not 
that  any  persons,  whom  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  serve,  are  to 
be  excluded  from  our  charity ;  only  it  may  admit  of  different 
degrees,  and  is  principally  to  be  applied  to  some  more  than 
others :  we  may  be  allowed  both  in  our  constant  and  occasional 
charities  to  make  a  difference  in  regard  to  the  quality  and 
circumstances  of  the  persons,  and  when  all  cannot  be  equally 
served,  to  prefer  the  most  deserving.  We  are  to  "  do  good  unto 
"  all  men,  but  especially  unto  the  household  of  faith  ;^  that  is, 
to  Christ's  church  or  family,  and  those  particularly  whose  labours 
and  services  most  eminently  deserve  and  require  it;  to  them 
especially,  in  whose  support  and  welfare  the  interest  of  religion, 
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the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  bouIs  is  so  deeply  concerned. 
Where  other  circumstances  are  equal,  or  but  nearly  equal,  the 
value  and  character  of  the  person^  or  the  relation  to  us,  ought 
to  give  them  the  preference  in  our  charitable  offices^  and  to 
entitle  them  to  our  first  and  best  services.  Indeed  a  stranger, 
or  even  an  enemy  in  extremities,  is  to  be  relieved  before  a  friend 
or  a  brother  who  is  in  no  such  want  of  us ;  for  the  offices  of 
humanity  seem  equally  due  to  them  as  men,  and  a  bare  conveni- 
ence of  one  may  reasonably  be  postponed,  and  give  way  to  the 
extremities  of  the  other.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  or 
where  both  seem  to  lie  under  almost  equal  necessities,  there 
certainly  a  man  may  be  allowed  and  even  obliged  more  especially 
to  assist  his  friends  before  his  enemies^  brethren  before  aliens, 
Christians  before  heathens,  kindred  before  acquaintance,  good 
and  well  deserving  before  those  who  have  less  pretensions ;  and 
though  we  may  be  willing  to  assist  all  or  any  of  them  as  we  are 
able,  and  as  we  see  proper  occasions,  yet  towards  some  more 
especially  we  may  give  a  loose  to  our  affections,  and  be  enlarged 
in  our  bowels  of  compassion ;  may  open  both  our  hearts  and 
hands  to  receive  and  embrace  them,  and  even  overflow  in  our 
kindness  and  bounty  towards  them.  To  feed  the  hungry,  and 
clothe  the  naked,  is  kind  and  Christian,  though  the  persons  so 
relieved  be  strangers  and  aliens,  and  even  useless  or  ill-deserving. 
But  if  such  offices  be  done  to  Christians,  and  good  Christians, 
and  such  as  have  deserved  well  by  their  pious  and  painful  endea- 
vours, then  the  charity  is  the  greater,  as  the  design  of  it  is 
nobler,  and  the  good  effect  of  it  more  diffusive,  lasting,  and 
beneficial  than  the  other.  The  rule  then  which  the  voice  of 
nature  and  reason,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  God,  have  marked  out 
for  our  charities,  is  this,  that  if  at  any  time  we  can  serve  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  interests  of  the  public  more  by  one  sort 
of  charity  than  another,  or  by  relieving  some  persons  before 
others,  and  in  one  particular  manner  beyond  any  else,  we  are 
always  to  choose  that  which  may  probably  do  most  good,  may 
spread  the  widest  and  last  the  longest.  Thus  to  relieve  any 
persons  in  necessity  is  an  act  of  humanity  and  Christian  charity ; 
but  more  so,  if  they  are  persons  of  uncommon  merit,  or  unde- 
served sufferings;  and  relieving  them  in  such  a  way  as  shall 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  makes  it  yet  more  excellent 
than  if  it  concerned  only  their  bodily  wanta ;  and  if  it  be  at  the 
same  time  useful  and  beneficial  to  many  more  besides,  it  is  then 

x  2 
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better  than  if  it  were  confined  to  them  only ;  and  if  the  bfluenoe 
of  it  may  reach  to  after  ages,  it  is  a  nobler  height  of  charity  than 
if  it  should  conclude  with  the  present. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  nature  and  measures  of  the  duty,  and 
what  sort  of  management  is  requisite  to  make  it  the  most  excel- 
lent and  valuable  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d  and  man,  it  may  now  be 
proper  to  come  to  the  application  of  all  to  the  particular 
instance  of  it  now  before  us,  which  calls  for  our  returns  of  gra- 
titude, our  joyful  praises  and  thanksgivings  at  this  day. 

III.  Of  all  the  methods  and  contrivances  of  doing  good,  there 
is  none  more  excellent  and  praiseworthy  than  that  of  founding 
schools  and  universities  for  the  propagation  of  religion  and  sound 
learning.  This  seems  to  imply  and  contain  under  it  all  other 
instances  of  doing  good,  is  a  large  and  complicated  charity, 
reaching  both  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men ;  to  private  persona 
and  the  public  weal,  to  present  and  to  future  ages. 

The  first,  but  least  thing  to  be  considered  in  it,  is  the  provi- 
sion thereby  made  for  a  set  number  of  persons  successively  to 
live  creditably  and  comfortably  in  their  generation.  This  is  in 
itself  a  nobler  height  of  Christian  charity  than  dealing  our  bread 
to  the  hungry,  or  clothes  to  the  naked.  For  the  provision 
herein  made  is  large  and  generous;  it  is  a  remedy  not  only 
against  present  but  future  wants ;  and  hinders  such  evils  from 
being  ever  felt,  as  the  other  only  are  designed  to  remove ;  and 
is  therefore  as  much  better,  as  it  would  be  to  have  prevented  a 
stroke  while  it  is  threatened  only  at  a  distance,  than  afterwards, 
to  heal  the  wound. 

Besides  this,  the  persons  thus  provided  for  as  to  bodily  neces- 
sities, are  at  the  same  time  put  into  the  most  happy  circum- 
stances that  can  be  with  regard  to  their  souls.  Many  perhaps  thus 
brought  up  might  in  some  other  method  of  life,  in  trade  or  in 
merchandise,  have  enriched  themselves  more ;  but  they  oould 
never  have  been  placed  in  a  better  way  for  eternity,  nor  set  out 
with  a  fairer  or  a  more  promising  prospect.  For  besides  the 
advantage  of  good  books,  and,  what  is  more,  of  good  men,  as 
well  for  instruction  as  example ;  besides  the  benefits  of  regu- 
larity and  discipline,  and  the  daily,  stated  exercises  of  devotion ; 
the  freedom  and  disincumbrance  from  cares  and  business,  the 
leisure  and  liberty  they  enjoy  in  such  places,  give  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  the  study  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  make  way 
for  the  highest  and  noblest  improvement  of  the  mind.     "  He 
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'^  that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise/'  saith  the  son  of 
Sirach^  and  we  may  say,  good  too,  for  the  same  reason ;  for  leisure 
is  a  foundation  for  both.  While  secular  care  and  multiplicity 
of  engagements  disturb  and  even  distract  a  great  part  of  mankind, 
here  our  very  business,  which  for  the  pleasure  of  it  is  but  diver- 
sion, tends  also  to  regulate  and  compose  the  soul ;  and  we  have 
little  else  to  do,  if  we  rightly  consider  it,  but  to  be  advancing 
and  improving  daily  in  all  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  to  be  laying 
up  a  good  foundation  for  the  time  to  come,  that  we  may  "  lay 
"  hold  on  eternal  life."  How  blessed  then  are  the  fruits  of  such 
public  charities,  to  which  so  many  may  in  a  great  measure  owe 
not  only  their  comfortable  subsistence  here,  but  their  eternal 
happiness  hereafter ! 

Yet  this  is  not  all,  nor  a  thousandth  part  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  them :  they  are  not  confined  to  those  persons  only 
who  are  immediately  concerned  in  them,  but  are  of  universal 
influence,  are  spread  wide  and  far,  and  can  neither  be  numbered 
nor  measured  for  greatness.  From  these  fountains  come  wise 
and  able  men  for  the  service  of  Church  and  State,  for  the  orna- 
ment and  defence  of  both :  by  these,  a  nation  is  made  happy, 
and  religion  grows  and  prospers:  by  these,  wise  counsels  are 
framed,  and  under  God  the  course  of  the  world  steered:  by 
these,  justice  and  fidelity  are  kept  up,  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  society  maintained,  order  and  government  preserved.  In  a 
word,  by  these,  multitudes  are  trained  up  to  all  the  virtues  of 
the  civil  and  social  life,  and  at  the  same  time  qualified  to  become 
citizens  of  heaven. 

I  shall  but  just  observe  further  of  these  public  charities,  that 
as  the  happy  effects  of  them  are  almost  unlimited  as  to  place, 
so  are  they  in  a  manner  as  to  time  too.  Late  posterity  may 
enjoy  the  blessed  fruits  of  them  as  well  as  we,  who  live  behind 
many  others ;  and  the  children  which  are  yet  unborn  may  praise 
the  Lord  for  them.  As  time  drives  on,  and  one  age  succeeds 
another,  these  unexhausted  mines  are  daily  productive  of  new 
blessings  to  enlighten  and  enrich  mankind.  From  these  fruitful 
stores  may  yet  arise  lights  and  ornaments  to  the  Church ;  pa- 
triots and  counsellors  to  support  the  State;  wise,  great,  and 
good  men  to  supply  the  necessities  of  this  world,  and  to  fill  the 
mansions  of  the  other. 

It  might  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  this  head,  and  may  be 
difficult  to  contain ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I  could  be  excused 
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for  having  said  so  mach  on  matters  so  well  known  and  under- 
stood by  all  here^  were  it  not  that  the  occasion  is  as  proper  as 
the  subject  is  inviting;  and  besides^  the  clamours  of  some 
against  these  venerable  societies,  and  the  institution  of  them, 
have  made  it  the  more  necessary  to  speak  out,  and  to  open  our 
most  just  pretensions,  as  well  for  the  honour  of  our  pious 
founders  as  our  own  vindication.  It  has  been  the  humour  of 
some  persons,  with  what  reason  or  justice  let  the  world  judge,  to 
defame  and  decry  these  nurseries  of  religion,  sometimes  as  use- 
less, at  other  times  hurtful  to  the  public;  and  to  discourage 
as  much  as  possible  the  youth  of  the  nation  from  resorting  to 
them.  The  learning  there  taught,  because  perhaps  above  their 
capacities,  passes  with  them  for  pedantry;  their  principles, 
because  loyal,  are  principles  of  slavery;  and  their  methods  of 
instruction,  because  different  from  the  schemes  of  some  modem 
projectors,  are  reckoned  old  and  superannuated.  Now  if  what 
these  men  pretend  be  true,  we  should  appear,  methinks,  with 
no  very  good  grace  upon  this  occasion,  and  should  be  but  ill 
employed  in  reciting  the  names  of  our  benefactors,  only  to  pub- 
lish their  shame  for  having  misplaced  their  charities,  and  thereby 
done  such  mischief  to  the  world.  But  our  comfort  is,  that  the 
pretences  of  these  men  are  so  easily  seen  through,  as  not  to  bear 
refuting.  Had  they  singled  out  some  particular  persons,  and 
there  placed  their  censure,  their  modesty  perhaps  had  been  com- 
mendable, and  their  attempts  feasible :  but  when  they  presume 
to  strike  at  whole  bodies,  and  throw  their  scandal  at  large,  this 
treatment  is  too  coarse,  and  the  management  too  gross,  to  go 
down  even  with  the  unthinking  vulgar. 

Enough  has  been  said  already  to  shew  (and  it  is  visible  to  all 
the  world)  how  much  the  public  has  been  indebted,  and  ever  will 
be,  to  the  founders  of  such  religious  societies,  and  the  worthy 
members  of  them.  But  no  wonder,  if,  when  empirics  profess  the 
art  of  medicine,  the  sounder  and  abler  physicians  be  decried. 
While  Ignorance  or  lusts,  pride  or  faction,  are  predominant  with 
some,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  these  learned  bodies,  which  are  so 
directly  opposite  to  them,  and  I  hope  will  ever  be  so,  fall  under 
their  censure !  Such  enemies  we  shall  ever  have,  and  it  is  our 
glory  to  have  such.  These  places  were  designed  to  combat 
ignorance  and  vice,  and  to  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  them. 
The  world  would  not  be  so  sensible  of  the  great  need  they  have 
of  them,  were  it  not  for  such  men,  as  make  it  their  business  to 
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oppoee  them.  The  louder  they  exclaim  afi^amst  them,  the  more 
do  they  publish  and  proclaim  to  all  wise  judges  the  great  useful- 
ness and  necessity  of  them.  When  they  grow  impatient  of  the 
curb,  and  are  so  fretted  with  it,  they  do  but  shew  how  much 
they  wanted  it,  and  how  much  more  unruly  and  unmanageable 
they  had  been  without  it. 

But  leaving  these  gentlemen  to  be  better  handled  by  those 
who  shall  think  it  worth  their  while  to  do  it  in  a  more  public 
way,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  close  all  with  a  few  short  advices 
suitable  to  the  present  occasion. 

How  ought  we  in  the  first  place  to  bless  the  memory  of  our 
pious  founders  and  benefactors,  who  under  God  have  been  the 
authors  and  contrivers  of  so  much  good  to  mankind ;  who  have 
thereto  contributed  so  largely  and  generously,  and  yet  contribute, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  effect,  to  the  end  of  the  world !  If 
"  they  who  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for 
"  ever  and  ever,"  how  great  must  be  their  glory,  how  ample  their 
rewards,  who  have  been  so  remarkably  instrumental  in  reforming 
the  world,  not  only  encouraging  true  piety  and  goodness  while 
they  lived,  by  counsel,  by  command,  and  by  example,  but  per- 
petuating these  great  designs  to  all  after  ages,  taking  care  that 
there  never  may  be  wanting  a  supply  of  such  persons,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  convert  the 
wicked,  to  multiply  the  number  of  God'^s  saints  on  earth,  and  to 
enlarge  the  company  of  the  blessed  in  heaven ! 

And  how  ought  we  to  return  our  humblest  thanks  and  praises 
to  Almighty  God,  for  putting  into  their  hearts  such  good  and 
great  designs;  for  bringing  them  to  perfection,  giving  success 
to  them,  and  showering  down  his  mercies  and  blessings  upon 
them ! 

Let  us  from  hence  learn  to  have  a  just  sense  of  the  honour  and 
happiness  we  enjoy,  that  we  may  the  better  answer  the  ends  of 
it.  Let  us  often  reflect  that  we  are  trained  up  here  in  order  to 
be  qualified  in  some  measure  to  enlighten  and  reform  the  world ; 
that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  our  making  a  right  use  of  the 
present  season ;  that  by  improving  ourselves  we  shall  be  enabled 
also  to  improve  others,  and  contribute  singly  to  make  thousands 
both  wiser  and  better,  and  to  bring  them  on  to  heaven  with  us. 
Let  us  therefore  pursue  our  studies  with  industry  and  care, 
having  always  our  eye  fixed  upon  the  great  end  and  design  of 
them ;  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind.     This  may 
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senre  to  regqiaie  our  searches  after  knowledge,  and  fix  their  due 
bounds  and  measures  better  than  all  the  ndes  of  phflosophy  or 
logic.  It  is  easy  for  a  man  to  know,  who  knows  any  thing  of 
himself,  in  what  sort  of  study  he  may  improve  most,  and  be 
most  useful  to  the  world ;  and  the  same  consideration  will  be  a 
safe  rule  to  direct  him  how  far  it  may  be  proper  to  pursue  it ;  so 
far  certainly^  and  no  further  than  as  it  may  turn  to  a  good  use,  and 
may  not  prevent  some  greater  good,  which  he  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  doing  in  the  mean  time.  To  our  searches  after 
knowledge  we  are  more  especially  to  be  careful  to  join  the 
practice  of  true  piety,  and  to  begin  with  reforming  ourselves,  if 
ever  we  hope  to  reform  others.  This  will  go  further  towards 
improving  and  bettering  mankind  than  the  most  refined  and 
elevated  knowledge,  or  the  greatest  compass  of  learning ;  and 
without  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  can  do  but  little  good  to  others, 
and  yet  less  to  ourselves.  The  present  age,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
bad  enough ;  and  if  all,  who  are  thus  religiously  educated,  were  as 
good  as  they  should  be,  and  were  to  join  their  best  endeavours, 
they  would  yet  find  it  work  enough  to  improve  and  reform  it.  But 
if  some  of  these  also  should  run  in  with  the  crowd,  and  by  their 
bad  example  or  counsel  turn  seducers  and  corrupters,  like  the 
libertines  of  the  times ;  if  they  spread  the  poison  which  it  should 
be  their  business  to  draw  out,  and  heighten  the  distemper  which 
they  ought  to  heal ;  then  the  case  would  be  yet  more  justly  de- 
plorable, and  **  woe  to  those  persons  by  whom  the  offence  cometh," 
strict  and  severe  will  be  their  condemnation. 

But  I  shall  not  go  on  in  any  such  melancholy  reflections, 
which  I  hope  can  concern  very  few  here.  Nor  shall  I  venture 
beyond  these  few  hints  to  be  further  tedious  in  this  assembly, 
where  are  present  so  many  whose  own  better  thoughts  will  be  a  safe 
direction  to  themselves,  and  their  examples  the  most  persuasive 
sermons  to  others.  May  Almighty  God  bless  the  endeavours  of 
all  such,  reward  their  services,  and  increase  their  numbers,  and 
grant  us  all  to  be  like-minded,  striving  in  nothing  but  how  we 
may  best  promote  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
the  salvation  of  our  own  souls. 
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And  there  happened  to  be  there  a  man  of  Belial^  tchose  name  teas 
Shebaj  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite :  and  he  hletc  a  trumpet, 
and  said,  We  have  no  part  in  Damd^  neither  have  toe  inheritance 
in  the  s&n  of  Jesse :  every  man  to  his  tents,  0  Israel. 

So  every  man  of  Israel  went  up  from  after  David^  and  foUotoed 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri :  but  the  men  of  Judah  clave  unto  their 
king^from  Jordan  even  to  Jerusalem. 

xHIS  and  the  foregoing  chapter  give  us  the  history  of  the 
rise,  progi*ess,  and  conclusion  of  an  unnatural  rebellion  raised 
against  good  King  David :  one  that  appeared  formidable,  and 
might  have  been  of  unhappy  consequence  to  him  and  his  king- 
doms^ had  not  his  timely  care  and  vigilance  (with  the  blessing  of 
God  thereupon)  seasonably  suppressed  it.  The  narrative  of  the 
matter  is  this. 

King  David  A  had  been  some  time  absent  from  his  royal  city, 
having  <'  fled  out  of  the  land  for  Absalom.''  But  as  soon  as 
the  death  of  Absalom  had  removed  all  difficulties,  '^  the  people 

*•  2  Sam.  xix.  9. 
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*'  were  at  strife  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,^  about 
bringing  the  King  back  to  Jerusalem,  to  reinstate  him  in  his 
throne. 

The  King,  hearing  of  the  zeal  and  concern  which  his  subjects 
of  Israel  had  for  him,  thought  proper  to  intimate  it  to  the  dden 
of  Jwdah^y  inviting  them,  as  being  nearest  akin  to  him,  of  the 
same  tribe  with  himself,  his  brethren,  his  bonea^  and  his  Jleeh^,  as 
himself  expresseth  it,  to  come  to  him  with  all  convenient  speed, 
that  they  might  not  be  "  the  last  to  bring  back  the  King.'' 

By  this  affectionate  and  endearing  message,  *'  he  bowed  the 
"  heart  of  all  the  men  of  Judah,  even  as  the  heart  of  one  man, 
"  so  that  they  sent  this  word  unto  the  King,  Return  thou, 
''  and  all  thy  servants^/^  And  soon  after  they  went  in  person  to 
meet  him,  and  to  conduct  him  over  Jordan^  in  his  way  to 
Jerusalem. 

While  the  men  of  Judah  were  thus  paying  their  early  offices 
of  duty  and  respect  to  their  royal  master,  the  men  of  Israsl^ 
thinking  themselves  neglected  and  postponed,  in  a  matter  which 
concerned  their  honour  and  their  interest,  began  to  be  full  of 
anger  and  resentment  against  their  brethren  of  Judah ;  and 
accordingly  came  to  the  King  with  remonstrances  and  complaints 
against  them  :  "  Why  have  our  brethren,  the  men  of  Judah, 
^'  stolen  thee  away,  and  have  brought  the  King  and  his  house- 
"  hold,  and  all  David's  men  with  him,  over  Jordan  ff*  To 
which  the  men  of  Judah  replied  very  justly,  that  the  reason  was, 
because  the  King  was  near  of  kins  to  them ;  intimating  withal, 
that  what  they  did  was  not  so  much  with  an  eye  to  their  own 
advantage,  (not  having  "  eaten  at  all  of  the  King's  cost,")  as 
out  of  their  particular  duty  and  affection  to  their  sovereign,  to 
whom  they  were  so  nearly  related. 

This  did  not  satisfy:  but  still  the  Israelites  insisted,  that 
they  had  "  ten  parts  in  the  King*^,"  according  to  the  number  of 
their  tribes,  and  therefore  **  more  right  in  David"  than  the 
other :  and  "  why  then, "  say  they,  "  did  ye  despise  us,  that  our 
"  advice  should  not  be  first  had  in  bringing  back  our  King?" 
The  men  of  Judah  being  hereby  warmed  and  irritated,  gave 
them  rough  language  in  return  ;  "  and  their  words  were  fiercer 
**  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel." 

And  now  matters  began  to  look  towards  a  rupture.     Which 
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yet,  very  probably,  might  have  been  prevented,  but  that  ^^  there 
*'  happened  to  be  there  a  man  of  Belial/^  a  factious,  turbulent 
man,  (one  who  probably  had  had  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the 
house  of  David ;)  '^  whose  name  was  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  a 
*'  Benjamite,"  perhaps  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Saul,  as  was 
Shimei :  he  knowing  how  to  take  advantage  of  a  popular  dis- 
content, and  wanting  not  the  will  to  do  it,  presently  *'  blew  a 
^'  trumpet,  and  said,  We  have  no  part  in  David,  neither  have  we 
''  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse :  every  man  to  his  tents,  O 
"  Israel.""  As  much  as  to  say,  "  We,  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
'*  are  dismissed  from  King  David  ;  and  have  no  further  interest 
^^  or  concern  with  him.  He  has  discarded  us,  to  take  our 
^^  brethren  in ;  and  has  no  regard  but  to  the  house  of  Judah. 
"  To  your  tents,  0  larael :  and  look  ye  out  for  another  king." 
This  was  putting  the  most  invidious  and  malicious  construction 
upon  what  had  been  done  that  could  be ;  and  was  turning  the 
rage  of  the  discontented  people  upon  the  King  himself,  who  had 
no  way  affronted  them,  except  it  was  by  his  inviting  and  admit- 
ting the  men  of  Judah,  which  he  had  so  great  reason  to  do. 

But  when  men^s  minds  are  sore,  and  fretted  with  contention, 
they  are  very  apt  to  run  into  extremes,  and  to  take  every  thing 
by  the  worst  handle ;  and  "  so  every  man  of  Israel  went  up 
"  from  after  David,"  (deserted  and  revolted  from  him,)  "  and 
''  followed  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri.^'  It  was  presently  made  a 
party  concern^  and  accordingly  all  that  were  there  joined  in  it. 
Some,  we  may  suppose,  out  of  resentment  and  ill  will ;  and 
others  out  of  fear  or  shame  ;  lest  they  should  seem  unconcerned 
for,  or  regardless  of,  what  was,  or  what  was  pretended  to  be, 
the  common  cause  of  their  brethren. 

By  "  every  man  of  Israel,"  in  the  text,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand all  the  ten  tribes;  but  that  part  only  who  were  there 
present;  all  that  came  to  conduct  the  King  over  Jordan; 
probably  a  small  number  in  comparison  to  the  whole. 

"  The  men  of  Judah*"  however,  as  well  out  of  affection  and 
bounden  duty,  as  because  they  had  been  the  unhappy  occasion 
of  the  others'  revolt,  "  clave  unto  their  King  from  Jordan  even 
'^  to  Jerusalem,^^  conducting  him  all  the  way  tu  his  royal  seat, 
placing  him  in  his  throne,  and  steadily  adhering  to  his  interest, 
against  all  opposers. 

No  sooner  had  the  King  despatched  his  necessary  affairs,  but 
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he  ''  assembled  the  men  of  Judah^""  together,  thinking  it  high 
time  to  look  after  the  growing  rebellion.  For  Sheba  was  so 
vigilant,  that  "  he  went  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  J^/' 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  King's  loyal  subjects,  and  drawing 
many  after  him.  King  David  was  sufficiently  apprehensive  of  it; 
and  therefore  suddenly  gave  orders  to  his  forces  to  pursue  him. 
"  1  David  said  to  Abishai,  Now  shall  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  do 
'<  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom :  take  thou  thy  lord's 
^*  servants,  and  pursue  after  him,  lest  he  get  him  fenced  cities, 
"  and  escape  us. 

*'  And  there  went  out  after  him  Joab's  men,  and  the  Chere- 
*'  thites,  and  the  Pelethites,  and  all  the  mighty  men :  and  they 
'^  went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  pursue  after'^  him  with  all  expedition, 
to  stop  his  progress,  and  thereby  to  prevent  a  general  defection 
of  the  tribes.  This  so  seasonable  and  prudent  dei^atch  of  the 
King*'s  forces  had,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  its  desired  effect. 

Sheba  was  in  a  little  time  besieged  and  blocked  up,  at  the 
place  of  his  rendezvous^  which  was  Abel  of  Bethmaachah  ™ ;  and 
the  people  of  the  town,  either  out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty,  or  out  of 
tenderness  for  themselves,  finding  they  had  no  other  remedy, 
were  glad  to  capitulate,  and  to  buy  their  peace  at  the  price  of 
the  traitor's  head.  Upon  this  they  dispersed,  and  the  rebellion 
ended.  This  is  a  brief  but  full  account  of  the  matter  of  fact. 
These  things,  no  doubt,  "  were  written  for  our  admonition,"  and 
may  be  useful  to  us  when  carefully  considered.     My  design  is, 

1.  To  draw  such  reflections  and  observations  as  naturally  occur 
to  us  from  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  history. 

2.  To  make  some  brief  application  of  them,  so  far  as  is  suit- 
able, to  the  occasion  of  this  day's  solemnity. 

3.  To  conclude  the  whole  with  a  few  practical  advices  proper 
to  the  place  and  audience. 

I.  I  am  to  draw  such  reflections  and  observations  as  may  na- 
turally occur  to  us  from  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  history. 

I .  And  the  first  is,  how  men's  passions,  beginning  often  from 
some  very  slight  and  inconsiderable  occasions,  swell,  by  degrees, 
to  an  amazing  height ;  and  carry  them  further  than  they  at  first 
intended,  or  so  much  as  suspected ;  even  to  things  which  them- 
selves, when  cool  and  sedate,  would  have  heartily  abhorred 

How  small  and  trifling  a  circumstance  was  it,  (if  rightly  con- 
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sidered,)  that  the  men  of  Judah  happened  to  come^r^  to  the 
King;  and  were  befordiand  with  their  brethren  of  Israel,  in 
paying  their  dntifol  addresses  to  him.  Might  it  not  hare  con- 
tented the  men  of  Israel,  that  their  own  hearts  were  loyal,  that 
they  meant  the  same  thing  with  the  other,  had  done  their  best 
to  signify  it^  and  only  faOed  in  a  small  circumstance  of  time»  and 
that  not  throogh  any  ne^ect  or  &ult  of  theirs,  but  by  being 
prevented  by  their  brethren!  Was  it  worth  contending  so 
eagerly,  who  should  be  there  first  to  conduct  the  King  over 
Jordan,  so  long  as  both  were  agreed  in  the  principal  matter, 
that  he  ought  to  be  conducted ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  common 
interest  that  he  should  return,  and  be  set  at  the  head  of  his 
people!  Admitting  that  the  men  of  Judah  had  the  advantage 
by  ingratiating  themselves  first  with  the  King :  yet  was  this  any 
thing  more  than  what  was  very  natural  for  men  to  take,  when 
they  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  for  it ;  or  than  the  men  of  Israel 
themselves  would  gladly  have  taken  in  the  like  circumstances, 
and  have  approved  very  well,  when  it  had  been  their  own! 
Could  one  ever  have  imagined,  that  this  should  be  thought  reason 
sufficient  to  justify  a  revolt,  and  the  taking  up  arms  against  their 
sovereign!  Had  it  been  told  the  Israelites  beforehand,  what 
monstrous  extravagances  they  should  run  into ;  that'they  should 
engage  in  a  rebellion  against  the  Lord'^s  anointed,  and  enter 
into  measures  equally  destructive  to  their  country  and  them- 
selves ;  that  they  should  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of 
many  innocent  subjects ;  of  bringing  destruction  and  desolation 
on  many  well  deserving  families ;  of  filling  their  country  with 
cries  and  tears,  laying  cities  waste,  or  burying  them  in  blood 
and  ashes :  had  these  or  the  like  scenes  of  barbarity  and  cruelty 
(the  certain  attendants  of  a  civil  war  of  any  long  continuance) 
been  represented  to  them  in  their  blackest  colours  beforehand ; 
which  of  them  might  not  have  said,  as  Hazael  to  the  prophet, 
"  What,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
"  thing  «!" 

But  when  once  men  give  way  to  their  unruly  passions,  they 
are  no  longer  masters  of  their  own  thoughts  or  designs ;  but  are 
hurried  on  by  an  impetuous  force.  Consideration  leaves  them, 
and  they  advance  by  imperceptible  steps  so  far,  that  they  know 
not  how  to  retreat.     "  The  beginning  of  strife  is,""  (as  the  Wise 
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Man  observes^  "as  when  one  letteth  out  water<»/'  It  rages 
and  swells  more  and  more,  till  it  makes  an  inundation^  and 
overflows  a  country. 

The  contest  between  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  Israelites  was 
at  first  little  more  than  a  strong  passion  for  the  King's  interest 
and  their  country's  good ;  joined  with  some  Impatience^  that  any 
should  rival  or  go  beyond  them  in  it.  Thus  far  it  was  laudable 
and  generous ;  and  had  it  stopped  here,  all  had  been  well.  But 
they  proceeded  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  until  both  were  in- 
flamed to  the  utmost.  A  rupture  ensues,  a  secession  follows^ 
and  the  next  step  is  rebellion. 

2,  You  may  please  to  observe  further,  that  the  contest,  how- 
ever sharp  and  fierce  before,  had  never  come  to  that  height  it 
did,  had  not  there  happened  to  be  a  Sheba  amongst  them^  to 
Uow  the  trumpet  to  sedition  and  rebellion.  Artful  representations, 
and  studied  disguises;  invidious  constructions,  and  malicious 
aggravations;  these  were  what  fired  their  passions  to  the  ut- 
most, and  turned  them  into  fury.  Then  they  were  prepared 
to  go  any  lengths  with  their  leader.  Then  they  flew  off  in  rage 
from  that  very  King,  whom,  but  a  little  while  before,  they 
beheld  with  the  greatest  respect  and  veneration. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  reflect  a  little  upon  the  nature  of  in- 
cendiaries, the  leaders  and  promoters  of  tumults  and  seditions ; 
how  mischievous  a  sort  of  men  they  are ;  how  dangerous  to  any 
state  or  kingdom.  Generally  speaking,  the  bulk  or  body  of  any 
people  are  disposed  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet.  They  love  to 
mind  their  own  proper  business ;  and  would  of  themselves  be 
easy  almost  under  any  government.  They  would  never  think  of 
rebelling,  till  loaded  with  oppressions ;  such,  as  it  were  better  to 
die,  than  to  bear  any  longer.  Reason,  or  the  love  of  peace,  or 
the  public  good,  or  their  own  private  interest,  would  incline  them 
to  lie  still,  and  bind  them  down  to  submission  and  order.  There 
is  no  pleasure  or  safety  in  seditions  and  riots,  which  should 
make  men  fond  of  being  active  in  them.  They  are  first  drawn  in 
by  artificial  insinuations  and  crafty  pretences  :  such  as  they  have 
neither  skill,  nor  inclination,  nor  leisure  to  inquire  into^  but,  as 
Scripture  observes  of  some  that  followed  Absalom,  "  they  go  in 
"  their  simplicity,  and  they  know  not  any  thing  P."  The  conse- 
quence however  is  the  same,  when  once  their  passions  are  wound 
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up  to  a  pitch,  whatever  were  the  motives,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  raised  them.  This  their  designing  leaders  know ;  and  they 
understand  too  well  what  use  to  make  of  it.     But^ 

3.  We  are  next  to  take  notice,  what  absurd  and  inconsistent 
things  men  are  hurried  into,  by  a  predominant  humour  or  pas- 
sion; heightening  and  increasing  those  very  evils,  seeming  or 
real,  which  they  seek  to  redress. 

The  apprehension  of  being  second  only  in  the  King's  favour 
was  what  much  afflicted  the  men  of  Israel.  What  course  do  they 
take  to  remedy  this  grievance !  Not  the  true  and  only  pious  or 
prudent  method,  that  of  patience  and  meekness^  of  dutiful  and 
loyal  behaviour,  of  zeal  for  the  Ring's  service,  and  for  the  honour 
and  interest  of  their  country ;  which  must  have  gained  them  the 
favour  and  aflTection  of  their  sovereign,  and  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  wise  and  good  men :  but  the  direct  contrary.  They  rebel 
against  that  sovereign  whose  favour  they  so  much  desired,  and 
slight  the  happiness  which  they  courted.  And  how  were  they 
now  to  better  their  circumstances,  or  to  redress  the  grievance 
complained  of!  Could  they  hope  for  a  milder,  gentler,  or  better 
prince  than  King  David !  Or  could  any  of  them  be  secure  that, 
under  a  new  government,  they  might  not  as  soon  break  out  into 
factions  and  parties,  and  as  soon  supplant  or  ruin  one  another! 
Besides,  how  could  they  expect  that  God  should  give  success 
to  a  design  so  ill  formed,  and  laid  in  perfidiousness  and  treason ! 
Or  if  he  should,  that  the  success  itself  might  not  prove  a  snare 
and  a  curse  to  them ;  as  it  is  the  usual  method  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  make  the  prosperity  of  wicked  men,  first  or  last,  an  inlet 
to  their  greater  misery !  We  find  this  eminently  verified  in  those 
very  Israelites,  within  a  reign  or  two  after.  They  were  dis- 
pleased at  some  rough  usage  they  had  met  with  from  their  king 
Behoboam ;  and  they  **  rebelled  against  the  house  of  David  <i" 
from  that  day.  This  God  was  pleased  to  permit,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  what  he  bad  denounced  against  Solomon'^;  and 
partly  by  way  of  penalty  to  the  Israelites  themselves ;  who  had 
been  partakers  in  his  sins.  The  issue  of  this  was,  that,  as  they 
revolted  from  their  lawful  sovereign,  so  they  revolted  from  their 
religion  too,  and  went  out  of  rebellion  into  idolatry.  When 
principles  of  morality  once  sit  loose  upon  men,  it  is  not  to  be 
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expected  that  principles  of  religion  will  stay  long.  But  to 
proceed. 

Another  grievance  which  lay  heavy  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites  was  the  appearing  slight  and  contempt  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  men  of  Judah.  But  is  sedition  the  way  to  take  off 
contempt!  Or  is  rebellion  the  ready  road  to  honour!  Would 
not  a  manly  and  generous  behaviour^  a  steady  loyalty  to  their 
lawful  sovereign,  a  noble  ardour  for  the  true  good  of  their 
country,  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  private  resentment  or  impotent 
passion ;  would  not  this  have  abundantly  retrieved  their  honour, 
and  have  set  them  above  contempt  and  obloquy!  Would  not  this 
have  been  infinitely  better  than  to  betray  a  weak  mind  or  a 
corrupt  heart ;  the  surest  way  to  render  any  person  contempti- 
ble, as  the  contrary  is  to  create  reverence  and  respect !  Besides 
that  if  such  designs  fail  of  success,  (as  they  commonly  do,)  the 
contempt  is  so  far  from  being  removed,  that  it  returns  upon 
them  with  double  and  triple  weight.  Thus  it  proved  in  the  case 
before  us.  God  was  pleased  to  defeat  their  wicked  purposes. 
Their  leader  suffered,  and  the  rest  were  content  to  bear  much 
greater  ignominy  than  what  they  first  complained  of.  "• 

Another  thing,  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  afflicted  the 
Israelites,  was,  that  they  knew  not  how  otherwise  to  be  revenged 
on  the  men  of  Judah.  But  it  should  have  been  considered,  that 
all  such  desire  of  revenge  is  both  foolish  and  hurtful :  hurtful  to 
the  world,  and  most  of  all  generally  to  the  enraged  persons 
themselves,  both  as  to  the  inward  torment  it  carries  with  it,  and 
the  ill  effects  and  consequences  of  it.  The  mischief  which  they 
intended  for  others,  (as  is  usual  in  such  cases,)  fell  chiefly  upon 
themselves.  And  the  unhappy  men  found,  to  their  sorrow,  that 
it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  have  borne  a  slight  griev- 
ance, than  to  have  ventured  upon  unwarrantable  methods  of 
redressing  it. 

4.  You  may  please  to  observe  further,  how  strong  and  invin- 
cible the  prevalence  of  some  passions  is  for  the  time,  maugre  all 
the  remonstrances  of  religion,  or  even  common  humanity.  As  to 
religion,  could  not  the  men  of  Israel  have  reflectod  what  a  great 
and  crying  sin  they  were  running  into !  That  they  were  to  lift 
up  their  hands  against  the  Lord's  anointed ;  the  man  whom  they 
knew  to  be  chosen  of  God,  "  to  feed  his  people  Israel,'^  and  to 
be  "  a  captain  over  Israel  -^  whom  they  had  solemnly  sworn  to, 
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or  ^^  made  a  league  with,  in  Hebron  before  the  Lord/'  and 
^^  anointed  king  over  Israel^''  Notwithstanding  all  which,  upon 
slight  pretences,  they  rebel  against  him.  So  little  does  a  sense 
of  religion  avail,  when  men  are  under  the  power  of  strong  resent- 
ments, and  so  true  is  it,  (however  melancholy  a  truth  it  be,)  that 
nature,  corrupt  nature,  will,  for  the  most  part,  prevail  over  duty 
and  principle.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  strength  of  any  govern- 
ment, generally,  lies  more  in  the  affections  than  in  the  consciences 
of  the  people.  This  is^the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  since  even 
the  common  principles  of  humanity,  strong  as  they  are  in  most 
persons,  yet  bend  and  yield  to  unruly  passions.  Had  the  rebel 
Israelites  had  any  pity  or  compassion  left  either  for  enemies  or 
friends;  any  tenderness  for  their  native  country,  which  they 
were  endeavouring  to  lay  waste  ;  any  bowels  for  their  brethren, 
whose  blood  they  had  a  mind  to  spill ;  any  consideration  for  the 
cries  or  tears,  the  frights  or  agonies,  of  such  as  they  were  blindly 
hasting  on  to  ravage,  plunder,  murder,  and  destroy ;  they  could 
never  have  entered,  upon  so  slight  motives,  into  so  rash  and 
desperate  an  undertaking.     But  I  proceed, 

5.  To  observe,  what  is  of  more  comfortable  consideration  to 
us,  that  such  violent  and  impetuous  passions,  as  make  men  deaf 
to  the  remonstrances  of  religion  and  humanity,  seldom  last  long. 

No  sooner  was  Sheba,  the  promoter  of  the  mischief,  removed, 
but  the  people  whom  he  had  seduced,  cooled  into  duty  and 
order,  grew  calm  and  easy.  As  it  was  a  sudden  passion  which 
hurried  them  on,  fed  by  mistakes  and  misconstructions ;  so  it 
died%pon  the  first  check  and  disappointment.  They  returned 
to  their  allegiance,  and  the  King  lived  peaceably  ever  after. 

A  state  of  anger  and  resentment,  fierceness  and  bitterness,  is 
not  the  natural  state  of  man'^s  mind.  It  requires  some  outward 
force  and  violence,  as  to  raise  it  at  first,  so  to  keep  it  up  after- 
wards. Afilictions  will  bow  it  down,  or  reflections  calm  it,  or 
time  will  wear  it  out,  if  no  new  fuel  be  administered  to  revive  it. 
Thus  it  happened  in  the  instance  which  I  have  been  considering  : 
and  thus,  I  hope,  it  hath  happened  also  in  the  nearer  instance 
which  I  am  next  to  consider ;  and  which  gave  occasion  to  this 
day's  joyful  thanksgiving. 

But  when  I  BAyjoy/ul^  mistake  me  not,  as  if  I  thought  it  all 
matter  of  joy  and  triumph,  without  a  proper  mixture  of  con- 
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passion,  shame,  and  sorrow.  This  is  not  like  the  triumph  over 
a  foreign  enemy ;  nor  does  it  become  us  to  shew  our  rejoicings 
in  the  same  manner,  or  with  the  same  unbounded  freedoms.  For 
though  the  blessing  of  Heaven  be  as  great,  or  greater,  and  the 
Divine  goodness  as  remarkable,  in  putting  an  end  to  a  rebellion, 
and  preventing  a  civil  war  at  home^  as  in  repeated  victories 
inroad :  yet  there  is  a  tenderness  due  to  the  misfortunes  of  our 
fellow  subjects;  and  not  of  those  only  who  spent  their  loyal 
blood  in  the  service  of  their  king  and  country,  but  of  them  like- 
wise who  were  unwarily  drawn  in  and  enticed  the  other  way, 
and  have  either  fallen  in  battle,  or  have  died  ingloriously  by  the 
hands  of  justice :  or  of  such  as  still  survive ;  but  are  too  much 
filled  with  shame  or  grief,  to  rejoice  with  us ;  and  such  also  as 
liave  their  minds  so  unhappily  divided,  between  private  affections 
and  the  public  good,  that  they  are  not  yet  able  to  have  a  full 
and  perfect  sense  of  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  or  to  relish  the 
happiness  of  their  country.  These  and  the  like  considerations 
must  oast  a  damp  upon  our  joy,  on  this  occasion ;  and  render  it 
something  like  to  what  a  man  feels  within  himself,  when  by  the 
loss  of  his  limbs  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  preserve  his 
body.  This  shall  make  me  the  more  tender  of  speaking  to  the 
case  in  hand ;  and  it  were  well  if  we  could  draw  a  veil  over  what 
can  hardly  be  remembered  without  a  silent  shame  and  sorrow 
for  it.  I  shall  however  proceed  to  my  second  general  head, 
namely, 

n.  To  make  some  brief  application  of  the  foregoing  reflections 
to  the  occasion  of  this  day's  solemnity. 

I  shall  not  minutely  consider  (nor  indeed  do  I  pretend  to 
know)  the  birth  and  rise,  or  the  particular  springs  and  motives 
of  the  late  rebellion. 

I.  Only  I  shall  beg  leave  to  observe  in  general,  what  is  open 
and  visible  to  all,  that  passion  and  resentment  had  the  greatest 
hand  in  it ;  as  it  is  the  best  excuse  for  it :  I  mean  in  those  who 
were  professed  Protestants ;  and  such  of  them  especially,  as  had 
no  scruple  about  the  settlement  in  the  late  reign,  nor  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this,  nor  since,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  think  (as  cer- 
tainly we  may)  that  a  man  is  not  influenced  by  any  principles  of 
conscience,  who  at  the  same  time  swears,  and  acts  against  it. 

Title  indeed  was  here  pretended,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 
But  whoever  considers  that  the  pretended  title  had  been,  in  a 
manner,  universally  disowned  and  disclaimed  in  the  two  preced- 
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ing  reigns^  and  frequently  rejected  by  the  whole  legislature^  and 
abjured  by  men  almost  of  all  ranks,  orders,  or  denominations 
amongst  us,  both  then  and  since,  wiU  easily  allow  that  title  was 
the  pretence  only,  and  disgusts  and  discontents  the  true  motives. 
Which  reminds  me  of  an  observation  made  by  a  great  statesman 
and  a  polite  writer  of  our  own^;  ''  that  upon  the  disputes  of 
''  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  between  the  two  roses^  or  races, 
"  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  popular  discontents  at  the  present 
''  reign  made  way  for  the  succession  of  a  new  pretender,  more 
**  than  any  regards  of  right  or  justice  in  their  title ;  which  served 
"  only  to  cover  the  bent  and  humour  of  the  people  to  such  a 
"  change."  Men  may  pretend  conscience  for  their  humours, 
their  passions,  their  follies,  their  vices ;  and  it  is  frequent  enough 
BO  to  do ;  and  not  easy  to  discover  whether  they  are  sincere  or 
no,  while  they  act  consistently  with  themselves.  But  it  must  be 
a  strange  sort  of  conscience,  that  cannot  be  brought  to  comply 
with  a  government,  and  yet  can  be  brought  to  swear  to  it : 
which  is  full  of  scruples  about  so  uncertain  a  thing  as  the  pre- 
tended title,  and  yet  has  no  ^fcruple  about  so  plain  and  clear  a 
thing  as  the  obligation  of  an  oath :  which  dares  not  give  up 
some  supposed  right  of  another,  on  any  consideration  whatever, 
for  fear  of  damnation ;  and  yet  is  not  afraid  to  give  up  the  very 
bonds  and  links  of  human  society,  and  the  most  sacred  ties  of  all 
governments ;  in  a  word,  to  make  God's  name  cheap,  his  author- 
ity contemptible,  and  his  vengeance  despicable  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.    But  to  proceed, 

2. 1  crave  leave  to  observe  next,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed, that  matters  had  never  proceeded  so  far  as  to  an  open  re- 
bellion, had  they  not  been  industriously  and  artfully  managed  by 
the  Shebas  of  our  land,  the  emissaries  of  the  Church  of  Borne ; 
I  mean  the  professed  Papists:  men  of  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  to  our  reKgion,  laws,  and  establishment,  and  to  whatever 
tends  to  the  prosperity  and  honour  of  the  English  Church  or  the 
English  nation ;  who  have  been  contriving  all  imaginable  ways 
to  blast  and  ruin  our  happy  Beformation  from  the  first  com- 
mencing of  it ;  have  been  concerned  almost  in  every  commotion 
of  State,  and  active  in  every  rebellion ;  feeding  upon  our  fac- 
tions, and  rejoicing  daily  in  our  unhappy  divisions.  These,  as 
is  well  known,  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  late  disturb- 
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aoces ;  actuated  with  revenge  against  our  king,  our  country,  oor 
laws,  and  constitution ;  and  with  a  zeal  for  that  Church,  which 
scruples  not  to  allow,  and  even  to  bless  and  sanctify,  any 
fraud  or  deceit,  any  treachery  or  perfidiousness,  any  rage  or 
violence,  in  order  to  extirpate  wliat  they  call  heresy,  and  to  cany 
on  the  cause  of  their  own  superstition  and  idolatry.  How  would 
they  rejoice  and  insult  over  us,  to  find  us  doing  with  our  own 
hands  what  they  have  been  labouring  unsuccessfully  for  above  a 
century  and  a  half  together !  As  to  our  heats  and  animosities 
amongst  ourselves,  they  may  subside  and  fall  by  degrees; 
and  every  thing  may  revert  into  right  order,  so  long  as  we  keep 
out  the  common  enemy.  But  if  once  we  open  a  door  to  Papal 
tyranny  and  usurpation,  and  submit  ourselves  to  that  yoke 
of  bondage,  all  wiU  be  lost,  and  past  recovery.  It  is  worth 
remarking,  that,  amidst  our  many  distractions  and  confusions, 
during  the  grand  rebellion  and  usurpation,  there  was  so  much  of 
the  English  spirit  stiU  left,  that  they  preserved  themselves 
against  any  attempt  of  foreign  powers.  The  nation  was  still 
honoured  and  revered  abroad,  though  dismally  divided  and  dis- 
tracted at  home.  In  a  while  their  heats  abated,  and  they 
settled  into  order  and  regularity :  still  retaining  their  own  sove- 
reignty and  independency,  and  their  religious  and  civil  rights 
whole  and  entire.  These  reflections  have  carried  me  a  little  out 
of  method  :  but  I  return. 

I  should  here  go  on  to  pursue  the  parallel  between  the  case 
of  the  revolting  Israelites  and  that  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  late  rebellion,  in  many  particulars ;  as  the  strange  absurdity 
and  inconsistency  of  the  design,  how  improbable  a  method  to 
redress  any  imaginary  or  real  grievances,  without  involving  the 
whole  nation  in  infinitely  more  and  greater ;  how  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  religion  and  to  common  humanity;  how  unlikely 
to  prosper,  and  how  destructive  in  its  consequences  if  it  had. 
The  last  I  shall  speak  to  presently;  the  rest  I  pass  over:  the 
thing  speaks  itself,  or  may  be  easily  understood  from  what  hath 
been  observed  above ;  and  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
an  ungrateful  remembrance.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  good  hand 
of  Providence  has  defeated  and  blasted  the  designs  of  our 
enemies ;  that  our  country  is  not  made  a  scene  of  war,  or  a  field 
of  blood ;  that  neighbours  and  brethren  are  not,  at  this  present, 
destroying  and  murdering  one  another;  that  our  goods  and 
possessions  are  not  violently  torn  from  us,  our  houses  rifled,  our 
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temples  defaced,  villages  burned  up,  or  cities  consumed,  and 
turned  into  ruinous  heaps ;  that  "  Judah  and  Israel  may  dwell 
"  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree°  :'^  in  a 
word,  that  we  have  the  comfort  and  happiness  to  meet  together 
this  day,  to  bless  and  praise  Almighty  Ood  for  the  preservation 
of  our  King  and  our  country,  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties, 
and  all  we  hold  dear,  from  impending  ruin.  What  the  conse- 
quences of  a  successful  rebellion  (after  a  severe  struggle,  and 
wading  through  a  sea  of  blood)  might  have  been,  we  do  not  cer- 
tainly know ;  and  it  is  happy  for  us  that  we  do  not.  But  in  all 
human  views,  and  according  to  the  probable  issues  of  things, 
(without  a  miracle  to  prevent  them,)  the  least  we  could  expect 
was,  to  have  had  the  noblest  and  happiest  island  in  the  world 
ravaged  and  defaced  by  foreign  invaders;  the  bravest  people, 
who  have  been  used  to  give  the  law  or  the  balance  to  Europe, 
made  the  scorn  and  the  derision  of  those  that  hate  them ;  and, 
to  finish  our  misery,  the  purest  and  best  constituted  Church  in 
the  Christian  world,  which  was  founded  in  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
and  has  been  preserved  hitherto  by  marvellous  providences, 
given  up  for  a  prey  to  seducers,  and  overrun  with  bigotry, 
superstition,  and  idolatry. 

But  some  perhaps  may  think,  might  not  God's  good  provi- 
dence have  prevented  all  this,  even  under  a  succession  of  Popish 
princes  ?  Yes  certainly,  it  might.  For  what  might  not  an  om- 
nipotent Gk)d  do  for  us,  under  the  most  deplorable  and  desperate 
circumstances !  But  who  shall  assure  us  that  he  will  do  it,  if  we 
Bufier  ourselves  to  fall  into  such  circumstances  by  our  own 
supineness,  or,  what  is  worse,  perverseness  ?  Let  any  man  tell  us 
why  Providence  has  not  prevented  the  like  in  other  countries ; 
or  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  succession  of  Popish  princes  hath 
ever  proved  fatal  to  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Roman  Con- 
clave understand  this  well  enough,  and  have  been  labouring  this 
point  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  pains;  never  doubting, 
but  that  by  the  gaining  of  this  only,  they  may  soon  have  what 
they  please. 

It  is  frankly  said  by  a  late  writer  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
speaking  of  the  consequence  of  a  Popish  successor  to  these 
kingdoms,  that  "it  must  perpetuate  it  (the  Romish  religion) 
"  upon  the  throne,  and  in  time  bring  it  to  prevail  among  the 
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'*  people^."  The  remark  is  true  and  just^  founded  on  hiBtoiy 
and  observation,  and  the  plain  reason  of  things.  We  humbly 
trust  that  Gkxl's  good  providence  will  prevent  this,  and  will  sup- 
port that  blessed  Befomiation  which  his  own  right  hand  hath 
planted  in  these  kingdoms :  but  not  by  miracles,  nor  out  of  the 
ordinary  way,  but  by  means  proper  to  it ;  that  is,  by  perpetu- 
ating to  us  a  succession  of  Protestant  princes ;  the  way  by  which 
he  has  been  pleased  hitherto  to  support  it,  and  to  preserve  it 
down  to  this  day.  And  we  have  reason  to  think  and  hope  that 
he  will  stiU  so  preserve  and  continue  it,  so  long  at  least  as  till  the 
sins  of  the  nation  are  full  grown,  till  we  have  filled  up  the  "  mea- 
''  sure  of  our  iniquities,*'  and  are  become  ripe  for  vengeaaea 
God  grant  the  ingratitude  of  many  for  mercies  received,  thdr 
unreasonable  murmurs  and  complaints,  their  disoontentedneos 
with  a  well  settled  government,  which  they  have  frequently 
owned  and  solemnly  sworn  to,  their  heats  and  animosities, 
and  party  rage,  may  not  hasten  the  approaches  of  the  day 
of  vengeance,  and  too  soon  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the  Re- 
formation amongst  us. 

But  these  are  too  melancholy  presages  upon  a  day  of  thanka- 
giving,  which  lets  us  into  a  more  comfortable  scene,  and  ^ves 
us  a  pleasing  prospect  of  better  things.  I  shaU  pass  on  to  the 
last  part  of  my  design ; 

III.  To  draw  a  few  practical  advices  proper  to  the  place  and 
audience. 

I .  And  the  first  is,  to  beware  of  the  approaches  of  passion,  and 
to  guard  against  any  temptation  or  provocation  thereto.  The 
studious  life  may  be  an  advantage  to  us  in  this  respect,  by 
affording  us  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the  a£fections  and 
workings  of  human  nature ;  acquainting  us  with  the  distempers 
of  the  mind,  and  the  causes  of  them^  and  the  methods  proper  to 
heal  them ;  teaching  us  to  think  and  reflect,  and  to  turn  out 
eyes  inward  upon  ourselves.  This  must  render  us  less  liable  to 
be  ensnared  by  passion,  and  better  able  to  discern  what  use  we 
are  to  make  of  any  trials  or  provocations  we  may  meet  with 
from  the  world. 

We  have  complained  sometimes,  and  indeed  with  reason,  of 
the  general  reflections  thrown  upon  the  Universities  and  Clergy : 
such  treatment  was  as  injurious  as  it  was  rude  and  uncivil.     To 
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throw  scandal  at  laige,  and  to  condemn  whole  bodies  for  the 
faults  of  a  few,  is  an  uncharitable  and  unwarrantable  procedure. 
And  this  might  have  been  enough  to  exasperate  some  men.  But 
such  as  consider  that  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  petulance  of 
a  few  writers,  and  those  the  least  considerable ;  and  how  un- 
avoidable such  things  are,  and  how  little  they  deserve  the  notice 
of  understanding  men,  and  how  easily  they  are  wiped  off  by  a 
prudent  and  exemplary  conduct :  I  say,  such  as  consider  thus, 
will  think  such  censures  proper  only  to  provoke  their  pity, 
or  to  exercise  their  virtues,  or  to  put  them  upon  the  practice  of 
the  Apostle's  rule,  ''not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for 
"  railing :  but  contrariwise  blessing ;  knowing  that  they  are 
**  thei^unto  called,  that  they  should  inherit  a  blessingy." 

2.  A  second  useful  caution  is,  to  be  upon  our  guard  against 
any  popular  pretences  or  vulgar  delusions.  It  should  seem  the 
privilege  and  happiness  of  such  as  are  trained  up  to  think  justly, 
and  to  reflect  coolly,  to  be  above  any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  persons  and  principles,  between  men 
and  things.  It  is  natural  for  many  to  run  in  implicitly  with 
whatever  happens  to  be  espoused  by  any  particular  set  of  men, 
with  whom  they  have  been  engaged  in  some  common  interests. 
The  reputation  of  constancy,  the  fear  of  disobliging,  and  the 
shame  of  deserting,  are  very  powerful  prejudices  and  strong  temp- 
tations. But  the  best  philosophy,  as  well  as  religion,  teaches 
us  to  arm  against  this  delusion ;  acquainting  us,  that  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wise  and  good  man  to  be  constant  to  none,  further  than 
they  are  constant  to  themselves,  and  to  their  duty ;  and  that  the 
truest  constancy  is,  to  sit  loose  to  men,  and  to  keep  fixed  to  sound 
and  good  principles.  Men  are  uncertain,  fickle,  various :  prin- 
ciples are  settled  things,  and  change  not.  These  are  what  will 
hold,  and  what  we  may  safely  trust  to,  while  men's  humours  are 
afloat,  and  their  passions  toss  them  to  and  fro :  and  these  are 
what,  after  they  have  been  weary  of  a  vain  pursuit,  they  will  at 
length  return  to,  when  they  grow  cool,  and  reflect. 

When  a  nation  is  unhappily  divided,  and  animosities  run  high, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  there  may  be  danger  of  extremes  either 
way.  A  good  man  has  no  security  in  such  cases,  nor  any  firm 
ground  to  rest  himself  upon,  but  by  examining  carefully  what  is 
true,  right,  and  just  in  itself,  separate  from  common  vogue  or 
popular  opinion.    And  this  is  so  necessary  a  part  of  Christian 
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conduct,  that,  amidst  the  variety  of  cases  and  incidents  which 
may  happen,  there  is  no  other  way  of  preserving  a  good  consd- 
ence,  and  keeping  up  to  one  certain  rule  and  tenor  of  life  and 
conversation.  And  he  that  wants  either  the  courage  or  the 
veill  to  do  this,  knows  not  yet  what  it  is  to  be  a  good  Christian, 
or  a  good  man.    But, 

3rdly  and  lastly,  It  should  be  our  especial  care  not  only  to 
forbear  any  thing  tending  to  promote  divisions,  but  to  use  our 
best  endeavours  to  heal  and  reconcile  them. 

As  there  are  none  more  sensible  of  these  things  than  ourselves, 
or  more  likely  to  suffer  by  them;  so  I  beg  leave  to  intimate 
how  becoming  and  proper  a  part  of  our  profession  and  business 
it  is,  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  prevent  the  growth  and  increase  of 
them.  While  animosities  prevail,  arts  and  sciences  will  gradually 
decay  and  lose  ground ;  not  only  as  wanting  suitable  encourage- 
ment,  but  also  as  being  deprived  of  that  freedom,  quiet,  and 
repose,  which  are  necessary  to  raise  and  cherish  them.  As 
divisions  increase.  Christian  charity  will  decline  daily,  till  it 
becomes  an  empty  name,  or  an  idea  only.  Discipline  will  of 
course  slacken  and  hang  loose;  and  the  consequence  of  that 
must  be  a  general  dissoluteness  and  corruption  of  manners. 
Nor  will  the  enemy  be  wanting  to  sow  tares  to  corrupt  our  faith, 
as  well  as  practice;  and  to  introduce  a  general  latitude  of 
opinions.  Ariani»m,  Deism,  Atheism^  will  insensibly  steal  upon 
us,  while  our  heads  and  hearts  run  after  politics  and  parties. 

It  were  a  happy  thing,  if  any  remedy  could  be  found  out  for 
these  griewmces ;  if  all  odious  names  of  distinction  could  be  for- 
gotten and  laid  aside,  and  moderate  counsels  might  take  place ; 
if  men  would  learn  humility  and  contentedness,  meekness  and 
charity ;  and  consider  that  the  ''  wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
"  the  righteousness  of  God;"  and  that  all  envy  and  malice  and 
party  rage  are  directly  opposite  to  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of 
the  Gospel. 

Permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  great  warmth  and  eagerness, 
which  is  shewn  by  many,  is  not  about  heaven  and  happiness,  and 
the  blessedness  of  the  life  to  come.  It  is  not  so  much  as  pre- 
tended that  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  salvation  of  men,  is  what 
engages  their  thoughts  and  concern,  or  what  they  so  eagerly 
contend  for.  It  is  all  for  the  fading  and  perishing  things  of  this 
life;  power,  honour,  and  riches.  These  are  the  things  which 
divide  and  distract  us.     Were  it  possible  to  restore  a  true  spirit 
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of  heavenly-mindedness,  these  eager  contests  would  soon  fall  of 
themselves,  as  having  no  longer  any  sufficient  foundation. 

We  profess  to  believe  a  God,  and  a  future  judgment ;  a  state 
of  eternal  happiness,  and  a  state  of  eternal  misery.  We  have 
been  taught  that  we  are  as'  strangers  and  pilgrims  here  on 
earth ;  that  we  are  to  seek  for  a  better  cowntry^  and  are  to  look 
upon  ourselves  as  citizens  of  heaven;  of  that  blessed  place,  from 
whence  all  envy  and  ill-will,  all  wrath  and  bitterness,  all  rancour 
and  malice,  all  fury  and  violence,  must  be  for  ever  shut  out ; 
and  nothing  but  love,  peace,  gentleness,  harmony,  and  goodness, 
abound  for  evermore.  These  things,  I  presume,  are  not  told  us, 
in  Scripture,  as  matters  of  theory  and  speculation  only,  or  as 
subjects  to  talk  on  ;  but  are  designed  to  influence  our  practice, 
and  to  make  us  good  men. 

It  is  a  moving  and  a  solemn  reflection,  made  by^  a  great  Pre- 
late of  our  Church  on  another  occasion, 

^'  That  a  good  man  would  be  loath  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
"  world  reeking  hot  from  a  sharp  contention  with  a  perverse 
*'  adversary,  and  not  a  little  out  of  countenance  to  find  himself 
''  in  this  temper  translated  into  the  calm  and  peaceful  regions  of 
"  the  blessed^  where  nothing  but  perfect  charity  and  good-wUl 
"  reign  for  ever.''  This  was  meant  of  controversial  disputes ; 
but  may  be  applied  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  our  party 
contests,  which  are  neither  so  innocent  nor  so  useful,  nor  carried 
on  so  coolly  as  the  other. 

But  this  I  leave  to  your  serious  and  pious  meditation.  And 
shall  conclude  with  a  word  or  two  of  advice  to  the  youth  of  the 
University,  whose  want  of  years  and  sedateness  may  render 
them  most  liable  to  intemperate  sallies. 

As  the  privilege  of  their  education  raises  them  above  the 
mdgar  crotod,  and  is  apt  to  inspire  larger  thoughts  and  views  in 
tkem^  as  well  as  to  create  expectation  in  others ;  so  it  concerns 
them  highly,  to  demean  themselves  suitably  thereto,  and  to  act 
up  to  their  character. 

To  behave  themselves  soberly,  peaceably,  and  discreetly ;  to 
let  party  disputes  alone,  which  can  hardly  be  managed  with 
temper  even  by  men  of  years  and  gravity. 

Not  to  provoke  or  to  exasperate  one  another  by  any  opprobri- 
ous words  or  invidious  names,  invented  only  to  sow  discord  and 
to  propagate  mischief  in  the  world.  In  fine,  to  use  no  insulting, 
*  Hebr.  xi.  13.  i  Pet.  ii.  1 1.  »  TiUotaon,  vol.  i.  p.  583. 
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no  rudeness,  no  misbecoming  behayiour,  on  this  day  of  thanks- 
giving, or  on  any  day  after:  hot  to  curb  their  pasaons,  to 
observe  rules  and  orders,  to  submit  to  their  proper  governors, 
and  to  pursue  their  respective  studies ;  such  as  may  hereafter 
raider  them  the  supports  and  ornaments  of  our  most  holy 
Ghuroh,  and  so  many  blessings  and  comforts  of  the  age  and 
place  they  shall  live  in. 

In  the  mean  while,  to  set  a  shining  example  of  sobriety,  mo- 
desty, regularity,  and  all  other  graces  and  virtues  that  may  tend 
to  promote  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  the  security  and  satisfoo- 
tion  of  our  most  gracious,  and,  to  us  particularly,  most  indulgent 
Sovereign,  and  the  peace  of  his  kingdoms;  together  with  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  the  University  whereunto  they  belong; 
and  their  own  comfort,  welfare,  and  happiness,  both  now  and 
for  ever. 
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Lei  ymi/r  light  eo  shine  he/are  men^  that  they  may  eee  ytmr  good  wwrke^ 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

JL  HESE  words  of  oar  blessed  Lord  have  relation  to  what  went 
before;  bemg  a  continuation  of  the  same  thought,  and  a  kind 
of  practical  conclusion  drawn  from  it.  In  the  thirteenth  verse 
of  this  chapter,  he  tells  his  disciples  that  they  '^  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth  ;^  thereby  intimating  their  character  and  office,  to 
season  the  world  with  their  instruction,  to  purify  it  by  their 
example,  and  by  both  to  spread  such  a  stceet  savour  of  life  to  all 
around  them,  as  should  preserve  them  from  corruption,  and 
render  their  persons  acceptable  unto  Gh>d.  To  enforce  this 
farther,  and  to  imprint  it  deeper,  he  carries  on  the  same 
thought  in  the  verses  following,  but  under  another  metaphor, 
lively  and  elegant  as  the  former ;  *^  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
^<  world,"  says  he,  verse  14,  to  the  same  disciples ;  signifying 
thereby  their  qualifications  and  endowments,  together  with  the 
duties  arising  from  them :  they  were  to  hold  out  the  light  of  their 
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instruotioD^  persuasion,  and  example,  to  an  ignorant  and  immo- 
ral world ;  that  is,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  ''  to  let  their  light 
'^  shine  before  men,  that  they  might  see  their  good  works,  and 
"  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  Be  ye  shining  professors,  and 
"  bright  examples  of  religion  and  virtue  in  a  dark,  misguided 
"  age  ;  but  not  so  much  for  your  own  honour  or  reputation,  as 
"  for  the  glory  of  God :  let  strangers  see  and  admire  your  tDori 
"  qf/aith,  and  labour  of  love,  and  patience  o/h&pe,  that  they  may 
"  be  converted  and  edified  thereby :  but  let  the  praise  and  glory 
"  of  all  be  returned  up  to  the  author  and  fountain  of  all,  to  your 
"  Father  which  is  in  heaven.^* 

Having  shewn  the  connection  of  the  words  with  the  words 
preceding,  and  briefly  intimated  the  general  meaning  and  design 
of  them,  I  may  now  proceed  to  consider  them  more  distinctly 
and  largely,  in  the  method  here  following : 

I.  To  shew  what  is  implied  in  the  duty  of  "  letting  our  light 
''  shine  before  men.*" 

II.  To  lay  down  some  considerations,  proper  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  it. 

III.  To  observe  how  far  those  considerations  may  affect 
Christians  in  general,  or  some  in  particular :  concluding  with  a 
suitable  application  of  the  whole  to  the  present  occasion. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  what  is  implied  in  the  duty  of 
*'  letting  our  light  shine  before  men.'''* 

The  duty  taken  in  its  full  latitude,  with  all  it  contains  and 
comprehends,  is  not  so  properly  a  distinct  duty  in  itself  as  the 
sum  total,  or  completion  of  all.  It  is  not  only  to  be  religious, 
but  to  be  eminently  so  ;  not  only  to  be  good  and  virtuous,  but 
to  be  exact  and  exemplary  in  it ;  not  only  to  be  truly  pious,  but 
to  be  remarkable  and  conspicuous  in  the  face  of  the  world  for  it. 
We  may  however  distinguish  between  the  foundation  and  the 
superstructure,  between  goodness  in  the  general  and  a  super- 
eminent  degree  of  it ;  and  so  the  text  may  be  considered  as 
containing  a  duty  distinct  by  itself,  namely,  the  duty  of  being 
open  and  exemplary  in  our  virtues ;  not  concealing  or  smother- 
ing our  good  principles  or  practices,  but  producing  them  and 
drawing  them  forth  in  the  face  of  the  world.  But  I  shall  not 
affect  to  be  very  nice  and  critical,  in  distinguishing  the  foun- 
dation from  the  superstructure,  choosing  rather  to  take  both  in; 
only  insisting  more  particularly  on  the  latter,  as  most  agreeable 
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to  the  design  of  the  text.  A  point  of  this  nature,  if  treated  of 
in  any  measure  suitable  to  its  dignity  and  importance,  may,  I 
presume,  deserve  the  attention  of  any  Christian  auditory,  and  of 
this  especially;  where  are  many  present  whose  education  and 
circumstances  give  them  a  more  peculiar  concern  in  it,  and  are 
such  as  will  bear  in  the  application.  Now,  to  come  to  the 
business  in  hand ;  the  advice  of  the  text,  to  "  let  our  light  shine 
*^  before  men,''  may  be  conceived  to  imply  two  things : 

1.  That  we  give  sufficient  outward  proofs  of  being  ourselves 
moved  and  actuated  by  a  true  spirit  of  godliness. 

2.  That  we  make  it  our  endeavour,  by  all  practicable  and 
prudent  methods,  to  implant  and  propagate  the  same  in  others. 

I.  As  to  the  first  part,  our  giving  sufficient  outward  proofs 
of  our  being  actuated  by  a  true  spirit  of  religion,  or  godliness ; 
this  is  to  be  done  partly  by  the  constant  tenor  of  our  lives  and 
"conversations,  and  partly  by  our  occasumal  joining  in  any  public 
services  tending  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

Pious  and  good  men  may  give  sufficient  proof  of  what  they 
are,  by  the  constant  tenor  of  their  lives  and  conversations.  In- 
deed, a  man  cannot  be  throughly  religious,  but  the  world  must 
see  a  great  deal  of  it ;  and  every  fair  and  impartial  judge  will 
readily  understand  it.  Humility,  temperance,  modesty,  friend- 
liness, affability,  and  other  the  like  social  virtues,  vnU  of  course 
appear ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  bystanders,  of  any  reason- 
able discernment,  to  distinguish  between  real  unaffected  goodness 
and  any  false  appearances  of  it,  especially  if  it  be  accompanied 
with  a  religious  observance  of  such  public  duties  as  cannot  be 
hid  from  the  world.  Of  this  kind  are  these ;  a  careful  attend- 
ance upon  the  solemn  and  public  worship,  a  reverent  regard  to 
God's  holy  word  and  sacraments,  a  conscientious  performance  of 
charitable  exercises,  such  as  visiting  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  and  relieving  the  oppressed :  to  all  which 
may  be  added,  any  occasional  promoting  and  encouraging  public 
designs  set  on  foot  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  men. 
Such  instances  of  duty,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  in  public, 
and  cannot  be  concealed.  The  world  is  the  proper  stage  for 
them  :  it  is  scarce  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  common 
friend  or  benefactor,  but  men  must  see  it  and  take  notice  of  it. 
And  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  precept  of  the  text,  for  a  man 
to  desire  even  to  be  seen  of  men^  while  he  sets  them  such  good 
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example :  provided  only  that  he  disclaim  the  ffhry  of  it,  render- 
ing it  up  entire  to  Almighty  Gk>d,  to  whom  alone  all  glory  does 
of  right  belong. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  what  hath  been  said,  that  our 
blessed  Saviour,  in  the  next  chapter,  cautions  us  very  strictly 
against  fouiing,  praying,  or  giving  alme^  with  any  design  to  be 
seen  of  men.  And  that  he  means  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
forbidding  us  to  make  that  the  only  motive  for  what  we  do,  is 
very  plain  from  the  strict  secrecy  which  he  enjoins  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties :  we  must  industriously  hide  and  conceal 
ihem  from  the  view  of  the  world,  to  prevent  the  very  suspicion 
of  our  being  so  employed.  How  is  this  reconcilable  with  the 
advice  of  the  text,  to  '^  let  our  light  shine  before  men ;"  and  for 
this  very  end  and  purpose,  "  that  they  may  see  itT 

This  seeming  difficulty  will  admit  of  a  very  plain  and  obvious 
answer,  if  we  distinguish  between  private  and  public  duties;' 
which  have  their  several  ends  and  uses,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
conducted  by  different  rules  and  measures.  To  clear  this  point, 
let  us  take  into  consideration  the  three  duties  before  specified^ 
prayer^  fasting^  and  almsgiving.  There  is  a  private  kind  of 
prayer,  proper  for  the  closet;  a  secret  intercourse  to  be  rdi- 
giously  kept  up  between  God  and  our  own  souls.  For  this  kind 
of  prayer,  enter  your  closet,  and  shut  the  door,  and  pray  only  in 
secret. 

But  then  there  is  also  a  puilic  kind  of  prayer,  in  the  family^ 
or  in  the  Christian  assemblies ;  the  very  end  and  design  of  which 
is  to  implore  public  blessings,  and  to  keep  up  an  open  diow,  an 
outward  face  of  religion  in  the  world :  here  *'  let  your  light 
"  shine  before  men/'  by  your  constant  attendance  thereunto, 
ahd  by  aU  the  outward  becoming  tokens  of  a  serious  and  fervent 
devotion. 

The  like  may  be  said  for  fasting.  Good  men  wiU,  for  many 
private  reasons  proper  to  themselves,  undertake  sometimes 
voluntary  fasis^  such  as  the  world  need  not,  ought  not  to  be 
acquainted  with.  Here  let  the  rule  be,  to  ''  anoint  the  head, 
''  and  wash  the  face,  that  you  appear  not  unto  men  to  fiskst.'^ 
But  besides  these  private  fasts,  there  are  also  public  standing 
fasts  of  the  Church,  and  occasioned  ones  of  the  State :  here  *^  let 
''  your  light  shine  before  men  :"  fast  as  you  are  commanded  to 
do,  and  let  others  know  that  you  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefit  they  may  receive  from  your  good  example. 
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The  third  instance  is  almsgiving.  A  pious  and  good  man  will 
often  do  alms  in  secret^  for  reasons  proper  and  private  to  him- 
self. In  such  cases  as  these,  ''let  not  your  left  hand  know 
^^what  your  right  hand  doeth:''  be  as  secret  and  reserved  as 
possible.  But  there  are  also  many  puhUc  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  the  duty  of  almsgimng :  here  *'  let  your  light  shine 
**  before  men^  that  they  may  see  it :"  be  charitable  and  generous 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  men  may  observe  it,  bless  God  for 
it,  and  take  example  by  it. 

Thus  are  the  private  and  public  duties  admirably  contrived 
and  tempered  together,  so  as  mutually  to  support  and  strengthen 
each  other.  Were  they  all  of  a  pMie  kind,  religion  might 
become  matter  of  form,  and  degenerate  into  hypocrisy  and 
vain-glory  :  or  were  they  all  to  be  done  in  eeeret^  the  benefit  of 
example  would  he  lost,  and  religion  would  of  course  decline  daily, 
for  want  of  public  countenance  and  encouragement.  Private 
duties  are,  as  it  were,  the  life  and  spirit  of  religion ;  without 
which  it  would  be  a  kind  of  dead  ceremony  and  lifeless  form : 
while  the  puNie  serve  to  give  the  greater  gloss,  grace,  and 
strength  to  the  other ;  and  most  of  all  contribute  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  propagation  of  religion  in  the  world. 

Having  shewn  how  we  are  to  ^Met  our  light  shine"  by  the 
proofs  we  give  of  our  own  righteousness,  I  come  now, 

2.  To  consider  the  other  way  of  ''  letting  our  light  shine,"  by 
our  endeavours  to  implant  and  propagate  the  same  spirit  in 
others.  Example  is  of  greatest  force  in  this  matter :  and  so  far 
this  article  will  coincide  with  the  former.  Only,  there  I  considered 
it  as  a  proof  of  what  the  man  is  in  himself;  here  I  am  to  oon- 
sider  it  under  another  view,  in  respect  of  its  happy  influence 
upon  other  persons.  Any  duty  or  virtue  may  be  sooner  learnt 
by  example  than  by  rule.  This  shews  at  once  what  many  words 
would  but  imperfectly  describe.  It  is  a  lesson  suited  to  all 
capacities ;  such  as  a  child  may  apprehend,  and  yet  the  oldest 
and  wisest  may  improve  by.  It  is  learnt  without  trouble,  and 
steals  upon  us  almost  without  thought.  It  comes  in  by  the  eyes 
and  ears,  and  slips  insensibly  into  the  heart,  and  so  into  the 
outward  practice ;  by  a  kind  of  secret  charm  transforming  men^s 
minds  and  manners  into  its  own  likeness.  When  I  speak  of 
example^  I  suppose  it  to  consist  in  words  as  well  as  in  actions. 
A  good  man^s  discourse^  in  the  way  of  pattern  and  example,  may 
be  as  edifying  as  his  life.    His  ordinary  conversation,  tempered 
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with  prudence,  sweetness,  and  modesty,  may  be  very  instructive 
in  the  main ;  and^  even  without  the  formality  of  grave  admo- 
nitions, may  be  a  kind  of  lecture  of  morality  to  all  around  him. 
There  will  be  something  peculiar  and  distinguishing  in  his 
manner,  something  savouring  of  the  pious  frame  and  disposition 
of  his  heart.  His  candour  in  judging,  his  modesty  in  censuring, 
his  caution  and  reserve  in  believing  or  reporting  ill  of  any  man, 
his  charity  in  excusing,  or  giving  every  thing  the  kindest  turn 
that  it  can  bear ;  these  and  nmny  other  graces  may  appear,  even 
when  he  seems  least  to  design  it ',  and  may  be  highly  useful  and 
edifying  to  as  many  as  observe  it.  The  due  government  of  the 
tongue^  which  is  the  glory  of  a  man,  as  weU  as  the  perfection  of 
a  Christian,  can  be  no  other  way  so  easily  and  so  handflomely 
taught  as  in  the  way  of  example. 

But  though  examph  be  the  standing  and  the  most  effectual 
method  of  diffusing  our  liglUy  yet  there  are  many  other  oooar 
sional  means,  proper  at  some  seasons,  to  enforce  and  strengthen 
it.  Among  which,  in  the  first  place,  may  be  mentioned  ea^ 
kof^ation;  which,  as  it  is  more  direct  and  plain,  so  it  may 
sometimes  awaken  and  rouse  those  whom  no  example  could 
move.  The  office  of  exhorting  more  especially  becomes  persons 
of  superiority  and  eminence,  in  profession,  age,  digm'ty,  or 
abilities;  as  magistrates,  ministers,  parents,  masters,  &c.  It 
may  indeed  be  exercised  toward  equals  or  superiors :  only  then 
it  requires  a  different  manner,  a  more  cautious  treatment,  and  a 
more  ceremonious  address.  *'  To  exhort  one  another  daily^  seems 
to  be  the  duty  of  Christians  at  large,  the  duty  of  all  towards 
all;  provided  only  it  be  done  pertinently,  discreetly,  and  sea- 
sonably; with  due  regard  to  time,  place,  person,  and  other 
circumstances.  It  is  however  a  duty  very  much  grown  into 
disuse,  since  we  have  fallen  from  the  primitive  simplicity :  nor 
is  it  easy  to  revive  it  in  these  times ;  there  being  few  fit  to  dis- 
charge it  as  they  ought,  and  fewer  that  would  bear  it.  Yet 
those  who  are  really  good  men  themselves,  and  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prudence,  may  often  engage  in  it  with  success,  and 
thereby  diffuse  their  light  further  than  they  can  by  example 
alone. 

Another  method,  near  akin  to  the  former,  is  that  of  reproof. 
It  is  the  duty  of  persons  in  authority  to  rebuke  and  reprove 
offenders,  in  such  a  way  and  at  such  seasons  as  are  the  fittest 
and  most  proper  for  answering  the  ends  of  it ;  viz.  the  reclaim- 
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ing  of  the  sinners  themselves,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  contagion 
of  their  example.  Great  tenderness  and  caution  are  required  in 
a  point  of  this  extreme  nicety ;  though  the  same  general  rules 
may,  for  the  most  part,  serve  either  for  exhortation  or  reproofs 
and  I  need  not  repeat  them. 

To  conclude  this  head,  whatever  endowments,  stations,  or 
abilities  a  man  is  possessed  of,  affording  him  means  for  the  pro* 
moting  of  piety  or  the  suppression  of  vice ;  these  are  all  so  many 
ways  pointed  out  for  diffusing  his  light  abroad,  and  making  it  ihine 
out  with  lustre,  and  to  advantage.  The  world  has  been  much 
obliged  to  the  several  religums  societies^  happily  set  on  foot  in  this 
kingdom,  for  the  many  and  various  means  they  have  devised  of 
spreading  a  sense  of  reUgion  and  piety  far  and  near ;  by  forming 
of  schools  of  charity,  by  taking  care  of  the  exectUion  of  good  lato8 
against  jm)/aneness  and  immorality^  by  dispersing  religious  boois^ 
by  improving  and  augmenting  parochial  libraries,  by  sending  out 
missionaries  into  foreign  parts  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  and  by 
sundry  other  commendable  services  too  long  to  be  mentioned. 
In  a  word,  whatever  ways  and  means  can  be  thought  on  for 
instructing,  converting,  or  improving  present  or  future  genera- 
tions ;  all  are  referred  to  this  head,  and  fall  under  the  precept 
of  the  text,  to  "  let  our  light  shine  before  men."  Having  thus 
stated  and  cleared  the  duty,  I  now  proceed  to  my  second  general 
head, 

II.  To  lay  down  some  considerations  proper  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  it. 

And  these  are  three :  the  glory  of  Ood^  the  public  good,  and 
our  own  particular  interest  in  a  life  to  come. 

I.  Let  the  first  consideration  be  the  glory  of  Grod,  which  is  the 
motive  hinted  in  the  text ;  '*  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
"  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  It  must  be  a 
pubUo  and  exemplary  profession  or  practice,  that  must  bring  the 
greatest  honour  to  Almighty  Qod,  and  make  his  name  famous  to 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  A  private,  retired  virtue,  however 
safe  and  easy  to  a  man's  self,  does  but  little,  in  comparison,  to 
promote  Grod's  honour  in  the  world.  It  is  well  known  how  very 
shy  and  reserved  many  otherwise  pious  and  good  men  are  with 
respect  to  any  outward  show  or  appearance  of  religion.  They 
ftre  apt  to  seek  comers  and  privacies  on  purpose  to  conceal  it ; 
as  if  they  had  a  mind  to  go  to  heaven  in  disguise,  and  to  steal 
through  the  crowd  into  a  better  world.     And  though  the  saving 
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of  our  souls  be  the  great  business  of  life,  and  what,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  we  have  most  of  us  a  real  and  hearty  conoem  for  in  our 
secret  retirements;  yet  it  must,  I  am  afraid,  be  owned,  that 
there  is  too  little  mention  made  of  it,  even  when  it  might  be 
proper,  and  too  general  a  silence  and  reserve  about  it.  This  so 
close  and  wary  carriage  in  our  religious  concernments  is  more 
than  need  be  or  should  be ;  and  is  attended  with  some  ill  effects. 
For  while  bad  example  is  open  and  daring,  and  solicitations  to 
vice  public  and  common ;  if  there  be  not  some  exemplary  in- 
stances of  true  piety  and  godliness  to  confront  them,  God's 
honour  must  of  course  suffer,  and  the  cause  of  religion  decline 
daily.  If  impious  wretches  form  their  clubs  and  cabals,  (and 
such  we  have  been  lately  told  of  as  cannot  be  mentioned  without 
horror,  nor  paralleled  in  any  history;)  I  say,  if  they  gather 
together  to  carry  on  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  dartmess, 
to  keep  lewdness  in  countenance,  and  to  stamp  some  credit  even 
upon  the  most  execrable  blasphemies ;  it  concerns  every  good 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  zealous  for  God^s  honour  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  life  and  vigour  to 
religion,  and  to  make  the  adversary,  at  length,  sink  down  in 
utter  shame  and  confusion.  There  is  ordinarily  that  force  in 
truth,  and  in  a  just  and  righteous  cause,  that  while  men  stand 
up  for  it  with  resolution  and  constancy,  they  are  in  a  manner 
secure  of  triumphing  over  all  its  opposers.    But, 

2.  As  the  glory  of  God  requires  this  exemplary  conduct,  so 
also  does  the  good  of  man.  This  is  not  so  properly  a  different 
topic  from  the  former,  as  the  same  under  a  different  view.  For 
whatever  tends  to  make  men  wiser  and  better,  does  in  the  same 
degree  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  God's  glory ;  which  is  then  at 
the  highest  when  the  greatest  numbers  join  in  celebrating  his 
name.  Now  that  the  exemplary  lives  and  services  of  good  men 
are  of  great  force  and  efficacy  to  convince  and  convert  others,  is 
too  plain  a  thing  to  need  many  words ;  and  it  has  been  already 
hinted.  Let  those  therefore  who  have  learnt  the  true  art  of 
living,  come  abroad,  and  practise  in  the  view  of  the  world. 
However  highly  some  may  speak  of  the  contemplative  and  dewh 
tional  life,  it  seems  to  be  the  perfection  of  those  only  who  eith^ 
have  no  call  to,  or  are  too  weak  and  unfurnished  for,  the  (Bdhe* 
Such  as  live  like  anchorets  in  a  cell  or  a  cloister,  may  do  well  id 
some  particular  circumstances,  when  their  service  is  not  wanted^ 
or  would  be  fruitless :  but  these  are  not  the  men  to  whom  th^ 
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world  mtnt  be  indebted  for  the  example  of  holy  living.  They 
are  too  private  to  be  seen^  and  too  singular  in  their  way  for  the 
generality  of  men  to  take  their  rulefl  and  measurefl  from.  Men 
nmst  be  taught  to  be  religious  and  virtuous  after  another  me- 
thod, or  not  at  all;  there  being  few,  in  oomparison,  whose 
eircumstanees  will  admit  of  such  abstraction  and  retirement. 
They  must  be  taught  how  to  be  much  in  company^  and  to  be 
religious  all  the  while ;  how  to  converse  daily  with  the  world, 
without  being  corrupted  thereby ;  how  to  despatch  business,  and 
manage  the  affiurs  of  life,  still  preserving  their  integrity,  and 
keeping  up  a  real  and  hearty  sense  of  true  godliness  and  piety. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  highly  necessary,  and  of  all  the  most 
useful.  From  such  the  foolish  may  learn  wisdom,  and  the 
wicked  be  wrought  over  to  virtuous  and  godly  living ;  from  them 
the  intemperate  may  learn  sobriety ;  the  unclean^  chastity ;  thd 
proud,  and  high-minded,  modesty  and  humility ;  the  dissolute 
and  profane,  recollection  and  gravity.  These  things  must  bd 
learnt,  not  from  reelmei,  but  from  men  ot  puhUe  life  and  cha- 
racter, that  mingle  with  the  crowd,  and  act  their  parts  upon  thd 
stage  of  the  world.  Thus  lived  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  thus 
also  John  the  Baptist,  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  shew  that 
his  former  had  not  been  spcfnt  in  vain.  For  though  it  be  neces- 
sary to  retire  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  improvement ;  yet  the 
design  of  such  improvement  is,  in  a  great  measure,  lost,  if  it 
does  not  prepare  and  qualify  us  for  a  more  public  life,  or  public 
services,  whenever  we  shall  be  caOed  to  them ;  that  so  the  world 
may  have  the  benefit  of  our  improvements,  and  take  their  pattern 
and  direction  from  us. 

3.  To  this  I  must  add,  thirdly,  a  fiirther  consideration,  drawn 
from  our  own  particular  interest  in  a  life  to  come.  Such  as 
**  turn  many  to  righteousness,"  saith  the  Prophet, ''  shall  shine 
**  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever*."  And  our  blessed  Lord  hath 
SiUd ;  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also 
''  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven^."  And  in  an- 
other place, ''  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  shaH 
''the  Son  of  man  also  confess  before  the  angels  of  God<^." 
There  is  some  uncommon  happiness  in  reserve,  some  exceeding^ 
as  well  as  eternal,  weight  ofghry  laid  up  for  those  who  make  it 
their  more  especial  care  to  stand  up  against  a  deluge  of  iniquity, 
heresy,  or  profaneness;  and,  by  their  exemplary  labours  and 
•  Dan.  xii.  3.  *»  Matth.  x.  33.  «  Luke  xii.  8. 
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endeavours,  do  their  best  to  confront  and  shame  a  wicked  world. 
Troubles  and  difficulties  there  are,  great  and  many,  in  doing  it, 
(as  in  all  glorious  enterprises,)  and  they  enhance  its  value,  and 
heighten  the  reward.  And  let  this  suffice  by  way  of  motive  to 
the  duty  laid  down  in  the  text.     I  proceed, 

III.  Thirdly,  to  observe  how  far  these  considerations  may 
affect  Christians  in  general^  or  some  in  particular ;  where  I  shall 
conclude  with  a  suitable  application  of  the  whole  to  the  present 
occasion. 

The  duty  here  recommended,  more  or  less,  concerns  all  Ghrisir- 
jans.  For  there  is  no  one  so  mean  or  low  but  may  set  a  good 
example,  and  in  some  measure  promote  the  interests  of  religion, 
suitably  to  the  station,  whatever  it  be,  wherein  Grod  has  placed 
him.  But  more  particularly  does  the  precept  of  the  text  concern 
those  who  are  sei  upon  a  AiU;  persons  of  quality  and  high 
station,  who  move  in  a  larger  sphere,  and  are  able  to  do  much 
by  their  countenance,  interest,  and  authority.  Nothing  can 
sooner  or  more  effectually  recommend  virtue  and  piety  than 
illustrious  and  great  examples.  This  is  the  way  to  bring  religion 
into  vogue,  and  to  render  it  genteel  and  fashionable ;  which  is  a 
considerable  advantage  to  it.  Vice,  in  itself  vile  and  odious, 
will  by  this  means  become  more  and  more  despicable.  Many 
will  grow  perfectly  ashamed  of  it,  while  they  see  none  but  the 
inferior  rank  giving  in  to  it.  They  will  put  on  the  outward  garb 
of  sanctity  (at  least)  as  a  part  of  good  breeding,  and  a  gentle*  , 

manly  accomplishment.     And  though  it  should  sometimes  rise  , 

no  higher  than  a  refined  hypocrisy,  yet  even  that  may  have  its  | 

use,  and  be  of  much  better  consequence,  in  respect  of  example^  | 

than  open  pro/aneneas.    But  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  good  I 

and  great  examples  would  strike  much  deeper  into  the  hearts  oi  I 

many  ;  and  by  degrees  spread  a  real  and  hearty  sense  of  religion  i 

and  piety  through  the  kingdom.  I 

After  persons  of  high  station  and  authority,  in  Church  or  I 

State,  the  Clerffy  in  general  may  be  mentioned,  as  men  particu- 
larly concerned  in  the  advice  of  the  text.  They  are  in  a  special 
manner  set  up  for  "lights  of  the  world,'^  for  ensamples  and 
patterns  to  others.  It  is  their  profession  and  business  to  pro- 
mote virtue,  and  rebuke  vice ;  to  maintain  God's  honour,  and  to 
keep  up  a  sense  and  face  of  religion  in  the  world.  It  cannot  be 
thought  pretending  in  them,  however  it  might  in  others,  to  stand 
up  for  God  and  religion.     A  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  God's 
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glory,  a  deTOut  earnestness  in  prayer,  a  religious  gravity,  and 
^ven  great  appearances  of  sanctity,  at  proper  seasons,  such  as 
might  look  like  ostentation  in  others,  may  be  becoming  and 
graceful  in  them,  when  joined  with  a  good  life.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
more  than  what  their  high  office  and  sacred  character  demand 
of  them,  suitable  to  that  peculiar  relation  they  bear  to  God,  and 
to  the  work  which  they  are  sent  to  do,  that  of  reforming  the 
world. 

From  the  Clergy  I  descend,  with  pleasure,  to  the  Clergy* a  Sons, 
here  met  together;  and  making  a  becoming  and  venerable 
appearance  upon  this  our  solemn  festival.  Surely  they  also  are 
raised  up  for  ^'  lights  of  the  world.*"*  Ood  hath  this  day  called 
us  to  his  holy  sanctuary,  singled  us  out  from  city  and  country^ 
from  remote  and  distant  retirements,  to  appear  in  one  collective 
body,  and  in  the  view  of  the  world.  Now  is  the  time  to  "  let  our 
"  light  shine  before  men,"  while  their  eyes  are  upon  us,  and  they 
are  expecting  to  '*  see  our  good  works,""  that  they  may  "  glorify 
**  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  You  are  an  holy  seed^  sancti- 
fied from  your  birthy  and  eminently  consecrated  to  the  service 
and  glory  of  God.  Your  educaiion  is  a  further  privilege;  you 
have  been  bred  up  within  the  verge  of  the  tabernacle,  amidst 
holy  offices,  under  the  nurture  and  admonition,  the  example  and 
the  benediction  of  the  sacred  calling.  Let  it  be  seen  by  our  lives 
and  conversations,  under  whose  roofs  we  have  some  time  dwelt, 
by  whose  instructions  we  have  profited,  and  by  whose  examples 
we  have  been  formed.  Let  our  manners  declare  our  extraction, 
and  every  line  of  our  behaviour  shew  the  work  of  some  masterly 
hand.  I  cannot  here  run  through  the  whole  circle  of  divine 
graces  and  virtues,  wherein  we  ought  to  be  exemplary,  after  the 
pattern  set  us  by  our  pious  progenitors.  Your  own  better 
thoughts  will  suggest  to  you  more  than  I  can  find  words  to 
express.  Three  things  only  I  will  take  leave  to  mention,  whereby 
we  may  make  our  **  light  shine''  to  very  excellent  purposes. 

1.  By  a  becoming  zeal  for  the  primitive  faith  and  doctrine. 

2.  By  our  promoting  works  of  charity. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  both  the  other,  by  our  expressing,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  a  religious  concern  for  the  EetaUishment  in 
Church  and  State. 

I.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  manifest  a  becoming  zeal  for  the 
primitive  faith  and  doctrine:  that  faith  which  was  taught  us  by 
our  fathers,  and  which  they  received  and  professed  as  handed 
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down  to  them,  by  a  long  eeries  and  BucceaaioD  of  bUhops  and 
martyrs^  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  We  are  now  called  to  a 
more  than  common  zeal  for  the  faith,  while  Atheism  and  Deism 
make  daily  advances;  and  Ariamismj  paving  the  way  to  both, 
appears  open  and  barefjEU^ed.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  oar 
Clergy,  our  immediate  and  our  remote  progenitors,  that  thej 
ever  held  in  veneration  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  ever 
blessed  Trinity.  When  Socinianism^  some  years  ago,  made  large 
steps  and  loud  triumphs,  very  little  impression  could  be  made 
upon  the  Clergy ;  who,  conformable  to  their  subscrifHonSy  still 
adhered  to  the  true  faith,  almost  without  exception.  They  knew 
how  ancient  that  faith  was,  and  what  value  had  been  set  apoa 
it  by  all  the  primitive  churches.  Let  it  then  be  one  principal 
part  of  our  care  and  concern,  to  copy  after  those  bright  exam- 
ples, by  our  constant  and  unshaken  zeal  for  the  aneie^  faith: 
so  may  we  approve  ourselves  as  true  sons  of  this  Church,  by  io- 
heriting  those  principles  which  our  fathers  preserved  as  a  sacred 
depositum,  to  be  handed  down  to  their  children,  and  to  children's 
children,  and  to  all  succeeding  generations.  To  desert  this  faith, 
or  even  to  be  cold  and  indifferent  towards  it,  is  to  sully  our 
extraction,  cancel  our  sonship,  and  to  strike  ourselves  at  once 
out  of  privilege  and  character. 

2,  A  second  method  of  making  our  light  shine  is  by  promoting 
toarke  of  charity.  This  subject  hath  been  often  and  exceUently 
handled  in  this  place,  and  upon  the  same  occasion.  The  useful- 
ness and  necessity  of  public  charities  in  general«  and  of  this  in 
particular,  have  been  set  forth  in  the  strongest  colours ;  and  are, 
no  doubt,  so  deeply  imprinted  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
audience,  that  they  can  never  be  erased  or  blotted  out.  Your 
light  has  shone  abroad  from  hence  to  distant  quarters,  even  to 
the  darkest  comers  of  the  land :  and  both  widows  i^nd  orphans^ 
with  as  many  as  wish  well  to  them,  have  often  "  seen  your  good 
"  works,  and  glorified  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,^  for 
them. 

Widows  and  orphans  have  been  ever  looked  upon  as  very  pro- 
per objects  of  compassion  and  charity.  Their  helpless  condition 
and  afflicted  circumstances  plead  strongly  in  their  behalf:  and 
lest  they  should  ever  want  a  friend  to  prefer  their  petitions,  God 
himself  has  condescended  to  recommend  their  case,  and  in  mov- 
ing terms  to  intercede,  and  almost  entreat  for  them.  Now^  if 
tcidowe  and  orphans^  in  general,  have  so  just  a  claim  to  our 
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charity,  much  more  thoae  of  our  own  household  and  family; 
whose  husbands,  whose  fathers  have  served  at  the  altar;  and 
some  of  them  by  their  integrity,  or  generous  disdain  of  mean  com- 
l^iances,  others  by  their  suffering  for  conscience  sake^  many  for 
want  of  provision  suitable  to  their  merit,  have  entailed  poverty 
and  distress  upon  their  unhappy  families.  But  these  and  the 
like  considerations  are  so  well  known,  and  have  been  so  often 
repeated,  that  I  forbear.  It  may  be  a  comfortable  thought  to 
us,  that,  amidst  our  sorrowings  for  the  ravages  made  by  avarice 
at  home,  and  our  consternation  at  the  advances  of  a  pestilence 
abroad,  there  are  yet  many  great  and  excellent  designs  on  foot* 
many  commendable  charities  going  on,  promoted  and  encouraged 
by  some  of  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  through  the  whole 
nation.  These,  we  hope,  may  in  some  measure  atone  for  a  deluge 
of  iniquity,  and  be  sufficient  to  draw  down  still  more  and  more 
blessings  and  mercies  upon  this  Church  and  kingdom.  Happy 
they  that  join  hands  and  hearts  in  these  good  works;  they  shall 
not  be  afraid  in  the  evU  day,  but  shall  stand  in  the  gap,  before 
the  Lord,  for  this  land,  that  it  may  not  be  destroyed  when  God 
coines  to  visit  us. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  to  our  zeal  for  the  true  faith  and  for  works 
of  charity y  let  us  add,  for  the  sake  of  both  the  other,  a  religious 
concern  for  the  Establishment  in  Church  and  State.  This  will  be 
securing  the  outworh,  and  preserving  the  necessary  fences: 
which  if  we  neglect  to  do,  our  faith  will  be  broke  in  upon  and 
trampled  down ;  and  all  our  promising  foundations  for  public 
charities  will  be  razed  and  tore  up.  I  need  not  remind  you  how 
much  these  depend  upon  the  Protestant  settlement  in  the  State. 
This  in  particular,  which  we  are  now  met  to  solemnize,  is  per- 
fectly wrapped  up  in  it;  and  must  ^ther  stand  or  fall  with  it. 
An  anniversary  festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  what  is  it  but  a 
triumph  over  Popery,  an  insult  upon  their  doctrine  of  the  Clergy's 
celibacy^  and  an  affront  to  their  policy  and  practice?  Who  sees 
not  that  our  ground  is  entirely  Protestant,  that  our  charter  sub- 
sists by  the  present  settlement^  and  must  dissolve  with  it ! 

As  our  zeal  for  the  settlement  in  State  is  thus  highly  becoming 
our  place  and  character,  so  likewise  is  our  hearty  concern  for  the 
Establishment  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  band  of  union  which 
keeps  us  in,  and  shuts  heresy,  Popery,  enthusiasm,  and  every 
wild  disorder,  out.  Take  away  this,  and  what  are  we  but  a 
broken,   disconcerted  multitude,   without  order  or  discipline, 
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exposed  to  every  rude  assault,  and  unable  to  make  head  against 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies !  If  therefore  we  value  our  religion, 
Ave  must  look  well  to  the  EstaUiehment  of  the  Church,  the  only 
outward  human  means  of  preserving  our  faith  and  doctrine,  and 
handing  them  down  safe  to  our  posterity. 

Let  us  therefore,  my  brethren,  be  hearty  and  constant  friends 
to  our  present  Establishment  in  Church  and  State.  I  put  both 
together ;  neither  can  they  subsist  asunder :  none  can  be  really 
friends  or  enemies  to  either^  without  being  such  to  both.  They 
that  strike  immediately  at  the  Chvreh^  pave  the  way,  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  the  ruin  of  the  State :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  that 
aim  directly  at  the  overthrow  of  the  settlement^  indirectly  and 
remotely  lay  a  train  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  also.  Church 
and  State  are  vitally  linked  together,  united  in  their  interests, 
and  inseparable  from  each  other.  This  was  well  understood  by 
our  pious  and  wise  forefathers ;  who,  as  they  have,  many  ways, 
preserved  the  Churchy  by  their  close  attachment  to  the  constitu^ 
tion  in  State ;  so  have  they  as  effectually  secured  the  St^tte,  by 
their  resolute  adherence  to,  and  unanswerable  defences  of,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Let  us,  their  progeny,  take  pattern  from 
their  examples ;  discountenancing,  on  the  one  hand,  every  wild 
conceit  of  a  Stated  subsisting  without  an  Established  Church ; 
and  on  the  other,  all  vain  and  delusive  hopes  of  a  Reformed 
Church's  subsisting  under  a  Popish  settlement. 

To  conclude ;  may  ever)'  one  of  us  here  descended  of  the 
sacred  line  take  the  instructions  of  Solomon  for  the  advice  of 
a  father ;  ''  My  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  King :  and 
«*  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change^.*" 

d  Prov.  Xxiv.  21. 


A  FAMILIAR  DISCOURSE 


UPON  THB 


DOCTRINE  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY, 


AND  THB 


USE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  IT : 


IN 


A    SERMON 


PRBACHBD  UPON 


TRINITY    SUNDAY, 


AT  THB 


PARISH   CHURCH   OP   ST.  AUSTIN. 


2  COBINTHIANS  Xui.  14. 

The  grace  of  the  Lard  Jesus  Chrisi,  and  the  lave  af  Gad,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Hatjf  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.    Amen. 

.1  HIS  solemn  form  of  blessing,  or  benediction,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  and 
from  him  derived  into  the  common  liturgies,  may  be  a  proper 
subject  for  our  meditation  upon  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  we  this  day  celebrate.  It  is  a  festival  of  long  standing  in 
the  Church ;  though  not  so  ancient  as  those  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Ascension-Day,  or  Whitsuntide. 

Every  Lord's  day,  formerly,  was  looked  upon  as  the  feast  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  being  in  memory  of  the  creation^  and  of  Christ^s 
resurrection;  in  both  which  the  three  Divine  Persons,  Father, 
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Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were  all  jointly  concerned.  Beddee  that  in 
every  festival,  of  old  time,  it  had  been  customary  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  the  Holy  Trinity^  in  the  common  doxology,  ('*  GHoiy 
''  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost/^ 
and  in  other  the  like  forms,  in  the  daily  offices  of  the  Church ;  so 
that  it  appeared  the  less  neoessaiy  to  set  apart  any  particular 
day  in  the  year  for  the  commemoration  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
when  the  memory  thereof  was  otherwise  kept  up  in  the  ordinary 
and  standing  liturgies  all  the  year  round. 

However,  since  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity  is  in  itself 
of  the  highest  concernment  to  all  Christians,  and  had  met  with 
many  opposers,  even  among  Christians  themselves,  (by  reason  of 
its  sublimity  far  surpassing  human  understanding,)  the  piety  of 
our  ancestors  took  care  to  have  this  momentous  article  more 
particularly  inculcated ;  and,  for  that  very  purpose,  set  apart  one 
more  especial  Sunday  in  the  year,  to  be  called  Trinity  Sunday, 
as  a  standing  memorial  of  it.  Wliich  seems  to  have  been  first 
done  about  nine  hundred  years  ago,  or  at  the  least  six,  in  some 
churches  or  monasteries;  and  in  process  of  time  became  the 
usual  and  customary  way  in  all  churches  throughout  the  world. 
The  day  chosen  for  it  is  the  Sunday  after  Whitsunday,  the  most 
proper  of  any.  For  as  the  festival  of  Whitsunday  is  in  memoiy 
of  the  great  things  done  for  us  by  Ood  the  Holy  Ghost,  Christmas 
and  Easter,  of  what  hath  been  done  by  God  the  Son^  and  all  of 
them  set  forth  the  inestimable  love  of  God  the  Father^  by  whom 
the  Son  was  sent,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  abroad ;  after  such 
particular  notice  taken  of  the  Divine  Persons  singly  and  sepa- 
rately, nothing  could  be  more  suitable  than  to  have  this  festival 
immediately  follow,  wherein  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  all  three 
together :  so  that  the  preceding  festivals  naturally  conclude  in 
this  of  the  present  day. 

And  that  I  may  do  some  justice  to  this  day^s  solemnity,  I 
have  made  choice  of  a  text,  which  is  in  effect  a  prayer  put  up  to 
the  three  Divine  Persons,  imploring  their  aid,  grace,  and  assist- 
ance. It  is  St.  Paul's  prayer^  while  we  consider  him  as  looking 
up  to  the  three  Divine  Persons,  imploring  a  blessing  from  them; 
and  it  is  his  benedictionf  if  you  consider  him  as  imploring  the 
same  for  and  upon  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he  is  writing :  so 
that  the  words  have  a  double  aspect;  are  petitumary^  with 
respect  to  the  Dimne  Persons,  asking  a  blessing  of  them ;  and 
atUhorUoHve^  with  reqpect  to  the  Corinthians,  upon  whom,  as 
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God^s  minister,  by  apostolical  authority,  be  conveys  ibe  blessing 
derived  from  above.  ''  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
"  the  love  of  God,  and  the  conmiunion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
"  with  yon  all.    Anient 

I  must  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  several  parts  of  the 
text,  for  the  better  understanding  of  it :  which  when  I  have 
done,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it. 

''  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'^  Our  common  way 
of  expressing  it  in  the  liturgy  is,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
*'  Christ.^  And  so  many  of  the  old  Greek  copies  and  versions, 
and  ancient  Fathers,  read  this  text  of  St.  Paul :  instead  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  (mr  Lord  Jesus ;  though  the  difference  is  not  very 
material.  The  next  words  are,  "  and  the  love  of  God ;"  that  is, 
of  God  the  Father.  And  so  also  some  Greek  copies,  one  version, 
and  a  Greek  Father  read  the  place.  But  the  other  reading  is 
best  warranted,  and  therefore  rightly  preserved  in  our  transla- 
tion. Qod  the  Father  has  particularly  and  eminently  the  name 
of  God  given  him,  in  the  Scripture  style,  because  he  was  first 
made  known  to  the  world,  and  because  Chxl  the  Son  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  (though  one  God  with  the  Father)  are  yet 
represented  as  submitting  to  inferior  offieee^  and  to  be  emA  by  the 
Father :  and  one  of  them  is  hie  Son,  and  the  other  hie  Spirit^ 
referred  to  him,  as  being  the  Jiret  in  the  Godhead,  and  fountain 
of  both  the  other. 

The  following  words,  "  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'' 
in  the  usual  form^  is  the  feUotoehip  of  the  Holy  Ghoet :  in  which 
there  is  no  more  difference,  than  the  putting  one  English  word 
for  another.  FeUotoehip  is  the  <Ad  word,  and  more  properly 
English,  the  word  communion  being  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 
Our  fitnrgy  being  older  than  the  present  English  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  keeps  the  old  word  fMncehip^  which  the 
people  had  been  used  to  in  the  daily  service.  But  eommumon 
being  thought  the  handsomer  expression  of  the  two,  eSterfelhuh 
ship  became  vulgar,  it  was  chosen  rather  than  the  other. 

The  Amen  at  the  end  of  this  text  has  been  thought  not  to  be 
St.  Paul's,  but  to  have  been  added  by  the  Church  of  Corinth ;  it 
having  been  customary  for  them  to  say  Amen  after  the  reading 
of  this  epistle  to  them.  This  conjecture  is  founded  upon  the 
Amen's  being  wanting  in  some  ancient  copies :  but  since  a  much 
greater  number  of  copies  have  it,  the  conjecture  goes  upon  very 
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slight  grounds.  And  this  is  all  I  thought  necessary  to  be  said, 
in  relation  to  the  words  of  the  text.  I  now  proceed  to  the  matt^. 
My  design  is  to  treat  of  the  nature^  distinction^  tmum,  and  offices 
of  the  three  Divine  Persons  herein  mentioned :  not  in  the  dry 
controversial  way,  which  I  think  not  proper  for  popular  diseouraes, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  sufficient  to  give  every  common 
hearer  a  good  notion  of  what  I  am  talking  about,  and  may  be 
useful  to  him,  in  respect  both  of  his^ti^A  and  prcteties. 

In  the  text,  we  find  first  grebes^  as  coming  from  God  the  Son ; 
then  love,  as  from  Gfod  the  Father;  and  lastly,  communion^  as 
being  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

What  these  three  things  mean,  I  shall  shew,  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  their  distinct  offices. 

The  method  I  intend  is  this : 

I.  To  treat  of  the  nature,  distinction^  union,  and  offices  of  the 
three  Divine  Persons.     And, 

II.  To  intimate  the  use  and  importance  of  these  great  articles 
of  our  Christian  faith. 

I.  I  am  first  to  treat  of  the  nature,  distinction,  union,  and 
offices  of  the  three  Divine  Persons. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  say  something  of  the 
nature  of  each  Person,  that  you  may  the  better  conceive  what 
kind  of  Persons  they  are. 

The  first  and  most  general  distinction  of  all  things  that  are, 
is  into  two  kinds,  created  and  uncreated.  The  nature  of  a  crea^ 
ture  is  this,  that  it  comes  into  being  by  the  order,  will,  and 
pleasure  of  another,  and  may  cease  to  be  whenever  the  Creator 
pleases.  Of  this  kind  are  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  men,  angels, 
and  archangels :  they  are  all  of  a  frail,  changeable  nature ;  they 
might  cease  to  be,  and  sink  into  nothing,  as  from  nothing  they 
came,  were  they  not  supported  by  a  superior  hand.  Only  the 
three  Divine  Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  can  never  fail  or  cease :  they  always  were,  and  always  will 
be;  their  property  is  always  to  exist  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, without  the  help  or  support  of  any  thing  else  whatever, 
being  indeed  the  stay  and  support  of  the  whole  creation^  of  the 
whole  bulk  and  mass  of  beings.  Our  thoughts  are  quite  lost,  as 
often  as  we  think  of  any  person's  existing  before  all  beginning : 
yet  we  are  very  certain  that  so  it  must  be,  or  else  nothing  could 
ever  begin  to  be  at  all.  Whether  one  only,  or  more  Persons 
might  or  do  exist  in  this  most  perfect  and  incomprehensible 
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maimer,  we  could  never  know  by  our  own  reason  alone,  unas- 
aifited  with  Divine  revelation.  But  saored  Writ  sufficiently 
assures  us,  that  three  such  Persons  there  are,  who  have  been 
from  all  eternity  without  banning,  and  who  cannot  but  be  to 
all  eternity ;  and  these  are  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  I  will  not  stand  to  prove  this  to  you  particularly  from 
holy  Scripture,  because  it  would  lead  me  into  a  lai^  field  of 
inquiry,  beyond  the  compass  allowable  in  discourses  of  this 
nature.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  this  is  and  has  been  all 
along  the  faith  of  Christ's  Church,  founded  upon  Scripture :  and 
my  design  now  is  rather  to  tell  you  what  the  true  faith  is,  and 
to  assist  you  in  conceiving  it,  than  to  lay  down  the  particular 
proofs  and  arguments  on  which  it  rests. 

To  conceive  then  rightly  of  the  three  Divine  Persons,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  consider  them  as  being  just  the  reverse  of 
what  creatures  are ;  not  frail,  mutable,  or  depending  on  any  one's 
pleasure ;  not  as  beginning  to  be,  or  capable  of  ever  ceasing  to 
be;  but  as  being  perfect  and  unchangeable,  all-sufficient,  and 
independent,  without  beginning,  and  without  possibility  of  ever 
coming  to  an  end.  Such  is  the  nature  of  these  three;  and  for 
that  reason  they  are  all  properly  Divine, 

2.  After  this  brief  account  of  their  nature,  I  may  next  con- 
sider their  distinction.  They  are  constantly  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  distinct  from  each  other :  the  Father  is  not  the  Son,  nor 
is  the  Holy  Ohost  either  of  the  other  two.  They  are  described, 
as  any  other  distinct  persons  are,  by  different  characters  and 
offices.  This  is  so  plain  through  every  page  almost  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  it  were  needless  to  instance  in  particulars.  The 
Father  is  said  to  send^  the  Son  to  be  sent^  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
proceed,  or  go  forth.  The  Father  is  represented  as  one  witness, 
and  the  Son  as  another  witness:  the  Son  as  one  comforter^  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  another  comforter,  not  both  one  comforter.  The 
Father  is  introduced  as  speaking  to  the  Son,  and  the  Son  as 
speaking  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ohost  as  delivering  com* 
mands  from  both.  These  and  a  multitude  of  other  particulars 
plainly  prove  their  distinction  one  from  another ;  which  being 
analogous  to,  and  nearly  resembling  the  distinction  of  persons 
among  men,  or  angels,  or  other  rational  creatures,  we  therefore 
presume  to  call  it  a  personal  distinction,  and  to  call  the  three 
three  Persons. 

3.  But  as  there  is  a  distinction  amongst  them,  there  is  also  an 
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wnian,  a  very  dose  and  unexpresaible  union,  among  the  Diirine 
Three.  And  though  Scripture  every  where  represents  these 
three  Persons  as  DiwM^  and  every  one  singly  CM  and  Lord; 
yet  the  same  Scriptures  do  as  constantly  teach  that  there  is  but 
ofM  God  and  one  Lord.  From  whence  it  evidently  follows,  that 
these  three  are  om  Ood  and  om  Loird.  And  if  such  an  imperfect 
union  as  that  of  hulband  and  voifo  be  reascm  sufficient  to  make 
them  twain  to  be  on»fteA ;  and  if  the  union  of  a  good  man  to 
Ghrist  shall  suffice  to  make  them  in  a  certain  sense  one  tpirii\ 
how  much  more  shall  tiie  incomparably  doser  and  infinitely 
higher  union  of  the  three  Divine  Persons  one  with  anotiier,  be 
sufficient  to  denominate  them  one  God  or  one  Lord!  There  is  no 
other  union  like  it»  or  second  to  it ;  an  union  of  will,  presence, 
power^  glory,  and  all  perfections :  an  union  so  inseparable  and 
unalterable,  that  no  one  of  the  Persons  ever  was  or  ever  oould 
be  without  the  other  two ;  it  bdng  as  necessary  for  the  three 
to  be,  and  to  act  together,  as  to  i^  ol  ail;  which  is  the  perfection 
of  unity,  and  the  strongest  conjunction  possible. 

Our  blessed  Lord  therefore  intimates,  that  he  and  the  Father 
are  one :  and  they  are  represented  by  St.  John  in  his  Revelations, 
as  being  one  temple^,  and  as  having  but  one  ^irone^y  and  making 
but  one  light. 

The  Holy  Ghost  likewise  is  represented  as  being  one  with  tiie 
Father,  as  much  as  the  toul  of  num  is  one  with  the  man  whose 
soul  it  is^.  And  they  are  all  three  together  said  to  be  oim; 
**  these  three  are  one  V'  which  though  a  disputed  text,  is  yet  not 
vnthout  very  many  and  very  considerable  appeaianoes  of  being 
truly  genuine.  The  doctrine  however  is  certain  from  many  other 
places  of  Scripture,  whatever  becomes  of  that  text ;  and  the  vnitg 
of  three  Persons  in  one  Godhead  sufficiently  revealed,  as  well  as 
their  distinction.  Neither  is  there  any  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  three  tilings  may  be  three  and  one  in  different  respects; 
distinct  enough  to  be  threey  and  yet  united  enough  to  be  oii^  ,- 
distinct  without  division,  united  without  confusion.  These 
therefore  together  are  the  one  Lord  God  of  the  Christians,  whom 
we  worship,  and  into  whom  we  have  been  baptized. 

I  proceed  now,  after  considering  what  the  Divine  Persons  are 
in  themselves,  to  observe  also  what  their  offices  are,  relative  to  us. 
We  are  taught  in  our  common  and  excellent  Church  Catechism, 

*  I  Cor.  vi.  17.        ^  Rev.  xxi.  aa.         «  Rev.  xxii.  i.        *  i  Cor.  ii.  11. 

•  I  John  V.  7. 
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taken  from  Scripture,  to  believe  in  Qod  the  Father  who  mad$ 
UB,  in  God  the  Son  who  redeemed  us,  and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  hath  sanctified  us.  So  that  the  peculiar  offices  of  the  three 
Divine  Persons  are,  to  create^  redeem,  and  sanctify.  To  the 
Father  it  peculiarly  belongs  to  create^  to  the  Son  to  redeem,  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify.  The  Father  is  God  the  Creator,  the 
Son  is  Gk>d  the  Redeemer,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Gk>d  the  Sanctifier. 
Which  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  neither  the  Son  nor 
Holy  Ghost  were  concerned  in  creating;  nor  as  if  neither  the 
Father  nor  Holy  Ghost  were  concerned  in  redeeming ;  nor  as  if 
neither  Father  nor  Scm  were  concerned  in  saThctifying.  All  the 
three  Persons  concur  in  every  work;  all  the  three  together 
create,  redeem,  and  sanctify :  but  each  Person  is  represented,  in 
Scripture,  as  having  his  more  peculiar  part  or  province  in  regard 
to  these  several  offices ;  on  account  of  which  peculiarity,  over 
and  above  what  is  common  to  all,  one  is  more  eminently  and 
emphatically  Creator,  another  Redeemer,  and  a  third  Sanctijler. 
So  much  as  is  common  to  all,  serves  to  intimate  their  union  one 
with  the  other :  and  so  much  as  is  peculiar  to  any  one,  in  like 
manner  serves  to  keep  up  the  notion  of  their  distinction.  We 
may  observe  something  of  like  nature  in  the  words  of  the  text. 
**  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  God  the  Father  giveth 
grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  likewise  giveth  grace,  and  is  particu- 
larly called  the  Spirit  of  grace ;  and  grace  is  the  common  gift  of 
the  whole  Trinity:  but  yet  here  it  is  peculiarly  attributed  to 
Christ,  as  his  gift  and  blessing,  and  denoting  the  special  grace 
of  redemption.  The  next  words  are,  "  the  love  of  God,''  that  is, 
of  God  the  Father.  We  read  of  the  "  love  of  Christ,''  and  of 
the  '*  love  of  the  Spirit  C^  and  love  is  common  to  the  whole 
Trinity,  for  ^  Qod  is  love.*"  But  here  one  particular  kind  of 
love,  the  love  of  the  Father  in  sending  his  Son  to  redeem  us,  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify  us,  is  intended. 

The  last  words  are,  ''and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Now  there  is  a  communion  both  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  with 
every  good  man ;  according  to  what  our  Lord  says,  "  If  any  man 
**  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
^  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him^.** 
Every  good  man  is  the  temple  of  the  whole  Trinity,  which  has 
communion  with  him,  and  abides  in  him ;  as  is  plain  from  innu- 

'  John  xiv.  33. 
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merable  texts  of  Scripture.  But,  in  this  text,  one  special  and 
peculiar  kind  of  communumy  appertaining  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
signified. 

One  thing  however  is  observable,  that  though  St.  Paul  might 
have  indifferently  applied  ffrace,  or  fotw,  or  eommunian^  to  either 
Father,  or  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  or  to  all  together ;  yet  he  ohose 
rather  to  make  the  characters  several  and  disiinctf  to  keep  up  the 
more  lively  sense  of  the  distinction  of  persons  and  offices. 
Having  intimated  as  much  as  is  needful,  of  the  nature,  disHnC' 
iion,  uniofij  and  offices  of  the  three  Divine  Persons  of  the  ever 
blessed  Trinity,  I  now  design  very  briefly, 

n.  To  intimate  likewise  the  importance  and  use  of  these 
great  articles  of  our  Christian  faith.  The  importance  of  those 
weighty  truths  may  be  judged  of  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  as  well  as  from  the  concern  which  God  hath  shewn  to 
inculcate  and  fix  them  upon  our  hearts  and  minds. 

I.  From  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  If  there  really  be 
three  such  Divine  Persons  as  I  have  described,  (and  no  one  can 
doubt  of  it,  that  reads  the  Scripture  without  prejudice,)  it  must 
have  been  as  necessary  to  let  mankind  into  some  knowledge  of 
them  all,  as  it  is  that  we  should  have  right  and  just  sentiments 
of  any  one.  For  there  is  no  having  a  right  apprehension  of  any 
one,  without  knowing  what  relation  he  stands  under  to  the  other 
two.  To  know  or  conceive  of  Gk>d  as  a  single  Person,  is  to  know 
Qod  very  imperfectly,  or  is  rather  a  false  conception  of  Gk>d.  It 
is  therefore  of  as  great  concernment  to  know  that  Gk>d  is  three 
Persons,  (supposing  it  really  so,)  as  it  is  to  conceive  truly,  rightly, 
and  justly  of  God.  Further,  if  there  really  be  three  Divine  Per- 
sons, it  is  as  necessary  that  man  should  be  acquainted  with  it, 
as  it  is  that  he  should  direct  his  worship  where  it  is  due,  and  to 
whom  it  belongs.  For  if  all  honour  and  glory  and  adoration 
be  due  to  every  Person,  as  much  as  to  any ;  it  was  highly  requi- 
site that  a  creature  made  for  worship,  as  man  is,  should  be 
instructed  where  and  to  whom  to  pay  it.  To  offer  it  to  any 
single  Person  only,  when  it  is  claimable  by  three^  is  defrauding 
the  other  two  of  their  just  dues,  and  is  not  honouring  God  per- 
fectly, or  in  full  measure  and  proportion.  Besides,  how  shall  any 
one  Person /tM^  claim  all  our  homage  and  adoration  to  himself, 
and  not  acquaint  us  that  there  are  two  Persons  more,  who  have 
an  equal  claim  to  it,  and  ought  therefore  to  receive  equal  ac- 
knowledgments I 
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Add  to  this,  that  if  a  man  is  to  be  trained  up  to  a  knowledge  of 
Ood  here,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  ^^  see  God  as  he  is^"^  in  the 
life  that  shall  be  hereafter ;  it  seems  highly  requisite  that  he 
should  know  at  least  how  many  and  what  Persons  stand  in  that 
character^  that  by  his  acquaintance  with  them  now,  in  such  mea- 
sure as  is  proper  to  this  state,  he  may  attract  such  love  and 
esteem  for  them  here,  as  may  prepare  him  for  the  fuller  vision 
and  fruition  of  the  same  hereafter.  Thus  far  I  have  presumed 
to  plead,  from  the  very  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself. 
But  to  this  I  must  add, 

2.  That  this  reasoning  is  abundantly  confirmed,  from  the  con- 
cern that  Gh>d  hath  shewn  to  imprint  and  inculcate  this  so  neces- 
sary and  saving  belief  upon  us.  I  shall  not  here  cite  the  many 
texts  of  Scripture  bearing  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  engaging  us  to  place  our  hope,  trust, 
and  confidence  in  them  all,  and  to  pay  our  worship  to  them.  This 
would  be  too  large  a  task,  and  is  a  work  more  proper  for  a  divinity 
chair  than  for  the  pulpit.  But  I  shall  single  out  two  or  three  con- 
siderations appearing  to  me  of  great  force;  leaving  you  at  leisure 
to  consult  the  Scriptures  themselves,  for  the  many  and  plain  tes- 
timonies of  the  Divinity  of  the  three  Persons. 

You  will  observe,  that  as  soon  as  ever  our  Lord  had  given  his 
disciples  commission  to  form  a  church,  he  instructs  them  to  bap- 
tize in  the  name  of  the  Father^  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  was  the  one  short  and  important  lesson  to  be  first  in- 
stilled and  inculcated  into  the  new  converts  through  every 
nation.  From  whence  we  may  justly  infer,  that  the  faith  in 
these  three  Persons  as  Divine^  in  opposition  to  all  the  gods  of 
the  Gentiles,  was  to  be  the  fundamental  article  of  Christianity, 
the  distinguishing  character  of  the  true  religion.  Such  care  has 
been  taken  to  impress  the  belief  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity  upon 
the  minds  of  all  Christ's  disciples. 

Another  thing  I  would  observe,  not  so  obvious  perhaps  as  the 
former,  but  not  less  worthy  of  notice ;  and  that  is,  how  the  whole 
scheme  and  frame  of  the  Divine  dispensations  seem  purposely 
calculated  to  introduce  men  gradually  into  the  knowledge  of 
these  three  Persons.  This  appears  all  the  way  down  from  the 
faU  of  Adam,  to  the  completion  and  perfection  of  all  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  might  justly  wonder  why  man, 
created  after  Gh>d's  image,  should  be  so  soon  sufiered  to  fall ; 
and  why,  after  his  fall,  such  a  vast  preparation,  such  a  long  train 
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should  be  laid  for  his  recovery,  that  there  should  be  no  way  for 
it  but  by  means  of  a  Redeemer  to  mediate,  to  intercede,  to  suflfer 
for  him,  to  raise  and  restore  him,  and  at  length  to  judge  him. 
Why  might  not  the  thing  have  been  done  in  a  much  diorter  and 
easier  way !  Why  might  not  €k>d  the  Father  (so  graciously  dis- 
posed towards  all  his  creatures)  have  eingly  had  the  honour  of 
pardoning,  restoring,  raising,  and  judging  mankind!  Or  sop* 
posing  both  the  Father  and  Son  joined  in  the  work,  why  should 
it  be  still  left,  as  it  were,  unfinished  and  incomplete^  though  in  the 
hands  of  both,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Jlofy  Ohosi  f  Gan 
any  doubt  be  made,  whether  God  the  Father  singly  was  able  or 
willing  to  do  all  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  done  for  us ;  to  work 
miracles,  to  shed  gifts,  to  sanctify  and  purify  man's  nature,  and 
to  qualify  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  God !  These  things  must 
appear  strange  and  unaccountable,  full  of  darkness  and  impene- 
trable mystery.  But  our  wonder  ceases  as  soon  as  we  consider 
that  mankind  were  to  be  gradually  let  into  the  knowledge  of 
three  Divine  Persons,  and  not  one  only;  that  we  were  to  be 
equally  obliged  to  every  one  of  them,  that  so  we  might  be  trained 
up  to  place  our  love,  our  fear,  and  trust  in  all,  and  pay  acknow- 
ledgments suitable  to  their  high  quality  and  perfections.  This 
is  the  reason  of  that  long  train  and  vast  preparation  in  man's 
redemption:  and  with  this  view,  there  appear  so  many  characters 
of  consummate  wisdom  all  the  way,  that  nothing  can  furnish  us 
with  a  more  charming  and  august  idea  of  the  Divine  dispensa- 
tions from  first  to  last.  Consider  but  a  little  our  Lord'^s  conduct, 
when  he  was  going  to  take  his  leave  of  his  disciples,  and  what  he 
said  to  them  upon  that  occasion :  "  It  is  expedient,^  says  he, 
''  for  you,  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter 
"  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto 
"  you  8.'^  And  in  another  place,  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and 
*'  he  shall  send  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with 
'*  you  for  ever**.""  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Could  the  dis- 
ciples want  any  other  comforter^  when  he  had  told  them,  in  the 
same  chapter,  that  he  himself  and  the  Father  should  come  and 
make  their  abode  with  them^;  and  when  he  had  determined  him- 
self to  be  with  them  "alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ^," 
what  occasion  could  they  have  for  any  other  comforter  f  Or  what 
comforter  could  do  more  or  greater  things  than  the  Father  and 
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Son  could  do,  by  their  constant  presence  with  them  ?  But  the 
reason  of  the  whole  procedure  is  very  plain  and  manifest.  The 
Holy  Ghost,  the  third  Person  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  was  to 
be  introduced  with  advantage,  to  do  as  great  and  signal  things 
for  mankind,  as  either  Father  or  Son  had  done ;  that  so  he  like- 
wise might  partake  of  the  same  Divine  honours,  and  share  with 
them  in  glory :  and  thus  Father,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost  might  be 
acknowledged  as  one  Gh>d,  blessed  for  ever. 

It  can  never  be  imagined  that  an  all-wise  Gh>d,  jealous  of  his 
honour,  and  strictly  prohibiting  all  crecUure  worship^  would  ever 
have  laid  such  a  scheme  as  has  been  laid  to  magnify  two  ereaiuree^ 
and  to  raise  them  to  such  a  height  of  honour  and  dignity,  as  to 
be  made  partakers  of  that  glory  and  worship  which  can  be  due 
to  God  only.  No,  certainly ;  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
no  ereaiuree^  but  strictly  Divine,  and  of  the  same  true  and  eternal 
Godhead  with  the  Father  himself.  In  this  faith  was  the  Church 
founded ;  in  this  faith  have  the  renowned  martyrs  and  confessors 
of  old  lived  and  died ;  in  the  same  faith  are  all  the  churches  of 
the  Christian  world  instructed  and  ediiied  at  this  day.  Let  it 
therefore  be  the  especial  care  and  concern  of  every  one  here  pre- 
sent, to  continue  firm,  steadfast,  and  unshaken  in  this  faith ;  and 
never  to  be  moved  from  it  by  the  ''disputers  of  this  world;" 
who  are  permitted  for  a  while  to  gainsay  and  oppose  it,  for  a 
trial  and  exercise  to  others,  that  "  they  which  are  approved  may 
"  be  made  manifest."  Persevere  in  paying  all  honour,  worship, 
and  praise  to  the  three  blessed  Persons ;  knowing  how  great  and 
how  Divine  they  are,  and  how  securely  they  may  be  confided  in. 
And  let  the  intimate  union  they  have  one  with  another  put  us  in 
mind  of  that  brotherly  love  and  union  which  ought  to  be  among 
Christians ;  that  we  may  become,  as  it  were,  one  heart  and  one 
soul,  knit  together  in  one  faith,  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  bond  of  peace.  So  may  the  "grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
"  Christ,"  and  the  "  love  of  God  the  Father,''  and  the  "  commu- 
"  nion  of  the  Holy  Ghost/'  be  with  us  all  evermore. 
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EOOLBSIASTBS  vii.  I4. 

In  the  day  0/ prosperity  he  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  con- 
sider: God  also  hath  set  the  one  over  against  ^  other^  to  the  end 
that  man  shotddfind  nothing  after  him. 

The  words  which  I  have  here  cited  are  in  some  measure 
obscure,  and  of  doubtful  meaning;  which  is  no  fault  of  the 
translationy  since  the  original  itself  is  here  also  ambiguous,  aad 
fairly  capable  of  more  meanings  than  one. 

Our  translators  have  left  a  latitude  in  their  version  of  the 
place,  not  taking  upon  them  to  determine  the  sense  where  the 
generality  of  the  expression  in  the  original  had  left  it  unde- 
termined ;  lest  they  should  thereby  forestall  the  reader^e  judg- 
ment, and  make  a  comment  instead  of  a  translation.  A  safe  and 
prudent  rule  in  translations,  to  leave  a  text  in  the  same  doubtful 
state  wherein  it  was  found ;  rather  than  to  fix  and  determine  it 
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to  a  certain  meaning,  upon  uncertain  conjectures.  It  may  be 
left  to  commentators,  whose  proper  business  it  is,  to  point  out 
some  determinate  sense  for  a  reader  to  fix  upon :  and  if  it  be 
not  certainly  the  true  sense,  yet  if  it  be  a  good  sense,  and  as 
probable  as  any  other,  it  may  very  well  pass  for  the  true  one, 
till  a  truer  can  be  found. 

Now  as  to  the  text  before  us,  the  first  words  of  it,  '*  In  the 
*'  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful,^  have  no  difficulty:  the  sense  is 
plain  and  obvious,  and  thus  far  interpreters  are  agreed.  The 
next  clause,  *'  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider,^  may  well 
enough  bear  to  be  changed  into  this :  but  consider  also  the  day  of 
adversity;  that  is,  look  backwards  or  forwards  to  the  day  0/ ad- 
versity ;  as  being  that  which  went  before,  and  may  also  ensue 
upon  the  day  of  prosperity :  for  God  hath  set  the  one  over  against 
the  other ;  so  I  render  this  clause,  (instead  of  ''  God  also  hath 
''  set/'  &c.)  the  better  to  preserve  the  connection  and  coherence 
of  one  part  with  another.  The  last  words  of  the  text  are  the 
most  obscure  of  any,  and  capable  of  divers  meanings ;  *'  to  the 
*'  end  that  man  should  find  nothing  after  him."  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  a  tedious  recital  of  the  several  constructions 
put  upon  them  by  different  interpreters;  some  referring  the 
words,  after  him,  to  man^  the  nearest  antecedent ;  and  others,  I 
think  rightly,  to  God^  the  more  remote.  Instead  of  the  words, 
^  to  the  end  that  man  should  find  nothing  after  him,*"  I  should 
rather  choose  another  rendering,  which  the  words  of  the  original 
wiU  very  well  bear,  and  which  makes  the  sense  more  natural  and 
coherent ;  in  such  a  way  (order,  or  method)  that  man  can  find 
nothing  after  him :  nothing  after  God,  nothing  to  correct  or  justly 
complain  of.  The  whole  verse  then  may,  I  conceive,  be  thus 
rightly  paraphrased : 

"  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful^  receiving  and  enjoying  the 
**'  blessings  of  Heaven  with  thankfulness  and  cheerfulness ;  but 
^*'  consider  also  the  day  of  adversity,  as  what  went  before,  or  may 
''  again  return  :  for  God  hath  set  the  one  over  against  the  other,  in 
''  such  a  way ;  he  hath  so  mingled  and  tempered  prosperity  and 
*^  adversity  together,  and  hath  so  exactly  balanced  one  with  the 
''  other,  that  no  man,  after  him,  can  find  any  thing  to  correct  or 
^<  complain  of  with  any  reason ;  nothing  wiser  or  better  can  be 
<>  contrived  or  thought  on,  for  the  due  government  of  the  moral 
^'  world,  after  what  unerring  wisdom  has  once  fixed  and  settled." 

The  text,  thus  understood,  will  lead  me  to  discourse  upon  the 
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manifold  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  in  the  various  turns  and 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs ;  the  interchangeable  successions  of 
judgments  and  mercies,  whether  towards  particular  men,  or 
whole  bodies  of  men,  churches,  and  kingdoms ;  the  revolutions 
of  states,  and  fortune  of  empires,  public  calamities  and  pnUic 
blessings  returning  in  their  appointed  seasons :  a  subject  nsefnl 
at  all  times,  and  particularly  suitable  to  this  day's  solemnity. 
For  though  (God  be  thanked)  the  blessings  which  we  now  com- 
memorate may  turn  our  thoughts  chiefly  to  the  brighter  side  of 
Divine  Providence;  yet  both  the  advice  of  the  text,  and  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  call  upon  us  to  consider  the  dark  side  also. 
We  shall  have  no  full  sense  of  the  mercies  we  enjoy,  till  we  look 
back  to '  the  calamities  which  we  once  lay  under :  neither  shall 
we  be  in  a  right  disposition  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  we 
have,  unless  we  look  forward  to  the  great  uncertainty  and  insta- 
bility of  all  things  here  below ;  how  suddenly  adversity  may 
overtake  us,  and  a  cloud  overshadow  us,  amidst  our  rejoicings. 
We  have  had  our  days  of  prosperity  and  our  days  of  adversity, 
as  all  other  nations  also  have  had  theirs :  ''  God  hath  set  the 
"  one  over  against  the  other,''  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  Pro- 
vidence, to  chastise,  try,  exercise,  or  improve  mankind.  His 
goodness  is  chiefly  seen  in  one,  his  justice  in  the  other ;  his 
wisdom  and  his  power  in  both.     In  discoursing  further, 

I.  I  shall  first  observe,  in  the  general,  that  we  ought  to 
look  up  to  God  as  the  supreme  Author  both  of  calamities  and 
blessings. 

II.  I  shall  apply  the  general  doctrine  to  the  particular  case 
of  our  late  troubles,  and  our  deliverance  from  them  in  the  happy 
Restoration, 

III.  I  shall  point  out  the  proper  use  and  improvement  to  be 
made  of  all. 

I.  I  am,  first,  to  observe,  in  the  general,  that  we  ought  always 
to  look  up  to  God,  as  the  supreme  Author  both  of  calamities  and 
blessings.  His  Providence  steers  and  governs  all  things  both  in 
heaven  and  earth.  Every  seemingly  uncertain  chance  or  wan- 
dering casualty  is  directed  to  its  proper  end  by  his  unerring 
wisdom.  Not  a  hair  of  «ny  man's  head  perishes,  nor  so  much 
as  a  sparrow  falls,  but  by  his  guidance  or  permission.  Second 
causes  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  first  mover :  even  the 
voluntary  counsels  and  contrivances  of  moral  agents  are  all  con- 
ducted by  his  rule  and  governance ;  and  are  so  curiously  wrought 
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in  and  interwoven  with  his  eternal  purposes,  as  to  make  up,  in 
the  whole,  one  entire,  uniform,  and  beautiful  contexture.  He 
hath  the  hearts  and  wills  of  all  men  under  his  sovereign  com- 
mand, winding  and  turning  them  by  secret  and  irresistible 
influences,  to  bring  about  his  own  good  and  great  designs.  So 
that  all  events,  whether  calamitous  or  prosperous,  are  in  the  last 
result  to  be  ascribed  to  his  direetice  or  permUsite  Providence : 
which  I  may  sh^w  a  little  more  particularly,  first  of  ealamities, 
and  next  of  blessinps. 

I.  As  to  calamities,  it  is  said,  "  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city, 
^'  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it^T  And  in  another  place; 
''  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness :  I  make  peace,  and 
<<  create  evil :  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things  ^  :"  that  is,  either 
by  direction  or  permission.  Accordingly,  David  scrupled  not  to 
say,  that  the  Lard  had  bidden  Shimei  to  curse  Aim^.  And  Absa- 
lom'^s  wickedness  in  reibeliing  against  his  royal  father,  and  going 
in  unto  his  father's  concubines^ j  were  a  judgment  of  GK>d  upon 
David,  'consequent  upon  Qod'^s  avenging  sentence  pronounced 
against  him  in  the  matter  of  Uriah.  For  ''  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
"  Behold,  I  will  raise  up  evil  against  thee  out  of  thine  own  house, 
**  and  I  will  take  thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  and  give  them  unto 
"  thy  neighbour,  and  he  shall  lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  sight  of 
"  this  sun.  For  thou  didst  it  secretly :  but  I  will  do  this  thing 
^*  before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun^."  When  God  sees  fit  to 
execute  vengeance,  he  unties  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  lets 
them  loose  to  commit  all  uncleanness  and  iniquity  with  greedi- 
ness. He  withdraws  his  protecting  arm,  for  a  time,  from  those 
whom  he  has  once  determined  to  chastise.  And  in  such  a  case 
it  is  all  one  to  him,  whether  the  fury  of  wild  beasts  or  that  of 
wilder  men  be  let  in  upon  them  to  execute  his  righteous  judg- 
ments. This  is  no  reflection  upon  his  holiness,  or  unspotted 
purity ;  as  if  he  either  stood  in  need  of  men's  wickedness,  or 
were  consenting  unto  it:  but  it  is  a  marvellous  instance  of  Divine 
wisdom  in  conducting  all  things  to  some  excellent  purpose,  that 
the  very  worst  of  all  shall  not  return  useless  or  empty  \  but  the 
very  things  which  of  all  others  are  the  most  displeasing  and 
hateful  to  him,  shall  yet  be  turned  to  a  good  use,  and  made  to 
serve  the  ends  of  his  glory;  while  the  wicked  actors  either  design 
nothing  of  it,  or  design  the  quite  contrary.     To  them  remains 

*  Amos  iii.  6.      *>  Isa.  xlv.  7.      "  3  Sam.  xvi.  10, 11.       <*  a  Sam.  xvi.  23. 
«  3  Sam.  zii.  II,  la. 
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Bhame  and  confusion  of  face,  for  the  evil  of  their  doings :  to  Um 
glory  and  praise,  for  bringing  pood  out  of  evil.  Thus  the  serpetU 
was  suffered  to  beguile  Eve^  and  Eve  to  deceive  Adam,  which 
brought  on  a  curse  upon  them  and  theirs :  but  out  of  this  mischief 
was  made  to  spring  up  an  everlasting  covenant  of  mercy ;  and 
the  curse  was  thereby  converted  into  a  Messing.  Joseph  was 
meanly  and  maliciously  sold  into  Egypt  by  his  inhuman  bre- 
thren :  they  did  wickedly  therein,  but  God  was  ^se  and  gracious 
in  permitting  it,  as  fully  appeared  by  what  followed  after.  God 
suffered  Satan  to  afflict  Job  in  a  very  grievous  measure :  but 
then  he  made  it  subservient  to  Job's  happiness  and  to  his  own 
glory.  In  like  manner  he  suffered  Judas  to  betray,  and  the  Jews 
to  crucify  our  blessed  Saviour :  they  acted  wickedly,  exceeding 
wickedly ;  but  God  was  very  just  and  kind  in  permitting  them 
so  to  do,  to  bring  about  the  great  and  glorious  purposes  of  man's 
redemption. 

Such  is  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Almighty  Gh>d  in  con- 
ducting all  events  to  his  own  glory ;  and  making  both  wicked 
men  and  devils  undesigning  instruments  to  execute  his  all-wise 
and  secret  counsels. 

The  ends  which  God  hath  to  serve,  in  any  great  calamities,  are 
many  and  various,  and  often  dark  and  mysterious ;  that  it  may 
be  hard  to  know  on  what  special  errand  they  come,  and  whether 
they  be  designed  more  for  trial  and  exercise,  than  for  vengeanee 
or  punishment.  Only  in  naiional  visitations  we  may  reasonably 
judge^  for  the  most  part,  that  one  particular  end  and  design  of 
them  is  correction  and  chastisement  for  national  sins.  This  was 
manifest  all  along  in  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation.  The  cala- 
mities they  suffered  by  steord^  pestilence,  famine^  or  captieity,  were 
all  so  many  judgments  upon  them,  bearing  a  visible,  reference 
and  proportion  to  the  nature,  number,  and  aggravations  of  their 
sins  and  impieties.  And  the  reason  given  by  Almighty  God,  in 
the  case  of  the  Amorites,  whom  he  would  not  finally  cut  off 
before  their  iniquities  were  /ull^,  seems  to  carry  in  it  the  force 
of  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  observation  in  general ;  and 
may  give  light  into  the  methods  of  God'^s  vindictive  dealings  with 
whole  nations  or  communities.  From  the  consideration  of  cala- 
mities  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  a  more  pleasing  prospect,  namely, 
to  that  of  blessings. 

2.  The  very  name  of  blessings  intimates  their  author  and 
'  Gen.  XV.  16. 
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speaks  their  Dimne  original.  The  common  sentiments  of  roan- 
kind^  uppn  which  the  custom  of  speech  is  formed,  seem  to  agree 
in  this ;  that  prosperous  events  are  the  blessings  of  Providence 
and  the  gifts  of  God.  And  they  ought  indeed  to  be  esteemed  of 
as  such^  being  more  peculiarly  and  eminently  his  works.  They 
are  what  he  particularly  delights,  and,  as  it  were,  triumphs  in ; 
and  more  abundantly  displays  his  power  in  effecting.  They  fall 
in  with  his  primary  and  original  design  in  creating  us ;  which 
was  no  other  than  to  set  forth  his  own  goodness,  and  to  promote 
our  welfare  and  happiness.  And  though  calamities  are,  in  their 
season,  necessary  to  this  very  end ;  yet  it  is  that  necessity  alone 
which  makes  them  eligible :  for  God  "  does  not  afflict  willingly, 
"  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men." 

Besides  that  afflictions  and  troubles  are,  for  the  most  part, 
owing  rather  to  God's  permissive,  than  directing  Providence ; 
and  are  often  little  more  than  the  natural  fruits  and  consequence 
of  men's  sins.  As  when  animosities  run  high,  and  ambition  and 
avarice,  and  other  vile  affections  reign  ;  when  public  spiritedness 
decays,  and  religion  declines,  and  charity  waxes  cold ;  the  natural 
effect  and  result  hereof  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  desolation, 
the  misery,  the  ruins  of  a  land  :  so  that  men  may  justly  blame 
themselves  for  the  calamities  of  their  own  making.  But  bless- 
ings and  comforts  are  more  directly  and  plainly  the  work  of  God. 
No  device  or  art  of  man  could  ever  be  able  to  procure  even  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life,  without  God's  special  assistance :  and 
as  to  extraordinary  turns  and  revolutions  of  State,  such  as  we 
this  day  conunemorate,  his  interposal  in  such  cases  is  often  clear 
and  manifest.  They  are  brought  about  by  surprising  incidents, 
and  by  some  marvellous  train  of  providences ;  to  shew  that  the 
whole  contriring,  conducting,  and  completing  them  are  entirely 
his.     I  proceed  then, 

II.  To  apply  the  general  doctrine  to  the  particular  case  of 
our  late  troubles,  and  our  deliverance  from  them  in  the  happy 
Restoration, 

We  must  first  take  a  brief,  summary  survey  of  those  cala- 
mities, under  which  this  Church  and  nation  had  for  many  years 
groaned.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  peruse  the  black 
history  of  those  rebellious  times,  will  there  find  such  amazing 
circumstances  of  distraction,  horror,  and  confusion,  as  are  scarce 
to  be  paralleled  in  any  Christian  annals :  such  insolencies, 
oppressions,  rapines,  murders,  treasons,  so  openly  carried  on. 
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without  remorse  or  shame,  among  Chrigtians^  reformed  Ghriatr 
ians,  neighbours  of  the  same  kingdom,  and  brethren  of  the  same 
household ;  and  all  this  with  such  a  glozing  show  of  piety  and 
devotion,  with  hands  and  eyes  lift  up  to  heaven,  seeking  the  Lard, 
as  the  phrase  then  was :  such  a  scene,  I  believe,  as  was  never 
before  seen  or  heard  of;  and  when  it  was,  might  have  made  a 
generous  mind  almost  disdain  the  relation  he  bears  to  the  q^mm, 
or  even  to  blush  for  the  reproach  of  being  reckoned  to  the  tindn 
Misguided  zealots  took  upon  them  to  set  rules  to  their  superiors ; 
to  trample  on  all  laws,  sacred  or  dvil;  to  involve  three  kingdoms 
in  a  dreadful  war,  wherein  we  lost  above  two  hundred  thousand 
lives;  the  bravest  blood  of  the  country  spilled,  the  worthiest 
families  stripped,  plundered,  and  undone.  Under  pretence  of 
espousing  liberty  and  property^  those  wretched  patriots  pulled 
down  all  the  ancient  fences  made  for  the  security  of  both ;  shew- 
ing at  length  what  kind  of  liberty  it  was  that  they  affected: 
liberty  to  imprison,  banish,  plunder,  and  destroy  all  that  had 
either  loyalty  to  provoke  their  resentments,  or  revenues  to  sup- 
ply their  avarice:  liberty  first  to  deface,  spoil,  and  crush  the 
monarchy  and  next  to  accuse  and  condemn,  and  in  the  end  to 
murder  the  man :  liberty  to  tread  under  foot  all  authorities,  to 
set  up  and  pull  down  parliaments^  or  to  model  them  at  pleasure ; 
to  abolish  a  whole  House  of  Peers^  and  almost  to  extinguish  the 
nobility^  raising  up  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace  to  usurp  their 
places :  in  a  word,  liberty  to  turn  a  kingdom  upside  down,  and 
to  leave  it  languishing,  and  well  nigh  expiring  in  its  miserable 
distractions  and  most  deplorable  confusions.  Such  was  the  sad 
and  mournful  estate  of  this  unhappy  island  in  its  civil  capacity. 
But  its  religious  one  was  still  worse,  and  of  more  melancholy 
consideration ;  inasmuch  as  the  concernments  of  it  are  higher, 
and  reach  further  than  the  other.  Our  excellent  Church  was 
soon  vanquished  and  trodden  down,  after  the  King,  its  nursing 
father,  had  lost  his  head  in  defence  of  it.  When  monarchy  once 
failed,  episcopacy  could  not  long  survive :  that  venerable,  ancient, 
apostolical  order  fell  a  sacrifice  to  misguided  zeal  and  bUnd 
popular  fury.  Then  began  conceited  ignorance  to  triumph  wide 
and  far  over  learning  and  sound  knowledge ;  novelty  over  anti- 
quity; confusion  over  order;  schism,  heresy,  and  blasphemy, 
over  unity,  orthodoxy,  and  sincere  piety.  This  was  refining  upon 
the  Church  of  England  !  these  our  reformers ! 

It  were  endless  to  proceed  in  the  melancholy  story  of  the 
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Churchy  and  most  deplorable  state  of  religion  in  those  times; 
when  it  seemed  all  to  degenerate  into  a  solemn  cant,  or  into  the 
vilest  hjrpocrisy;  was  mostly  outside,  cover,  and  pretence,  to 
beguile  some  persons  out  of  their  estates^  and  others  out  of  their 
lives. 

But  I  forbear :  let  us  come  to  the  consideration  of  God's  over- 
ruling providence  in  those  sad  calamities.  It  may  sound  harsh 
to  say  it,  but  so  it  was ;  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  all  this. 
Those  deplorable  distractions  were  his  judgments ;  the  enraged 
multitudes  were  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance :  and  what  they 
did  wickedly,  traitorously,  rebelliously,  was  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  wisely,  righteously,  and  even 
graciously  permitted.  Perhaps  for  the  trial  and  exercise  of  good 
men,  to  improve  their  virtues,  and  to  heighten  their  rewards : 
perhaps,  to  teach  us,  by  dear-bought  experience,  to  set  the 
higher  price  and  value  upon  good  order  and  regularity,  and  to 
make  us  for  ever  after  abhor  such  principles  or  such  practices  as 
tend  to  overthrow  them.  Perhaps  for  the  greater  honour  of  our 
excellent  Church,  permitted,  for  a  while,  to  lie  bleeding  of  the 
wounds  received  from  her  enemies ;  that  as  in  most  other  cir- 
cumstances  she  had  come  the  nearest  to  the  primitive  churches, 
so  she  might  not  be  far  behind  them  in  sufferings  also. 

However  dark  and  mysterious  the  designs  of  Providence  may 
be,  one  thing  however  is  evident,  that  God's  Avenging  Justice  was 
particularly  seen  in  those  times  of  trouble;  justice  upon  a  sin/rd 
nation,  upon  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men,  upon  all  kinds,  sects, 
and  parties ;  as  all,  more  or  less,  contributed  either  to  the  rise, 
or  growth,  or  continuance  of  them.  Faults  there  were,  many 
and  great,  on  all  sides ;  and  all  in  their  turns  suffered  for  them. 
The  churchmen  and  royalists,  many  of  them,  for  being  too  full  of 
heat  and  resentment,  for  taking  unwarrantable  steps  at  the 
beginning,  and  making  use  of  unseasonable  severities,  and  some 
unusual  stretches  of  prerogative ;  which  gave  great  offence,  and 
first  paved  the  way  to  our  future  troubles.  And  these  were  the 
first  that  felt  the  weight  of  the  ensuing  calamities. 

The  disciplinarians  as  justly  suffered  for  the  lengths  they  ran 
in  the  rebellion;  for  their  unreasonable  prejudices  against  the 
eroum  and  the  mitre ;  and  for  the  desperate  steps  they  took  to 
introduce  their  discipline  and  to  new  model  our  religion.  They 
were  remarkably  defeated  and  disappointed  in  all  their  fairest 
hopes  and  most  promising  expectations ;  the  Divine  ju^ice,  at 
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length,  raising  up  a  new  sect  to  be  a  scourge  for  them,  as  they 
had  been  to  others. 

And  even  the  new  sect,  or  medley  of  sectaries,  (as  they  were 
then  called,)  they  did  not  long  enjoy  the  spoils  of  their  iniquity, 
but  were  many  of  them  grievously  oppressed  and  harassed  by  the 
tyrannical  power  which  themselves  had  set  up.  Thus  was  the 
Divine  justice  visibly  exercised  upon  all  parties  one  after  an- 
other :  which  at  length  happily  ended  in  disposing  all  to  accept 
of  their  true  and  only  cure,  the  Restoration,  The  Sovereign  re- 
sumed his  throne  ;  the  nobility  their  ancient  grandeur,  and  seats 
in  parliament;  the  Bishops  their  sees;  the  loyal  gentry  their 
estates  and  privileges ;  the  commons  their  right-s  and  franchises; 
the  whole  kingdom  their  freedom,  safety,  and  tranquillity.  The 
power  military  again  became  regularly  subject  to  the  dvil; 
and  now  law  and  justice  flowed  in  their  ancient  channels :  mu- 
tiny and  discord  ceased ;  all  things  reverted  to  their  primitive 
order  and  regularity,  calm,  quiet,  and  composed:  nothing  but 
joy  and  gladness  seen  in  every  face ;  some  few  only  excepted, 
whom  their  crimes  had  made  desperate,  and  who  were  left  to 
repine  in  comers.  ''  This  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  yet 
"  marvellous  in  our  eyes  f '  that  so  many  jarring  factions,  and 
disunited  parties,  with  so  many  different  views,  divided  interests 
and  affections,  should  yet  unite  together  in  one  common  design, 
should  join  heads,  hearts,  and  hands  in  the  Bestoration  ;  though 
they  had  most  of  them  again  and  again  entered  into  solemn 
resolutions  and  repeated  oaths,  covefMnts,  and  engagements  to  the 
contrary.  What  could  ever  have  brought  about  so  surprising  a 
revolution,  so  easily,  so  suddenly,  so  irresistibly,  but  an  Almighty 
arm  presiding  over  kingdoms,  and  bearing  sovereign  sway  over 
the  very  hearts  and  wills  of  men !  I  need  not  proceed  further  in 
describing  the  happiness  of  the  Bestoration :  I  have  been  doing 
it  in  effect,  and  perhaps  in  the  strongest  and  most  awakening 
manner,  while  I  have  been  setting  forth  the  many  and  dreadful 
miseries  which  preceded  it,  and  from  which  we  were  delivered 
by  it. 

All  happiness  in  this  world  is  but  comparative,  and  is  never 
so  clearly  seen,  or  sensibly  perceived,  as  when  we  duly  consider 
or  experimentally  know  what  it  was  to  want  it.  The  blessing  of 
health  is  then  best  understood  after  we  have  felt  the  pain,  the 
wearisomeness,  the  anguish  of  an  acute  disease  or  a  long  sick- 
ness.  The  fruits  of  liberty  have  the  more  grateful  relish  after  the 
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uneasy  hours  of  a  olose  and  tedious  confinement.  How  welcome 
is  repose  and  rest  after  great  toils  and  fatigues !  How  comfort- 
able is  peace  after  the  doubtful  hazards  and  hardships  of  a 
consuming  war !  And  how  exceedingly  delightful  and  transport- 
ing must  ffood  order  and  government  appear,  after  recounting  the 
miseries  of  popular  tumults,  the  distracting  scenes  of  anarchy 
and  eonfunon  ! 

Seeing  then  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  Gbd  thus  miraculously 
to  heal  our  breaches  and  to  bind  up  our  wounds ;  what  remains, 
but  that  we  ''  rejoice  in  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made/'  and 
that  we  endeavour  proper  and  suitable  returns  of  praise  and 
adoration,  of  obedience  and  service  to  him  ?  Which  brings  me  to 
my  last  general  head,  namely^ 

III.  To  point  out  the  proper  use  and  improvement  to  be 
made  of  all.  And  here  I  need  not  go  further  than  the  advice  of 
the  text ;  "  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful :''  but  consider 
also  that  the  day  of  adversity  may  come.  Therefore  prepare  for 
it,  and  gwird  against  it.  And  in  order  thereto^  out  of  many 
good  rules  which  might  be  proper  to  this  end,  I  shall  mention 
two  only,  that  I  may  draw  to  a  conclusion. 

1.  The  first  \%^tohe  watchfid  owr  the  beginnings^  over  the  first 
tendencies  to  puMie  broils  or  distractions.  To  what  a  hideous 
length  did  many  run  in  our  late  troubles,  who  at  first  never 
intended  it!  But  one  thing  insensibly  drew  on  another;  and 
many  unforeseen  incidents  drove  mrai  on,  when  once  entered, 
beyond  their  first  thoughts  and  counsels,  till  they  were  graduaUy 
led  up  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  impiety  and  wickedness.  From 
representing  ^r{«i9afie09,  they  proceeded  to  undutifiiI/>^t/<on«,  from 
petitions  to  seditious  remonstranees^  from  remonstrances  to  cove- 
nants and  associations^  then  to  riots  and  tumrdts,  and  so  on  to 
open  rAeUions.  Thus  came  our  miseries  rolling  on,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  till  they  overwhelmed  us.  A  few  wise 
counsels  and  healing  measures,  at  the  beginning^  might  have 
accommodated  the  rising  differences,  and  have  prevented  what 
followed. 

2.  A  second  good  rule  of  prudence  and  necessary  maxim  of 
life  is,  for  men  to  know  when  they  are  teeU :  not  to  be  too  humour- 
some  and  delicate,  if  things  do  not  exactly  answer  what  they 
may  fondly  expect  or  wish  for ;  nor  to  affect  changes  at  any  time 
without  the  greatest  necessity.  This  one  lesson,  well  studied  and 
practised,  might  have  prevented  our  twenty  years^  miseries ;  and 
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might  have  preBerved  to  ub,  for  the  whole  time^  all  that  happi- 
ness which  in  the  end  we  only  regained.  We  have  felt  the 
mischief  of  disturbbg  eeUlemewU^  and  throwing  government  off  the 
hinges :  let  it  be  a  warning  to  all,  not  to  be  fond  of  experimenU 
of  that  kind^  but  to  prize  and  value  an  eetahUshmeni  when  they 
have  it ;  particularly  to  be  thankful  for  the  present  one,  which, 
through  many  doubtful  struggles  and  weary  strifes,  has  been 
transmitted  to  us^  from  the  Itestoratian  down  to  this  very  day ; 
but  withal  augmented,  improved,  and  strengthened,  as  later 
experiences  have  brought  in  more  wisdom. 

Some,  perhaps,  led  away  with  the  empty  name,  not  consider- 
ing the  thing^  may  be  we<dt  enough  to  wish  for,  or  even  vain 
enough  to  expect  another  restoration^  as  they  would  falsely  call 
it.  To  such,  let  the  advice  be,  to  know  when  they  are  weU. 
Restorations,  properly  so  called,  such  as  we  this  day  commemorate, 
are  truly  valuable.  The  restoring  a  king  to  his  just  rights,  and  a 
people  to  their  religion,  liberty,  and  estates,  and  all  orders  and 
degrees  of  men  to  their  ancient  powers  and  privileges  :  such  a 
restoration  is  a  blessed  thing  indeed  ;  it  is  like  restoring  life  to 
three  kingdoms.  But  what  is  it  that  wants  to  be  restored  at  this 
day?  Is  it  the  people^s  liberties!  But  no  nation  under  the 
sun  enjoys  more  or  greater :  or  if  they  did  not,  yet  certainly  they 
can  never  improve  national  liberty  by  the  admission  of  arbitrainf 
rule  and  Papal  tyranny. 

Is  it  religion  that  wants  restoring  f  But  though  religion  is  not 
perhaps  altogether  in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  its  best  friends 
may  wish,  or  its  enemies  fear ;  yet  (Ood  be  thanked)  it  still 
retains  a  good  degree  of  strength  and  splendour ;  both  which  would 
be  mightily  impaired  and  obscured,  and  in  a  while  destroyed,  by 
letting  in  upon  us  Popish  superstition  and  idolatry. 

Does  monarchy^  or  episcopacy,  or  parliamentary  powers,  want 
to  be  restored  as  formerly!  the  nohiKty  to  their  seats,  the  clergy 
to  their  cures,  the  gentry  to  their  paternal  inheritances!  No. 
Nor  would  the  return  of  Popery  be  a  proper  means,  were  there 
any  thing  wanting  of  this  kind  to  restore  or  to  resettle  men  in 
their  just  rights,  but  rather  to  unsettle  every  thing,  and  to 
throw  us  back  again  into  the  wildest  confusions. 

Does  the  royal  family,  as  formerly,  still  want  restoring  f  But 
who  knows  not  that  his  Majesty  now  reigning  (and  long  may  he 
reign)  is  a  branch  of  the  same  royal  stock  with  him  whose 
restoration  we  are  now  celebrating ;  and  but  one  remove  further 
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distant^  in  the  course  of  natural  descent,  from  the  same  royal 
progenitor. 

But  strict  lineal  suecesnonj  perhaps,  is  wanting.  Be  it  so :  it 
is  a  happiness  which  many  or  most  of  our  ancient  and  best  kings, 
from  the  conquest  downwards,  have  also  wanted.  A  happiness, 
no  doubt,  it  is  to  have  it,  (for  peace  and  tranquillity  sake,)  when 
it  can  be  had ;  that  is,  when  it  falls  in  with,  or  is  not  a  bar  to  a 
kingdom's  safety;  which  is  always  of  nearer  concernment  than 
peace  or  tranquiUity.  As  bare  conveniences  must  ever  yield  to 
necessities,  so  must  considerations  oi peace  to  those  of  safety  and 
preservation,  such  as  without  which  a  kingdom  cannot  tolerably 
subsist. 

To  be  short,  Uneai  succession  is  still  kept  up,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nation^s  just  rights  and  liberties,  or  with  the 
fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  that  is,  as 
far  as  our  ancestors  (in  whose  power  it  was)  ever  intended  any 
such  strict  rule  of  succession,  or  in  fact  observed  it:  nor  can 
reason,  or  good  sense,  or  common  justice  to  a  free  people^  and 
under  a  limited  monarchy,  demand  or  admit  of  more.  All  parties, 
in  their  turns,  will  make  use  of  such  a  plea  or  pretext  about 
hereditary  rights  when  it  favours  their  purposes  or  falls  in  with 
their  inclinations  :  but  as  it  never  has  been,  so  we  may  be  con- 
fident it  never  will  be,  a  reason  with  any  considerable  numbers  of 
men,  but  such  as  have  been  before  determined  by  other  reasons, 
stronger  and  more  prevailing. 

Beal  scruples  of  conscience^  as  to  this  particular,  remain  but 
with  a  few,  and  those  the  most  sedentary  and  least  enterprising 
of  any :  and  it  will  always  cast  a  damp  upon  men  of  that  religious 
frame  and  devout  temper  of  mind,  to  consider,  that  what  they 
would  call  restoring  a  king  to  his  just  right,  would  yet  be  re- 
storing the  kingdom  to  nothing  hut  slavery,  penury,  or  persecution, 
it  may  be,  for  the  present,  and  in  the  end,  superstition,  darkness, 
and  idolatry.  What  good  man,  however  scrupulous  about  the 
rights  of  princes,  would  not  even  dread  such  a  restoration ;  and 
rather  sit  down  with  his  scruples  in  retirement,  solitude,  and 
repose,  than  be  ever  consenting  (upon  very  wncertain  reasonings, 
and  as  uncertain  prospect  of  success)  to  bring  certain  misery 
upon  his  fellow  subjects ! 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  (which  is  what  I  intend  by  all  I 
have  here  said,)  that  such  a  restoration  as  some  have  vainly 
thought  on,  or  endeavoured,  could  be  nothing  akin  to  that  which 
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we  now  commemorate ;  but  as  unlike  it  and  contrary  as  poeaible 
in  all  material  circumstances.  And  the  reasons  which  once  so 
strongly  pleaded  far  the  one,  do  now  as  strongly  plead  againti 
the  other ;  since  it  would  not  be  restoring  us  to  anjhappineu  we 
want,  but  to  such  mieeries,  or  even  to  greater  than  those  from 
which  we  were  this  day  delivered. 

Let  us  then  be  thankful  to  Almighty  Ghxl  for  the  blessings 
which  he  hath  sent  us^  and  has  preserved  to  this  time;  for 
restoring  to  us  our  happy  constitution  and  legal  establishment 
in  one  reign,  and  for  watching  over  it  in  another;  for  securing 
and  strengthening  it  in  a  third,  and  for  improving,  fixing,  and 
perfecting  it  in  the  reigns  following.  All  which  gives  us  grounds 
to  hope,  (unless  God  for  our  sins  shall  otherwise  determine,)  that 
the  bleeeings  which  we  now  commemorate  may  prove  as  lasting 
and  durable  for  ages  to  come,  as  they  are  highly  valuable  for 
the  present.  Let  but  the  spirit  of  contention  cease,  and  bro- 
therly love  return  :  "  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good ;  and  dwell 
"  for  evermore." 
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Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go :  and  when  he  i»  old,  he 
wiU  not  depart  from  it. 

XHE  meaning  and  design  of  these  words  of  king  Solomon 
is  plain  and  obvious  at  first  hearing:  from  whence  we  may 
reap  this  advantage^  that  the  time  which  upon  more  difficult 
texts  would  be  spent  in  prefatory  explications^  may  here  be  more 
agreeably  (and  perhaps  more  usefully  too)  laid  out  upon  the 
subject.  The  pertinency  of  the  text  to  the  present  occasion  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  as  clear  and  manifest  as  the  meaning  and  pur- 
port of  it :  so  that  your  thoughts,  very  probably,  will  run  quicker 
upon  it  than  any  words  can  do,  and  will  be  beforehand  with  me 
in  the  application.     My  design  from  it  is  to  offer,  or  rather  to 
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repeaty  some  of  the  most  obvious  and  most  approved  nileB  aod 
directions  for  the  training  up  children  ;  and  to  intimate  of  how 
great  moment  and  importance  they  are  to  the  children  them- 
selves, to  their  parents  and  others  having  the  charge  over  them, 
and  to  the  pMic  at  large. 

You  will  not,  I  presume,  expect  any  new  directions  from  me 
on  this  head,  (the  older  they  are  the  better,)  nor  indeed  any  so 
exact  and  accurate  as  those  which  have  been  more  maturely 
weighed,  and  after  long  experience,  perfected  by  the  united 
wisdom  and  joint  counsels  of  those  whom  Ood  hath  raised  up  to 
inspect,  promote,  and  conduct  this  weighty  affair  through  this 
great  city,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  All  I  shall  endea- 
vour is,  to  collect  and  lay  before  you  a  few  useful  hints,  out  of 
many  you  will  think  on  ;  such  as  may  deserve  to  be  treasured  up 
in  our  memories,  and  such  as,  in  regard  either  to  their  own 
weight  or  to  our  forgetfulness,  may  very  well  bear  the  repeating 
and  frequent  inculcating.  And  now  not  to  detain  you  with  any 
further  preface,  I  proceed  directly  to  what  I  intend. 

First,  To  point  out  some  of  the  principal  rules  or  directions 
for  the  religious  training  up  of  children. 

Secondly,  To  remind  us  of  some  special  reasons  and  motives 
proper  to  enforce  the  use  and  exercise  of  them :  concluding  all 
with  a  brief  application  of  the  whole  to  as  many  as  are  any  way 
capable  of  promoting,  assisting,  or  encouraging  so  good  a  work. 

I.  I  am,  first,  to  point  out  some  of  the  principal  rules  or 
directions  for  the  religious  training  up  of  children.  The  persons 
herein  chiefly  concerned  axe  fathers  and  mothers,  natural  and  spi- 
ritual, fnasters  and  mistresses,  tutors,  guardians,  governors,  and 
the  like.  All  the  1>ranches  of  this  duty  belong  not  equally  to 
all:  many  of  them  are  indeed  common  to  parents,  masters, 
guardians,  &c.,  but  some  are  special  to  parents  only,  or  to  them 
chiefly,  and  not  to  the  rest.  In  the  enumeration  of  particulars, 
I  shall  think  it  sufficient  if  they  belong  to  any,  and  if  they  be  of 
such  importance  as  may  make  it  necessary  to  mention,  and  not 
to  omit  them. 

I.  1  shall  begin  with  what  comes  first  in  order,  and  which 
chiefly  belongs  to  fathers  and  mothers,  ffodfaihers  and  godmUhers, 
the  bringing  children  to  the  font,  to  be  publicly  baptized  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  formed 
exactly  upon  ^q primitive  model;  saving  only  as  to  the  allowing 
and  dispensing  with  the  pouring  on  of  water  upon  the  child,  in- 
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stead  of  immersion :  which  allowance  has  at  length,  by  custom, 
took  place  of  the  rule,  and  unhappily  excluded  it,  perhaps  beyond 
recovery ;  though  many  good  and  pious  men  have  hinted  their 
desires,  or  wishes,  for  restoring  the  primitive  practice,  which  had 
constantly  obtained  in  England,  from  the  first  planting  of  Christ- 
ianity, till  within  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  not 
been  entirely  laid  aside,  above  a  century  and  a  half  at  most- 
But  enough  of  that. 

I  said  puhUcly  baptized.  For  as  to  the  custom  of  administering 
Baptism  by  reading  the  office  for  public  Baptism  in  private 
houses,  it  is  of  very  late  date,  and  is  neither  so  decent  nor  so 
regular  as  the  public  method  which  our  Church  prescribes  in  her 
Rubriee,  It  has  indeed,  with  great  reluctance,  been  submitted 
to,  and  still  is  so ;  and  especially  in  this  city  more  than  in  any 
other  place  of  the  kingdom.  Custom  hath  here  also  prevailed 
against  rtife ;  and  many  have  been,  in  a  manner,  forced  to  com- 
ply with  it,  upon  prudential  reasons;  submitting  to  it  as  a 
tolerable  inconvenience,  to  prevent  greater.  But  it  were  much 
to  be  wished  that  the  more  public  and  solemn  way  were  again 
restored,  and  universally  practised  as  formerly.     To  proceed. 

When  Baptism  is  once  over,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  infant^  in  the  rdigious  way,  for  some  time ;  except  it  be 
praying  for  him.  The  care  of  supporting  and  cherishing  the 
growing  infants,  while  unable  to  speak,  or  to  learn  any  thing, 
falls  not  under  the  head  of  religious  education  :  as  neither  does 
the  method  of  nursing,  or  suckling  them  ;  though  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  throw  in  a  word  or  two  of  it,  because  a  case  of  con- 
science has  been  thought  to  be  nearly  concerned  in  it.  Some 
Divines  of  great  note  have  been  very  particular  and  pressing 
upon  the  duty  of  mothers^  as  obliged  to  nurse  and  suckle  their 
own  children.  I  cannot  stay  to  examine  their  reasons  for  it, 
which  are  not  all  of  the  same  weight,  but  differing  in  the  degrees 
of  more  and  less.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain^  that  it  is  no 
unalterable  duty  of  mothers  so  to  do :  in  some  circumstances 
they  cannot,  and  in  others  they  need  not ;  there  is  a  latitude 
left  for  discretion  and  prudence  in  such  cases.  They  are  in  duty 
bound  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  health  of  their  children, 
and  the  right  forming  their  tempers  and  manners ;  both  which 
may,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  their  first  milk,  or  on  the 
method  of  nursing.  But  if  both  these  points  may  be  effectually 
secured,  (as  they  often  may,)  as  well  by  a  nurse  as  by  the  proper 
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mother,  then  the  thing  is  indifferent,  and  either  way  may  be  taken 
without  scruple.  But  I  pass  on  to  something  of  much  greater 
moment^  and  of  more  necessary  and  standing  obligation 

2.  As  soon  as  children  are  grown  up  to  be  capable  of  learning 
any  thing,  it  is  the  business  of  those,  under  whose  care  they  aie, 
to  use  all  proper  precautions  to  prevent  their  learning  any  eyfl 
customs  or  bad  habits  ;  and  to  season  them  betimes  with  a  just 
and  awful  sense  of  a  Ood  and  a  world  to  come.  They  have  Bovk 
to  provide  for  as  well  as  bodies :  and  therefore  due  care  must  be 
taken  of  the  more  precious  part,  which  shall  survive  the  other, 
and  endure  for  ever.  When  children  arrive  to  little  notices  of 
things,  (sooner  or  later^  according  to  their  different  capacities,) 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  receiving  or  retaining  any  ill 
impressions.  A  child  of  three  or  four  years  growth,  though  he 
will  have  but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  sense  of  what  is  good  or 
evil,  may  yet  contract  habits  of  either.  He  may  learn  stuUon^ 
ness  at  that  age,  which,  if  it  grows  up  with  him,  will  prove  a  very 
ill  quality :  or  he  may  learn  submission,  modesty,  and  obedience, 
which  will,  in  time,  produce  excellent  fruits  in  his  after  life  and 
conversation.  A  child  will,  at  that  age,  learn  to  curse  or  swear, 
if  he  becomes  acquainted  with  such  language:  or  he  may  be 
taught  to  abhor  and  detest  every  thing  of  that  kind,  and  to  form 
his  tongue  to  quite  another  accent.  Early  care  must  be  taken  in 
a  matter  of  so  great  concernment. 

Telling  of  lies  is  a  thing  which  children  will  soon  learn,  and 
especially  if  they  find  benefit  in  it,  or  can  escape  the  rod  by  it 
This  should  be  prevented  with  all  possible  care,  by  possessing 
them  very  early  with  the  greatest  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
a  He.  And  instead  of  letting  them  escape  punishment  by  any 
such  little  and  mean  artifice,  they  should  be  detected  in  it,  and 
immediately  brought  to  shame,  and  smart  for  it.  Sineeriiy  is 
the  noblest  and  best  of  qualities,  and  ought  to  be  timely  instilled 
and  implanted  in  them.  If  that  be  wanting,  there  will  scarce  be 
any  thing  truly  good  and  valuable  remainiiig.  To  be  deceitful 
and  disingenuous  is  to  be  all  that  is  bad :  above  all  things  there- 
fore encourage  and  promote  in  children  an  honest  heart,  a  plain 
and  open  speech,  a  frank  and  ingenuous  demeanour. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  precisely,  at  what  age  children  become 
capable  of  knowing  what  we  mean  by  Almighty  God,  by  heaven^ 
or  by  hell.  Some  imperfect  notion  of  these  things  may  certainly 
be  wrought  into  them  very  soon ;  and  they  will  retain  and  im- 
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prove  their  first  notices  as  they  grow  up.  They  may  be  told  that 
God  will  be  an^ry  with  them  when  they  do  amiss ;  that  he  will 
torment  them  in  helUfire,  where  they  shall  feel  excessive  pain, 
and  be  more  sensible  of  smart  than  they  are  now :  and  they  may 
be  informed,  that  God  will  be  kind  to  them  and  bless  them,  and 
give  them  all  the  good  things  their  hearts  can  wish^  provided 
they  do  well.  Such  advices  as  these  will  at  first  appear  new  and 
strange  to  them^  and  will  put  them  upon  asking  many  little 
childish  questions  about  them ;  which  should,  however,  be  care- 
folly  and  discreetly  answered:  and  the  answers  will  be  well 
remembered  by  children  as  they  grow  in*  years,  and  may  have 
a  good  effect  upon  them  all  their  lives  long. 

It  is  observable,  that  many  by  the  hearing  of  foolish  stories  of 
apparitions,  while  they  were  young,  have  received  so  deep  and 
lasting  impressions,  as  not  to  be  able,  when  grown  up  to  be  men 
and  women,  to  correct  this  early  dread^  or  even  to  trust  them- 
selves cdone  in  the  dari.  This  is  but  a  silly  and  superstitious 
fear,  doing  more  hurt  than  good  :  and  it  would  be  a  prudent  and 
charitable  part  in  parents  or  governors,  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  frightening  of  children  with  any  idle  tales  of 
that  kind.  But  I  would  observe  from  it,  how  strongly  those 
fears  work  afterwards,  which  have  been  implanted  in  young  and 
tender  minds.  And  therefore,  instead  of  making  children  afraid 
where  no  fear  is,  let  them  be  taught  when,  and  whom  to  fear, 
namely.  Almighty  God.  Let  them  be  informed  how  dreadful  his 
vengeance  is  towards  those  that  offend  him ;  how  he  drowned  a 
whole  world  at  once  for  sinning  against  him;  how  he  rained 
down  fire  and  brimstone  out  of  heaven  upon  sinful  Sodom ;  how 
he  made  the  earth  open  and  swallow  up  Corah  and  his  company, 
for  resisting  God^s  high  priest^  and  for  being  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious ;  how  he  ordered  a  man  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  breaking 
the  holy  Sabbath,  caused  Achan  to  be  as  severely  punished  for 
siecUing;  and  struck  G^hazi  with  leprosy,  and  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  with  present  death,  for  lyiiig.  Let  but  children  have 
a  list  of  these  and  the  like  examples  of  Divine  vengeance  lodged 
in  their  memories,  by  frequent  inculcating,  and  by  repeated  in- 
quiries how  they  retain  or  resent  them,  and  it  will  be  to  them  a 
standing  lesson  of  religious  awe  and  reverential  fear  of  Almighty 
God,  that  they  shall  not  dare  to  offend  him  in  any  known  in- 
stance. Then,  to  give  them  a  more  present  and  constant  sense  of 
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what  offimces  are^  and  what  the  contrary,  let  them  have  notice  of 
them  as  often  as  they  occur  before  their  eyes,  in  bad  and  in  good 
examples.  If  they  happen,  as  they  often  will,  to  meet  with  any 
sad  examples  of  drunkenness,  swearing,  cursing,  and  the  like, 
let  not  such  example  pass  without  its  just  censure  and  condemna- 
tion,  that  children  may  be  thereby  taught  what  to  avoid.  And 
when  they  see  the  contrary  examples  of  piety,  modesty,  sobriety, 
and  the  like,  let  them  hear  these  things  commended,  that  they 
may  be  thereby  taught  to  go  and  do  likewise.  In  such  a  method 
as  this  may  the  minds  of  children  be  formed  up  to  virtue,  and 
steeled  against  ill  impressions;  which  is  the  principal  end  and 
aim  of  a  religious  education. 

3.  To  do  this  the  more  effectually,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  a  just  atUhority  over  them,  either  correcting  or  encoa- 
raging  them,  as  need  may  require.  If  they  be  first  taught  to 
submit  to  the  reason  of  their  governors  while  they  are  young, 
they  will  be  the  more  easily  and  certainly  conducted  by  their 
own  reason,  when  grown  up  to  be  men  and  women.  They  should 
be  taught  the  lesson  of  submission  betimes,  before  ever  their 
passions  grow  to  a  head,  and  become  unmanageable.  It  may 
be  sometimes  proper  to  cross  and  disappoint  them  :  never  com- 
ply with  a  froward  temper,  nor  humour  a  child  even  in  trifles,  if 
he  appears  too  stubborn  and  self-willed.  One  that  has  been 
always  indulged,  though  in  slight  matters,  during  his  childhood, 
will  expect  the  like  indulgence  afterwards  in  matters  of  much 
greater  consequence.  Let  them  therefore  be  trained  up  to  sub- 
mission and  modesty ;  not  to  murmur  or  dispute,  but  to  conform 
quietly  and  contentedly  to  rules  and  orders ;  to  be  patient  under 
discipline,  and  to  take  it  as  a  favour  whenever  their  desires  are 
gratified,  or  their  inclinations  indulged.  By  such  a  conduct  they 
will  be  made  gentle  and  tractable,  dutifiil  and  well-dispoeed ; 
and  they  will  love  their  parents  or  their  governors  the  better  for 
it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  excessive  fondness  is  the 
way  to  oblige  and  gain  them.  It  will  rather  produce  pride  and 
sturdiness  for  the  present :  which  will  at  length  shew  itself  in  ill 
manners,  contempt,  and  rudeness  towards  their  best  and  kindest 
friends.  The  foundation  of  love  must  be  laid  in  humility  and 
submission :  teach  them  first  to  stand  in  awe  by  seasonable  cor- 
rection; and  it  will  be  easy  afterwards,  a  thousand  ways,  to 
attract  their  love  and  esteem  also.     ''  He  that  spareth  his  rod 
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"  hateth  his  son/'  says  Solomon :  "  but  he  thai  loveth  him 
*'  ohasteneth  him  betimes ^"  And  again;  '' Chasten  thy  son  while 
"  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying*>/'  In 
another  place ;  ''  Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ; 
*'  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  himc."" 

But  while  I  am  advising  a  just  and  seasonable  severity,  I  would 
not  forget  to  throw  in  some  proper  cautions,  to  prevent  any  ex- 
treme on  that  hand.  At  first,  let  it  not  be  used  but  when  nece^- 
sary^  or  when  gentler  means  fail.  If  a  soft  rebuke  will  be  as  effectual 
as  a  sharp  reproof,  use  it  rather.  The  tempers  of  children  are  not 
all  the  same,  but  sometimes  widely  different ;  and  so  requiring  a 
different  kind  of  treatment.  If  any  can  be  allured  and  enticed  to 
their  duty,  it  is  sufficient,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  threats, 
which,  in  such  a  case,  will  do  harm.  However,  do  their  duty  they 
must :  and  it  does  not  become  a  parent  or  a  governor  to  use  much 
entreaty  where  he  ought  to  command. 

Another  caution,  in  the  matter  of  correction,  is,  that  it  be 
done,  as  much  as  possible,  without  anger,  passion,  or  resent- 
ment ;  though  always  with  awthority.  Passion  is  never  a  good 
guide,  and  least  of  all  in  matters  which  require  cool  and  sober 
thought.  Besides,  it  sets  an  ill  example  to  a  child,  and  often 
t^nds  to  alienate  his  love  and  affections.  And  there  is  no  occa- 
sion at  all  for  anger  or  resentment  in  the  affair  of  correction. 
The  only  end  it  aims  at  is  the  good  of  the  child :  and  it  should 
be  considered  only  as  a  bitter  potion  in  the  hand  of  a  kind 
physician,  who,  though  he  gives  his  patient  some  uneasiness,  is 
his  friend  in  doing  so,  and  has  no  resentment  or  anger  against 
him. 

Another  caution  in  this  matter  is,  to  proportion,  as  near  as 
may  be,  the  penalty  to  the  offence :  not  to  be  as  severe  for  every 
childish  neglect  as  for  stubbornness  and  wilful  disobedience,  for 
swearing,  or  for  lying,  or  other  sins  against  God.  Slight  indis- 
cretions and  weaknesses,  which  have  no  ill  meaning  or  evil 
tendency,  may  be  slightly  passed  over :  while  offences  of  a  more 
heinous  nature  are  to  be  chastised  with  proportionable  severity. 
Having  intimated  what  course  is  proper  in  order  to  maintain  a 
just  authority  over  children,  I  now  proceed  to  another  branch  of 
a  parent's  or  a  governor's  duty ;  namely, 

4.  To  bring  them  to  church,  and  to  instruct  them  duly  in  their 

*  Prov.  xiU.  34.  ^  Prov.  xix.  18.  ^  Prov.  xxii.  15. 
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caUchism  and  their  daily  prayers.  The  deflign  of  bringing  them 
so  soon  to  church,  even  before  they  can  well  understand  what  k 
doing  there,  is  to  inure  them  to  the  constant  practice  of  so  ne- 
cessary a  duty.  If  they  know  little  for  the  present  as  to  what 
it  means,  they  will  however  be  sensible  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
attend :  and  as  they  grow  older,  they  will  both  understand  what 
the  thing  is,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 

As  to  teaching  them  the  Church  Oatechism,  it  is  a  duty  so 
well  known,  and,  I  presume,  so  punctually  observed,  that  it  may 
suffice  barely  to  have  mentioned  it.  I  suppose  the  same  of 
bringing  them  to  be  confirmed.  They  are  to  be  taught  likewise 
to  say  their  daily  prayers^  morning  and  evening.  This  is  a  thing 
very  necessary  to  be  strictly  insisted  on.  Ohildren  will  soon  be 
apt  to  grow  weary  of  it :  and  if  they  be  neglected,  they  wiD 
either  not  perform  it  at  all,  or  quickly  lay  it  aside.  They  must 
be  told,  that  it  is  not  a  task,  imposed  upon  them  merely  as 
children,  but  what  must  carefully  be  observed  and  practised  as 
long  as  they  live.  And  this  must  be  often  inculcated,  and 
earnestly  pressed  upon  them:  otherwise  they  will  be  much 
tempted,  in  the  following  stages  of  their  lives,  through  cares, 
and  business,  and  sundry  distractions,  to  leave  off  the  practice, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  virtue,  and  with  the  manifest 
hazard  of  their  souls. 

5.  Another  duty  of  parents  and  governors,  as  such,  is  to 
pray  and  intercede  with  God  for  the  children  under  their  care. 
Means  must  be  used,  and  prudent  methods  carefully  observed : 
but  it  is  God  alone  that  can  warrant  the  success  of  them.  Paul 
has  planted,  and  A  polios  watered;  but  it  is  Grod  that  giveth 
the  increase.  A  father  may  sow  the  principles  of  piety  in  his 
children,  and  a  mother  may  improve  and  cherish  them ;  a  master 
or  a  mistress  may  add  to  both,  and  a  minister  may  give  a  helping 
hand  to  all :  and  yet  without  God's  grace  and  blessing  to  im- 
prove and  further  it,  it  will  come  to  nothing.  It  therefore  highly 
concerns  all  that  have  the  charge  of  children,  to  be  often  on 
their  knees  to  implore  God's  favour  and  assistance  upon  their 
pious  and  painful  endeavours.  And  they  need  not  doubt,  but 
if  they  do  faithfully  and  truly  perform  their  parts,  God  will 
do  his. 

6.  One  thing  more  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  place,  as  being 
most  considerable;  which  is  to  set  good  examples  before  chil- 
dren, and  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sight  of 
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bad  ones.  It  is  indeed  the  bounden  duty  of  ail  men  to  lead 
sober  and  exemplary  lives ;  but  of  those  especially  who  are  to 
go  in  and  out  before  children«and  have  the  daily  charge  of  them. 
Ghildren  are  very  prone  to  imitate  what  they  hear  and  see.  If 
you  shew  them  nothing  but  what  is  good,  they  will  assuredly 
take  to  nothing  ill.  A  child  that  never  heard  an  ooM,  will  not 
invent  one :  and  if  he  never  sees  an  ill  thing  done,  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  wiU  never  do  one.  It  is  bad  example  com- 
monly which  first  shews  them  the  wrong  way,  and  a  certain 
depravity  of  nature,  prone  to  follow,  confirms  them  in  it  after. 
And  let  this  suffice  just  briefly  to  have  intimated  the  necessity 
and  usefulness  of  setting  good  examples  before  children,  and  of 
guarding  them,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  the  sight,  or  however 
from  the  influence  of  bad  ones. 

I  have  now  run  through  the  principal  articles,  such  as  have  to 
me  occurred,  rdating  to  the  good  education  of  children.  If  the 
rules  I  have  laid  down  happen  to  fall  short  of  what  hath  been 
already  practised  in  many  of  our  sehools  of  charity,  (which  I  am 
willing  to  hope  hath  often  been  the  case,)  then  let  what  hath 
been  said  pass  only  for  an  imperfect  recital  of  what  have  been 
done  in  times  past,  for  the  instruction,  imitation,  and  encou- 
ragement of  times  to  come.  The  very  worthy  trtuUes  of  these 
charities  have  thought  it  proper,  upon  the  election  of  a  new 
maater  or  mwffVM,  to  renew  and  reinforce  these  kind  of  instruc- 
tions in  the  strongest  manner :  and  they  have  had  some  thoughts 
of  erecting  a  auperiar  school,  for  the  training  up  of  schoolfna$ter$ 
and  BehocimisireneB,  on  purpose  to  carry  on  and  more  effectually 
to  secure  the  same  good  end.  All  which  shews  their  judgment 
of  what  moment  and  importance  it  is,  that  the  office  of  training 
up  children  be  punctually  executed :  and  it  may  well  become 
our  place  and  fiinction,  in  our  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  to 
endeavour  to  add  some  further  strength  and  encouragement  to 
so  good  and  great  designs.  In  order  hereunto,  I  proceed  now, 
secondly, 

II.  To  remind  us  of  some  special  reasons  and  motives,  proper 
to  enforce  the  duties  laid  down.  And  these  are  such  as  respect 
either  the  children  themselves,  or  those  who  have  the  charge 
over  them,  or  the  public  in  general. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  children ;  the  text  itself  intimates  a  very 
important  reason,  or  motive ;  namely,  that  if  they  be  trained 
up,  while  young,  to  what  is  good,  they  will  not,  when  they  come 
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to  be  oU,  d^Miri  from  ii.     Which  is  not  to  be  so  etriotly  under- 
stood, as  if  the  general  mle  admitted  of  no  exception.     Tha« 
have  been,  and  there  will  be  agun,  instances  to  the  contrary  : 
but   snch   instances,  we  hope,   are,  in   comparison,   rare  and 
uncommon.     Those  who  have  been  well  educated  from  the  first, 
win,  for  the  most  part,  hold  on  in  the  same  pious  course.     It 
seems  to  fare  with  our  minds  as  it  does  with  our  bodies,  to  a 
great  degree  of  resemblance.     They  are  supple  and  pliable  in 
their  first  and  early  years,  easily  bowed  and  turned  this  way  or 
that :  but  they  grow  fixed  and  stiffened  as  they  ripen  in  age, 
then  preserving  the  same  shape,  figure,  and  frame,  into  which 
they  had  been  first  moulded.     The  very  disposition  and  turn  of 
the  mind  depends  much  upon  it :  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  of 
what  we  are  used  to  call  natural  temper,  is  little  more  than  that 
particular  frame  of  heart  which  was  first  infused  in  our  educa- 
tion.    It  is  a  great  advantage  to  religion  to  have  been  timely 
planted  in  the  tender  soil,  and  to  have  taken  the  first  possession: 
and  education,  though  not  the  only,  is  yet  the  principal  circum- 
stance, and  has  the  most  considerable  share  in  our  tempers  and 
manners.     Of  the  few  good  men  there  are,  most  of  them  may 
probably,  upon  reflection,  find,  that  their  pious  dispositions  were 
at  first  owing,  under  Ood,  to  the  prudent  care  of  some  that  had 
the  charge  of  their  infancy.     Not  but  that  persons,  however  well 
trained  up  in  infancy,  may  afterward  fall  away  in  time  of  temp- 
tation :  but  they  do  not  ordinarily  do  so ;  or  if  they  do,  their 
consciences  soon  recoil,  their  good  principles  formerly  imbibed 
still  remain ;   and  they  will  at  one  time  or  other  exert  them- 
selves again  with  force  and  vigour.    When  once  the  heat  is  over, 
and  a  little  cool  reflection  succeeds,  such  persons  generally  will 
relent,  and  remember  from  whence  they  are  fallen,  will  return 
and  live  :  and  it  but  rarely,  perhaps,  is  found  that  they  totaUy 
and  finally  miscarry.      From  hence  appears  how  invaluable  a 
blessing  it  is  to  have  been  set  right  at  first.     How  easily,  I  had 
almost  said  insensibly,  may  such  arrive  to  the  greatest  heights. 
They  run  through  the  difiioulties  of  a  religious  course  without  so 
much  as  feeling  the  pain  and  toil  of  it.     Happy  they  that  have 
been  thus  conducted  through  the  paths  of  virtue,  almost  insen- 
sible of  the  dangers  every  way  surrounding  them ;    who  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  have  been  captive  to  sin  and  Satan, 
never  felt  the  weight  of  prevailing  lusts,  corrupt  customs,  or 
vicious  habits.    How  easily  may  they  obtain  a  erawfi,  which  must 
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cost  others  dear,  and  be  but  hardly  at  length  gained,  (if  gained 
at  all,)  after  many  doubtful  struggles,  many  sighs  and  tears, 
many  bitter  pains  and  agonies  of  mind !  So  much  for  the  advan- 
tage of  good  education  to  the  children  themselves. 

2.  I  may  next  mention  the  advantage  accruing  to  parenUy  or 
others  who  have  the  care  over  them,  in  respect  of  their  peace  and 
comfort  in  this  life,  and  their  rewards  in  a  life  to  come.  As  ever 
they  hope  to  have  any  joy  or  consolation  in  the  children  grown 
up^  let  them  be  careful  to  season  them  betimes  with  principles  of 
piety.  For  if  they  be  not  taught  to  fear  God,  they  will  not  fear 
man :  if  they  have  no  love  or  reverence  for  their  Creator,  they 
will  not  love  or  reverence  their  other  best  friends.  Where  there 
is  little  or  no  sense  of  religion^  all  other  bonds  or  ties,  such  as 
nearness  of  blood  or  kindnesses  received^  signify  nothing.  They 
will  be  sturdy  and  stubborn  toward  those  who  had  the  rule 
over  them,  will  despise  their  aged  parents,  and  pay  no  reverence 
to  their  grey  hairs.  And  what  can  we  expect  better  ?  Would 
we  have  wheat  spring  up  where  nothing  hath  been  sown  but 
tares  f  Or  should  we  look  for  any  thriving  fruits  from  a  neglected 
and  baiTcn  soil  ?  No :  according  to  what  we  sow,  that  we  may 
expect  to  reap :  and  if  children  be  rightly  educated,  then  and 
then  only  may  their  parents,  guardians,  governors,  or  other 
friends,  find  joy,  and  comfort,  and  satisfaction  in  them.  But 
besides  the  present  comfort,  there  is  a  much  greater  in  reserve 
hereafter.  The  children  whom  they  have  well  instructed  and 
piously  educated  shall  as  certainly  accompany  them  to  heaven^ 
as  they  now  do  to  church ;  and  shall  there,  with  united  melody, 
tune  their  hallelujahs^  here  begun,  to  a  more  exalted  strain  of 
praises  and  thanksgivings.  There  shall  they  return  their  joyous 
thanks  to  their  kind  preservers,  for  so  happily  conducting  them 
to  that  blessed  place :  which  will  be  so  much  the  more  welcome 
and  delightful  to  bidh,  for  the  mutual  joy  and  satisfaction  they 
shall  have  in  each  other.     It  remains  now  only  to  consider, 

3.  The  advantage  hence  arising  to  the  public  in  general.  If 
children  be  well  educated,  it  must  of  course  turn  to  the  public 
peace  and  prosperity  of  a  church  or  kingdom.  Every  good  man, 
so  raised,  becomes  a  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
dwells ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  every  bad  man  is  a  common  pest 
and  nuisance.  There  cannot  then  be  any  surer  foundation  liud, 
than  what  we  are  now  mentioning,  for  the  security,  peace,  and 
welfare  of  any  state  or  people.     Which  is  the  reason  why  in 
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Borne,  and  Atheiu,  and  Sparta,  and  other  well  ordered  goyem- 
ments  of  old  time,  a  more  espeoial  care  was  taken  about  the 
training  up  youth.  Without  this,  men  would  grow  wild  and 
savage,  and  unfit  for  society.  Rebellions,  rapines^  murders, 
and  other  monstrous  impieties,  are  but  the  natural  fruits  of 
depraved  nature,  uncultivated  by  education.  But  if  youth  be 
wisely  and  justly  managed,  how  happy  will  its  influence  be  upon 
society,  and  what  blessings  will  it  draw  down  from  heaven  upon 
men  I  This  will  be  the  surest  way  to  make  our  Ghuich  flourish 
and  prosper.  If  the  youth  be  brought  up  to  understand  her 
doctrines  and  to  practise  her  rules^  they  will  one  day  be  both 
supports  to  it  and  ornaments  of  it.  They  will,  we  hope,  from 
these  good  beginnings  proceed  daily  to  make  greater  and  greater 
improvements :  they  will  come  better  prepared  to  attend  upon 
Clod's  ministers,  and  to  receive  fuller  instructions  to  complete 
and  perfect  them  in  all  virtuous  and  godly  living.  Religion  wiU 
hereby  daily  abound  more  and  more,  and  gather  new  life  and 
strength  through  the  whole  kingdom.  These  are  some  of  the 
advantages  proposed  by  our  schooh  of  charity,  happily  set  on 
foot,  and  wonderfully  blessed  with  success,  through  all  parts  of 
our  island.  The  application  and  inference  from  all  is,  that  we 
be  every  one  of  us  willing  and  desirous  to  join  our  sincere  endea- 
vours for  the  promoting  so  good  a  work ;  contributing  our  quota 
of  money  at  least,  if  not  of  our  service,  according  to  our  several 
stations  and  abilities,  toward  thus  making  the  world  wiser,  and 
the  Ohurch  larger ;  towards  the  improving  of  mankind  here,  and 
the  enlarging  the  number  of  the  blessed  hereafter.  There  is  no 
need  to  multiply  persuasives  in  so  plain  a  case  :  the  thing  speaks 
itself^  and  carries  all  the  force  of  the  most  moving  eloquence  or 
commanding  rhetoric  along  with  it.  Who  that  hath  any  bowels 
of  compassion  for  his  Christian  brethren,  any  love  for  his  native 
country,  any  concern  for  our  excellent  Church,  any  regard  for 
God  and  religion,  or  any  tenderness  for  the  souls  of  men,  can 
ever  turn  away  his  face,  or  draw  back  his  hand  from  promoting 
and  encouraging,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  so  desirable  and  so 
blessed  a  work  as  we  are  now  upon  ?  a  work,  which  if  it  be  as 
wisely  and  as  carefully  pursued,  as  it  is  piously  intended  and 
laid,  will,  I  doubt  not,  go  on  prosperously  while  the  Church 
stands  or  the  world  lasts.  If  proper  penone  be  employed  for 
inspecting  and  educating  the  poor  children,  and  a  conscientious 
care  be  all  along  taken  in  coUecting  and  dispmng  the  charitable 
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oontributions  in  such  a  manner  aa  may  best  answer  the  purpoBes 
intended :  if  the  provision  thus  raised  be  ever  prudently  regu- 
lated and  portioned  out,  so  as  neither  to  exceed  nor  come  short  of 
the  first  and  main  design ;  large  enough  to  invite  the  poor  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  these  schools ;  and  not  too  large^  so  as 
either  to  puff  the  children  up^  and  set  them  above  their  proper 
rank  and  order,  or  to  make  them  disdain  any  the  lowest  kind  of 
work  or  service,  such  as  they  are  bom  to,  and  wherein  they  may 
be  most  useful :  I  say,  if  these,  and  the  like  prudent  regulations, 
(such  as  the  worthy  trustees^  the  best  judges  of  them,  shall  find 
most  expedient  and  practicable,)  be  from  time  to  time  carefully 
observed,  and  constantly  conveyed  down,  in  succession,  to  others ; 
I  will  even  venture  to  foretell,  that  there  will  never  be  wanting 
hands  sufficient  to  promote  and  carry  on  this  great  design  to 
distant  generations.  AU  that  are  toeU-duposed^  and  understand 
their  true  happiness^will  be  ambitious  to  bear  part  in  this  charit- 
able work  of  ours;  wisely  considering,  how  much  they  shall 
thereby  serve  the  interests  of  the  puMic,  and  their  oum  also,  both 
here  and  hereafter. 
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JLHE  following  Discourses  require  no  other  recommendation  than 
what  the  title-page  will  give  them,  by  acquainting  the  world,  that 
they  are  the  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland ;  a  person,  whose 
learning  and  judgment  were  equalled  by  nothing,  but  his  candour  and 
humility.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  a  character,  which,  if  there  were 
need  of  any,  would  require,  and  hath  accordingly  had,  a  more  able 
hand  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  A  very  ingenious  writer  &  hath 
already  obliged  the  world  with  a  just  and  lively  description  of  this 
great  and  good  man ;  and  amidst  all  the  beauties  of  oratory,  hath  kept 
within  the  strictest  bounds  of  historical  truth.  But  Dr.  Waterland  was 
sufficiently  known  to  his  contemporaries ;  and  his  works  will  deliver  him 
down  with  honour  to  posterity :  he  wants  neither  marbles  nor  epitaphs 
to  fence  against  oblivion :  by  his  learned  defences  of  Christianity,  he 
hath  raised  himself  a  perpetual  monument;  and  hath  rendered  it  needless 
to  have  his  character  drawn  by  any  other  pen,  from  the  reputation 
he  hath  acquired  by  his  own.  I  cannot  help  just  mentioning  the 
public  stand  he  made  against  Arianism,  when  supported  by  one,  whose 
great  reputation  for  learning  had,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  been 
justly  acknowledged :  a  cause  wherein  his  adversaries  were  silenced 
by  the  force  of  his  arguments ;  and  that  over-forward  gentleman,  who 
put  our  Author's  Queries  to  the  press  without  his  consent  or  knowledge, 
(Queries  sent  him  in  friendly  letters,  and  by  way  of  private  correspond, 
ence  only^,)  soon  found  reason  to  repent  (I  do  not  say  he  did  repent) 
of  his  conduct. 

A  Mr.  Seed's  Sermon  on  occasion  of  Old  Bailey,  on  Lndgato  HiU. 
the  death  of  Dr.  Waterland:  preached  at        b  Vid.  Waterland's    Preface   to    his 

Twickenham  Chapel,  January  4,  1740.1.  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,  vol.  L 
Printed  for  R.  Blanby,  over-against  the 

WATBBLAND,  VOL.  V.  C  C 
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la  these,  and  many  other  iearaed  tracts  upon  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  points,  his  notions  are  so  dear,  and  his  expression  so  happy, 
that  the  most  abstracted  sabjects  become,  in  his  hands,  easy  and 
intelligible ;  and  his  ideas  are  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  others  with  the 
same  deamess  with  which  he  conceited  them  in  lus  own.  These  will 
render  his  name  more  lasting  than  the  greatest  titles  and  preferments 
would  ha^e  done:  those  he  affected  not,  nor  was  solidtooa  to  kaoe 
them ;  if  he  had  any  om^t^ion,  it  was  to  deserve  them :  and  it  is  a  greater 
honour  to  him,  that  our  most  excellent  Primate,  to  whom  merit  is 
always  the  chief  recommendation,  thought  him  worthy  of  them  ;  than  it 
is  to  others  to  be,  by  the  common  methods,  actually  advanced  to  them. 
Nor  was  he  less  sensible  of  the  great  honour  done  him  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  Convocation,  in  choosing  him  their  Prolocutor ;  though,  for 
some  reasons,  he  found  it  proper  to  decline  it. 

But  his  learning  and  abilities,  though  great  and  admirable,  I  look 
upon  as  the  least  part  of  his  praise.  He  had,  indeed,  an  excellent  head; 
but  he  had  too,  what  is  infinitdy  more  valuable,  an  honest  mind.  The 
character  he  himself  hath  described  in  one  of  his  sermons  is  so  exactly 
his  own,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  transcript  only  of  his  own  heart :  "  He 
"  was  a  person  of  g^eat  simplicity  and  integiity,  remarkable  for  his 
"  honest  and  upright  heart,  his  frank  and  open  conversation,  and  for 
"  his  plainness  and  sincerity  in  all  his  dealings.  He  had  no  sinister  or 
"  sdfish  views,  no  deceit  nor  craftiness  in  him.  His  designs  were 
"  all  just,  fair,  and  honourable.  His  conduct  equal,  clear,  and  uni- 
"  form.  In  a  word,  his  tongue,  his  hand,  and  his  heart,  all  went 
"  together." 

He  hath  already  approved  himself  to  the  learned  world  as  a  most 
able  writer  in  critical  and  metaphysical  discourses;  and  in  these  now 
published,  he  will  be  foand  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  equal  honour 
in  practical  ones.  The  following  Sermons  are  truly  such :  and  what 
the  Author's  opinion  was  of  such  kind  of  discourses,  may  be  seen  in 
his  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Blair's  Sermons^  vol.  iv. 
p.  419,  &c. :  "  When  I  sblj  practical,  let  no  one  be  so  weak  as  to  take 
*'  that  for  a  diminutive  expression  ;  which  is  indeed  the  highest  and 
"  brightest  commendation  that  a  work  can  have ;  whether  we  look  at  the 
"  intrinsic  use  and  value  of  it,  or  at  the  real  difficulties  of  performing  it 
"  to  a  degree  of  exactness,  or  at  the  talents  requisite  for  it.  A  man 
"  bred  up  in  the  schools,  or  conversant  only  with  books,  may  be  able 
"  to  write  systems,  or  to  discuss  points,  in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner : 
"  but  that  and  more  is  required  in  an  able  guide,  a  complete  practical 
"  Divine,  who  undertakes  to  bring  down  the  most  important  truths  to 
'*  the  level  of  a  popular  audience;  to  adapt  them  properly  to  times, 
**  persons,  and  circumstances;  to  guard  them  against  latent  prejudices 
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•'  and  secret  subterfuge ;  and  lastly,  to  enforce  them  with  a  becoming 
"  earnestness^  and  with  all  the  prudent  ways  of  insinuation  and  address. 
"  A  person  must  have  some  knowledge  of  men,  besides  that  of  books, 
"  to  succeed  well  here ;  and  must  have  a  kind  of  practical  sagacity 
**  (which  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God»  joined  with  recollection  and 
"  wise  observation,  can  bring)  to  be  able  to  represent  Christian  truths 
*'  to  the  life,  or  to  any  considerable  degree  of  advantage."  The 
Author  hath  here  laid  down  the  necessary  qualificatums  of  a  practical 
Divine^  and  the  reader  of  the  following  Sermons  will  find,  that  he  hath 
given  us,  in  himself,  a  complete  example  of  one.  If  some  may  have 
looked  upon  him  as  a  mere  scholar,  conversant  only  in  the  learning  of 
the  schools;  they  will  here  find  they  were  mistaken,  and  that  he 
understood  men  as  well  as  he  did  books.  It  appears,  from  the  following 
Discourses,  that  he  had  a  thorough  insight  into  human  nature,  under- 
stood the  secret  springs  and  movements  of  the  passions,  and  the  whole 
anatomy t  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  human  mind.  His  way  is  always, 
first,  to  search  out  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  in  what  passion  the 
latent  seeds  of  it  are  situated ;  and  then  to  apply  the  remedy  there  with 
consummate  skill  and  a  masterly  hand  :  they  will  be  found  full  of 
sound  reasoning,  just  and  proper  observations,  and  excellent  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  As  his  great  design  was  the  instructing  his  audience, 
he  chose  rather  to  inform  the  mind  than  amuse  the  imagination,  and  to 
be  understood  rather  than  admired. 

The  style  is  simple  and  unadorned,  but  clear  and  nervous ;  and  such 
an  unusual  plainness  runs  through  the  whole,  that  perhaps  it  is  a  kind 
of  style  which  never  yet  appeared  ;  but  which  wants  only  to  appear,  in 
order  to  be  admired  and  imitated. 

But  what  gave  a  peculiar  force  and  efiicacy  to  his  instructions, 
was  a  life  answerable  to  them;  while  he  stood  forth  a  pattern  of 
what  he  taught,  and  was  himself  the  character  he  was  recommending 
to  others. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  there  are  two  tracts ;  I.  A  Summary  View 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  ;  11.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Antiquity 
of  Infant  Communion. 

I. 

The  subject  of  Justification  was  the  occasion  of  great  controversy  in 
the  last  century.  During  twenty  years'  confasion  in  Church  and  State, 
many  books  were  published  on  this  subject  by  the  contending  parties  ; 
all  maintaining  their  several  schemes  and  hypotheses  with  equal  zeal, 
and  perplexing  the  plain,  natural  sense  of  the  inspired  writers,  with 
learned  sophistry  and  metaphysical  subtleties. 

Upon  this  occasion,  in  order  to  restore  and  settle  the  peace  of  the 

c  c  2 
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CjiljvL  a  r»iko  to  a  pccit  of  so  ereit  lapQftaBoe,  tiie  learned  and 
j:;il.ricGS  Mr.  BcH,  aftervards  Bebop  of  St.  E^vid^i^  composed^  about 
the  Tear  i^6c,  besng  tbea  aboot  twenty-aerca  jeara  of  agec^.  hia  most 
incoz:par&ble  p^ece.  endsied  HanxMiua  Apoetolica,  &c.  wdl  known  to 
the  leamed,  wkkb  he  pabfeAcd  A.  D.  1669.  In  wfaidi  work,  and  bis 
Examen  Censorap,  &c.  and  Apoiogia  pro  Hanncaiia,  &c.  written  against 
the  sereral  penons  who  appeared  against  him  in  the  caose  he  had  un- 
dertaken, be  hath,  in  a  manner,  exhausted  the  subject,  clearing  and 
■ettliDg  the  true  nature  of  the  doctrine,  to  the  satiafiustion  of  every 
leamed  and  impartial  juiige.  But  there  bath  of  late  years  sprung 
up  among  us  a  sect  of  men,  who  are  reriring  the  lo/t/fA'aa  doctrine ; 
contending  that  we  are  so  justified  by  foik  alome,  as  to  txcUde  good 
works  from  being  mecessmry  amditioms  of  justijicaium ;  admitting  them 
to  be  only  necessary  frmiis  and  comsetpumces  of  it^:  and  Bishop  BuU's 
Works,  now  mentioned,  being  wrote  in  Latin,  and  so  of  no  service  to 
unlearned  readers,  from  whom  this  sect  of  men  gather  their  converts ; 
there  seemed  to  be  wanting  some  treatise  in  English  on  this  subject  ^ 
which  might  set  that  important  point  of  doctrine  in  a  dear  light  to 
common  Christians :  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
Dr.  Waterland's  writing  the  treatise  here  published ;  wherein  he  hath 
reduced  the  subject  to  a  very  short  compass,  and,  under  Jive  heads^ 
which  take  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  considered  for  clearing  the 
subject^  hath  given  us  a  Summary  View  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justifi* 
cation. 

He  considers,  i.  what  the  name  imports;  2.  what  the  thing  contains ; 
3.  how  it  stands  distinguished  from  renovation  and  regeneration;  4.  what 
are  the  concurring  causes  on  God*s  part,  and  on  man's,  to  produce  it  and 
preserve  it;  5.  what  are  the  common  extremes  which  many  have  been 
apt  to  run  into  on  this  head,  and  how  they  may  be  avoided :  and  the 
sum  is^  that  we  w^  justified  by  God  the  Father,  considered  bs principal; 
and  by  God  the  Son,  as  meritorious  purchaser;  and  by  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  immediate  efficient ;  and  by  Baptism,  as  the  ordinary  ia^nu 
went  of  conveyance;  and  by  faith  of  such  a  kind,  as  the  ordinary  instru- 
ment of  reception ;  and  lastly,  by  faith  and  holiness,  as  the  necessary 
qualification  and  conditions,  in  adults,  both  for  the  first  receiving,  and 
for  the  perpetual /»resert;in^  it^ 

These  several  particulars  he  hath  inquired  into,  explained,  cleared,  and 
settled  tli^m  with  all  that  accuracy,  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  perspi- 
cuity, which  are  the  characteristics  of  all  his  writings. 

c  Harmoniam  quidem  scripfleram  circa  p.  24,  25. 
annum     Btatis    vicesimum     septimum.         «  There  is  a  small  Discoone  of  Saving 

Apoioy,  wo  Harm,  sect.  viii.  §.5.  p.  60.  or  Justilying  Faith,  by  Dr.  Stebbing : 

edit.  Orabe.  but  it  is  in  a  different  metiiod  from  our 

^  Vid.   Whitetield's   Answer    to    the  Author's ;  and  both  may  be  oaefiil. 
Bishop    of    London's    Pastoral    Letter,        f  Vid.  Summary  View,  &&  sect.  iv.  (k 
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As  Baptism  hath  been  too  often  omitted,  or  but  slightly  mentioned, 
in  treatises  on  the  subject  of  justification ;  our  Author  gives  it  a  large 
and  distinct  consideration §r.  Wherein  he  shews,  that  Baptism,  consi- 
dered as  BL  federal  rite,  or  transaction  between  God  and  man,  is,  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  ancient  Fathers,  either  declared  or  supposed  to 
be  the  ordinary,  necessary,  outward  mean  or  instrument,  in  God's  hand, 
of  man's /Wt/fcd/ion,  the  immediate  axid  proximate  form  and  rite  of  con- 
veyance on  God*s  part,  and  consequently  of  reception  on  man's.  This 
he  proves  from  many  clear  texts  of  Scripture ;  confirming  it  from  the 
concurring  verdict  of  the  ancients,  down  from  the  first  age,  about 
A.  D.  70.  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  or  later ;  and  from  our 
ChurcKs  forms  ;  concluding  this  head  with  noting,  and  accounting  for 
a  mistake  in  some  eminent  modems,  who  have  taught  that  xYie  first 
justification  in  adults  is  antecedent  to  Baptism,  and  that  Baptism  rather 
seals  and  confirms  it,  than  conveys  it ;  for  which  doctrine  he  sees  no 
sufficient  ground,  either  in  Scripture  or  antiquity,  or  in  the  public  offices 
of  our  Church ;  but  much  the  contrary. 

Our  learned  Author  observes,  that  the  phrase  of  the  instrumentality 
of  faith,  very  eminent  men,  Hammond,  Tillotson,  Bull,  and  Truman 
(whom  he  there  refers  to)  have  disliked,  and  rejected  the  thing.  He 
therefore  distinguishes  upon  the  question  ;  refecting  it  according  to  the 
false  notion  some  had  conceived  of  it,  but  contending  for  it  in  the  true 
and  proper  sense  of  it.  He  distinguishes  the  instrumentality  of  faith  to 
justification  into  an  active  and  b.  passive  sense ;  rejecting  it  in  the  former, 
and  maintaining  it  in  the  latter.  Faith  cannot  be  the  instrument  of 
conveyance  in  the  hand  of  the  efficient  cause ;  but  may  be  very  properly 
looked  on  as  the  instrument  of  reception  on  the  part  of  the  recipient. 
It  is  not  the  mean  whereby  the  grace  is  effected  or  conferred;  but  may 
be,  and  is  the  mean  whereby  it  is  accepted  or  received. 


s  As  our  Aathor  hath  remarked,  that  in  sacris  Scripturis  oelebratur,  atqne  in 

BapHam  '*ha8  been  too  often  omitted,  scriptis    Teterum    fere    utramque    fiuat 

^'  or   bnt    perfunctorily  mentioned,    in  paginam,    argumentum    prcbet,     quod 

"  treatises  written    on    the    subject  of  solum  sufficiat  funditus  evertendo  8oli- 

*^  jusiificaiion,''*     Summary     View,    S[e.  fidianismo  isti,  quem   multi  turn   sacris 

sect.  iv.  4.  init  I  think  it  just  to  Bp.  Bull  Scripturis,     tum     Patmm     testimoniis 

to  observe,  that  that  learned  and  judicious  astruere  conati  sunt;  uti  egredie  docuit 

writer  hath  not  omitted  it  in  his  Works ;  doctissimus  et  pientissimus  Thomdidus 

urging,  that  the  neoeitiiy  0/  Baptism  for  noster  6  fuucaptnis  in  scriptis  suis  passim, 

the  remission  of  sins,  so  often  spoken  of  Namque  hine  apparet,  Adem  per  se  non 

in  holy  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the  sufficere  ad  justificationero  obtinendum ; 

ancients,  is  an  argument  sufficient  alone  sed  requiri  preterea  externum  Baptis* 

to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  SoRfidtan-  mum,  ubi  haberi   potest:  omnino  vero 

ism,  or  justification  hj  faith  alorte.  necessario  requiri  sponsionem  illam  nove 

Necessitas  Baptismi,  eorumque  que  ad  vitie,   quae  per   Baptismum  fieri  solet. 

Baptismum  disponnnt,  ad  remissionem  Apotogia  pro  Harmonia,   ^c.  sect.  iv. 

peccatorum  oonsequendum,  que  passim  §.  9.  p.  23.    Conf.  sect.  viL  §.  4.  p.  41. 
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Our  Author  hath  here  referred  to  Bishop  Ball  as  refedut^  the 
kuirwmentality  of  faith.  But,  upon  coQ&idering,  upon  this  occasion, 
with  some  care,  what  Bishop  Bull  hath  said,  he  seems  to  me,  as  far 
as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  not  to  rgect  the  instrumentabty  of  Isilh 
absolutely,  but  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  our  Author  n^ects  it, 
and  to  admit  it  in  the  sense  our  Author  admits  it  He  r^ects  fntk 
from  being  an  instrument,  if  instrument  be  understood  strictly  to  signify 
an  efficient  cause  of  justification,  or  to  have  a  physical  efficiency  :  for, 
since  justification  is  the  free  act  of  God  alone,  and  produced  e^ra  nos  ; 
neither  faith  nor  any  action  of  ours  can  have  a  physical  efficiency  in 
producing  the  effect  of  justification^.  But  if,  by  faith  being  an 
instrument,  be  meant  that  it  is  an  instrument  by  which  we  accept 
Christ,  and  embrace  the  benefit  of  justification  procured  by  him ;  he 
seems  not  averse  from  allowing  it  an  instrument  in  this  sense :  but 
urges,  that  this  act  of  embracing  Christ  is  totally  different  from  the  act 
of  justification ;  since  the  former  is  our  act,  hat  justification  is  the  act 
of  God  alone  :  and  that  therefore,  although  it  should  be  granted,  that 
faith  is  the  instrument  of  that  act  whereby  we  lay  hold  on  Christ ;  yet 
it  will  not  follow,  that  faith  is  therefore  the  instrument  of  justification 
also':  that  is,  he  denies  faith  to  be  the  instrument  oi  justification ; 
because  he  understands  justification  here  in  the  active  sense,  as  the 
act  of  God  alone  conferring  it  on  man :  but  considered  in  the  passive 
sense,  as  that  by  which  we  lay  hold  on  Christ,  and  receive  the  benefit 
of  justification  so  conferred,  he  seems  to  have  no  objection  to  calling 
it  an  instrument :  and  he  confesses,  in  the  next  sentence,  that  though, 
if  we  will  have  faith  to  be  an  instrument,  it  can  be  so  only  when  con- 
sidered as  a  work  prescribed  to  us,  and  performed  by  the  grace  of  God ; 
yet  he  confesses^  I  say,  that  faith,  so  considered,  may  in  some  sense 
be  called  a  mean  or  instrument,  as  being  that  by  which  we  obtain  the 
thing  which  is  promised  upon  that  condition^ :   that  is,  he  allows  that, 

^  —  Si  msirumetitum  stricte  et  proprie  igitor  conoedsremui,  habitmn  Jidti  ease 

sumatur  pro  causa  ^ciente  minus  prin-  ifutrumentum,  iatius  actus,  quo  CkriB- 

dpali,  cLurum   eat,  Jidem  justificationia  him    ampteetimttr ;     qui    tamen     inde 

irulrumentum    nullo    modo  did    posse,  intulerit,  Jidem  esse  etiam  juu^fieation** 

Nam  primo  cum  jtutijicalio  sit  actio  Dei  instrumenium,  manifestissimB  certe  tfi- 

MoluUf  eaque  tota  extra  not  prodncta,  oontequentke  reua  tenebitur.  Jbid,  diss.  L 

quomodo   vel  Jides  nostra,   vel    quBTis  cap.  ii.  sect.  9.  p.  11. 

nostra  actio  ad  justijicationis   effectum  ^  Ut  ergo  quod  res  est  dicam;   Si 

producendum   phjfsicam  uUam    ^JSUMn-  Jidem  in^trumentum  esse  veUmuSy  fieri 

iunn  habeat,  prorsus  AicardAiprroy  est,  non  potest,  nt   oondpiatur  alio    modo 

&c.  Ilarmonia  Apostol,  dissert,  i.  cap.  1 1.  instrumentum  esse,  quam  quatenus  opus 

sect.  9.  p.  II.  Con£  dissert,  xi.  cap.  18.  est  ex  prtesoriptOy  et  per  grattam  Dei  a 

sect.  0.  p*  1 14.  nobis  praestitum.     Conditio  enim,  quate- 

i .»  Hunc  actum  amplectertdi  Chrittum  nus  prKstita  est,  aliquo  modo  medium, 

a  Justijicationis  actu  Us  ita  waawy  et  sive    instrumentum     did     potest,    quo 

toto  coelo  distare;  cum  sit  actus  noster,  eonsequimur  rem,  quB   sub  oonditione 

justificatio    vero    sotius    Dei.    Etiamsi  promittitur.     Ilnd, 
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though /ai/A  cannot  be  an  instrumeni  of  justification  in  the  active  sense 
c^  jastification,  an  instrament  on  the  part  of  God  ytho  justifies ;  yet 
it  may  be  an  instrument  in  the  passive  sense,  on  the  part  of  nuan  who 
receives  justification  from  the  hand  of  God. 

I  think  I  have  here  represented  the  learned  Bishop's  sentiments 
truly :  and  it  appears  to  me  therefore  from  thence,  that  he  is  not  to 
be  ranked  among  those  who  reject  the  instrumentality  of  faith 
absolutely.  He  seems  to  me  to  distinguish  upon  the  case,  much  as 
our  Author  hath  done ;  and  though  he  dislikes  the  phrase,  yet  he 
rejects  the  thing  as  the  instrament  of  conveyance  only,  not  as  the 
instrument  of  reception;  thoogh  he  chooses  to  call  it  by  another 
name :   for. 

It  may  be  noted^  that  there  is  this  difference  between  Bishop  Bull 
and  our  Author ;  that  the  Bishop  looks  upon  faith,  considered  as  the 
instrument  of  reception,  to  be  a  condition  of  justification!:  but 
Dr.  Waterland  distinguishes  that  faith  which  he  reckons  among  the 
conditions  of  justification^  from  that  faith  which  he  makes  the  instrU" 
ment  of  reception.  Faiths  as  a  condition,  means  the  whole  complex  of 
Christian  belief:  but  faith,  considered  as  precisely  the  instrument  of 
reception^  means  only,  in  his  account,  the  laying  hold  on  grace,  and 
resting  in  Christ's  merits,  in  opposition  to  our  own  deservings™, 

I  have  observed,  that  there  hath  risen  of  late  among  us  a  sect  of 
enthusiasts,  who  contend,  with  the  old  Solifidians,  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith  alone,  in  such  manner,  as  to  exclude  good  works  from  being 
necessary  conditions  of  justification ;  admitting  them  to  be  nothing  more 
than  necessary /rviV^,  signs,  or  consequents  of  it.  This  doctrine  hath 
been  lately  publicly  maintained  by  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  that 
sect ;  and,  in  order  to  support  it,  he  is  pleased  to  claim  the  eleventh, 
twelfth^  and  thirteenth  Articles  of  our  Church,  as  teaching  the  same 
doctrine  with  him". 

As  I  did  some  time  since  o  publish  a  Vindication  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  requiring  Subscription  from  the  Clergy  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Religion  in  general ;  I  think  it  the  more  incumbent  upon 
me,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  vindicating  those  particular  Articles 
now  mentioned^  from  teaching  any  such  doctrine  as  they  are  here 
supposed  to  do :  since,  if  they  really  could  be  proved  to  teach  any 
thing  so  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  I  should  be  so  far 

>  —  Si  hoc  sensa  intirumentum  suma-  makes /oalA  considerecl  as  an  intirument, 

tar  (nempe  pro  eondiiione  sive  instm-  to  be  as  much  a  oondUion  as  repentance, 

mento  moral!)  fidem  esse  unicam  justi-  Conf.  the  foregoing  note  K 

ficationis  instrumentum  omnino    nega-  ™  Summary  View,  &c.  sect  iv.  6. 

mils :  cam  (ut  jam  satis  eyidmus)  etiam  ^  Mr.  Whitefield*s    Answer    to    the 

poenitentiae  opera  non  minus  necessaria  Bishop   of   London's    PMtorml    Letter, 

ad  jastificationem  obtinendam  a  Spiritu  p.  24,  &c. 

Sancto    diserte    statuantur.    Ibid,     He  o  A.  D.  1739. 
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from  defending  the  requiring  subscripium  to  them,  that  I  should  most 
heartily  join^  as  I  have  there  declared  P,  in  pleading  agauut  it.  I  shall 
therefore  here  take  the  liberty  of  giving  a  brief  consideration  of  this 
matter,  as  what  may  properly  enough  at  this  time,  when  sach  daime 
are  advanced  to  oar  Articles,  attend  upon  the  treatise  of  JustifoxUum 
now  published. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  subject  I  shall  observe,  that  it  is,  in 
general,  objected  to  our  Articles,  that  they  are  formed  upon  the  plan 
of  Calvinism.  Now  one  of  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  is,  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  alone;  and  therefore  our  eleventh  Article,  which  so 
speaks,  may  be  urged  as  teaching  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  concerning 
justifying  faith :  therefore  I  beg  leave,  for  a  confutation  of  this  pre- 
tence, that  our  Articles  are  Calvinistical,  to  refer  to  Dr.  Waterlaad's 
Supplement  to  the  Case  of  Anan  Subscription,  vol.  ii.  where  the 
reader  may  receive  sufficient  satisfaction  on  that  head 4.  I  now  pass 
on  to  the  Articles  themselves. 

Articlb   XI. 
0/  the  Justification  of  Man. 

In  this  Article  it  is  said,  that  "  we  are  justified  by  faith  only and 

"  not  for  own  our  works  or  deservings."  And  it  is  insisted  upon,  by 
those  I  am  here  concerned  with,  that  the  Article  hereby  ascribes  our 
justification  to  faith  only,  in  such  sense  as  to  exclude  good  works  from 
being  necessary  conditions  of  it^. 

But  when  the  Article  teaches,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  it 
does  not  mean  that  all  other  virtues  and  good  works  are  to  be  excluded 
thereby  from  being  necessary  conditions  of  justification ;  nor,  that/at7& 
does  more  in  the  business  of  justification  than  other  virtues  do:  bat 
that  this  proposition,  viz.  "  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,"  is  true  so 
far  only  as  the  word  faith  signifies  such  an  obedience  as  is  joined  with 
a  trust  in  Christ's  merits,  and  a  renouncing  all  merit  of  our  own,  all 
merit  or  deservings  in  our  own  works^.  Such  is  tbe  faith  meant  in  the 
Article,  when  it  is  said,  ••  we  are  justified  by  faith  only.*'     Not  such 

P  Chnrch  of  England  Vindicated,  &c  justijlcaiienis     negotio,     qtuun     cetera 

sect.  iv.  p.  47.  virtutet;   sed  propotUionem  islam  eait' 

Q  P.  340 — 353.  nu$  tantvm  ttt  veram  redjn  votuerunt, 

^  Whitefield's  Answer,  &c.  p.  24,  25.  quatenus  vox  fidei  denotat  talem  obedi- 

B   Summam   rei    paucis    complectar  :  entiam,  qus  cum  fiducia  de  mertttM  Jem 

cum  yeteres  Protestantes  docuerunt,  sola  Chritti,  ac  meritarum  nostrorum  perfecta 

nosy&/0  justificari,  illud  nonita  intellex-  abrenuntiatwne,  conjuncta  est,  queque 

erunt,  quasi  per  earn  fidem  ercludendtB  adeo  ea  opera  omnia  exdudit,  quae  com 

essent  cetera  virtutes,  cseteraque  bona  fiducia  et  opinione  merUi  nottri  fiunt. 

opera,   tanquam  ad  justificationem  ob-  Bull,  Harmonia  Jpostolica,  difis.  ii.  c  18. 

tinendam    nullo    modo    neceaaaria,  aut  8ect6.  p.  114. 

quasi  /ides  plus  atiquid  ageret  in  ipso 
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failh  as  excludes  good  works  from  being  necessary  conditions  of  justifi- 
cation :  but  Si  faith  which  excludes  only  such  works  as  are  done  trusting 
in  our  own  merits  and  deservings.  So  the  Article  itself  plainly  limits  it. 
It  does  not  merely  say  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only ;  but  explains 
it,  by  saying  also,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Article,  "  we  are  accounted 
"  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
•*  Jesus  Christ  by  faith^  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings  /' 
which  plainly  shews,  that  faith  here  means  only  a  reliance  on  Christ's 
merits^  in  opposition  to  any  merit  of  our  own;  excluding  good  works 
from  the  business  oi  justification  no  otherwise,  than  from  being  pleaded 
as  meritorious,  not  from  being  conditions.  And  the  reason  ^^hy  justifi- 
cation is  here  particularly  and  eminently  ascribed  to  faith  only,  is, 
because,  as  it  is  hy  faith  only,  of  all  our  virtues,  that  we  lay  hold  on 
the  Gospel  covenant^  by  which  we  are  justified ;  therefore  our  justified^ 
tion  may  not  improperly  be  attributed  to  faith  alone  ^ ;  that  being 
emphatically  the  instrument  whereby  we  receive  the  grant  oi  justification : 
but  obedience  nevertheless  is  equally  a  condition  or  qualification ;  though 
not  that  act  of  the  mind  whereby  we  embrace  the  promises,  as  faith 
is"  ;  which  therefore  is  said,  in  the  Article,  emphatically,  or  eminently, 
to  justify.  And  for  the  like  reason  it  is,  that  Scripture  expresses  all 
evangelical  obedience  by  the  name  oifaiih^. 

That  what  I  have  been  here  giving  is  the  true  and  only  sense 
intended  in  the  Article,  we  need  no  other  evidence  than  the  Homily 
of  Justification.  The  Article  itself  sends  us  there  for  a  more  full 
explanation  of  its  meaning:  and  in  the  Homily  we  find  it  actually 
explained  in  the  sense  1  have  here  given  of  it :  which  Homily  Bishop 
Bull  hath  alleged  for  the  same  purpose;  maintaining  and  defending 
this  to  be  the  plain  sense,  both  of  the  Homily  and  the  Article,  against 
his  opposersJ". 

It  is  likewise  worth  observing,  that  our  Articles  were  compiled, 
next  to  Scripture  and  antiquity,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Augustan 
Confession,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  as  learned  men  have  sufficiently 

t  Bishop  Bull,  after  quoting  a  passage  ac  soleat ;  viz.  per  metonymiam  quan- 

from  the  Homily  of  Justification,   pro-  dam,  qua  actus  ponitur  pro  objecto  circa 

oeeda    thus:    Ex    quibus    verbis    clare  quod  versatur.   /^.  p.  112.  Conf. diss.i. 

elucet,  quid  aummum  illud  tit,  quod  in  c.  6.  sect.  i.  p.  26. 
negotio  juttificationu  ex  Eeclesia  nostra        «  Vid.  Summary  View  of  the  Doctrine 

sententia  Jidei  dislinete  tribuendum  sit ;  of  Justification,  sect.  iv.  5.  prope  fin. 
nempe  quod,  licet  catera  virtutet  non         >  Bull.  Harm.  Apost.  diss.  ii.  cap.  5. 

minus  neoestariet  sint  ad  hominis  jtuti-  sect  5.  p.  45,  46. 

ficationem^    quam    ipsa  fides^    ac    fides         7  Bnlli  Harmonia  Apostolica,  diss.  iL 

proprie  nihilo  plus  agat  in  isto  negotio,  c.   18.  sect.  6.   p.  no — 114.    Examen 

quam  alia  virtus ;  quia  tamen  ex  omni-  Censurae.  Respons.  ad  Animadvers.  xziii. 

bus    virtutibus   fides    UTia     promissum  p.  103 — 106.     Apologia  pro  Harmonia, 

tttnpleciitur    ETangelicum,    quo    justifi-  sect.  v.    p.    28 — 34.      Conf.    Harmon. 

camur,  ideo  non  incommoda  locutione  Apostol.  cUss.  i.  c.  6.  sect.  i.  p.  26. 
f|Nrt  soli  justificatio  nostra  tribui  possit 
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proved*.  Insomiich  that  Bishop  Ball  says,  that  he  who  is  ignorant 
of  tk»$  C<mfes9um,  will  scarce  he  ahle  to  anderetand  the  aenae  and 
meamng  of  our  Articles*.  Hie  Aagustan  Confession  therefcnre  may 
he  produced  as  a  ccmmeni  upon  oar  Articles.  Now  in  the  twentieth 
article  of  that  Confession,  they  acknowledge  repentance  to  be  neceuary 
to  ju$tification ;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  they  assert  that  we  are 
Justified  by  faith :  and  they  explain  their  meaning  to  be,  that,  thoogh 
repentance  be  a  necessary  condition  of  justification^  yet  we  are  not 
justified  upon  the  account  of  any  merit  in  oar  repentance,  or  other 
good  works,  but  for  Christ's  merits  only  :  but  we  cannot  lay  hold  on 
this  benefit  any  otherwise  than  by  faith;  by  which  we  beliere  that 
we  shall  be  forgiven,  and  justified  for  Christ's  sake^.  Therefore,  the 
saying  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  is  plainly  here  declared  to  be  I 

consistent  with  saying  that  repentance  and  other  good  works  are  neees-  I 

sary  conditions  of  justification.  And  since  this  is  declared  by  the 
Aagustan  Confession,  upon  the  plan  of  which  our  Articles  were 
formed;  it  is  a  very  fiEiir  and  equitable  conclusion,  that  our  Articles 
therefore  meant  not,  by  saying  that  we  are  justified  by  faiih  ahme^ 
to  exclude  thereby  good  works  from  being  necessary  conditions  oi 
justification^^. 

Article  XII. 

Of  Good  Works. 

In  this  Article  it  is  said,  "  that  good  works  are  the  fruits  of  faith, 
"  and  follow  after  justification."  From  whence  it  is  argued,  that, 
according  to  this  Article,  good  works  cannot  be  previous  conditions^  bat 
only /rut  to  and  consequents  of  justification^. 

But  a  distinction  is  here  to  be  made  between  good  works  of  faith. 
internal  and  external.  The  internal  works  are  repentance,  hope^  charity^ 
&c.  The  external  works  are  these  virtues  of  the  mind  reduced  into 
outward  acts.  Now  that  these  latter  works  only  are  the  works 
meant  in  the  Article,  which  are  said  to  follow  after  justification,  I 
prove  thus. 

z  Waterland's  Sapplement  to  the  Case  alioniin  opernm  pneoedentium  aut  se- 

of  Arian    Sabscription,  vol.  ii.   p.  347,  quentiam.      Sed    fide    hoc    benefidmn 

348.     Bolli  Apolog.  pro  Harmon,  sect,  acdpiendum  est,  qua  credere  nos  oportet, 

vi.  §.  3.  p.  35.  quod  propter  Christum  nobis  donentor 

*  Harm.  Apostol.  diss.  iL  c  18.  sect.  6.  remissio  peccatonim  et  justificatio.     Au" 

p.  1 10.  yust.   Confess,  art.  xx.   De  Fide.    Vid- 

^   Quanquam  igitur  contritio  aliqua,  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Confessionum,  part, 

sen    poenitentia,  necessaria   est,   tamen  ii.  p.  17.     Genev.  1654. 

sentiendum  est,  donari  nobis  remissio-  c  Conf.  BuUi  Harm.  Apostol.  diss.  ii. 

nem  peccatonim,  et  fieri  nos  ex  injustis  cap.  18.  sect.  6.  p.  iia 

justos,  id  est,  reconciliatos  seu  acceptos,  d  Vid.  Whitefield's  Answer  to  the  Bi- 

et  FiUos  Dei  gratis,  propter  Christum,  shop  of  London,  p.  35. 
non  propter  dignitatem  contritionis  aut 
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The  works  which  are  said  to  follow  after  justification,  are  the  same 
works  which  are  said^  in  the  same  Article,  to  he  the  fruits  of  faith,  by 
which  such  faith  is  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruit : 
but  the  works  which  are  said  to  be  the  fruits  of  faith,  by  which  such 
ftiith  is  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruit,  must  be 
external  works,  external  signs  of  faith,  as  the  fruit  is  the  external  sign  of 
the  tree :  therefore  the  works  which  are  said  to  follow  after  justifica- 
tion are  only  the  external  works,  i.  e.  the  internal  works  of  the  mind 
reduced  into  outward  acts. 

That  by  the  works  which  are  here  said  to  be  fruits  of  faith  are 
meant  external  works,  is  evident  by  their  being  said  to  be  such  by 
which  a  lively  faith  is  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the 
fruit.  Faith  cannot  be  evidently  known  by  internal  works  or  virtues, 
since  they  cannot  be  signs  of  it ;  for  signs  must  be  external  and  out- 
ward ;  otherwise  they  cannot  make  our  faith  evidently  known  to  others  : 
but  these  internal  virtues  are  all  secret,  and  as  remote  from  the  eyes 
of  men  aa  faith  itself,  till  it  be  made  known  by  external  works.  If  it 
be  said,  that  the  Church  here  speaks  of  our  faith  being  evidently 
known,  not  to  others,  but  to  ourselves;  besides  that  it  is  a  construction 
which  the  words  of  the  Article  will  not  bear ;  it  will  still  be  the  same 
thing:  for  this  would  be  to  shew  one  thing  which  is  unknown,  by 
another  equally  unknown ;  since  these  internal  virtues  are  equally  as 
unknown  to  ourselves,  as  our  faith  is^ 

I  conceive  therefore,  that  this  Article  is  sufficiently  vindicated  from 
teaching  any  such  doctrine,  as  that  we  are  so  justified  by  faith  only, 
as  to  exclude  good  works  from  being  previous,  necessary  conditions  of 
justification.  The  works  said  in  the  Article  to  follow  q/Ver  justification 
are  external  works  only ;  and  such  works  we  allow  do  follow  after  it. 
But  nevertheless  the  internal  works  may,  for  all  that  is  said  in  this 
Article,  and  do,  precede  and  are  necessary  conditions  of  justification : 
and  they  are  these  internal  works  only,  which  we  assert  to  be  such 
necessary,  previous  conditions. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is,  internal  works  are  necessary,  and  must  be 
previous  to  what  is  called  the  first  justification ;  and  external  works, 
which  follow  after  the  first  justification,  are  equally  necessary  to  the 
second,  if  opportunity  permit  ^      Habitual  righteousness,  consisting  of 

e  Vid.  Bnlli  Hannon.  Apostol.  diss.  ii.  gtUtuniur,    Atqne  hie  stataendum  om- 

cap.  1 8.  sect.  8.  p.  1 16.  nino  est,  ad  primam  justificationem  opera 

f  Uec    qutt    de    absoluta    bonoram  tantum  interna  tldei,  pcenitentiae,  spei, 

operum    disseniimns,   certissima    sunt,  charitatis,  &c.  esse  absolute  necesaaria ; 

Nihilominus  et  htc  etiam  cautione  aliqua  CKtera  vero  externa  opera,  qaee  in  factie 

lectori  Cbristiano  opus  erit,  ut  accurate  extemis,    sive    in    actuali    singularum 

difltiogiiiat  inter  justificationem  primam  virtntum,  quas  modo  enumeravimus,  ex- 

Bc  tecundam,  adeoque  inter  bona  opera,  ercitio  c^nspiciuntur,  tigna  tantum  esse 

quae    ad    hanc   iVAtmque  necessario  re-  fructmqxtd  pietatis  intemse,  et  justifica- 
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the  internal  works  of  faith,  (such  as  repentance,  hope,  charity,  and  the 
like,)  is  a  necessary  condition  of  justification,  and  goes  before  it.  Actual 
righteousness,  consisting  of  external  acts,  are  necessary  to  he  done  after 
jastification,  and  follow  it  ;  follow  the  first  justification,  and  are 
necessary  to  he  done  in  order  to  the  second,  or  to  preserving  Ihejirsi, 
That  is,  the  first  righteousness  is  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  grant 
of  justification ;  the  latter  righteousness  is  equally  necessary  for  preserving 
the  same  grant.  And  this  appears  to  he  the  doctrine  of  the  Homily 
of  Justification,  to  which  the  compilers  of  the  Articles  do,  in  the  fore- 
going Article,  refer  for  a  more  full  explication  of  their  doctrine,  en  the 
point  oi  justification^.  Or,  perhaps,  hy  good  works  following  after 
justification,  in  this  Article,  may  he  meant  good  works  following  alter 
grace :  for  even  the  internal  good  works,  which  we  say  must  precede 
justification,  as  necessary  conditions  of  it,  do  not  precede  grace,  as  I 
shall  shew  under  the  next  Article.  And  there  may  he  reason  to 
think,  that  the  compilers  might  not  here  perhaps  accurately  express 
the  distinction  between  grace  and  justification ;  hecause  they  appear 
not  to  have  done  it  in  the  following  Article,  by  comparing  the  title 
of  it  with  the  Article  itself ;  the  title  being,  "  Of  Works  done 
*'  before  justification;**  and  yet  the  Article  speaking  only  of  works 
done  before  grace ;  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  under  that 
Article. 

Dr.  Waterland  hath  well  observed,  in  the  tract  now  published,  that 
since  '*  all  of  us,  or  nearly  all,  are  baptized  in  infancy,  and  therefore 
••  regenerated  and  justified  of  course  ; — good  works  must,  in  this  case 
"  at  least,  (which  is  our  case,)  follow  siter  justification  and  regeneration, 
"  if  they  are  at  all : — and  we  need  not  so  much  as  inquire  whether 
"  good  works  precede  or  follow  justification  in  the  case  of  adults^  since 

tione  potteriora,  eaque  demum  lege  prse-  De  priori  dooet,  quod  neeettario  reqm- 

standa,  si  Don  desit  opportunitas.     Hoc  ralur  in  omni  homine  qui  justificaiur ; 

dubio  procul  illud  est,  quod  Toluit  Ec-  de  posteriori,  quod  postea  (nempe  poti 

clesia  nostra  in  artieuh  duodecimo,  in  jusH/icationem)  necessario  prtettmda  sit. 

quo  dicit  opera  esse /ru<;/t««yScid,etveluti  Nimirum  prior  jiutitia    requiriiur  (ut 

Mtgna  quibus  Jidet  dignoscitur,  queeque  diximus)  ad  gratiam  justificatioms  acd- 

jtutijieationem    bominis     consequuntur.  piendam ;  posterior  ad  eandem  gratiain 

Per    opera  enim    htc   intelligi    omnino  conservandam,      Apolog.   pro    Harmon, 

debent  opera  eitema,  &c. — Bulli  Har-  sect  ▼.  $.  4.  p.  49.  conf.  $.  5. 

mon.  Apoatol.  diss.  ii.  cap.  18.  sect.  8.  p.  The  filmed  maxim  of  St.  Austin,  that 

115, 116.  Conf.  sect.  ix.  X.  p.  116 — 118.  good   works   follow    after   Jusii/ieationt 

Ibid.  cap.  iii.  sect.  2,  p.  38.     Ibid.  cap.  and  do  not  precede  it,   Dr.  Waterland 

xii.  sect.  28.  p.  90.  Apolog.  pro  Harmon,  interprets  of  Baptism  :    viz.  that  men 

sect  vi.  §.  7.  p.  37.  must  be  incorporated  in  Christ,  must  be 

g  Bishop  Bull,  after  quoting  a  passage  good  Christians,  before  they  could  prac- 

from  the  Homily,  proceeds  thus :  Author  tise  Christian  works,  strictly  so  called, 

distinguens   habitualem  (ut    did    solet)  Summary  View,  sect.  iv.  4.  prope  fin. 

justitiam     nostrara     virtfUibus    intemis  i.  e.  external  Christian  works.     Bishop 

ildei,   spei,  poenitentiie,  charitatis,   &e.  Bull  interprets  it  another  way.    Harmon, 

constantem,  ab  aetuali  justitia  operum  Apostol.  diss.  ii.  cap.  3.  sect.  3.  p.  38.  et 

bonorum,  sive  faetorum    conspicuortim,  Grabii  Annot.  ibid.  p.  39. 
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•*  it  is  not  our  case**."  But  if  forward  men  will  raise  these  unnecessary 
disputes,  ••  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,"  and  thereby  "  sub- 
"  verting  whole  houses ;"  it  becomes  proper  and  necessary  that  their 
"  mouths  should  be  stopped,"  by  declaring  and  defending  the  true  and 
sound  doctrine. 

Article  XIII. 
0/  Works  before  Justification. 

Mr.Whitefield  hath  printed  this  Article,  together  with  the  other  two, 
at  the  end  of  his  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  London :  but  I  do  not  find 
that  he  draws  any  argument  in  particular  from  this  Article.  However, 
the  use  I  suppose  to  be  made  of  it  is,  to  conclude  from  it,  that  since  the 
Article  teaches  that  "works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  in- 
"  spiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they 
"  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ; — yea  rather,  for  that  they  are  not 
"  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done, — they 
••  have  the  nature  of  sin ;"  therefore  the  same  Article  must  teach  that 
good  works  cannot  be  done  before  justification. 

But  I  apprehend,  that  one  short  answer  will  suffice  to  vindicate  this 
Article  from  teaching  any  such  doctrine. 

Though  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ  are  not  pleasant  to 
God,  but  rather,  not  being  done  as  God  hath  commanded,  have  the 
nature  of  sin*;  that  is,  though  such  works  may  be  materially  good, 
they  are  formally  evil ;  yet,  works  done  before  justification  may  be 
pleasant  to  God,  and  not  have  the  nature  of  sin ;  may  be  good  works, 
and  previously  necessary,  as  such,  to  justification.  For  it  is  one  thing 
to  say,  that  good  works  precede  grace ;  and  another  to  say,  they  i^re^ 
cede  justification.  The  former  we  say  not :  the  latter  only  we  maintain. 
Grace  ^.nd  justification,  which  are  really  distinct,  should  not  be  confounded 
together.  No  work  truly  good  can  precede  grace;  because,  without  grace, 
no  such  work  can  be  performed :  but  good  works  may  and  do  precede 
justification;  for  grace  is  given  6^ore  justification,  that  good  works  may 
be  performed,  by  which  we  attain  justification^, 

I  am  aware  that  the  title  of  the  Article  is,  "Of  Works  before 
"  Justification,'*  But  the  Article  itself  says  not  a  word  of  works  before 
justification;  but  only  of  works  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the 

^  Summary  View,  &c.  sect.  Iv.  6.  ad  fin.         ^    Res    est,   nulla    opera   vere    bona 

*  Vid.  Vitring.  Observ.  Sacr.  lib.  iii.  pnecedere  pcsse  g;ratiam  Dei,  cum  sine 

cap.  12.  torn.  ii.  p.  622.     Bull.  Harm,  gratia  ilia  ne  preestari  quidem  possint. 

ApostoL  diss.  ii.  cap.  5.  sect.  4.  p.  44.  At  possunt  opera  bona  priecedere  justi- 

Bumet^s    Exposit.  of   the    Thirty-nine  ficationcm,   imo  et  revera   praecedunt; 

Articles,  art.  ziiL     Sharrock  de  Fin.  et  quippe  datur  gratia  ante  justificationem, 

Offic.  p.  52.     Clarke's  Posth.  Sermons,  utprKstenturea,quibus  ad  justificationem 

Serm.  13.  vol.  iv.  p.  317,  &c.     Bennet's  perveniatur.     Harmon.  Apottol.  dissert. 

Directions,  p.  78.  ii  cap.  1 2.  sect.  a8.  p.  90. 
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inspiration  of  Am  Spirit :  and  the  title  mast  be  explained  by  the  Artide, 
and  not  the  Article  by  the  title.  And  therefore  the  doctrine  of  the 
Article  being  only  about  works  done  before  grace;  we  must  condade, 
that  by  Works  before  Justification^  in  the  title,  are  meant  only  works 
before  grace;  as  the  meaning  is  explained  to  be  in  the  Article  itself. 

I  have  thus  given  a  brief  vindication  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  Articles  of  our  Church,  from  teaching  any  such  doctrine, 
as  that  we  are  so  Justified  by  faith  alone,  as  to  exclude  good  works  from 
being  previous,  necessary  conditions  of  justification.  And  if  they  who 
are  vending  about  this  false  doctrine,  and  claiming  these  Articles  as  on 
their  side,  had  more  of  that  letter  learning  they  despise,  and  less  of  that 
assurance  they  are  noted  for,  they  would  be  wiser  men  themselves^  and 
fitter  to  teach  others,  than  they  at  present  appear  to  be.  Bat  ignorance, 
the  greater  it  is,  is  always  the  holder. 

II. 

The  other  tract  is  on  the  subject  of  If^ant  Cofnmunion. 

The  Author,  in  his  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  vol.  iv. 
p.  563.  observes,  that  the  Fathers,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  charches, 
for  the  first  four  centuries,  or  somewhat  more,  never  interpreted  John  vi- 
directly  of  the  Eucharist :  but  that,  by  the  frequent  applying  the  general 
doctrine  of  spiritual  feeding,  there  spoken  of,  to  the  particular  case  of 
the  Eucharist,  many,  among  the  Latins  especially,  came,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  to  interpret  it  directly  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  so  to  think  that  John  vi.  53.  was  as  decisive  a  text  for  the  necessity 
of  the  Eucharist,  as  John  iii.  5.  was  for  the  necessity  of  Baptism. 
Having  observed  this,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  *'  hereupon  ensued  a 
"  common  practice  of  giving  the  Communion  to  mere  infants.  Pope 
"  Innocent  I.  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  or  principal  man  that 
''  brought  up  such  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  communicating  infants." 
In  the  margin,  after  referring  to  Wall  and  Bingham,  he  says,  "  Compare 
*'  Mr.  Peirce's  Elssay  on  Infant  Communion,  who  carries  it  much  higher 
"  than  others,  upon  suggestions  which  bear  a  plausible  appearance,  and 
"  are  worth  examining  by  some  person  of  learning  and  leisure.  But 
"  in  the  mean  while,  I  acquiesce  in  Dr.  Wall's  account,  as  one  that  was 
"  well  considered,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  far  from  the 
"  truth."  And  in  another  marginal  note,  after  referring  to  Wall  and 
Vossius,  for  St  Austin's  being  supposed  to  have  interpreted  John  vi.  53. 
of  the  necessity  of  the  Eucharist  to  salvation,  he  adds,  '*  But  Thomdike 
*'  disputes  it  with  some  show  of  reason." 

From  the  manner  of  expressing  himself  in  these  passages,  it  ap- 
pears, though  he  followed  the  common  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  Infant  Communion,  founded  on  John  vi.  53.  and  the 
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practice  consequent  thereupon,  prevailed  in  the  fifth  century;  yet, 
that  he  was  not  clear  in  his  judgment  ahout  it,  hut  had  some  scruples 
in  relation  thereto.  For  though  he  acquiesced  in  Dr.  Wall's  account 
for  the  present,  looking  upon  him  as  one  who  had  well  considered  the 
matter ;  and  observed,  that  Mr.  Peirce  had  carried  the  practice  still 
higher,  upon  suggestions  which  bear  a  plausible  appearance ;  yet  he 
thought  those  suggestions  worth  examining  further  into.  And  though 
he  had  said,  that  St.  Austin  is  supposed  to  have  construed  John  vi.  53. 
of  the  necessity  of  the  Eucharist  to  salvation,  referring  to  Wall  and 
Vossius ;  yet  he  was  not  so  well  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  such  supposi- 
tion^ but  to  add,  that  Thorndike  disputes  it  with  some  show  0/ reason; 
doubtful  all  the  while  how  this  matter  might  turn  out  upon  further 
inquiry :  and  accordingly  he  himself  inquired  deeper  into  it  before  the 
book  was  published,  as  appears  by  the  following  Advertisement  prefixed 
to  it. 

"ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  In  [p.  563,  vol.iv.]  I  have  followed  the  common  opinion  of  learned 
'*  Protestants  (Mr.  Bingham,  Dr.  Wall,  &c.)  in  relation  to  Infant  Com" 
"  munion,  as  prevailing  in  the  fifth  century,  under  a  notion  of  its  strict 
"  necessity^  built  upon  John  vi.  53.  though  I  had  some  scruple  about 
''  it ;  as  may  appear  by  my  manner  of  expressing  myself,  and  by  the 
"  reference  to  Thorndike  in  note^. 

"  Having  since  looked  somewhat  deeper  into  that  question,  I  think 
"  it  now  just  to  my  readers  to  advertise  them,  that  I  apprehend  that 
"  common  opinion  to  be  a  mistake ;  and  that  though  the  practice  of 
"  giving  Communion  to  children  at  ten  or  at  seven  years  of  age  (or 
•*  somewhat  sooner)  was  ancient ^  and  perhaps  general,  yet  the  practice 
"  of  communicating  mere  infants^  under  a  notion  of  its  necessity,  and 
"  as  built  upon  John  vi.>  came  not  in  before  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
•*  never  was  general;  or  however  lasted  not  long  in  the  West,  where  it 
"  first  began.  My  reasons  for  this  persuasion  are  too  long  to  give  here : 
•'  but  I  thought  this  short  hint  might  be  proper,  to  prevent  misconcep- 
"  tions  as  to  that  Article." 

The  tract  now  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  is  the 
result  of  our  author's  farther  inquiry  into  this  subject;  wherein  the 
reader  will  find  at  large  the  reasons  for  the  opinion  delivered  in  the 
above  Advertisement. 

The  thing  was  mentioned  incidentally  only  in  his  Review,  where 
nothing  was  built  upon  it :  and  though  that  might  be  one  occasion  of 
his  looking  farther  into  it,  yet  he  had  other  motives  for  so  doing, 
esteeming  it  a  point  worth  clearing  up. 
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Some  have  censured  the  ancients,  as  having  erred  in  teaching  the 
necessity  of  In/ant  Communion,  and  practising  it  upon  such  erroneotis 
principles;  in  order  to  detract  in  general  from  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  Fathers.  Among  these  is^  particularly^  Mr.  Daill6»  in  his 
treatise  concerning  the  Use  of  the  Fathers  for  determining  the  Con- 
troverted Heads  of  Religion ;  who,  in  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  concerning  the 
errors  of  the  Fathers,  having,  among  the  rest,  brought  in  St.  CypriaD, 
as  falling  in  with  the  error  of  that  age^  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
the  Eucharist  to  baptized  in/ants^;  and  St.  Austin,  as  teaching  the  same^; 
closes  the  chapter  with  conclading  from  thence,  that  since  the  Fathers 
were  guilty  of  so  many  errors,  their  opinions  are  not  of  weight  enough  to 
shew  the  truth  of  any  controverted  points. 

Though  it  be  the  immediate  design  of  Mr.  Daill^'s  treatise  to  shew 
(from  the  uncertainty  of  determining  clearly  what  the  opinions  of  the 
Fathers  were,  and  from  their  not  being  infallible  in  their  opinions, 
though  clearly  known)  that  the  Fathers  cannot  be  made  judges,  in  the 
controversies  between  Protestants  and  Papists;  yet  it  plainly  appears, 
that  he  was  willing  hereby  to  decry  their  authority  in  general^  :  which 
others  have  made  a  very  bad  use  of,  as  it  must  be  obvious  they 
would  do,  though  with  little  reason :  for  though  it  be  true,  that  the 
Fathers  were  not  infallible,  and  may  have  erred  in  points  of  less  const- 
guence;  yet  it  is  running  into  unjustifiable  extremes  to  conclude  from 
thence,  as  some  have  done,  that  therefore  there  is  no  credit  to  be 
given  to  the  verdict  of  antiquity  at  all ;  that  they  have  erred  in  funda- 
mentals, or  in  delivering  down  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  and 
the  fundamental  doctrines  therein  contained.  Though  Mr.  Daill^ 
himself  might  have  no  design  of  running  to  such  extremes;  yet  he 
hath  given  an  handle  to  others  for  so  doing :  and  though  he  professes 
to  add  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book,  concerning  the  errors  of  the 
Fathers,  unwillingly^ ;  yet,  as  a  judicious  writer  observes,  he  hath 
made  it  hard  for  us  to  beUeve  it,  when  we  find  that  he  has  made 

1  Idem  beatufl  martyr  [Cyprianus]  in  certo  demonstrandum  Teritatem.  Ibid.  p. 

sui  seculi  errore  veraabatur,  putans  cm-  294. 

nibus    baptizatis,     ne     pueris    quidem        o  Quae  duobus  supoioribus  capitibus 

ezceptis,  Bacharistiam  esse  ad  salutem  disseruimus  suffioere  arbitror,  ut  quiTis 

neoessariam.     Dallai   de   Usu  Patrum  moderate  ingenio  prseditus  apud  ae  con- 

lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  p.  263.  Latin,  edit.  Genevee,  stituat,  non  tarUam  esse  in   rebus    ad 

1686.  reUgionem    pertinentibus,   quam    vulffus 

<n  Statuit    etiam  Aogustinus  Eucha-  exislimat,  Patrum  auclontatenu     Ibid. 

rifltiam  pueris  necessariam.    Ibid.  pag.  p.  252. 
280.  P  Potenmt  ergo,  quiqni  sint  seqni  lee- 

n  — ^Videor  ex  his  jam  merito  posse  tores,  hoc  et  sequens  caput  praetermittere, 

concludere,  cum  Patres  tot   modis  er-  qnod  utrumque  p^ene  invitus  subjicere 

iBverint,  sive  seorsnm  singnli,  sive  con-  cogor,  ut  iis,  qui  se  studiis  suis  abripi  pa- 

junctim  plures,  nee  priyatam  singuloium  tiuntur,  excusationem  omnem  prseddam 

sententiam,  nee  plerorumque  ex  iis  con-  segre  quidem,  ct,  quod  ait  poeta, 

sensum  argumentum  esse  satis  iirmum  ad  hixom  Ovfi^  banc  disputationis  partem 

eorum  capitum  quae  hodie  oontroTertuntur  aggredior.    /6u/.  p.  253. 
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their  errors  more  and  greater  than  they  really  areQ.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear consistent  with  the  great  regard  he  would  seem  to  pay  to  their 
characters!',  to  have  heen  so  diligent  in  collecting  and  pahlishing 
their  errors,  without  evidence  sufficient  against  such  great  and  good 
men;  who  have  received  their  vindication,  against  the  accusations  of 
this  writer,  from  several  learned  hands  ^ ;  as  they  have  also  done 
against  the  like  ohjections  of  Mr.  Barbeyrac,  by  the  pen  of  our 
learned  author  in  another  treatise^.  Many  errors  imputed  to  them 
have,  upon  review,  been  found  to  be  the  errors  only  of  those  who  so 
imputed  them:  and  the  tract  now  published  hath  taken  away  one 
error  more  from  Mr.  DaiU6's  catalogue,  by  shewing,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  In/ant  Communion  was  really  never  taught  by  those 
ancient  Fathers,  whose  doctrine  it  hath  commonly  been  thought  to 
have  been. 

The  Fathers  were  men,  therefore  fallible,  and  not  to  be  acquitted  of 
all  mistakes,  unless  we  could  acquit  them  too  of  human  frailties.  But 
though  we  should  not  dissemble  the  real  errors  of  the  Fathers,  yet  it 
becomes  us  to  be  cautious  in  our  censures,  not  to  lay  more  errors  to 
their  charge  than  they  were  really  guilty  of ;  nor  to  be  over  zealous  in 
searching  out  every  occasion  of  carping  at  their  writings ;  nor  to  aggra* 
vote,  beyond  reason,  those  errors  which  they  may  be  found  to  have 
fallen  into ;  lest  we  thereby  give  an  handle  to  the  enemies  of  religion 
to  turn  it  to  a  bad  use,  by  decrying  the  authority  of  antiquity  in 
general,  and  in  relation  to  the  weightier  matters  of  our  faith.  Bud- 
dseus,  who  seems  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Daill^'s  book,  speaking 
of  Zornius  who  wrote  against  it,  confesses  this^ :  and  though  he  was 
no  very  zealous  advocate  for  the  Fathers,  speaks  of  them  in  very 
handsome  terms,  not  running  the  lengths  of  those  who  talk  only  as 
their  prejudices  direct  them,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter. 
Buddaeus  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  knew  what  he  said :  and  there- 
fore^ at  the  same  time  that  he  cannot  acquit  the  Fathers  of  all  errors 
Knd  faults,  (and  who  ever  pretended  to  do  it  ?)  declares  them  to  have 

4  Wall*8  History  of  Infant  Baptism,         u  Lubena  sane  &teor,  caute  hac  in  re 

part  ii.  cap.  9.  sect.  15.  vol.  ii.  p.  436.  procedendum,  ne  vitia  et  nsTOS  Patmm 

'  Grave  enim  est,  et  a  pudore  nostro  ultra,  qnam  decet,  exaggerando,  et  cu- 

alienum,  hominum,  pnesertim  sanctorum  riose  nimis,  que   carpamus,  in  illorum 

et  merito  Tenerabilium  nsevos  ac  labes  scriptis,  oonquirendo,  ipsam  quoque  roll- 

spectare  ac  ostentare.     Dailies  ibid.  p.  gionem   Chnstianam,  doctrinamque  sa- 

353.  cram,    profanorum    hominum    ludibrio 

s   Scrivener  in  Apologia  pro  Sanctis  exponamus.    Nee  tamen  ideo  omnia  in 

Bodesise  Patribua  adv.  Dallseum,  par.  ii.  patribus  landanda,  aut  nsvi,  vitia,  et 

cap.  4.  p.  185.     Cavei  Epistola  Apologe-  enrores   dissimnlandi ;    cum    tela,    quK 

tica.     Zornius    Hamburgensis   Vindicise  inde  forte  homines  impii,  aut  dissenti- 

Patrum,  opposite  Joanni  Dalleo,  &c.  in  entes^  contra  nos  depromunt,  alia  repel- 

Opuscul.  ejus  Sacr.  tom.  i.  lere  ratione  queamus.     Budd^  I$agog. 

t  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  ad  Thwlog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  sect  1 3.  tom.  i. 

Trinity,  vol.  iii.  cap.  7.  p.  634 — 648.  p-  54a. 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  V.  D  d 
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been  excellent  men,  jadicious,  pious,  virtuous,  and  learned  for  the 
times  they  lived  in^.     He  takes  the  middle  way,  neither  ascribing  too 
much  nor  too  little  to  their  authority  7.     He  is  so  far  from  desfimg 
them,  as  they  only  do  who  are  ignorant  of  them,  that  he  recommeidi 
the  diligent  study  of  them,  not  only  as  useful,  but  as  absolutely  necessaj 
in   order  to   an   exact  knowledge   in  ecclesiastical   antiquity*:   and 
declares,  that  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  this  or  that  s'mgle  Father 
in  some  points ;  yet  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  and  faith  of  the  Ckurck 
may  be  found  in  them  a.     The  reader  will  excuse  this  short  digression 
concerning  the  Fathers,  which  the  mention  of  Mr.  Daill6'B  treatise 
hath  led  me  into.     I  chose  to  be  a  little  particular  in  representing  the 
sense  of  Buddsus  upon  this  head ;    because,   being  a   learned  and 
judicious  man,  and  no  great  admirer  of  the  Fathers,  his  moderate 
opinion,  and  recommendation  of  them,  will  carry  a  doable  force,  and 
may  be  of  use  to  procure   a  more  favourable  reception  for  them 
among  those  who  will  not  regard  what  is  said  of  them  by  o^ers, 
whom  they  look  upon  as  more   prejudiced  in  their  favour. — I  now 
return. 

As  Mr.  Daill^  hath  imputed  to  the  Fathers  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  Infant  Communion,  in  order  to  destroy  their  credit  m 
general;  so  there  are  others  who  have  taken  advantage,  from  this 
supposed  doctrine  and  practice^  to  lessen  their  credit  in  respect  parti- 
cularly to  Infant  Baptism,  The  Antipsedobaptists,  who  say  that  the 
custom  of  giving  infants  the  Communion  was,  anciently,  as  general  as 
the  baptizing  them^,  argue  thus:  the  ancients  taught  the  necessUy  d 
Infant  Communion ;  and  thereupon  gave  infants  the  Eucharist,  as  well 
as  Baptism :  but  all  allow  that  they  were  guilty  of  an  error  in  giving 
the  Eucharist  to  infants ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  reason  to  lay 


'   Fnemnt  inter  eos  viri  pnestantes,  manifcstnin  est,   «t   ignonuitiam    suam 

pollentes  ingenio,  et  pro  istonim  tempo-  prodi turns  esse^  qui  secas  sentbet — — 

rum    ratione    eruditi,    yirtutis    quoque  Atque  hsc  cum  ita  se  babent,  nos  Pktres 

sanctitatisque  laude  florentes;  nee  tamen  neutiquam  contemnere,  manifestum  est; 

naevorum,  errorum,  vitiorum,  humansque  Bed  eorum  potius  lectionem,  si  recte  in- 

imbecillitatu    plane   expertes.    Ibid,  p.  stituatur,  ceu  utilem  maxime  ac  aala- 

540.  tarem,  omnibuB  commendare.    IbU,  p* 

J  De  auctoritate  illi  recte  sentinDt,  qvi,  544. 

media  quadam  yia  incedentes,  nee  pkis,  ■  Hi  ipsi  autem  ncvi  atq«e  erroies 

nee  minus,   quam  deoet,  illis  tribuunt.  Patmm,  dum  hie  in  illoy  alius  in  alio 

Ibid,  p.  539.  capite  erravit,  non  obstant,  quo  minnSi 

Nee  omnia  erga  veteres  istos  eo-  si  ez  omnibus  adsnmantur,  quae  recte 

clesiK  doctores,  quibus  multa  debemus,  dicta  sunt,  Terse  inde  CathoUcseque  doc- 

abjicienda  veneratio ;  sed  accurate  simul,  trinse  in  Ecdesia  perpetua  oooserratio 

diUgenterque  dispiciendum,  ne,  dum  mo-  propogatioque  inteUigi  quest.    Ibid,  p- 

desti  videri  volumua,  in  veritatem  simus  505. 

injurii.    Ibid.  p.  543.  i»  Vid.  Wall's  History  of  Inlant  B^)- 

*  Antiquitatis  et  historise  ecclesiastics  tism,  part  iL   cap.  9.  sect  15.  toL  ii* 

notitaam  adcuratiorem  sine  Patrum  lee-  p.  455,  436. 
ttone  ncminem  sibi  comparare  posse,  adeo 
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any  great  stress  on  their  authority^  or  to  regard  their  opinion  or  practice, 
in  giving  them  Baptismc, 

As  these  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  have  pleaded  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice  of  In/ant  Communion,  as  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  its 
strict  necessity,  in  order  to  censure  the  Fathers  as  guilty  of  error 
therein ;  so  there  have  heen  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  have 
pleaded  the  same,  in  favour  of  such  practice,  and  to  recommend  the 
revival  of  it.  Bishop  Bedell,  of  the  last  century.  Bishop  of  Kilmore 
in  Ireland,  occasionally  mentions  it  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ward,  Master  of 
Sidney  CoUege  in  Camhridge^.  And  Mr.  Peirce  of  Exon,  in  the  year 
1728,  published  an  Essay  in  Favour  of  the  ancient  Practice  of  giving 
the  Eucharist  to  Children. 

These  were  the  motives  which  excited  Dr.Waterland  to  examine 
whether  the  fact  itself  be  true,  from  the  svpposal  of  which  these 
several  conclusions  are  drawn :  i.  e.  whether  the  ancient  Fathers  really 
practised  Infant  Communion  under  an  opinion  of  its  strict  necessity  to 
salvation.  For  if  they  did  not,  then  neither  does  Mr.  Daill^'s  argu- 
ment, with  respect  to  this  particular  point,  hold  good  for  censuring  it 
as  ancient  practice  built  on  erroneous  principles ;  nor  that  of  the  Anti- 
paedobaptists,  in  derogation  from  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  for 
Infant  Baptism;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  Bishop  Bedell 
and  Mr.  Peirce,  for  reviving  the  practice,  so  far  as  they  plead 
for  it  on  supposing  such  to  have  been  the  ancient  doctrine  and 
practice. 

As  Dr.  Waterland  hath  fallen  immediately  to  the  business  of  his 
inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of  this  doctrine  and  practice,  without  staying 
to  give  any  previous  particular  account  of  the  several  sentiments  of 
learned  modems  on  that  head ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  note  how 
that  matter  stands,  for  the  use  of  common  readers ;  and  to  be  more 
particular  in  relation  to  this  tract,  it  being  on  a  subject  not  so  com- 
monly known. 

1.  Mr.  Wall,  author  of  the  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  hath  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  Cyprian's  time,  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  the  people  of  the  Church  of  Carthage  did  oftentimes 
bring  their  children  younger  than  ordinary  to  the  Communion^ ;  pro- 
bably at  four  or  five  years  of  age'.  This  he  concludes  from  a  story 
which  Cyprian  tells,  in  his  book  De  Lapsis,  concerning  a  girl  who, 

c  Conf.  Wall,  ibid,  sect  1 7.  toI.  ii.  No.  clxiii.  p.  442. 

p.  447.  As  for  diverse  ages  they  did,  [i.  e. 

d And  80  did  also  children  bap-  children  did  receive  the  Eucharist,]  and 

tized  in  the  primitive  Church  communi-  by  the  analogy  of  the  Passover  they  may, 

cate  in  the  Lord's   Supper.    Which  I  perhaps  ought,  &c.  Ibid,  p.  445. 

know  not  why  it  should  not  be  so  still.  «  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism, 

Vid.  Archbishop  Usher*s  Letters  pub-  part  ii.  cap.  9.  vol.  ii.  p.  446.  ed.  3. 

lished  with  his  Life  by  Dr.  Parr,  1686.  f  Ibid.  p.  440. 

D  d  2 
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in  the  De^n  persecution,  was  carried  by  her  nurse  to  the  idol  feast, 
and  partook  of  the  sacrifices,  and  was  afterwards  brought  by  her 
mother  to  the  Communion  while  St.  Cyprian  was  administering.  Now 
as  this  must  have  been  after  Cyprian's  retom  to  Carthage,  upon  the 
ceasing  of  the  persecution*  which  was  A.D.  251 S;  so  high,  from  this 
instance,  must  Mr.  Wall  suppose  this  custom  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Church  of  Carthage. 

In  Austin's  and  Pope  Innocent  the  First's  time,  the  beginning  of 
the  ^th  century,  he  thinks  it  was  given^  in  the  western  parts,  to  mere 
infants ;  and  that  this  continued,  from  that  time,  for  about  six  han- 
dred  years ^  ;  that  these  Fathers  taught  such  practice,  upon  an  opinion 
of  its  necessity  to  the  salvation  of  baptized ' infants^ ;  that  Innocent 
did  first  bring  up  such  doctrine,  and  that  St.  Austin  followed  bim 
in  itk. 

As  to  the  Greek  Church,  he  thinks  that  some  time  during  the 
space  of  the  aforementioned  six  hundred  years,  when  it  was  low  in 
the  world,  that  Church  took  this  custom  from  the  Latin  Chordi, 
which  was  more  flourishing^. 

And  that  the  Roman  Church,  about  the  year  1000,  entertaining  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  let  fall  the  custom  of  giving  the  holy 
elements  to  infants  j  and  that  the  other  western  churches,  mostly 
following  their  example,  did  the  like  upon  the  same  account :  bat 
that  the  Greeks,  not  having  the  said  doctrine,  continued,  and  do  still 
continue,  the  custom  of  communicating  infants^K 

This  is  the  sum  of  Mr.  Wall's  account,  which  may  be  seen  at  large 
in  the  place  referred  to  in  the  margin ».  He  carries  the  practice  as 
high  as  Cyprian's  time,  A.  D.  251.  And  the  same  practice  as 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  its  necessity  to  the  salvation  of  baptized 
infants,  to  the  time  of  Austin  and  Innocent  I.  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century. 

a.  Mr.  Bingham,  in  his  Origines  Ecclesiastics?,  mentions  the  giving 
the  Eucharist  to  infants  as  a  known  practice  and  custom  of  the  ancient 
Church,  and  that  immediately  from  the  time  of  their  Baptism ;  citing  for 
it,  Cyprian,  Austin,  Innocentius,  and  Gennadius,  writers  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  century  o. 

In  another  place  he  says,  that  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  the  Church 
immediately  admitted  infants  to  a  participation  of  the   Eucharist,  as 

V 

9  Peraecntione  sopita  anno  951,  late-  >  Ibid.  p.  446. 

brif  egressna,  et  ecclesis  sub  reditos,  &c  >&  Ibid.  p.  446. 

Cavei  Hi»L  Liter,  p.  126.  ed.  1740.  ^  Ibid,  part  ii.  cap.  ix.  sect.  15,  16. 

^  Wall's  History  of  In&nt  Baptism,  vol.  ii.  p.  435 — 446. 

ibid.  p.  446.  o  Bingham's  Ong.  Redes,  b.  zii.  a^ 

i  Ibid.  p. 445*  I*  sect  3.  vol.  i.  of  his  Works,  p.  539. 

^  Ibid.  p.  44',  44»-  fol.  ed. 
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soon  as  thej  were  baptized ;  qaoting  Cyprian  again  for  the  practice^ 
and  Austin,  with  Pope  Innocent  his  contemporary,  as  seeming  to  say  it 
was  necessary  for  infants,  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  life  ;  referring  to 
some  passages  of  St.  Austin,  and  Innocent's  Epistle  to  Austin  and 
the  Council  of  Milevisp. 

And  it  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Bingham's  own  opinion,  that  the 
primitive  Churchy  Greek  and  Latin,  from  St.  Cyprian's  time,  really 
gave  the  Communion  to  infants,  from  an  opinion  of  its  necessity, 
founded  upon  a  Divine  command,  John  vi.  53<l. 

He  acquaints  us,  that  Maldonate  says,  the  custom  continued,  even 
in  the  Roman  Church,  for  six  centuries:  bat  that  Bona  makes  it 
double  the  nitmber ;  for  that,  according  to  him,  it  was  not  abrogated  in 
France  till  the  twelfth  century;  that  it  continued  a  little  longer  in 
Germany,  if  Suicerus  doth  not  mistake  in  the  author  he  quotes  for  it : 
that  Zuinglius  speaks  of  the  custom  continuing  long  among  the 
Helvetians :  and  that  Hospinian  mentions,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
the  custom  in  Lorrain  and  the  parts  adjacent,  of  the  Priest's  dipping 
his  fingers  in  the  cup,  and  dropping  it  into  the  child's  mouth  imme- 
diately after  Baptism,  with  these  words,  "  The  blood  of  our  Lord 
"  Jesus  Christ  be  of  advantage  unto  thee  to  eternal  life." 

That  the  Greek  Church  was  a  little  more  tenacious  of  the  custom ; 
that  Nicephorus  of  the  fourteenth  century  mentions  it,  and  that 
Dr.  Smith  speaks  for  the  present  Greek  Church,  that  they  give  the 
Eucharist,  in  both  kinds,  to  children  of  one  or  two  years  old,  and 
sometimes  to  new-bom  infants  after  Baptism,  in  case  of  imminent  dan- 
ger of  death ;  grounding  their  belief  of  an  absolute  necessity  of  this 
sacrament  upon  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  John  vi.  53,  and  pleading 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  in  their  own  justification  i*. 

To  this  account  which  Mr.  Bingham  g^ves  from  Dr.  Smith  of  the 
modem  Greek  Church,  I  shall  add,  that  Dr.  Covel,  in  his  account  of 
the  present  Greek  Church,  A.  D.  1722,  says,  that  they  give  the  Eucha- 
rist to  sucking  children,  after  they  are  baptized  and  anointed^  or 
confirmed B :  and  that  Mr.  Rycaot,  in  his  Account  of  the  Armenian 
Charch,  mentions  the  following  odd  custom  there ;  viz.  that  "  as  soon 
"  as  the  Priest  hath  sopped  the  bread  into  the  wine,"  (which  is  the 
manner  of  distributing  the  communion  in  that  church,)  "  some  boy,  or 
"  young  lad,  is  presently  at  hand  to  lick  his  fingers;  which  he  willingly 
"  g^nts  him,  esteeming  it  a  kind  of  initiation^  or  pledge  to  them  of 
"  receiving  the  sacrament  hereafter,  when  they  come  to  years  of  under* 

P  Bingham's  Orig.  Eocles.  b.  zv.  cap.  4.         r  Ibid.  p.  776,  777. 
•ect  7.  Tol.  L  p.  774,  775.  *  Ibid.  b.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  186. 

q  Ibid.  p.  776. 
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"  8taft^^ :  as  the  rubbing  the  lips  of  the  infEmt  with  the  consecrated 
''  elements,  is  to  children  at  the  time  of  their  admittance  to  Baptism^." 

From  this  account  it  appears^  that  the  Armenian  Church  does  not 
profess  to  give  the  Commumum  to  children,  till  they  come  to  years  of 
understanding;  and  yet  the  custom  here  mentioned  is  certainly  morv 
than  a  kind  of  iniiiaiion,  or  pledge  to  them  of  receiving  the  sacramnt 
hereafter,  since  it  is  actually  receimng  it.     But  I  return. 

Mr.  Bingham's  opinion  seems  to  differ  from  Mr.  Wall's  in  this :  that, 
whereas  Mr.  Wall  supposes  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  Euchs- 
rist  to  the  salvation  of  baptized  infants,  to  be  taught  no  higher  than 
Innocent  I,  whom  he  takes  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  up 
this  doctrine  (^ ;  Mr.  Bingham  seems  to  think  that  this  doctrine  of  its 
necessity  was  held  by  the  Church  all  along  from  St  Cyprian's  time ; 
though  he  does  not  found  his  opinion  upon  any  positive  testimony,  but 
only  looks  upon  it  as  absurd  to  think,  that  the  Church  should  give  the 
Communion  to  infants,  without  imagining  any  manner  of  neces»ty 
from  any  Divine  command  to  do  it'. 

3.  Pfaffius  reckons  it  among  the  rites  of  the  third  century,  that  the 
Eucharist  was  given  to  infants ;  but  has  no  authority  for  its  baring 
been  the  custom  of  any  but  the  African  Church,  to  which  he  refers, 
quoting  for  it  St.  Cyprian  de  Lapsis^.  He  mentions  it  again,  as  the 
custom,  in  some  places,  in  the  fourth  century';  and  the  same  custom, 
founded  upon  the  opinion  of  its  absolute  necessity,  as  one  of  the  errors 
of  the  fifth  century  A. 

4.  Mr.  Daill^,  in  his  treatise  De  Usu  Patrum,  &c.  observes,  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  decreed,  that  the  ancients  admitted  infants  to  the 
communion  of  the  Eucharist,  not  as  looking  upon  it  to  be  necessary  to 
their  salvation,  but  only  as  having  a  probable  reason  for  so  doing. 
But,  says  Mr.  Daill^,  it  seems  plain  from  the  Fathers  themselves,  that 
they  thought  the  communion  necessary  to  baptized  infants^ :  for  which 
he  cites  several  passages  from  St.  Austin  ^,  Innocent  I,  his  contempo- 
rary d,  and  Cyprian  long  before  theme. 

Hereby  it  appears,   that  Mr.  Daill^  thought  that  the  Council  of 

t  Rj-caut*s  Account  of  the  Armenian  $am  Teteres,  parvnlos  usu  rationis  caren- 

Church,  chap.  viii.  tea  ad  Eucharistie  commanionem  soflce- 

u   WalPs   Hist,   of   Infant   Baptism,  pisse  decemunt.  Atqui  non  mode  magn* 

partii.  c.  9.  vol.  ii.  p.  442.  subest  de  hac  re  dubitandi  occasio ;  sed 

<  Bingham*B  Orig.  Eccles.  book  xt.  ex  ipaifl  Patrum  monumentis  ceito  con- 
chap.  4.  sect.  7.  vol.  i.  p.  776.  stare    videtur   ipsos,    quod  Ttidentiiue 

7  P&ffii  Institutiones  Historiae  Eocle-  Synodi    pace    dictum    sit,  parvulonun 

siasticae,  secul.  ill.  cap.  2.  sect.  4.  tinctoram  communionem  plane  cenauisse 

«  Ibid,  secul.  iv.  cap.  3.  sect.  5.  neoessariam.    Dailm  de    Usu  Patrum 

•  Ibid,  secul.  v.  cap.  3.  sect.  4.    Conf.  &c  lib.  L  cap.  viii.  p.  175. 
other  eccles.  writers.  c  Ibid.  p.  1 75.  conf.  lib.  ii, 


c  Ibid.  p.  175.  conf.  lib.  ii.  0.4.  p.  iSo. 
d  Ibid.  p.  175,  176. 
saiutit,  ted  probabUem  tatUum  ob  cau'        e  Ibid.  p.  1 76.  conf.  lib.  iL  c  4.  p.  36J. 


b  Patres  Tridentini,  nulla  necestitaie        d  Ibid.  p.  175,  176. 

.  170.  (      ^ 
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Trent  have  given  a  wrong  account  of  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on  this 
head.  He  looked  upon  the  necessity  of  Infant  Communion  to  have 
been  a  doctrine  as  high  as  St  Cyprian  :  for  he  not  only  cites  that 
Father  for  the  custom^  but  also  for  the  doctrine  of  its  necessity^.  But 
this  is  occasioned  by  a  mistake  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Cyprian, 
Epist.  liz.  Baptizandum  et  sacrificandum.  So  Mr.  Daill6  cites  it?. 
But  Mr.  Wall  has  observed,  that  the  edition  he  cites  it  from  is  wrong 
in  that  place ;  that  Dr.  Hammond^  Marshal,  the  Magdeburgenses,  Mr. 
Walker,  and  all  whom  he  had  seen,  do  quote  it  sanctificandum^  as  it  is 
also  in  the  last  edition,  Oxon.  i68>,  in  which  are  the  various  lections 
of  several  manuscripts,  which  had  been  collated,  but  no  variety  in 
reading  this  word ;  and  that  St.  Austin  has  put  the  matter  beyond 
question,  who^  quoting  that  part  of  the  epistle,  (lib.  iv.  contra  duas 
Epist.  Pelag.  c.  8.)  writes  it  sanctificandum,  not  sacrificandum^. 

Mr.  Wall  adds,  that  sacrificandum,  in  that  sense,  is  not  Latin  ^ 
And  Mr.  Peirce,  though  he  thinks  somewhat  might  be  pleaded  for 
such  a  sense  from  Cyprian's  style,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  agrees 
with  Mr.  Wall,  that  Mr.  Daill^'s  edition  was  faulty  herein.  But  the 
he  contends^  that  even  sanctificandum  will  here  signify  receiving  the 
Eucharist, 

He  allows,  that  the  word  does  commonly  and  usually  signify  Baptism, 
as  Mr.  Wall  argues ;  but  then  he  urges,  that  the  ancients  speak  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  same  manner:  and  to  prove  it,  he  cites  some 
passages  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Macarius  Archbishop  of  Antioch,  and  C3rprian  himself,  wherein  the 
elements  of  the  Eucharist  are  said  AytdC^wK 

But  I  take  the  liberty  to  answer,  that  this  remark  which  Mr.  Peirce 
has  made  by  no  means  comes  up  to  the  point,  nor  is  any  manner  of 
proof,  that  sanctificandum,  in  the  passage  disputed,  relates  to  the 
Eucharist. 

The  passage  is  in  an  epistle  of  Cyprian,  in  answer  to  Fidus,  and 
runs  thus :  "  Quantum  vero  ad  causam  infantium  pertinet,  quos  dixisti 
"  intra  secundum  vel  tertium  diem,  quo  nati  sunt,  constitutos,  bap- 
"  tizari  non  oportere,  et  considerandum  esse  legem  circumcisionis 
"  antique,  ut  intra  octavum  diem  eum  qui  natus  est  baptizandum  et 


t  Extat  Innocentii  Epistola  ;    ac  ut  dem  excepiis,  Eucharistiam  esse  ad  talu' 

deesaet  non  siDit  nos  Augnatiniis  ea  de  re  iem  neeetsariam,  at  apparet  ex  Epistola 

dubitare.     Innoeentius  (inquit)  parvulot  lix.  &c.     Ibid,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  ^6$* 
defimvit,    niti    mandueavermi    camem        t  De  Usu  Patnim,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  163. 
FUii  hommis  tfitmn  prortm  habere  non        ^  Wall's  Hist,  of  InCuit  Baptism,  part 

Longo  ante  tempore  Cyprianus  in  i.  chap.  6.  sect.  10.  yol.  i.  p.  85. 


eundem  »enanm  ea  de  re  locutns  fuerat.         ^  Ibid. 
Ibid,  p.  176.    Idem  beatus  martyr  (('y-        ^  Essay  in  favour  of  the  ancient  Prac- 

prianos)  in  sui  secali  errore  versabatur,  tice  of  giving  the  Eacharist  to  Children, 

putans  omnibus  baptizatis,  ne  pneris  qui-  part  i.  sect.  7.  p.  46. 
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**  sanctificandum  noD  putares ;  longe  alind  in  concilio  nostro  omnibiu 
"  visam  est*." 

The  question  moved  by  Fidas,  an  African  Bishop,  to  which  this  pas- 
sage is  an  answer,  was  concerning  the  day  on  which  infants  ought  to 
be  baptized;  whether,  if  need  required,  as  soon  as  they  were  ham,  or  not 
ti]l  the  eighth  day,  according  to  the  rule  given  in  the  case  of  ctrcmR' 
cwioji™.  What  has  any  mention  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  to  do  here? 
Nothing :  nor  is  there  any.  The  whole  passage  appears  plainly  to 
relate  to  Baptism  only.  The  question  was  concerning  Baptism  only; 
and  Baptism  only  is  directly  mentioned  in  the  answer :  not  a  word  of  the 
Eucharist;  unless  sanctifcandum,  the  word  in  dispute,  relates  to  it; 
which  I  can  see  no  reason  to  believe,  nor  have  the  least  doubt  but 
that  it  relates  to  Baptism,  the  word  immediately  preceding,  and  to  which 
it  is  joined.  And  it  seems  to  be  a  far-fetched  construction,  to  render 
haptizandum  et  sanctificandum,  by  baptized  and  sanctified  in  the  laris 
Supper ;  when  it  so  plainly  means  only,  baptized,  and  sanctified  in  such 
Baptism,  Mr.  Peirce,  in  relating  this  matter,  says,  that  "  one  Pldns  a 
"  Bishop  had,  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian,  moved  a  doubt,  whether  wfants 
"  should  be  baptized  within  two  or  three  days  after  they  were  bom, 
•'  or  whether  they  ought  not  rather  to  be  kept  back  from  Baptism  and 
"  the  Lord^s  Supper  till  the  eighth  day, — as  I  understand  him,"  says 
Mr.  Peirce  i^.  But  I  cannot  see  any  reason  he  could  have  to  under- 
stand him  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  the  passage  so  evidently  speaks 
of  Baptism  only ;  except  it  were  to  favour  an  hypothesis,  that  C3rprian 
is  herein  an  evidence  for  the  necessity  of  Infant  Communion, 

But  Mr.  Peirce  urges,  that,  waving  all  arguments  from  this  passage 
of  C3rprian,  there  is  another  place  in  the  same  epistle,  which  shews 
plainly,  that  Fidus's  doubt,  and  the  Synod's  determination,  related  as 
well  to  the  Eucharist  as  to  Baptism ;  and  that  is,  where  Cyprian  men- 
tions the  kiss  of  peace  as  given  to  infants^ ;  which  being  a  ceremony  of 
the  Eucharist,  Mr.  Peirce  would  from  thence  infer,  that  Cyprian  must 
be  speaking  of  Infant  Communion.  But  he  was  aware,  that  Bellarmine, 
from  this  epistle  of  Cyprian,  and  Cotelerius  from  Chrysostom,  and 
Mr.  Wall,  reckon  this  kiss  of  peace  or  charity  among  the  ceremonies 
of  Baptism? :  and  if  it  was  so,  then  Cyprian,  notwithstanding  his  men- 
tioning the  kiss  of  peace,  may  still  be  speaking  of  Baptism  only.  Mr. 
Peirce  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  this,  tells  us,  that  the 
mentioning  the  kiss  of  peace  among  the  ceremonies  of  Baptism,  ''is 
"  easy  to  be  accounted  for  by  this  one  observation ;  that  anciently  all 

1  Cypriani  Epistola  59.  alias  64.  part  i.  sect.  7.  p.  45. 

^  Vide    Bingfaam^s    Origin.    Eccles.         o  Ibid.  p.  48. 
book  xi.  chap.  4.  sect.  12,  vol.  i.  p.  483.  p  Ibid.  p.  49.  Conf.  Bingham*s  Orig. 

Q  Essay  in  fivvoiir  of  the  andent  Prac-  Ecdes.  book  xii.  chap.  4.  sect.  5.  vol.  i. 

tioe  of  giving  the  Eucharist  to  Children,  p.  542. 
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**  baptised  persons,  whether  infants  or  adults^  used  immediately  to  be 
"  admitted  to  the  LortTs  Supper^,"  Bat  this  answer  is  a  kind  of 
arguing  in  a  circle.  Cyprian,  says  he»  most  here  speak  of  In/ant  Com- 
munion ;  because  he  mentions  the  kiss  of  peace  given  to  infants :  and 
it  must  be  meant  that  the  kiss  of  peace  was  given  to  infants  at  their 
communion ;  because  Infant  Communion  was  the  ancient  practice.  That 
Infant  Communion  was  the  ancient  practice,  was  the  question  in  debate  ; 
and  Mr.  Peirce  was  to  prove  it  from  Cyprian's  mentioning  the  kiss  of 
peace  given  to  infants.  But  this,  it  seems,  he  cannot  prove  to  be 
given  to  infants  at  their  communion,  without  the  observation  that  Infant 
Communion  was  the  ancient  practice;  that  is,  without  supposing  the 
very  point  to  be  proved. 

But  there  is  a  sentence,  in  the  passage  which  Mr.  Peirce  quotes 
from  Cyprian,  concerning  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  plainly  shews  that  it 
could  not  relate  to  the  Eucharist.  In  answer  to  Fidns,  who  had  pleaded 
for  deferring  Baptism  till  the  eighth  day,  because  children,  at  their 
birth,  were  unclean,  and  every  one  abhorred  to  kiss  them ;  Cyprian, 
among  other  things,  replies,  *'  Etsi  adhuc  infans  a  partu  novus  est,  non 
"  ita  est  tamen,  ut  quisquam  iUum  in  gratia  danda  atque  in  pace 
"  facienda  exosculari  horrere  debeat'."  Now,  as  Mr.  Peirce  is  pleased 
to  say,  that  the  kiss  of  peace  is  here  mentioned  as  g^ven  to  infants  at 
their  receiving  the  Eucharist,  because  they  were  admitted  to  communion 
immediately  after  Baptism,  which  is  nothing  more  than  petitio  prin- 
cipii ;  I  shall  take  leave  to  say,  that  since,  on  the  contrary,  not  one 
instance  can  be  produced  in  the  early  ages,  where  an  infant  adhuc  a 
partu  novus,  just  bom,  was  ever  admitted  to  the  Communion  ;  we  have 
more  right  to  conclude,  that  therefore  the  kiss  of  peace,  here  mentioned 
as  given  to  an  infant  ahhuc  a  partu  novus,  just  bom,  related  not  to 
Infant  Communion,  but  to  Infant  Baptism  only.  To  return  now  to 
Mr.  DaiU^. 

He  says,  that  "almost  all  the  Doctors  of  the  first  ages  believed 
"  that  the  Eucharist  was  necessary  for  infants  ;"  and  that  Maldonate 
has  so  observed,  who  tells  us,  that  this  opinion  remained  in  the 
Church  for  about  six  hundred  years'. 

By  the  manner  in  which  he  here  cites  Maldonate,  one  would  think 
he  intended,  by  his  evidence,  to  carry  this  doctrine,  not  only  as  high 
as  St.  Cyprian*s  time,  but  even  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Church.     Yet  the  learned  have  observed,   that  Maldonate's  words 

4  Essay,  &c.  part  i.  sect.  7.  p.  49.  secalomm  credidisse  Encfaaristiam  neoes- 

r  C3rpr.  Epist.  59.  alias  64.  ad  Fidmn.  sariam  esse  infantibns,  idque  obserrasse 

■  Non  est  pnetennittendwn  prater  Maldonatam  scribentem  banc  sententiam 

Cyprianam,  Augnstinain,    Innocentittin  sexoentos  drdter  annos  Tignisse  in  Eo- 

Papam  I.      Qaoram  testimonia   supra  desia.  DaUcn  de  Utu  Patrum,  &c  lib.  iL 

retulimus,  pcne  omnes  doctores  priomm  cap.  iv.  p.  193. 
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require  no  such  meaning.  The  passage  of  Maldonate  mns  thus: 
**  Missam  facio  Augustini  et  Innocentii  Primi  sententiam  que  sex- 
*'  centos  circiter  annos  viguit  in  Ecdesia,  Eucharistiam  etiam  infan- 
"  tibua  necessariaai."  Maldonat  in  Joan.  vi.  53.  Which  words 
import  no  more  than  that  this  opinion  remained  in  the  Chorch,  not 
for  six  hundred  years  from  ike  begimiing  of  the  Ckweh,  but  for  six 
hundred  years  from  the  time  of  Austin  and  Innocent  /.t  Mr.  Daill^  in 
this  place,  quotes  only  the  latter  part  of  Maldonate's  words.  "  Sex- 
"  centos  circiter  annos  viguit  in  Ekndesia,  &c."  which  looks  as  if  he 
understood  them  of  the  first  six  hundred  years  of  the  Church ;  thougb 
he  himself,  in  another  place  u,  had  cited  the  whole  passage  as  I  have 
given  it;  which,  by  the  mention  of  Austin's  and  Innocent's  opinion, 
sets  the  matter  clear^  and  shews  the  meaning  of  Maldonate  to  have 
been  as  here  explained. 

And  from  this  observation  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  not  so  wide 
a  difierence  as  Mr.  Bingham  makes  between  Maldonate's  account 
and  that  of  Bona.  He  observes,  that  Maldonate  says,  the  custom 
continued  even  in  the  Roman  Church  for  sis  centuries :  but  that  Bona 
makes  it  double  the  number,  who  says,  that  it  was  not  abrogated  in 
France  till  the  twelfth  century^.  Mr.  Bingham  seems  to  have  thought, 
that  Maldonate  meant,  that  the  custom  continued  in  the  Charch  for 
the  first  six  hundred  years  from  the  beginning:  and  then,  since, 
according  to  Bona,  it  was  not  abrogated  till  the  twelfth  century. 
Bona  will  indeed  make  it  double  the  number.  But  if  Maldonate  only 
mieant,  (as  I  have  before  shewn  it  most  probable  he  did,)  that  the 
custom  continued  in  the  Church  for  six  hundred  years  from  the  time 
only  of  Austin  and  Innocenty  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ; 
then  from  thence  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  time  to  which  Bona's 
account  brings  it  down,  is  about  seven  or  eight  centuries ;  and  so  there 
will  be,  between  him  and  Maldonate,  the  difierence  only  of  a  century 
or  two. 

5.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  point  of  Infant  commu- 
nion having  been  mentioned  upon  this  occasion,  I  beg  leave  to  throw 
in  a  word  or  two  upon  that  matter.  They  decree,  that  "children, 
"  before  the  use  of  reason,  are  under  no  necessity  of  communicating 
'*  in  the  Eucharist.  For,  as  they  are,  by  the  laver  of  Baptism,  rcge- 
"  nerated  and  incorporated  in  Christ,  they  cannot,  at  that  age,  lose 
"  the  grace  they  have  obtained  of  being  the  children  of  God.  Yet 
"  antiquity  is  not  for  that  reason  to  be  condemned,  if  for  some  time, 
*'  and  in  some  places,  they  observed  that  custom.     For  as  those  most 

t  Wall's  Hitt.  of  Infant  Baptbm,  part     8.  p.  1 76. 
a.  chap.  9.  sect.  15.  vol.  ii.  p.  436,  437»        *  Bingham's  Orig.  Eodes.  book  Xf. 
u  Dallsi  de  Usu  Patmm  &c  lib.  L  c.     chi^.  4.  sect  7.  voL  i.  p.  776. 
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"  holy  Fathers  had  a  probable  reason  for  their  practice,  in  regard  to 
"  the  state  of  the  times  they  lived  in ;  so  it  is  without  dispute  to  be 
"  believed,  that  they  did  not  do  it  as  being  necessary  to  salvation^," 
To  which  was  joined  an  anatkematism  "  against  him  who  shall  say,  that 
"  the  communion  of  the  Eucharist  is  necessary  for  children,  before  the 
"  use  of  reason*" 

In  this  decree,  the  Fathers  of  the  Trent  Council  declare,  that  the 
ancients  gave  not  the  Eucharist  to  infants  out  of  any  opinion  of  its 
necessity  to  their  salvation :  and  in  this  account  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  guilty  of  a  great  mistake^.  And  when  the  decrees  of  that 
session  were  published,  it  was  much  spoken  of,  that  there  should  be 
an  obligation  imposed  to  believe,  that  the  ancients  did  not  hold  the 
communion  of  children  to  be  necessary ;  when  St.  Austin  so  often  affirms 
the  necessity  of  the  Eucharist  for  children,  and  makes  it  even  of  equal 
necessity  with  Baptism,  alleging  the  epistle  of  Pope  Innocent,  who 
plainly  so  declares  it^.  Mr.  Wall  supposes  the  truth  to  have  been, 
that  **  the  Trent  Fathers  knew  that  some  ancient  Doctors  had  commended 
"  infants'  receiving :  but  not  that  one  of  their  own  infallible  Bishops 
"  had  so  absolutely  determined  it  to  be  necessary  for  their  salvation^" 
He  means  the  before- mentioned  Pope  Innocent,  in  his  Synodical 
Letter  to  the  Council  of  Milevis. 

But  now,  after  all,  the  learned  reader,  who  considers  what  is  said 
in  the  tract  here  published,  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
mistake  was  not  in  the  Trent  Council,  but  in  those  who  have  hitherto 
thought  that  the  ancients  did  hold  the  necessity  of  Infant  Communion. 

Mr.  Wall  supposes,  that  the  motives  of  the  Trent  Council  for  their 
decree  was  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  "which  created  an 
"  excessive  and  superstitious  regard  to  the  outward  elements  of  the 
"  Eucharist,  and  had,  among  others,  this  effect ;  that  as  the  wine  was 
"  kept  from  the  laymen  for  fear  of  slabbering,  so  the  whole  sacrament 
'*  was  from  infants^."     But  whatever  share  this  motive  might  have 

J  Eadem  sancta  Synodus  docet,  par-  502.  English  edition, 
▼nlos  nan  ntionis  carentes  nulla  obligari         *  Si  quia  dixerit  parmlis  anteq^iam  ad 

neoeasitate  ad  sacramentalem  Eacharistic  annos  diacretionis  pervenerint  neceaaa- 

oommunionem.     Siquidem  per  Baptiami  nam    ease  Eacharistiae   communionem ; 

lavacrom  regenerati  et  Chriato  inoorporati  anathema  ait.     Synod,  Trident,  Can.  4. 

adeptam  jam  Filioram  Dei  gratiam,  in  Conf.  PauFa  Hiat.  &c.  ibid, 
ilia  state  amittere  non  poaaunt.     Neque         a  Dallsei  de  Uau  Patrum  &c.  lib.  i.  c. 

ideo  tamen  damnanda  eat  antiqnitaa,  ai  8.  p.  175,  176.     Bingham'a  Orig.  Eocl. 

earn  morem  in  quibuadam  locia  aliquando  book  xv.  c.  4.  aect.  7.     Feuroe'a  Eaaay, 

Berravit.     Ut  enim  aanctisaimi  illi  Patrea  &c.  p.  1 6. 

sni  fkcti  probabilem  canaam  pro  illiua        b  Paul'a  Hiat.  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 

temporia  ratione  habuerunt,  ita  oerte  eoa  book  vi.  p.  504. 

nulla  aaltttia  neceaaitate  id  feciaae,  aine        c  Wall'a  Hist,  of  Infant  Baptiam,  part 

oontroveraia    credendnm    eat.      SynotL  ii.  chap.  9.  aect.  16.  vol.  ii.  p.  445, 446. 
Trident  aesa.  xxi.  cap.  4.     Conf.  Paul'a        d  Ibid.  p.  444. 
Hiat.  of  the  Council  of  Xirent,  book  vi.  p. 
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in  the  decree^  if  it  now  appears  that  their  decree  was  really  right,  let 
us  allow  that  their  knowing  it  so  to  be  had  likewise  its  weight  with 
them. 

Mr.  Peirce  observes,  that  "  there  is  room  for  a  strong  prejudice  in 
"  facomr  of  Inftmt  Commwuom,  because  it  was  laid  aside,  and  put  down 
"  by  the  worst  of  men,  for  the  sake  of  their  infamous  saperstition  and 
"  idolatry c."  But  if  it  be  found  that  they  really  knew  what  they 
decreed  to  he  true;  it  wiU  be  but  common  charity  to  believe  that 
that  was,  at  least,  one  inducement  to  it;  however  their  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry  might  be  another.  And  were  Mr.  Peirce  now 
alive^  to  see  our  author^s  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of  this  cus- 
tom ;  he  would^  I  dare  say,  no  longer  permit  the  prefudice  which 
the  character  of  the  Trent  Council  had  occasioned  in  him  in  favour 
of  Infant  Communion,  to  be  any  argument  with  him  for  reviving  that 
practice. 

Mr.  Bingham  makes  use  of  this  instance  as  an  argument  against 
the  '*  infaUihUity  and  unerring  tradition  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
"  matters  of  doctrine  and  necessary  practice ;  since  they  themselves 
"  have  thought  fit  to  alter  one  point,  which  their  infallible  Popes  and 
"  forefathers  for  so  many  ages  observed  as  necessary,  in  communicating 
"  infants  upon  a  Divine  command^'  But  we  want  not  sufficient  evidence 
Bg^nst  the  infallibility  of  Popes  or  councils ;  though  it  be  found  true, 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  has  not  erred  in  declaring,  that  the  ancients 
did  910/  communicate  infants  as  of  necessity  to  their  salvation;  nor, 
therefore,  that  that  Council  has  altered  any  point  of  ancient  doctrine,  by 
decreeing  that  children,  before  the  use  of  reason,  are  under  no  necessity 
of  communicating  in  the  Eucharist, 

Though  the  character  of  the  Trent  Council  (or  rather  the  Trent 
Cabal,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name)  be  sufficiently  known,  wherein 
all  things  were  carried  by  the  art  and  stratagems  of  the  Court  of 
Rome ;  yet  it  would  be  hard,  if,  amongst  such  a  variety  of  decrees, 
none  of  them  should  be  right.  There  may  be  some  wheat  amongst 
that  crop  of  tares:  and  an  impartial  judge  wiU  perhaps  be  of 
opinion,  that  they  have  really  told  truth  in  this  article,  so  generally 
hitherto  taken  to  be  false,  viz.  that  none  of  the  ancients,  no  not 
St.  Austin,  who  hath  been  tliought  to  declare  it  in  so  many  plain 
passages  of  his  works,  nor  Pope  Innocent,  ever  taught  the  neces- 
sity of  the  outward  Eucharist  to  the  salvation  of  baptized  it^aats. 

6.  Mr.  Peirce,  in  his  Essay  in  Favour  of  the  Practice  of  giving 
the  Euchanst  to  Children,  A.  D.  1728,  not  only  carries  the  practice 

•  Bsnj,  &c  p.  t8.  f  Ori^.  EccL  book  xr.  dup.  4.  sect.  7.  toL  L  p.  777. 
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and  the  doctrine  of  its  necessity,  to  Austin's,  Innocent's?,  and  Cyprian's^ 
days ;  but  even  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles  themselves  ^ 

But  this  notion  is  only  mere  conjecture,  without  any  thing  like  a 
positive  proof.  He  does  not  pretend  any  mention  of  such  practice 
before  the  time  of  Cyprian.  All  his  reasons,  upon  which  he  would 
carry  it  higher,  are  nothing  more  than  doubtful  inferences,  drawn  from 
principles  which  by  no  means  necessarily  infer  what  he  would  have 
themk. 

I  have  thus  represented  the  opinions  of  the  learned  concerning 
the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  Infant  Communion,  and  the  doctrine  of 
its  necessity.  It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  that  the  custom  was 
begun  as  high  as  Cjrprian's  time,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  and  practised  in  the  fifth  century,  on  an  opinion  of  its  necessity 
to  salvation,  as  taught  by  Austin  and  Innocent. 

The  design  of  the  tract  now  published  is  to  shew  that  this  common 
opinion  is  a  mistake:  that  the  early  ages  never  gave  the  Commu- 
nion to  mere  infants,  (unless  we  except  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Cjrprian,)  but  to  children  of  ten,  or  perhaps  seven  years  old:  and 
that  not  upon  any  notion  of  its  strict  necessity  to  the  salvation  of  such 
baptized  children;  but  upon  prudential  reasons  only,  or  general 
reasons  of  edification  pursuant  to  Christian  principles;  such  as 
move  us  to  bring  them  to  church,  training  them  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go :  or,  if  founded  upon  stronger  motives,  they  were 
such  as  resolved  into  the  then  present  expediency,  or  superabundant 
caution. 

The  necessity  of  Infant  Communion  hath  been  so  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  doctrine  of  St.  Austin,  in  many  (as  they  are  sup- 
posed) plain  passages  of  his  writings  1^  that  it  may  seem  strange  for 
any  one  to  attempt  to  prove  the  contrary :  and  yet  an  impartial  and 
considerate  reader  will,  I  believe,  be  satisfied,  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
tract  now  published,  that  the  learned  author  hath  given  reasons 
sufficient  to  make  it  appear,  first,  that  St.  Austin  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  his  constant  and  standing  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of 
Baptism  to  the  salvation  of  infants,  teach  the  necessity  of  the 
Communion  over  and  above  to  baptized  infants ;  and,  secondly,  that  he 
did  not  really  teach  any  such  doctrine;  but  that  the  opinion  of  his 
having  so  done  is  owing  only  to  a  misunderstanding  of  his  principles 
and  writings. 

ff    Essay,    Sec,    part    i.    sect  3,    4.        >  Wall's  Hist,  of  Infant  Bapttsm,  part 

p.  8 — ^31.  ii.  c.  9.  sect.  15.  toL  ii.  p.  441.  DalUei  de 

•"  Tbid.  sect.  6.  p.  35.  Usu   Patrum  &c.' lib.  i.   c.  8.  p.  175. 

i  Ibid.  sect.  8.  p.  53.  Bingham's  Orig.  Eodes.  book  xv.  c.  4. 

k  Ibid.  sect.  8.  p.  53—75.  sect.  7.  vol.  i.  p.  775,  776. 
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Having  despatched  St.  Austin,  the  principal  man,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  what  may  he  urged  likewise  from  Innocent  I,  Marius  Merca- 
tor,  FaustuB  Reiensis,  Gelasius,  and  particularly  Fulgentius ;  all  within 
less  than  eighty  years  of  St.  Austin ;  and  these,  he  shews,  are  all  to 
he  interpreted  hy  the  same  rules  by  which  he  interprets  St.  Austin, 
and  to  stand  or  fall  with  him. 

Our  author  having  traced  this  matter  down  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  and  shewn,  that  the 
necessity  of  the  Eucharist  to  baptized  infants  waa  never  taught  by  any 
of  those  ancients  who  have  been  produced  for  it  in  those  ages;  he 
observes,  that  so  the  matter  rested  till  the  close  of  the  eighth,  or  be- 
ginning  of  the  ninth  century.  From  that  time  he  dates  the  first  rise 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  strict  necessity  of  Infant  Communion.  This  is  the 
substance  of  what  the  reader  is  to  expect  in  the  tract  now  published 
on  this  subject ;  where  he  will  see  the  whole  drawn  out  in  a  full  and 
clear  method,  the  arguments  enforced,  and  the  reasons  supported,  all 
along,  by  proper  authorities. 

As  the  author's  manuscripts  were,  by  his  desire^  committed  to  my 
care,  in  order  for  selecting  and  revising  for  the  press  such  of  them  as 
should  be  thought  most  useful,  and  proper  for  the  public  view ;  I 
have  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  me  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment  and  abilities,  and  with  all  the  care  which  an  afiair  of 
that  consequence  required — a  work  I  undertook  with  pleasure,  not 
only  in  obedience  to  the  author's  request,  but  as  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  paying  thereby  a  small  tribute  of  gratitude  to  that  great  and 
good  man  now  in  his  grave  ;  at  whose  feet  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
educated ;  from  whose  Works,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  have  received  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction ;  and  from 
that  frequent  and  improving  conversation  in  particular,  to  which  (and 
I  esteem  it  one  of  the  happiest  advantages  of  my  life)  he  was  pleased 
to  admit  me,  and  to  let  himself  down  to  one  so  much  his  inferior  in 
age,  as  well  as  in  every  other  respect.  He  was  never  ostentatious  of 
displaying  his  learning  unasked ;  but  ever  willing  to  afford  instruction  to 
all  who  inquired  of  him ;  and  as  ready  to  communicate  his  store  of 
knowledge  as  he  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  it  His  whole  life 
was  spent  (I  might  say  worn  out)  in  the  service  and  advancement  of 
religion  and  learning.  He  hath  obliged  the  world  with  many  valu- 
able effects  of  it ;  and  had  he  lived !  But  he  is  now  at  rest  from 

his  labours — gone,  to  receive  the  crown  reserved  for  those  who  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  have  finished  their  course,  and  with  fidelity  dis- 
charged their  trust — gone>  to  enter  into  that  joy,  which  every  good  and 
faithful  servant  is  promised,  who  improves  and  well  employs  the  talents 
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committed  to  his  charge :  while  the  best  way  for  us,  whom  he  hath 
left  behind,  to  supply  the  loss  we  suffer  by  his  death,  will  be  to  copy  the 
pattern  of  his  life. 

1  have  nothing  more  to  acquaint  the  public  with;  but  only  to 
assure  them»  that  the  works  now  published  are  printed  from  the 
author's  0¥m  manuscripts,  without  any  other  alteration  than  what  the 
learned  know  to  be  necessary  in  papers  which,  at  the  time  of  their 
being  written,  were  not  designed,  nor  afterwards  fitted  by  the  author^ 
for  the  press. 

March  4th«  1741-a. 


SERMON  I. 

The  Nature  of  Peaceableness,  with  the  Foundation  and 
Extent  of  its  Obligations. 


Romans  xii.  18. 


If  it  he  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you^  live  peaceably  with 

all  men, 

J.  HE  words  I  have  now  read  making  a  distinct  and  entire 
sentence  of  themselves,  I  need  not  observe  any  thing  of  their 
connection  or  coherence  with  what  goes  before  or  after. 

They  are  an  exhortation  from  the  mouth  of  an  Apostle,  to 
live  peaceably  with  all  men,  of  whatever  nation  or  religion, 
sect  or  profession,  quality  or  condition:  none  are  excepted. 
We  are  to  live  peaceably  with  all,  on  the  score  of  humanity  and 
Christian  charity.  But  then  this  is  to  be  so  only  upon  suppo- 
sition, that  it  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  also 
reasonable :  that  is,  that  we  be  not  under  any  either  natural  or 
moral  incapacity  of  doing  it :  for  then  the  obligation  must  of 
course  cease ;  not  wholly  and  entirely,  but  in  part,  for  we  are 
still  to  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  live  peaceably. 
"  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with 
"  all  men." 

The  subject  which  this  leads  me  to  treat  of,  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  thought  foreign  or  unsuitable  to  the  time^  the  place,  or  the 
occasion.  The  time;  when  having  peace  with  our  enemies 
abroad,  we  have  need  of  the  strictest  caution  to  be  united  in 
affections  at  home:  the  place;  the  honour  and  prosperity 
whereof  are  very  nearly  concerned  in  the  offices  of  peace  and 
love  :    the  occasion ;  the  design  of  which  is,  for  the  promoting  of 
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peace  and  order,  for  composing  dissensions,  and  healing  of 
differences  in  a  judicial  way ;  that  we  may  the  better  "  live  quiet 
''  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.^  I  shall 
therefore,  without  further  preface,  propose  the  following  method 
of  discourse : 

I.  I  shall  inquire  what  obligations  we  lie  under  to  peaceable- 
ness  with  all  men,  shew  whereon  they  are  founded,  and  how  &r 
they  extend. 

II.  I  shall  consider  the  particular  duties  and  offices  implied  in 
this  duty  of  peaceableness,  and  therein  give  general  directicHis 
for  a  peaceable  conduct. 

III.  And  lastly,  I  shall  apply  the  general  rules  to  some  spe- 
cial cases  and  instances,  particularly  to  that  which  the  present 
occasion  offers  to  us. 

First,  I  am  to  inquire  what  obligations  we  lie  under  to  peace- 
ableness with  all  men,  to  shew  whereon  they  are  founded,  and 
how  far  they  extend. 

Our  obligations  to  this  duty  are  very  great  and  manifest 
They  are  founded  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  are  in 
some  sense  antecedent  to  all  laws  human  and  divine,  and  are 
bound  upon  us  by  both,  because  it  was  reasonable  and  necessary 
they  should  be  so.  They  arise  immediately  from  the  mutual 
relation  we  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  capacity  we  are  put  into 
of  promoting  each  other^s  happiness ;  and  if  we  run  them  up  to 
the  fountain  and  foundation  of  all,  '*  God  blessed  for  ever,^  we 
shall  find  that  they  flow  more  remotely  from  the  unchangeable 
perfections  of  his  nature,  from  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  When 
he  was  pleased  to  make  such  a  creature  as  man,  his  primary  end 
and  design  (excepting  his  own  glory,  which  is  coincident  with  it) 
was  to  make  him  happy  for  ever  with  himself  in  heaven ;  and 
his  secondary  was  to  make  him  in  some  measure  also  happy 
here  in  this  state  of  probation.  All  his  laws  natural  and  posi- 
tive plainly  centre  in  these  two,  or  rather  ultimately  terminate 
in  the  former.  From  hence  spring  all  our  obligations  to  peace 
and  amity,  in  as  much  as  by  the  very  frame  and  constitution  of 
our  nature,  and  the  circumstances  of  our  being,  they  contribute 
greatly  both  to  our  temporal  and  eternal  happiness. 

With  regard  to  this  life,  it  is  evident,  that,  had  we  no  con- 
tests or  quarrels  with  each  other,  the  world  would  be  a  much 
more  comfortable  place  to  live  in  than  now  we  find  it:  the 
earth  would  be  a  paradise  compared  to  what  it  is,  and  mankind 
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happy  beyond  expression.  Men  are  bom  for  society,  and  de- 
signed for  mutual  helps  and  comforts  to  each  other.  Strifes  and 
debates,  anger,  wrath,  bitterness,  are  very  pernicious  and  de- 
structive^ unnatural  and  irregular :  they  are  the  disorders  and 
deviations  of  a  depraved,  nature  from  the  original  rule,  beside 
the  primary  intent  of  the  kind  Author  of  our  beings.  Private 
families  cannot  prosper,  nor  even  subsist  long,  when  torn 
asunder  by  heats  and  animosities :  neither  can  a  kingdom  stand 
when  "  divided  against  itself/'  and  crumbled  into  sects  and 
parties.  Even  whole  nations,  though  united  within  themselves^ 
if  in  a  state  of  war  with  others,  are  o/ien  ruined  thereby,  and 
aitoays  lose  much  of  that  prosperity  and  plenty  which  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy.  This  shews  the  necessity  of  our  living 
friendly  and  peaceably,  whether  considered  as  private  men  or  as 
societies;  our  temporal  safety  and  happiness,  our  being  and 
well-being,  are  bound  up  in  it. 

As  to  another  life,  the  great  concern  we  have  therein,  and  the 
apparent  necessity  of  the  means  toward  the  desired  end,  oblige 
us  yet  more  strictly  to  live  peaceably  and  friendly  with  one 
another.  For  how  shall  any  sense  or  face  of  religion  be  kept 
up  amongst  us,  unless  we  agree  and  unite  in  one  common  wor- 
ship ?  How  shall  decency,  order,  and  regularity  be  maintained, 
without  peace  and  unity?  How  shall  any  have  the  means  of 
instruction  or  improvement  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  unless  their 
condition  and  posture  of  affairs  give  freedom  and  leisure  for  it ; 
unless  their  minds  be  calm  and  serene,  their  thoughts  easy  and 
cheerful,  that  is,  unless  they  be  at  peace  with  one  another? 
Hatred  and  revenge,  rancour  and  malice,  eat  out  the  very  vitals 
of  religion,  estrange  us  mightily  from  God  and  goodness,  un- 
qualify us  for  the  offices  of  devotion  and  piety,  and  render  us 
very  unfit  for  the  friendly  and  peaceful  society  of  heaven.  I 
need  not  dwell  long  on  so  clear  an  argument :  every  one  that 
thinks  must  be  sensible  that  to  live  peaceably  is  as  necessary  as 
it  is  to  live  and  to  be  happy,  to  be  easy  and  satisfied  in  this  life, 
and  to  be  for  ever  blessed  in  another.  This  may  be  sufficient  to 
shew  our  obligation  to  the  duty  of  peaceableness,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  it.  The  next  consideration  is  concerning  its  extent, 
which  will  be  easily  stated  from  the  principles  laid  down :  and  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  understand  it  rightly  for  the  regulation 
of  our  practice  in  many  intricate  cases. 

E  o  2 
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The  extent  of  our  obligation  to  this  duty  may  be  considered 
under  a  twofold  respect ;  either, 

First;  With  respect  to  the  obligation  itself  abstractedly,  viz. 
the  end  and  design  of  it ;  or, 

Secondly,  With  respect  to  our  power,  capacity,  or  ability  of 
discharging  it. 

For  it  can  reach  no  further  in  itself  considered,  than  the  end 
and  design  of  it ;  nor  with  regard  to  us,  than  we  are  capable  of 
performing  it. 

I.  As  to  the  former,  the  great  end  and  design  of  all  laws 
which  concern  us,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  the  present  and 
future  happiness  of  mankind.  From  hence  they  derive  their 
obligation,  and  from  hence  we  must  state  their  measure.  By 
the  great  law  of  charity  founded  hereupon,  we  are  obliged  to 
love  all  men,  and  to  do  them  good :  this  always  holds,  and  no 
change  of  circumstances  whatever  can  make  any  alteration  in 
this  general  and  highest  law.  By  the  same  law  of  charity  we 
are  likewise  bound  "  to  follow  peace  with  all  men;"  because  this 
is  loving  them  and  doing  them  good,  generally  speaking,  as  has 
been  shewn.  But  yet  in  this,  which  is  only  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  law,  different  circumstances  may  cause  some  variety, 
and  make  some  abatement.  It  can  oblige  no  further  than  the 
reason  of  it  holds,  that  is,  no  further  than  it  tends  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  men.  We  may,  nay  we  ought,  at  any 
time,  to  break  peace  in  order  to  some  greater  good ;  and  so  the 
same  law  of  charity  which  binds  to  peace  generally,  obliges  to 
the  contrary  in  different  circumstances.  If  by  disobliging  and 
offending  some  persons  we  can  do  them  the  greater  kindness ; 
if  we  can  reform  and  save  them,  or  however  can  promote  the 
public  happiness  by  disturbing  their  present  peace  more  than  by 
leaving  them  quiet,  easy,  and  unmolested ;  then  considerations 
of  peace  so  far  cease,  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  piety  and 
charity.  I  choose  rather  thus  to  state  the  measure  of  our 
obligation  to  peace,  than  to  say,  as  is  commonly  said,  that  in 
all  things  lawful  we  are  to  comply,  or  that  we  must  never  sin 
against  God  for  the  sake  of  peace.  For  though  that  be  always 
a  true,  and  generally  a  safe  rule  to  go  by;  yet  it  is  neither  so 
full  nor  so  clear  as  it  should  be,  nor  does  it  go  deep  enough  into 
the  case  before  us.  Iliat  aoe  must  not  sin  against  God  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  is  no  more  than  to  say,  that  we  must  never  sin  on 
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any  consideration  whatsoever ;  which  is  very  trae,  and  the  eoo- 
trary  would  be  absurd:  but  still,  the  great  question  of  all 
remains  undecided,  namely,  when  it  is  a  sin  <»>  no  sin,  when 
lawful  or  unlawful,  to  offend  against  peace :  and  this  can  oclj 
be  determined  in  many  cases  by  oonadering  which  is  the  greater 
good,  or  which  the  greater  charity,  to  leave  men  easy  and  quiet, 
or  to  molest  and  disturb  them  in  such  particular  drcumgtanoes. 
To  clear  this  by  an  instance ;  it  is  a  precept  of  Scripture  to 
"  rebuke  them  that  sin  before  all/'  and  yet  we  are  commanded 
"  to  follow  peace  with  all  men ;"  whidi  two  precepts  may  in 
some  cases  seem  to  clash  with  each  other.  There  may  be 
danger  of  committing  a  sin  either  way,  as  circumstances  may 
happen :  against  the  precept  of  peace,  by  rebuking ;  against  the 
other  precept,  by  not  doing  it.  Here  if  we  apply  the  rule,  that 
ioe  are  not  to  sin  for  the  take  of  peace;  it  is  as  true  on  the  other 
hand,  that  toe  are  not  to  sin  against  peace :  and  so  we  are  left  in 
an  uncertainty.  But  since  the  end  of  both  precepts  is  charity ; 
if  we  can  know  in  such  particular  circumstances  which  is  the 
greater  good  or  greater  charity,  to  do  this  or  that^  we  may  then 
determine  what  to  do;  and  upon  this  consideration  seems  to 
depend  the  whole  case,  whether  it  be  a  sin  or  a  duty  to  rebuke 
offenders  in  such  and  such  instances.  For  if  it  be  a  greater 
charity  to  do  it  than  not,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  not  else. 
Thus,  separating  and  dividing  from  any  particular  Church  is 
breaking  the  Churches  peace;  yet  if  that  Church  be  corrupted 
and  unsound  in  its  doctrines,  it  is  charity  to  them,  to  others,  to 
ourselves,  to  protest  against  them  first,  and  afterwards  to  break 
off  from  them.  For  it  is  for  the  good  of  mankind  here  and 
hereafter,  that  truth  be  defended  against  error ;  purity  of  faith 
and  worship  against  corruptions;  true  and  undefiled  religion 
against  idolatry  and  superstition.  So  again,  if  common  swear- 
ers, drunkards,  atheists,  and  libertines  go  on  quietly  and  un- 
disturbedly in  their  vices,  it  is  breaking  the  peace  with  them  to 
rebuke,  ceusure,  or  chastise  them.  Yet  this,  if  done  as  it 
should  be,  is  kind  to  them,  to  us,  to  all ;  and,  though  a  breach 
of  peace,  is  no  breach  of  charity.  Hence  a  magistrate  in  the 
execution  of  justice,  or  a  minister  in  the  discharge  of  his  func- 
tion, must  venture  to  disoblige  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men, 
whatsoever  be  the  consequence  of  it :  because  it  cannot  be  so 
bad  as  that  of  suffering  men  to  go  uncontrolled  in  their  wicked- 
ness, and  to  sleep  securely  in  their  vices.     The  Apostles  of  our 
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Lord  did  by  thdr  preaebing  oocadon  many  tumults  and  disturb- 
ances, and  were  censured  as  men  that  had  "  turned  the  world 
**  upside  down*,**  by  reason  of  the  riots  and  confusions  which  were 
ererj  where  raised  upon  their  coming :  yet  what  they  did  was 
for  the  ererlasting  benefit  of  mankind,  and  therefore  of  far 
greater  moment  than  a  short  and  false  peace.  If  they  had 
resolTcd  to  oflend  nobody,  but  to  hare  lived  peaceably  and 
quietly  in  a  strict  sense.  Paganism  and  idolatry  had  remained 
still,  and  Christianity  had  made  small  progress  in  the  worid. 
But  this  would  have  been  valuing  peace  against  the  very  end 
and  design  of  it ;  and  betraying  the  cause  of  Christ  to  the  ruin 
of  their  own  and  other  men^s  souls.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  had  forewarned  them  of  this  long  before. 
^^  Think  not,''  says  he,  "  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth: 
*'  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to 
"  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter 
"  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her 
"  mother-in-law ;  and  a  man*s  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
'^  household  ^''  This  was  no  fault  of  his  religion,  which  was  as 
well  peaceable  as  pure;  but  of  the  men  of  the  world,  who 
through  pride  and  envy,  and  other  lusts,  made  the  worst  use  of 
the  kindest  and  best  designs.  Our  blessed  Lord  himself  had 
many  contests  and  warm  disputes  with  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, which  he  might  easily  have  avoided,  if  his  concern  for  God^s 
honour  and  for  the  good  of  men  had  not  obliged  him  to  engage 
in  them.  It  is  manifest  therefore  that  we  ought  not,  and  in 
reason  cannot  seek  peace  any  otherwise,  than  in  regard  and  in 
subordination  to  the  general  end  and  design  of  it,  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  happiness,  present  and  future,  of  mankind.  So 
much  for  the  extent  of  the  obligation  to  the  duty  of  peaceable- 
ness  with  respect  to  the  end  and  design  of  it. 

2.  We  may  consider  it  with  respect  to  our  ability,  power,  or 
capacity,  natural  and  moral,  of  discharging  it.  So  far  as  is 
possible^  and  so  far  as  lieth  in  us. 

That  it  is  sometimes  possible  ''  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,^ 
I  think  the  words  of  the  text  plainly  suppose ;  as  also,  that  it 
is  not  so  always.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  of  a  sweet  temper  and 
prudent  conduct,  in  a  private  station,  having  few  concerns  in 
the  world,  to  have  the  love  and  good  word  of  all  that  know  him, 

»  Acts  xvii.  6.  ^  Matt.  x.  34,  35,  36. 
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and  to  live  many  years  without  so  much  as  a  controversy  or 
difference  with  any.  But  this  is  the  case  perhaps  of  very  few, 
and  the  instances  of  it  are  but  seldom ;  and  when  they  are^  are 
hardly  seen  or  observed.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  man,  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  to  "  live 
"  peaceably  with  all  men." 

The  wisest  and  best  of  men  have  their  failings  and  imper« 
fections.  They  cannot  manage  so  nicely  and  equally,  at  all 
times,  as  never  to  speak  a  foolish  word,  or  never  to  do  a  foolish 
thing.  Troubles  and  afflictions  will  sometimes  sour  their  tem- 
pers; passions  will  break  out  and  disturb  their  reason;  and 
some  degree  of  partiality  arising  from  self-love  will  cloud  their 
understandings.  A  sudden  heat  will  transport  them ;  an  unex- 
pected accident  surprise  them.  Or  if  no  such  case  happens,  yet 
doubts  and  perplexities  will  arise  in  matters  of  difficulty,  and 
mingle  with  their  wisest  and  coolest  reasonings.  Hence,  unless 
their  prudence  be  very  extraordinary,  and  their  caution  more 
than  human,  some  mistake  will  creep  in,  some  offence  be  com- 
mitted, a  quarrel  ensue,  and  for  some  time  at  least  they  will  not 
**  live  peaceably  with  all  men.''  Into  some  such  principle  as  this 
we  must  resolve  the  warm  debates,  eager  disputes,  and  at  length 
open  breaches,  between  very  wise  and  good  men;  as  between 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  and  some  others.  Such  instances 
are  not  to  be  drawn  into  examples,  but  they  may  serve  to  very 
good  use  when  applied  to  the  purposes  of  humility.  They  may 
shew  us  what  we  are  at  best,  and  awaken  our  caution,  consider- 
ing what  infirmities  we  carry  about  with  us ;  and  that  neither 
the  dearest  of  friends  nor  the  best  of  men  can  be  infallibly 
secure  of  their  own  temper  and  conduct,  but  may  transgress 
sometimes,  either  giving  or  taking  needless  offence,  and  falling 
out  with  each  other.  • 

But  were  this  the  worst  of  the  case,  or  had  good  men  none  to 
deal  with  but  such  as  themselves,  they  might,  and  would,  for  the 
most  part,  live  very  peaceably ;  their  differences  .would  be  few, 
and  those  soon  ended  and  amicably  composed.  But  they  are 
obliged  to  live  in  a  wicked  world,  which  will  industriously  labour 
to  molest  and  grieve  them;  and,  notwithstanding  their  best 
endeavours  to  be  kind  and  friendly,  will  find  or  make  some 
occasion  of  quarrel  with  them.  The  humours  and  follies  of 
mankind  are  so  many  and  various,  their  capacities  so  different, 
and  their  opinions  and  taste  of  things  so  unlike,  and  even  con- 
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trary  to  each  other ;  that  it  is  often  impoaaible  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  to  please  all,  or  not  to  offend  some,  however  accurate 
and  careful  we  be  in  our  conduct.  What  fence  can  there  be 
against  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  one  who  cannot,  or 
against  the  prejudice  and  perverseness  of  another  who  will  not, 
understand  the  good-will  we  bear  him,  nor  distinguish  between 
love  and  hatred,  between  good  and  evil  ?  How  shall  a  man  guard 
against  the  misconstructions  of  envy;  the  ill  effects  of  the 
spleen ;  the  designs  of  ambition  and  self-interest ;  or  the  ex- 
travagances of  pride?  How  shall  he  escape,  if  one  shall  injure 
him  out  of  covetousness ;  and,  becanse  he  has  injured  him,  hate 
him,  and  take  all  occasions  of  destroying  him !  How  shall  he  be 
at  peace,  if  some  be  angry  with  him  for  being  richer,  others  for 
being  wiser,  and  others  for  being  better  than  themselves!  Or,  to 
name  no  more,  how  shall  he  steer  between  two  contending  par- 
ties, where  he  can  neither  be  neuter,  nor  comply  with  either, 
without  offending  one  or  both  I  I  mention  not  the  cursed  prac- 
tices of  incendiaries,  who,  out  of  set  purpose  and  design,  study 
to  set  men  at  variance  by  whispers  and  rumours,  by  insinuations 
and  forgeries,  by  aggravating  circumstances  that  are,  and  feign- 
ing those  that  are  not.  These  and  many  other  considerations 
may  hinder  the  wisest  and  coolest  of  men  from  living  peaceably 
with  all  men. 

Add  to  this,  what  has  been  before  hinted,  that  if  it  were 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  by  yielding  and  complying, 
to  please  all  men ;  yet  we  cannot  in  reason  and  conscience,  as 
men  or  as  Christians,  comply  any  further  than  is  reasonable, 
equitable,  and  pious.  If  therefore  any  will  be  so  unjust,  (and 
many  such  there  will  be,)  as  to  refuse  to  be  on  any  terms  of 
peace  with  us,  unless  we  violate  our  consciences,  and  sin  against 
God ;  if  they  expect  to  be  applauded  and  encouraged  in  their 
fond  humours  and  passions;  to  be  caressed  in  their  Vices, 
gratified  in  their  lusts  and  vanities,  and  to  be  soothed  and 
flattered  to  their  own  destruction ;  if  they  will  not  be  friends 
with  us  unless  we  say  as  they  say,  and  do  as  they  do,  and  come 
into  their  schemes,  however  unjustifiable  and  unreasonable, 
vricked  or  impious ;  if  these  or  such  like  conditions  and  articles 
of  peace  be  imposed,  and  rigorously  exacted  of  us,  how  shall  we 
contrive  to  "  live  peaceably  with  all  men?"  And  yet  he  must 
have  been  very  happy  indeed  in  his  company,  who  has  not  often 
met  with  such  cases,  or  does  not  meet  with  them  almost  every 
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day,  if  he  be  one  of  much  business,  and  of  a  large  and  general 
acquaintance.  From  all  which  it  appears,  how  impossible  it  is, 
even  for  the  best  of  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances, 
to  "live  peaceably  with  all  men."  Yet,  notwithstanding,  we  are 
to  use  our  sincere  endeavours  to  do  what  we  can ;  and  no  pre- 
tence whatever  can  excuse  us  from  doing  "  as  much  as  lieth  in 
"  us,''  towards  "  living  peaceably  with  all  men/'  What  this  is 
I  am  now  to  consider  under  my  second  general  head,  which  is, 

II.  To  shew  the  particular  duties  and  offices  implied  in  the 
duty  of  peaceableness,  and  therein  to  lay  down  rules  and  direc- 
tions for  a  peaceable  conduct. 

The  duty  of  living  peaceably  is  of  so  large  and  comprehensive 
a  nature,  and  implies  so  many  particulars,  that  it  were  endless 
almost  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  them.  They  may  be  referred 
to  two  general  heads,  the  first  relating  to  the  intoard  temper,  the 
second  to  the  outward  carriage. 

I .  As  to  the  inward  temper  of  mind,  two  things  are  requisite. 
One,  that  a  man  be  free  from  unruly  appetites,  lusts,  and  pas- 
sions ;  the  other,  that  he  be  endowed  with  a  large  and  diffusive 
charity,  having  a  tender  concern  for  the  present  and  future  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

1st.  The  peaceable  man  must  in  the  first  place  be  free  from 
the  dominion  of  unruly  appetites,  lusts,  and  passions.  He  must 
suppress  envy,  curb  the  excesses  of  self-love,  and  above  all  things 
labour  to  mortify  and  bring  down  his  pride.  Every  lust,  pas- 
sion, or  inordinate  affection,  tends  to  create  discord,  and  to  sow 
dissension.  '^  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among 
"  you  r  saith  St.  James :  "  come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your 
"  lustsc  r  From  lust  of  pleasure,  which  is  sensuality;  from  lust  of 
riohes,  which  is  covetousness ;  from  lust  of  power  and  greatness, 
which  is  ambition  or  pride,  the  strongest  and  most  contentious 
of  any.  **  By  pride  only,"  says  the  Wise  Man,  "  cometh  con- 
"  tention  ^ ;"  meaning  chiefly  or  principally.  It  is  the  pride  of 
the  heart  which  commonly  begins  and  carries  on  a  quarrel,  and 
blows  it  up  to  the  height :  not  but  that  envy,  malice,  hatred, 
and  other  vile  affections,  have  a  hand  in  most  differences ;  but 
pride  goes  along  with  all,  and  helps  to  inflame  them.  This  is 
that  root  of  bitterness  which  lies  deep  in  our  nature,  which  seems 
in  a  manner  to  be  born  and  bred  up  with  us ;  which,  like  poison, 

c  James  iv.  i.  **  Prov.  xiii.  lo. 
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spreads  itself  through  men  of  all  ranks  and  orders ;  which,  of  all 
other  vices  and  follies,  is  the  greatest  and  commonest ;  and  of 
which  every  one  almost,  more  or  less,  has  a  share.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  things  that  we  take  up^  and  the  last  which  we  lay  aside. 
Easy  it  is  to  be  infected  with  it,  hard  to  discover  it,  and  yet 
harder  to  cure  it.  Special  care  therefore  must  be  taken  to  find 
out  this  lurking  viper  in  our  bosoms,  and  to  cast  it  far  from  us. 
There  can  be  no  peace  where  this  reigns.  There  will  be  strife, 
bitterness,  and  perpetual  feuds,  wherever  persons  of  proud  and 
haughty  spirits  meet.  The  peaceable  man  then  must  have  a 
mind  clear  of  all  lusts  and  inordinate  affections ;  but  especially 
of  pride,  the  deviTs  sin,  which  made  war  in  heaven^  and  does  the 
like  on  earthy  and  will  for  ever  foment  the  discord  and  fill  up  the 
misery  of  hell. 

2.  Besides  this  negative  disposition  in  order  to  peace,  a  man 
must  further  be  endowed  with  a  large  diffusive  charity,  having  a 
tender  love  and  concern  for  mankind.  This  will  both  incline  him 
to  peaceableness,  and  also  fix  its  due  bounds  and  measures,  as 
before  hinted.  This  will  prevent  his  engaging  as  party  in  any 
contests,  excepting  only  such  as  are  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  men.  One  of  this  principle  will  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  men^  but  with  their  trices,  no  hatred  to  them,  but  to  their 
/auks.  He  will  never  commence  a  difference,  but  with  reluct- 
ance ;  nor  carry  it  on,  but  with  justice ;  nor  let  it  end,  but  in 
charity.  He  will  not  lengthen  it  beyond  what  is  reasonable  and 
necessary ;  nor  push  matters  to  extremities,  but  rather  drop  the 
contest  than  exceed  in  it.  He  will  first  consider  what  good  may 
be  done  by  it,  and  next  by  what  fair  methods  it  may  most  easily 
and  speedily  be  attained.  In  fine,  a  lover  of  mankind  will  be 
meek  and  gentle,  courteous  and  affable,  just,  humble,  and  merci- 
ful, which  are  all  amiable  qualities^  and  make  for  peace ;  contri- 
buting to  the  beginning,  the  growth,  and  the  perfection  of  it. 
Having  thus  briefly  considered  what  is  implied  in  a  peaceable 
temper,  I  come  next  to  shew, 

2.  Wherein  consists  a  peaceable  carriage.  This  is  the  super- 
structure, whereof  the  other  is  the  foundation.  If  th<;U  be  well 
laid,  this  will  easily  be  built  upon  it,  and  requires  only  prudence 
to  complete  it.  It  consists  of  many  particulars,  as  well  as  the 
former,  which  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  these  three  heads : 

1.  That  we  give  no  needless  offence. 

2.  That  we  take  none. 


3.  That,  wbm  any  kms  been  either  girvn  or  taken,  in^  put  m 
stop  to  it  as  9wm  as  may  be,  Tlie  nno  first  are  ne^eisssiifT  frar 
the  pFevaiung  of  dilGavDees;  the  last  for  composing  th^xn: 
vhicli  thoQsh  it  be  needfiol  <mi]t  upon  some  £uhire  in  the  fcnrtn^^ 
3ret  win  be  needfol  enoogfa,  and  what  me  shall  frequently  hax^ 
oecaeioofor. 

I.  I  my.  the  man  of  a  peaceable  carriage  mu$t  be  cautions 
not  to  piw  of€9i>oe  when  needless,  or  when  it  may  innoc<MitJy  be 
spared.  This  implies  that  he  be  careful  to  injure  no  man  s 
person  by  unjost  Tiolenoe;  nor  his  reputation  by  rtnnling  or 
slander;  nor  his  ontward  condition  and  circumstances  by  deceit, 
frand,  or  dreumTcntion.  And  this  is  the  lowest,  though  not 
the  smallest  part  of  a  peaceable  man's  character.  Further^  all 
arrogamce,  rudeness,  and  boasting  are  hereby  condemned  as 
enemies  to  peace.  To  which  head  may  be  referred  the  bdng  too 
assuming,  and  forward  in  giving  opinion  or  advice,  intruding 
into  things  above  him,  or  that  do  not  belong  to  hinii  and  being 
too  hasty  in  reproofs,  or  too  severe,  at  improper  times,  or  to 
improper  persons.  To  this  we  may  add»  that  ho  should  use  groat 
compliance  and  condescension  in  all  matters  indifferent,  readily 
agreeing  to  every  innocent  usage,  custom,  fashion^  or  ceremony 
of  the  age,  or  the  place  he  lives  in :  not  affecting  to  be  wiser  in 
little  things  than  others  his  contemporaries,  or  those  before 
him ;  not  to  distinguish  himself  by  singularities  of  behaviour,  or 
other  niceties  of  small  consideration.  In  a  word,  in  all  matters 
of  liberty  he  ought  to  yield  and  comply,  avoiding  the  extremes 
of  moroseness,  rigour,  and  severity.  If  a  superior,  not  to  strain 
authority  too  high,  nor  to  carry  it  too  far,  nor  to  choose  to 
effect  by  threats  and  menaces  what  may  better  be  compassed 
by  milder  and  gentler  methods.  If  an  inferior,  not  to  insist  on 
every  nicety  of  privilege,  nor  rudely  to  reflect  on  and  censure 
authority ;  not  to  dispute  any  point  beyond  what  is  just,  decent, 
and  modest ;  nor  to  be  too  severe  in  exposing  the  failings  and 
prying  into  the  real  or  imaginary  mistakes  of  his  governors.  If 
an  equal,  not  to  affect  a  superiority  in  place,  nor  to  bo  too 
criticaUy  exact  in  weighing  his  own  pretences  and  merits ;  but 
to  be  complaisant  and  yielding  in  matters  of  ceremony  and 
respect;  in  honour  preferring  others  before  him;  and  in  any 
doubtful  cose,  rather  receding  from  what  might  strictly  be  his 
right,  than  insisting  so  far  upon  it  as  to  endanger  his  charity. 
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These  and  the  like  measures  of  conduct  are  very  requisite,  if  we 
would  live  so  as  to  give  no  offence  to  any. 

2.  Another  part  of  the  peaceable  mane's  character  is,  not  to 
take  offence ;  especially  in  small  matters,  which  are  hardly  worth 
a  wise  man's  notice.  This  perhaps  is  a  harder  task  than  the 
former.  Many  are  cautious  enough  as  to  the  matter  cf  giving 
an  affront,  who  yet  know  not  how  to  take  one ;  the  reason  of 
which  seems  to  be  this,  that  civil  or  genteel  carriage,  or  a  care- 
fulness to  offend  no  man,  is  creditable  and  reputable,  and  many 
would  use  it  for  that  single  reason :  but  to  pass  by  an  ofience^ 
or  to  bear  an  injury,  however  slight  and  trivial,  according  to  the 
foolish  maxims  of  the  world,  is  thought  a  disparagement ;  and  so 
bears  hard  upon  any  man  who  has  not  a  very  good  sense  of 
things,  or  has  not  conquered  his  pride :  and  hence  perhaps  it  is, 
that  many  who  would  not  willingly  be  the  first  occasion  of  a 
quarrel,  yet  come  easily  into  one  upon  a  slight  provocation. 
This  is  certainly  a  great  fault,  and  what  should  carefully  be 
avoided  by  him  that  would  "  live  peaceably  with  all  men.'"  We 
are  to  bear  one  another's  infirmities,  and  to  pass  by  each  other's 
failings.  There  can  be  no  peace  without  this  in  such  a  world  as 
ours  is.  The  case  is  plainly  thus ;  the  generality  of  mankind 
will  never  be  wise  enough  nor  good  enough  to  carry  on  an  inno- 
cent, inoffensive,  and  unblamable  conversation.  Some  flaw  or 
other  in  their  humour  and  conduct  will  discover  itself  frequently, 
which  a  good  man  will  pass  over,  thinking  it  a  greater  fault  to 
resent  such  matters  than  to  offend  by  them.  Some  will  be 
foolish  and  inconsiderate  in  discourse,  rash  and  bold  in  their 
censures,  rude  and  unmannerly  in  their  reflections ;  others  will 
be  as  disobliging  in  behaviour,  not  paying  the  respect  which  is 
justly  due,  nor  observing  a  decency,  or  any  rules  of  decartm^ 
These  and  a  thousand  other  such  petty  affronts  and  injuries  a 
man  must  expect  to  meet  with  who  converses  much  in  the  world. 
And  what  should  he  do  in  such  cases  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  vain 
and  foolish  thing  to  resent  such  trifles  ?  Can  there  be  any  end 
of  differences,  if  this  be  done  ?  Is  it  not  much  better  to  pity  and 
pardon  all  such  slight  and  trivial  provocations  \  Can  all  men  be 
wise  ?  Will  ever  all  men  be  good  ?  Should  we  not  make  allow- 
ances for  education,  for  temper,  for  custom,  for  frailty !  Have 
we  not  all  our  passions  and  infirmities,  our  humours,  our  follies, 
which  cannot  perfectly  be  cured  \   We  may  as  soon  alter  some 
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men's  complexions  and  features,  as  make  them  change  their  hu- 
mour or  manner.  And  perhaps  something  there  is  in  most  men 
particular  to  them,  which  they  are  tenacious  of;  and  they  have 
as  much  right  to  be  so,  as  others  have  to  censure  them  for  it. 
In  these  and  the  like  cases  we  are  to  remember  the  Apostle's 
rule,  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak ;  and  though  they  are 
neither  so  wise  nor  even  so  good  as  they  should  be^  yet  to  have 
patience  with  them,  and  not  to  make  them  worse  by  indiscreet 
and  rigorous  proceedings.  If  any  are  too  eager  and  passionate, 
give  them  time  to  cool,  and  consider  further :  if  they  are  stiff 
and  untractable^  wait  till  they  may  soften,  and  become  more 
pliable  :  if  they  are  prejudiced  and  prepossessed,  have  patience 
with  them  tiU  their  understanding  may  clear  up,  and  years  may 
wear  out  their  prejudices:  instruction  and  gentle  usage  may 
help  towards  it,  when  opposition  and  severity  would  but  rivet 
them  the  closer,  and  harden  them  the  more  in  them.  Let  not 
any  man  be  offended  at  a  few  foolish  words,  or  a  disrespectful  look 
or  gesture.  A  lover  of  peace  will  have  so  much  good-nature  as 
to  impute  them  rather  to  the  indiscretion  than  ill-will  of  the 
offender ;  and  so  much  charity  as  to  forgive  such  slight  tres- 
passes, though  really  designed  and  proceeding  from  some  grudge 
and  hatred.  Nay,  though  reproached  and  reviled  in  some  griev- 
ous manner,  he  will  pity  the  offender,  despise  the  malice,  and 
return  good  for  evil;  as  a  kind  physician,  when  he  finds  his 
patient  disordered  and  raving,  is  not  angry  with  him,  but  pities 
him  the  more,  and  takes  the  more  pains  to  heal  him.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  procedure  but  what  is  just,  equitable,  and  Christ- 
ian. If  all  men  cannot  be  wise,  let  those  that  can,  be  so  both 
for  themselves  and  others,  and  supply  their  want  of  good-nature 
and  prudence  by  the  abundance  of  their  own.  Most  quarrels 
might  be  prevented  by  a  discreet  management  on  either  side ;  as 
the  sending  of  a  challenge  would  make  no  duel,  were  there 
none  to  accept  it.  There  are  few  people  so  untractable  but  may 
be  kept  in  temper  by  a  wise  management.  Sometimes  their 
passions  maybe  suffered  to  spend  themselves;  and  then  it  is 
only  waiting  a  while,  and  they  are  calm.  At  other  times  a  soft 
answer  may  pacify  them,  or  a  smile  divert  them,  or  a  seeming 
compliance,  or  some  obliging  courtesy  disarm  them.  Thus  the 
sallies  of  ill-nature  or  peevishness,  like  some  jarring  notes,  may, 
by  a  skilful  hand,  be  so  artfully  set  and  played,  as  not  to  hinder 
the  harmony  of  society,  but  sometimes  to  make  it  even  the 
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sweeter.  If  any  ask  how  far  we  ought  to  carry  our  complianee, 
and  what  sorts  of  affronts  or  injuries,  or  how  manyj  we  should 
thus  bear  with ;  the  answer  may  be  understood  from  the  measures 
laid  down  above.  We  are  to  consider  in  those  cases,  whether 
we  can  do  more  good  to  the  world  or  more  honour  to  God  by 
resenting  and  taking  notice  of  any  injury,  than  by  passing  it  by : 
and  upon  this  are  to  determine  what  to  do.  And  if  we  lay 
aside  prejudice  and  passion,  and  listen  to  our  reason  only,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  know  how  we  ought  to  steer  in  cases  of  this 
nature.  We  are  to  remember  that  such  reasons  as  these,  v» 
are  injured,  toe  are  provokedy  or  the  man  deserves  to  be  punished, 
and  the  like,  are  no  sufficient  reasons  of  resentment  to  wise  or 
good  men.  But  if  they  can  do  more  good  by  resenting  the  offence 
and  punishing  the  offender,  than  otherwise,  then  they  not  only 
may,  but  ought  to  do  it.  And  so  much  for  the  second  rule  of 
peaceable  conduct  in  order  to  prevent  needless  quarrels. 

3.  The  third  is  in  order  to  compose  them  :  that  if  any  need- 
less offence  has  been  either  given  or  taken,  that  we  endeavour  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  as  soon  as  may  be.  If  a  difference  is  already 
begun,  stifle  it  in  the  birth,  and  suffer  it  not  to  proceed  further. 
This  implies  a  willingness  and  readiness  to  acknowledge  and  con- 
fess any  mistake  committed  by  chance,  by  indiscretion,  by 
passion,  or  frailty;  to  ask  pardon  for  it,  and  to  offer  any 
reasonable  satisfaction  in  order  to  reconcilement.  A  peaceable 
man  in  this  case  will  not  think  it  below  him  to  own  his  fault, 
though  it  be  to  an  equal  or  to  an  inferior,  nor  to  make  the  first 
step  toward  reconciliation.  He  will  rather  exceed  than  come 
short  in  his  reparation  for  it,  and  will  choose  with  Zacchseus 
rather  to  restore  fourfold  for  any  injury  done,  than  to  continue 
it,  or  defend  it.  There  are  some  proud  and  haughty  spirits  who 
will  never  own  themselves  to  have  committed  a  fault,  but  are 
sure  to  make  the  thing  much  worse  by  pretending  to  justify  it. 
What  was  at  first  perhaps  but  an  indiscretion  is  hereby  made 
their  crime :  and  they  are  much  more  unjust  in  defending  what 
they  have  done,  than  at  first  in  doing  it.  The  foundation  of  all 
this  is  pride  and  folly  :  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  such  con- 
duct  be  more  injurious  or  more  foolish,  or  whether  it  makes  a 
man  more  hated  or  despised.  Be  it  which  it  will,  a  lover  of 
peace  will  abhor  such  practices,  and  will  neither  be  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  own  that  he  has  done  amiss,  and  to  ask  pardon  for 
it.    This  is  a  point  of  good  breeding  and  civility,  as  well  as  of 
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justice  and  charity.  And  considering  our  sundry  failings  and 
infirmities^  and  how  in  many  things,  in  this  sense  also,  ^'we 
''  offend  all,''  it  is  so  necessary  a  point  of  Christian  and  peaceable 
conduct^  that  there  could  be  no  easy  and  quiet  living  in  the 
world  without  it.  Having  thus  shewn  in  the  general  what  we 
may  and  ought  to  do  in  order  to  "  live  peaceably  with  all  men,'* 
give  me  leave  now  only  in  the 

III.  Third  and  last  place,  to  apply  the  general  rules  to  some 
special  cases  and  instances^  particularly  to  what  the  present 
occasion  offers  to  us.  Our  differences  with  one  another  are 
commonly  of  three  sorts;  religious,  political,  and  personal. 
The  first  about  religion,  the  second  about  matters  of  state,  the 
third  about  meum  and  tuum^  or  some  rights  and  privileges 
between  man  and  man. 

X.  As  to  religious  differences,  they  are  generally  the  fiercest, 
and  last  the  longest,  and  are  of  fatal  consequence  to  peace  and 
happiness  ;  and  therefore  certainly  ought,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
to  be  prevented  or  composed  by  us.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
say  what  our  governors  in  Church  or  State  might  or  should  do 
in  order  to  it ;  they  have  done  a  great  deal,  and  they  may  per^ 
haps  do  more,  when  affairs  are  more  settled,  and  men^s  passions 
cool,  and  times  more  favourable  for  it.  What  concerns  us  as 
private  men  is,  so  to  defend  our  religion,  and  to  maintain  the 
true  faith  and  worship,  by  discourse  or  writing,  as  not  to  lose 
our  charity.  Religion  is  a  cause  that  deserves  our  zeal ;  and  if 
many  will  be  offended  with  us  for  telling  them  the  truth,  and 
not  complying  with  such  errors  as  would  lead  both  to  their  and 
our  destruction^  the  fault  is  their  own  :  we  should  stilly  as  ^luch 
as  lieth  in  us,  live  pecaeahly  with  them.  Not  by  betraying  the 
cause  of  Christ,  not  by  ceasing  to  '*  contend  earnestly  for  the 
"  faith,  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,""  not  by  pleading 
for  amendments  and  alterations  in  the  purest  and  best  con- 
stituted Church  of  any  in  the  world,  but  by  condescending  to 
hearken  to  and  answer  any  modest  scruples,  by  meekness  and 
gentleness,  by  patience  and  forbearance, ''  not  rendering  evil  for 
"  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise  blessing."  This  is 
as  much  as  in  us  lies,  as  private  persons,  towards  living  peace- 
ably with  them  that  dissent  from  us.  Something  more  lies  in 
them,  who  have  no  unlawful  terms  of  communion  imposed,  and 
therefore  might  and  should  give  up  their  prejudices,  and  submit 
to  lawful  authority  and  wholesome  order  for  the  Church's  peace. 
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However,  considering  the  prevailing  bias,  which  education, 
custom,  and  prejudice  lay  upon  weak  minds,  especially  when 
they  have  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  to  know  better ;  and  con- 
sidering that  mild  and  gentle  usage  may  possibly  win  some  over, 
whom  reviling  and  rudeness  would  but  harden  and  render  worse; 
it  is  certainly  a  Christian  duty  not  to  upbraid  and  provoke  them, 
not  to  be  bitter  against  them,  but  rather  to  wait  with  patience 
till  Crod  may  open  their  eyes  or  turn  their  hearts :  to  whose 
mercy  we  should  therefore  leave  them,  and  in  the  mean  while 
take  care  of  our  own  souls.    But, 

2.  Another  sort  of  differences,  near  as  fatal  as  the  former, 
and  in  some  respects  more  so,  are  those  among  ourselves,  of  the 
same  Church  and  interest,  our  party  differences.  How  have 
these  soured  men's  tempers,  inflamed  their  passions,  and  almost 
eaten  out  the  heart  of  Christian  charity !  I  have  not  time  nor 
words  to  lament  the  visible  decay  of  religion  and  piety  owing  to 
those  heats  and  animosities,  so  rife  amongst  us :  the  whole 
nation  feels  it,  and  every  good  man  mourns  in  secret  for  it.  We 
shall  not,  I  am  afraid,  find  that  these  eager  contests  are  founded 
either  in  a  true  love  for  our  own  country,  in  particular,  or  for 
mankind  in  general ;  or  that  our  zeal  arises  from  a  real  concern 
for  truth,  for  justice,  or  for  charity.  What  truth  is  there  in 
applauding  or  condemning  at  all  adventures,  as  well  persons  as 
things,  as  they  are  for  or  against  one  side?  What  justice  in 
reviling  and  abusing  one  another  with  odious  distinctions,  and 
drawing  peaceable  men  into  one  side  or  other,  even  against  their 
wills,  and  then  fixing  a  black  character  upon  them !  What 
charity  in  hating  and  reviling  great  numbers  before  we  know 
them;  making  all  merit,  in  a  manner,  consist  in  I  know  not 
what  names,  confounding  the  distinctions  of  praise  and  dispraise, 
virtue  and  vice,  good  and  bvil  ?  But  I  shall  urge  this  no  further, 
considering  how  tender  a  point  I  am  now  upon;  and  that 
though  it  most  of  all  deserves  censure,  yet  perhaps  can  least 
bear  it.  I  shall  but  just  offer  a  hint  or  two  to  well-disposed 
persons  in  relation  to  their  conduct,  that  they  may  not  foment 
or  increase  those  differences  which  they  cannot  cure.  The  best 
way  certainly  for  private  men  is  to  be  as  little  concerned  in  those 
disputes  as  may  be ;  to  leave  the  government  and  the  a&irs  of 
it  quietly  and  contentedly  in  the  hands  wherein  God  has  placed 
them ;  to  be  modest  and  candid  in  their  censures  of,  submissive 
and  courteous  in  their  carriage  to,  all  without  distinction  :  to  let 
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angry  men  enjoy  their  own  opinions ;  and  instead  of  employing 
their  time  and  thoughts  about  matters  which  tend  only  to  stir 
up  their  passions,  and  cannot  profit  them,  to  mind  their  own 
business ;  and  above  all,  to  mind  "  the  one  thing  needful,^  which 
is  so  seldom  thought  of  amidst  all  our  heats  and  contests,  if  not 
about  trifles,  yet  trifles  in  comparison.  While  we  are  engaging 
with  such  warmth  and  eagerness  about  the  affairs  of  this  life,  it 
might  abate  our  fervour  to  consider  how  little  a  time  we  have  to 
sojourn  here,  and  how  great  a  work  we  have  upon  our  hands; 
and  of  what  moment  it  is  to  go  cool  and  quiet  hence,  if  ever 
we  hope  to  find  a  place  within  the  calm  and  peaceful  mansions 
of  the  blessed. 

3.  And  lastly,  a  word  or  two  about  private  differences  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  then  I  shall  have  done.  These  are 
many  and  various,  and  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  public,  were  it  not  that  under  a  wise  and  good  government, 
when  gentler  methods  fail,  they  may  at  length  be  judicially  and 
authoritatively  determined.  This  is  the  best  human  means  to 
keep  a  wicked  world  in  order :  it  secures  in  a  great  measure  the 
outward  peace  of  society,  and  makes  some  amends  for  the  want 
of  universal  justice  and  charity.  Were  the  rules^  before  given, 
universally  received  and  practised,  there  would  be  less  occasion 
for  judicial  proceedings  ;  but  since  this  is  a  happiness  not  to  be 
expected  on  this  side  heaven,  and  that  as  the  world  is  now^ 
there  could  be  no  comfortable  living  without  courts  of  justice, 
we  may  be  highly  thankful^  that  in  a  case  of  so  great  necessity, 
we  have  so  good  a  remedy.  A  peaceable  man  however  will  yet 
be  tender  of  having  recourse  to  a  method  that  is  designed  only 
as  a  reserve  for  the  last  extremity.  He  will  bear  some  time, 
and  suffer  wrong ;  pass  by  little  trespasses,  and  overlook  some 
injuries;  rather  than  bring  trouble  and  expense  upon,  and 
occasion  ill  blood  amongst  his  neighbours.  Small  damages  may 
be  sustained,  and  even  greater  losses  may  be  repaired,  but  it  is 
hard  ever  to  repair  a  breach  of  charity.  He  will  therefore, 
though  the  cause  be  weighty  and  considerable,  try  all  gentle 
methods  first  to  win  over  an  adversary ;  and  if  matters  can  thus 
be  amicably  adjusted,  and  the  point  secured,  he  obtains  his  right 
and  keeps  a  friend  at  the  same  time,  and  neither  endangers  his 
own  nor  another^s  charity.  If,  after  all,  the  fairest  offers  of 
accommodation  be  rejected,  and  he  must  submit  to  a  smaller  evil 
to  prevent  a  greater;    he  will  still  remember  to  proceed  as 
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becomes  a  man  and  a  Christian ;  with  no  hatred  and  levoige 
towards  his  adversary,  with  no  railing  and  bitterness,  bat  with 
an  upright  intention^  and  a  calm  and  sedate  temper  of  mind. 
He  will  use  none  but  fair  and  just  methods ;  will  suborn  no 
witnesses;  nor  attempt  to  practise  upon  juries;  will  not  dis- 
guise the  real  truth,  nor  act  against  it ;  will  seek  justice  only, 
and  abide  by  it.  And  when  at  length  his  cause  shall  be  derided 
by  a  competent  authority,  though  it  should  happen  to  be  against 
him,  he  will  patiently  and  readily  submit  to  it,  and  not  take 
upon  him  to  censure  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  or  to  be  wiser 
than  his  judges.  Or  if  sentence  shall  be  given  in  favonr  of  hinif 
he  will  not  insult  or  triumph  over  his  adversary,  but  be  willing 
and  ready  ever  after  to  do  him  any  good  offices,  and  to  live  in 
entire  peace  and  friendship  with  him.  With  these  cautions,  and 
with  this  temper,  Christiana  may  go  to  law  with  Christians,  and 
be  blameless.  Yet  I  must  observe,  that  however  one  of  the 
contending  parties  may  be  of  this  temper,  yet  it  rarely,  or  per- 
haps never,  happens  that  both  are  so.  For  if  neither  desire  any 
thing  but  what  is  fair  and  honest ;  if  they  are  both  willing  to 
comply  with  any  peaceable  measures,  and  are  in  perfect  charity 
with  each  other;  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  any  quarrel  can 
arise  between  them,  or  however  proceed  so  far  as  to  a  judicial 
hearing.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  case  where  this  can 
happen :  and  that  is,  when  the  matter  of  controversy  is  very  in- 
tricate and  perplexed,  and  the  reasons  seemingly  equal  on  both 
sides.  Here  both  may  amicably  consent  to  refer  the  matter  to 
a  legal  trial,  and  so  finally  determine  it.  And  yet  even  in  this 
case,  there  is  another  more  friendly  and  less  expensive  way, 
which  may  do  as  well ;  and  that  is  taking  private  counsel  of 
men  learned  in  the  law,  and  submitting  to  an  ariitraiion.  But 
enough  of  this. 

Having  thus  briefly  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  rules  and 
measures  of  a  peaceable  conduct  both  general  and  special;  I 
shall  now  close  all  with  a  consideration  or  two,  to  induce  us  to 
the  observance  of  them.  We  are  born  into  a  world  where 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  joy,  comfort,  or  security,  but  in  peace 
and  unity.  Histories  of  times  past  may  inform  us,  reason  may 
persuade  us,  or  experience  convince  us,  that  divisions  are  always 
destructive  and  pernicious,  are  the  presages  and  causes  of  ap- 
proaching ruin ;  and  however  some  may  take  delight  in  them  for 
a  time,  who  were  the  first  authors  of  them,  yet  at  length  they  fall 
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heavy  on  their  own  heads,  and  are  fatal  to  themselves.  None  are 
gainers  hereby  at  last,  but  the  oommon  enemy  of  mankind; 
whose  business  it  is  to  set  us  at  variance  with  each  other,  that  he 
may  the  sooner  and  the  more  effectually  destroy  all.  Consider  fur- 
ther«  that  we  are  sent  into  this  life  in  order  to  a  better^  and  are 
here  only  in  a  state  of  trial  and  probation.  While  we  are  striving 
and  contending  with  each  other  about  trifles,  the  great  business  of 
religion  is  almost  at  a  stand,  and  nothing  in  a  manner  done  to  pre- 
pare for  eternity.  Life  is  short,  time  wears  away,  and  death  ap- 
proaches, and  all  our  great  matters  are  to  come  hereafter.  A  few 
years  must  end  our  petty  differences :  we  must  sleep  in  the  dust 
together,  and  within  a  while  awake  to  judgment.  Then  what  pro- 
fit shall  we  find  in  all  those  vain  janglings  and  contentions  with 
each  other ;  begun  in  folly,  nursed  up  by  pride,  and  at  length  end- 
ing in  misery,  eternal  misery  i  May  these  and  the  like  considera- 
tions serve  to  moderate  our  heats,  and  teach  us  to  "put  away  from 
"  us  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger^  and  clamour,  and  evil- 
"  speaking,  with  all  malice ;  to  be  kind  one  to  another^  tender- 
"  hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  as  toe  hope  that  God  for 
"  Christ's  sake  may  forgive  us." 
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SERMON    II. 

The  duty  of  loving  our  Neighbour  as  Ourselves, 
explained. 


Matthew  xxii.  39. 
The  second  is  like  tmto  it :  Thou  shaU  love  thy  neighbour  cu  thyself. 

JL  HE  whole  sentence  or  context  runs  thus :  "  Thou  shalt  love 
"  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  and  so  on :  "  This 
"  is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like 
"  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these 
**  two  commandments  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.^' 
My  present  concern  is  with  the  commandment  to  love  our  nmgh- 
houvy  which  is  a  duty  second  and  similar  to  that  of  the  love  of 
Ood.  It  is  second  only^  or  subordinate  to  the  first,  and  therefore 
not  of  eqtial  rank,  order,  dignity,  or  obligation  with  it :  but  still, 
because  it  is  second  to  it,  and  like  it,  it  is  also  of  high  rank,  order, 
dignity,  and  obligation,  and  only  short  of  the  highest  command- 
ment of  all,  in  which  both  this  and  every  other  commandment 
or  duty  centres.  There  is  this  honour  done  even  to  the  second 
commandment,  though  it  resolves  into  the  ^rstj  that  it  is  here 
represented  as  one  of  the  two  main  beams  upon  which  all  other 
duties  hang :  not  that  any  thing  really  hangs  upon  the  secondj 
which  hangs  not  on  the  first  also,  (for  the  second  depends  upon 
the  first,)  but  this  second  is  so  considerable  both  in  value  and 
extent,  that  our  Lord  was  pleased  to  place  it  in  that  distinct 
view,  and  to  set  it  in  that  honourable  light,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend it  the  more  strongly  to  the  attention  and  affection  of  the 
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hearers.  On  these  two  oommandments  hang  all  the  rest :  every 
duty  is  summed  up  and  comprised  in  the  lave  of  God  and  the 
love  of  our  neighbour.  There  are  some  self-duties^  which  may  be 
thought  to  make  a  third  chief  head ;  and  Divines  have  frequently 
branched  out  the  several  duties  incumbent  upon  us,  into  our 
duty  to  God,  and  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour^  and  our  duty 
towards  ourselves.  Neither  is  that  threefold  distinction  without 
its  use,  for  the  help  of  the  memory,  or  for  clearing  our  concep- 
tions. Nevertheless  it  is  very  certain  that  even  those  self-duties 
do,  in  some  view  or  other,  hang  upon  both  the  other :  for  tem- 
perance and  chastity^  and  other  the  like  self-duties,  shew  our 
obedience  towards  God,  and  render  us  the  more  beneficial  to 
men;  and  therefore  do  resolve  at  length  into  the  love  of  God^ 
and  the  hve  of  our  neighbour :  so  true  is  it,  universally,  that  upon 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  rest. 

These  few  general  things  premised,  for  the  clearer  understand- 
ing what  our  Lord  was  pleased  to  take  notice  of,  as  common  to 
them  both ;  I  now  proceed  more  distinctly  to  what  properly  con- 
cerns the  second  of  the  two :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
*^  thyself.^  It  is  not  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  with 
aU  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  sotd^  and  with  all  thy  strength :  no, 
that  would  have  been  carrying  the  point  too  high,  and  scarce 
have  left  any  sufficient  note  of  distinction  between  what  we  owe 
to  man  and  what  we  owe  to  God  only.  But  it  is  said,  "  Thou 
"  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  which  is  high  enough,  and 
is  both  an  awakening  and  an  affecting  description  of  the  love 
enjoined^  as  shall  be  shewn  in  the  sequel.  In  discoursing  further, 
it  will  be  proper, 

I.  To  shew  what  neighbour^  in  the  text,  means. 

II.  To  explain  what  it  is  to  love  one^s  neighbour  as  one^s  self. 

III.  To  lay  down  some  considerations  proper  to  enforce  the 
duty  here  enjoined. 

I. 
The  word  neighbour  primarily  and  properly  signifies  one  that 
is  situated  near  unto  us,  or  one  that  dwelleth  nigh  us.  But  by 
use  and  custom  of  language,  the  same  word  neighbour  has  been 
made  to  signify  one  that  we  are  any  way  allied  to,  however  dis- 
tant in  place,  or  however  removed  from  the  sphere  of  our  con- 
versation or  acquaintance.  When  a  certain  lawyer,  a  Jew  by 
nation  and  religion,  insidiously  put  this  question  to  our  Lord 
"  Who  is  my  neighbour?"  our  Lord  replied  to  him  in  the  way 
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of  a  parable,  repreeenting  a  oaae  to  him,  and  then  leaving  it  to 
his  own  good  sense  to  answer  the  question,  which  himadf  had 
raised.  An  unhappy  man  had  fallen  among  robbers,  and  was 
left  upon  the  road  stripped^  and  wounded,  and  half  dead.  A 
Jewish  priest  oame  by,  and  took  no  notioe  of  so  pitiable  a  ease : 
a  LenUe  also  travelled  the  same  road,  and  looked  upon  the 
almost  dying  man,  but  moved  not  a  finger  to  help  him.  At  last, 
a  Samaritan,  who  had  some  humanity,  and  a  sense  of  compassion 
in  him,  oame  by  that  way,  and  he  assisted  the  poor  helpless  man, 
and  took  all  due  care  of  him.  Now  the  question  arising  from 
the  case  was,  whether  the  priest^  or  the  Lewte^  (both  of  them 
Jews,)  or  the  good  Samaritan,  most  truly  acted  the  part  of  a 
neighbour  towards  the  distressed  man:  and  the  lawyer  imme* 
diately  gave  verdict  in  favour  of  the  kind  Samaritan.  By  this 
means  our  Lord  extorted  a  frank  confession  even  from  a  Jew^ 
that  the  Samaritans,  though  of  a  (Kferent  country  and  rdiffiim, 
and  though  h(Ued  for  the  most  part  by  the  Jeu>s,  were  neverthe- 
less  to  be  looked  upon  as  neighbours,  whenever  there  should  be 
occasion  or  room  for  any  good  offices  between  them.  For  if  the 
Samaritans  were  to  be  esteemed  as  neighbours  to  the  Jewe^  it 
would  follow  of  course  that  the  Jews  should  be  considered  as 
neighbours  to  the  Samaritans :  and  so  from  the  whole  we  are  to 
learn,  that  no  difference  of  nation  or  religion^  no  distinction  of 
party^  nor  division  of  interests  or  ajffeetums^  ever  ought  to  re- 
strain us  from  owning  one  our  neighbour,  whom  we  are  capable 
of  serving  in  a  neighbourly  way,  by  any  kind  offices  what- 
soever. 

From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  all  mankind  are  in  some 
sense,  or  to  some  degree,  our  neighbours;  because  out  prayers  at 
least,  if  nothing  more,  may  extend  to  all :  and  that  is  a  friendly 
office,  a  neighbourly  kindness,  which,  though  the  easiest  and  the 
cheapest  of  any,  is  acceptable  however  to  Gk>d,  when  it  is  all  that 
we  are  capable  of  doing.  There  are  several  texts  of  the  New 
Testament  which  interpret  the  love  of  our  neighbour  to  mean 
universal  benevolence,  or  friendliness  towards  the  whole  kind,  as 
opportunities  may  offer.  **  As  we  have  opportunity,''  saith  St 
Paul,  '*  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men^.^  And  again ;  "  Ever 
''  follow  that  which  is  good,  both  among  yourselves,  and  to  all 
*'  nien^."    '*  Follow  peace  with  all  men^;'    **  Be  patient  towards 

•  Gal.  vi.  ID.  «>  I  These,  v.  15.  «  Heb.  xii.  14. 
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*'  all  men  V  and  "gentle  unto  all  men®."^  "  Shewing  all  meekness 
"  unto  all  men^'' 

From  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  in  construction  of  Gospel  law, 
ewry  man  whom  we  can  any  way  serve  is  our  neighbour.  Be  he 
far  off  or  near;  be  he  friend  or  adversary;  be  he  Christian  or 
€Uien;  be  he  Dissenter  or  Churchman;  be  he  Papist  or  Protestant; 
be  he  JetOf  Turk,  or  Infiid;  he  is  a  neighbour  in  some  sense^  and 
in  some  degree,  being  allied  to  us,  as  one  of  the  same  species, 
and  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  of  the  same  human  race,  a 
descendant  of  Adam  the  common  father  of  all  below,  a  creature 
of  God  the  common  Father  of  all  above.  And  as  God  is  a  lover 
of  mankind  at  large,  so  ought  every  good  man  to  consider  him- 
self as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a  friend  to  the  whole  race ;  in 
real  effect  to  many,  but  in  good  inclination  and  disposition,  and  in 
kind  wishes  and  prayers,  to  all.  So  much  for  the  extent  of  the 
name  or  notion  of  neighbour. 

11. 

Next,  I  am  to  explain,  what  it  is  to  love  our  neighbour,  or  all 
men,  as  we  love  our  own  selves.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
the  degree  or  measure  of  our  love :  for  if  we  were  bound  to  love 
all  men  equally  with  ourselves,  there  would  be  but  one  measure 
for  all,  and  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  loving  one  person 
more  than  another,  or  for  preferring  our  own  safety  (under 
difficult  circumstances)  before  that  of  another  man.  Such  an 
equai  degree  of  love  is  neither  practicable  nor  reasonable.  It  is 
not  possible  to  love  friends  and  enemies,  allies  and  aliens,  worthy 
and  unworthy,  all  in  the  same  degree :  or  if  it  were  possible,  yet 
both  Scripture  and  reason  direct  us  to  love  with  distinction^  and 
to  give  the  preference  where  it  is  found  due.  *'  Do  good  unto 
"  all  men,"^  says  the  Apostle :  but  then  he  immediately  adds, 
"  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faiths."  St. 
Paul  had  his  particular  and  most  intimate  friends,  such  as  Luke, 
Timothy,  and  Titus,  whom  he  loved  ahove  others :  and  even  our 
Xor«^A«fiM^  (an  unexceptionable  example)  had  his  prime /at^otir- 
ites,  namely  his  Apostles;  and  amongst  them,  he  had  one  whom 
he  loved  above  the  rest,  who  was  therefore  eminently  called, 
**  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ^.'^  From  all  which  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  precept  of  the  text  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  love  our  neighbours,  that  is,  all  men,  as  highly^  or  in  an 

d  I  These,  v.  14.        «  3  Tim.  li.  34.        '  Tit.  iii.  3.        »  Gal.  vi.  10. 
^  John  xiii.  33.  xix.  26,  xx.  3.  xxi.  7.  30. 
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equal  degree  with  ourselves ;  but  as  truly  and  as  nncerdy^  and 
in  a  degree  proper  to  their  eeveral  circumsianees^  merits,  or 
capacities^  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  us,  nearer  or  more 
remote.  Love  a  Jew,  a  Turk,  or  an  Infidel,  considered  as  a  jmou, 
allied  to  us  in  the  same  conunon  nature :  but  love  a  Christian^ 
and  particularly  a  good  Christian^  as  allied  to  us  not  only  by  the 
same  common  nature,  but  also  by  the  same  common  faith  and 
hape^  and  by  a  conformity  of  manners,  suitable  to  the  Gk>8pel  of 
Christ.  Deny  not  the  common  offices  of  humanity^  prayers, 
good  wishes,  common  justice,  compassion,  mercy,  even  to  strangen 
and  aliens^  to  the  bitterest*  enemies^  or  to  the  most  enraged  per- 
secutors: but  reserve  your  intimacies^  your  endearments,  your 
largesses^  your  double  or  your  treble  portions,  for  your  more 
particular  friends^  kindred,  and  allies ;  and  among  them  also 
preferring  the  kindest  and  the  best  deserving. 

But  some  perhaps  might  here  say ;  if  such  be  really  the  case, 
that  we  are  to  love  our  neighbours  with  distinction,  and  in 
proportion  only  to  their  worth  in  general,  or  their  nearness  to  us 
in  particular,  of  what  use  or  significancy  was  it  for  our  Lord  to 
enforce  the  rule  by  the  words  as  thyself  f  How  does  that  addi- 
tional clause  help  us  to  understand  the  nai.ure  or  eoiient  of  the 
love  there  prescribed ! 

To  this  I  answer,  that  such  additional  clause  is  of  great  use 
in  this  matter.  For  whenever  men  are  wanting  in  any  part  or 
branch  of  their  duty  towards  their  neighbour,  be  he  friend  or  foe, 
countryman  or  alien,  there  is  always  something  of  sdfishness  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  either  to  save  trouble,  or  to  save  money, 
or  to  gratify  some  weak  passion  of  envy,  malice,  revenge,  or  the 
like.  In  short,  some  kind  of  selflove^  ill  directed,  is  what  always 
stands  in  the  way,  whenever  we  deny  a  neighbourly  kindness 
where  due,  in  whatever  proportion  it  is  due.  Now,  our  Lord, 
by  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself'  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  all  unfriendliness,  and  pierces  every  hard 
unrelenting  self-lover  to  the  heart.  Put  the  case,  that  an  enemy 
is  brought  to  some  extremity  of  distress,  so  as  to  want  suddra 
relief  to  save  him  from  perishing :  let  not  selfishness  interpose  in 
this  case  to  intercept  or  obstruct  your  kind  offices.  For  con-> 
sider  that  you  yourself  may  some  time  or  other  be  brought  into 
the  like  distress,  and  may  stand  in  need  of  the  like  friendly 
offices ;  and  how  hard-hearted  would  you  judge  even  the  bitter- 
est enemy  to  be,  if  he  should  refuse  you  some  cheap  assistance  in 
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such  ciroumstances ;  where  he  might  do  a  generous  act  to 
another  person,  with  no  great  danger  or  trouble  to  himself. 
Now  what  a  man  would  judge  so  reasonable  in  his  own  case,  he 
ought  to  judge  as  reasonable  in  the  case  of  another  person. 
Such  is  the  use  of  considering  one's  self^  in  all  cases  of  that 
nature.  Let  a  man^s  own  self -law  give  him  a  feeling  sense  of 
what  passes  in  the  breasts  of  others,  upon  such  occasions  ;  and 
according  as  he  might  reasonably  hope  or  wish  to  be  done  to, 
so  let  him  do.  It  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  and  universaUy 
expected,  that  every  one  should  love  himself  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  next  place,  hia  partictUar  friends,  relations^  and  allies: 
but  yet  those  primary  obligations^  or  services,  ought  to  be  so 
conducted  as  to  leave  room  for  kind  offices  of  a  secondary  nature, 
and  ought  never  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  rules  of  common 
humanity,  justice,  or  equity  towards  all  mankind.  Serve  your- 
self in  the  first  place^  and  your  friends  in  the  second  place ;  for 
that  is  right:  but  do  it  not  at  the  expense  of  another  man'a  Just 
claims,  nor  do  a  real  injury  to  any  man  whatever,  out  of  favour 
or  affection  to  yourself  or  to  your  friend.  If  you  do,  you  act 
against  the  Gospel  rule  of  dealing  with  others  as  you  expect  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  are  convicted  by  Scripture  and  plain  reason, 
as  guilty  in  that  article^  not  loving  your  neighbour  as  you  love 
yourself  Every  man  feels,  in  his  own  case,  without  a  monitor, 
when  he  is  injured,  or  hardly  treated ;  and  he  is  apt  to  be  very 
impatient  and  clamorous  upon  it,  if  it  be  safe  to  complain.  He 
ought  to  have  as  quick  a  sense  of  feeling  in  his  neighbour's  case 
as  he  has  in  his  own;  and  then  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  take 
more  hberties  than  he  is  willing  to  give,  or  to  trespass  upon 
others  beyond  what  he  would  allow  them  to  trespass  upon  him. 
He  thinks  it  hard^  in  his  own  case,  to  be  suspected  of  iU  designs 
without  any  just  colour  for  it,  to  be  evil  spoken  of  without  a 
cause,  or  to  have  his  life,  liberty,  or  property  invaded  by  those 
who  have  no  authority  or  right  so  to  do.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  ought  to  be  as  tender  of  suspecting  or  aspersing  his  neigh- 
bours :  and  whenever  he  is  tempted  to  invade  any  of  their  just 
rights,  let  him  only  ask  himself  this  home  question,  Whether  he 
should  wish  to  be  so  used  I  Proper  exercise  and  practice  this 
way,  till  it  comes  to  be  habitual,  would  soon  teach  a  man  how 
to  behave  towards  his  fellow  Christians  or  fellow  men  :  and  his 
own  heart  would  be  more  to  him  than  many  lectures  of  Christ- 
ian morality. 
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willing  to  express  their  love  of  him  by  caresses,  complimoitB, 
and  endearments  to  him,  rather  than  by  real  and  painful  semen 
done  to  mankind  for  his  sake.  They  will  be  religious  and  deyont ; 
will  offer  up  their  prayers,  praises,  and  thanksgivings ;  will  be 
hearers  of  his  word,  but  not  doers  of  it ;  will  wait  upon  him  at 
his  altar,  perhaps  with  a  warm  devotion,  and  yet  not  remember 
or  not  consider,  that  they  are  all  the  while  greatly  defective  in 
point  of  love  and  charity  towards  their  brethren.  But,  after  all, 
religion  without  righteousness^  or  demotion  and  godliness  without 
brotherly  kindness^  is  an  inconsistent,  romantic  notion,  a  contra^ 
diction  in  terms.  For,  as  St.  James  says,  '^  If  any  man  seem  to 
''  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue — this  man's  religion 
''  is  vain^  C^  so  it  may  be  justly,  and  by  parity  of  reason,  said 
in  general,  that  if  any  man  '^  seem  to  be  religious,^  and  bridleth 
not  his  resentments,  his  malice^  Iiis  rancour^  his  ambition,  his 
jpridsj  and  in  short  his  selfishness^  that  man's  religion  is  vain. 
St.  John  is  very  express  to  this  purpose,  where  he  teaches  thus : 
*'  If  any  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a 
*'  liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
'^  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen^  !^  As  much  as 
to  say,  If  men  do  not  their  kind  offices  to  God's  appointed 
receivers,  who  are  visibly  present  with  them ;  how  can  they  be 
presumed  to  have  any  true  love  or  good-will  towards  GW,  ^o 
is  absent  and  invisible,  and  can  receive  no  kindness  from  us  but 
in  and  by  his  receivers  so  present  with  us !  So  our  blessed  Lord, 
elsewhere,  interprets  this  matter,  shewing  by  what  marks  and 
tokens,  chiefly,  he  judges  of  our  love  towards  him.  "  Inasmuch 
"  as  ye  have  done  a  kind  office  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
''  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  :''*  and  again ;  '*  Inasmuch 
''  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to 
"  me^.'''  So  then,  for  the  enforcing  the  love  of  our  neighbours^ 
let  it  be  duly  considered,  that  it  is  the  proof  and  the  perfection 
of  our  love  to  God.  He  that  really  has  the  frst  has  the  second 
also,  and  he  that  has  not  the  second  has  neither.  His  dis- 
affection towards  his  neighbour  shews  that  he  has  no  true 
affection  towards  God :  for  '^  this  commandment  have  we  from 
"  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  also™."  What 
God  hath  so  joined  and  made  inseparable,  let  not  man  put 
asunder. 

2.  It  may  further  be  considered,  (which  indeed  is  but  the 
^  James  i.  26.    ^  i  John  iv.  ao.    ^  Matt.  xxv.  40,  45.    ^  1  John  iv.  ai. 
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consequence  of  the  former,)  that  by  this  very  rule  will  the 
righteous  Judge  of  all  men  proceed  at  the  last  day;  as  our 
Lord  himself  has  sufficiently  intimated  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  St. 
Matthew.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  plead  at  that  day,  how  hcly,  how 
religious,  how  devout  we  have  been ;  how  frequent  or  constant  in 
our  attendance  upon  God  in  his  house  or  in  our  closets ;  how 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  name,  or  how  unwearied  in  con- 
tending for  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints :  all  these 
things  are  good  and  commendable,  if  accompanied  with  true  bro- 
therly love  and  Christian  charity :  but  without  it,  they  are  nothing 
in  God's  sight,  not  so  much  as  deserving  the  names  of  devotion, 
or  piety,  or  godly  zeal ;  because  godliness  without  charity  is  not 
really  godliness,  but  a  semblance  only,  or  a  shcuiow  of  it.  The 
duties  of  the  first  table  must  take  in  with  them  the  duties  of  the 
second  also :  otherwise,  they  will  be  construed,  by  an  all-seeing 
God,  as  compliments  only,  or  empty  ceremonies^  rather  than  as 
acts  of  love  towards  him.  Therefore,  if  ever  we  hope  to  steer  our 
Christian  course  aright  here,  and  to  be  accepted  at  the  mercy- 
seat  hereafter,  let  us  "give  all  diligence  to  add  to  our  faith 
"  virtue ;  and  to  virtue  knowledge  ;  and  to  knowledge  temper- 
'*  ance ;  and  to  temperance  patience ;  and  to  patience  godliness ; 
*'  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness 
"  charity «»." 

n  2  Pet.  i.  5,  6,  7. 
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from  this  fountain.  It  is  this  which  actuates  all  our  powers  and 
faculties^  keeps  the  world  awake,  and  prevents  a  general  lifeless- 
ness  and  inactivity. 

As  God  has  implanted  in  us  this  principle  of  self-love,  the 
spring  of  all  our  movements^  so  has  he  also  endowed  us  with 
reason  and  thought  for  the  directum  of  it.  Beason  and  thought 
hold  out  the  light,  and  shew  us  the  way  to  happiness,  while  the 
instinct  of  self-love  drives  us  on  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  The  latter 
without  the  former  would  be  no  better  than  blind  instinct :  and 
the  former  without  the  latter  would  be  but  useless  speculation, 
and  dull  lifeless  theory. 

Now  self-love,  while  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  reason  direct- 
ing it  to  true  and  solid  happiness,  is  rightly  employed,  and  may 
be  called  a  rational  and  eommendahle  self-love.  One  general  rule 
may  serve  to  distinguish  the  true  and  rational  9df4ot>e  from  that 
which  is  ctdpahle  and  iAdous.  Sdf-love  directed  to  and  pursuing 
what  is,  upon  the  whole^  and  in  the  last  resuU  of  things,  absoluteljf 
best  for  us^  is  innocent  and  good  :  and  every  deviation  from  this 
is  culpable  and  vicious;  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  degree 
and  the  circumstances  of  it.  I  choose  thus  to  state  the  matter 
with  reference  to  ourselves  and  our  own  good,  because  this  rule 
is  the  clearest  from  all  ambiguity,  as  well  as  most  certain  in 
itself:  besides  that  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  principles  of  those 
whom  I  am  now  concerned  with ;  and  is  indeed  such  a  rule  as 
all  other  rules  and  measures  must  at  length  resolve  into.  If  any 
man  should  rather  state  the  rule  this  other  way,  or  to  this  effect, 
self-love  pursuing  the  dictates  of  religion  and  virtue,  &c.,  it  would 
at  length  amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  in  the  mean  while 
would  be  more  ambiguous.  For  if  it  be  asked  whether  a  man 
should  adhere  to  religion  and  virtue,  on  supposition  that  upon 
the  whole,  and  in  the  last  result,  he  should  become  the  more 
miserable  for  doing  it ;  it  must  be  answered,  that  it  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  possible  for  a  man,  with  his  wits  about  him^  to  do 
it :  which  comes  to  the  same  as  to  say,  that  there  could  be  no 
virtue  or  religion  in  so  doing.  Be  a  thing  ever  so  good  otherwise, 
yet  if  it  be  not  so  likewise  with  respect  to  ourselves,  first  or  last, 
it  loses  all  its  influence  upon  us ;  and  cannot  be  the  object  of  a 
rational  and  deliberaUe  choice.  It  might  seem  perhaps  reason^ 
able,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  an 
impossible  case,)  for  a  man  to  submit  to  die,  and  to  be  eternally 
extinct   or   miserable,   for   saving   of  many   thousand   souls; 
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because  this  is  preferring  a  public  to  a  private  interest^  the 
whole  to  a  part.  And  yet  this  is  what  no  one  could  deliberately 
choose,  while  he  has  a  principle  of  self-love  remaining^  neither 
could  it  be  reasonably  expected  of  him.  We  can  never  be 
obliged  to  choose  any  thing  which  upon  the  whole^  and  in  the  last 
result,  tends  to  our  destruction:  or  to  reftise  any  thing  which 
upon  the  whole,  and  finally^  tends  to  our  happiness.  For  this 
would  be  obliging  us  to  kate  ourselves,  which  is  impossible :  it 
would  be  obliging  us  to  something  under  pain  of  being  happy 
upon  refusal,  and  in  hopes  of  being  revoarded  with  misery,  which 
is  all  over  contradictory  and  absurd ;  and  therefore  no  obliyation. 
But  the  tdsdom  and  goodness  of  Almighty  God  is  highly  con- 
spicuous in  this  affair ;  that  whereas  the  genercd  happiness  of  the 
whole  rational  or  intellectual  system  is  what  himself  proposes  as 
the  noblest  end^  and  holds  forth  to  all  his  creatures ;  yet  since 
no  one  can  pursue  any  good  but  with  reference  to  himself  and 
as  his  own  particular  good,  God  has  been  pleased  so  to  connect 
and  interweave  those  two,  one  with  the  other,  that  a  man  can- 
not really  pursue  his  own  particular  welfare  without  consulting 
the  welfare  of  the  whole.  His  own  private  happiness  is  included 
in  that  of  the  public :  and  there  is,  in  reality,  no  such  thing  as 
any  separate  advantage  or  felicity,  opposite  to  the  felicity  of  the 
whole^  or  independent  of  it. 

Now,  to  resume  our  thread  of  discourse,  we  may  depend  upon 
it  as  a  safe  and  certain  rule,  that  "  self-love,  pursuing  what  is 
**  upon  the  whole,  and  in  the  last  result  of  things,  absolutely 
**  best  for  us,  is  innocent  and  good."  This  will  take  in  all  man- 
ner of  virtues,  and  all  degrees  of  them ;  and  withal  carries  a 
sufficient  motive  along  with  it ;  namely,  that  into  which  the  force 
of  every  obligation  is  finally  resolved.  From  this  general  prin- 
ciple^ thus  asserted  and  vindicated,  I  may  now  proceed  to  parti- 
cular acts  and  instances  of  an  innocent  and  commendable  self-love, 
for  the  clearer  illustration  of  it. 

It  is  evident  to  every  considering  man,  that  we  are  not  born 
for  an  hour,  or  for  a  day,  or  for  this  life  only,  but  for  endless 
ages.  And  therefore  the  wisest  course  for  any  man  to  take,  is 
to  secure  an  interest  in  the  life  to  come.  This  is  certainly,  upon 
the  whole,  and  in  the  last  result^  absolutely  best  for  him.  He  may 
love  himself  in  this  instance,  as  highly  and  as  tenderly  as  he 
pleases.  There  can  be  no  excess  of  fondness,  or  self-indulgence, 
in  respect  of  eternal  happiness.     This  is  loving  himself  in  the 
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best  maimer  and  to  the  beet  purposes.  AU  mrtue  and  pUfy  are 
thus  resolvable  into  a  principle  of  eelf-hee.  It  is  what  Scriptiire 
itself,  in  other  words,  resolves  them  into,  by  founding  them  upon 
faith  in  God*s  promises,  and  hope  of  things  unseen. 

In  this  way^  it  may  be  rightly  said,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  disinterested  virtue.  It  is  with  reference  to  ourselves, 
and  for  our  own  sakes,  that  we  love  even  Qod  himself.  ''  We  love 
"  him,  because  he  first  loved  us^  :^^  that  is^  because  we  love  our- 
selves. He  is  our  sovereign  good,  our  prime  felicity ;  and  we 
most  truly  love  ourselves  in  loving  him. 

Some  Divines  of  the  mystic  teay^  not  distinguishing  carefully 
between  esteem  and  love^  pretend  that  G^  is  to  be  loved  for  his 
oum  sake  only,  for  his  own  intrinsic  excellency  and  perfections. 
But  this  is  a  diiference  rather  in  words  than  in  things.  We  do 
love  God  for  his  oion  sake,  when  we  love  him  not  for  any  hw 
regards,  or  little  sinister  ends;  when  we  love  him  as  being 
infinitely  more  lovely,  that  is,  infinitely  more  able  to  make  us 
happy f  than  all  things  else  besides.  And  yet  this  is  loving  him 
for  our  oum  sakes,  and  with  regard  to  ourselves,  who  have  our 
happiness  in  him,  so  amiable,  and  so  kind  a  Being.  In  a  word^  to 
hve  God  is  in  effect  the  same  thing  as  to  hve  happiness,  eternal 
happiness ;  and  the  love  of  happiness  is  still  the  love  of  ourselves. 

But  will  it  not  (may  some  ask)  be  giving  the  preference  to 
ourselves,  if  we  love  God  only  for  our  oton  sakes  ?  I  answer.  No. 
If  we  were  to  make  our  own  selves  the  ob/ect  of  our  happiness, 
pretending  to  be  happy  from  ourselves  alone,  then  indeed  we 
might  be  thought  to  give  the  preference  to  ourselves :  but  while 
we  acknowledge  our  own  nothingness,  and  our  entire  dependanee 
upon  Gk)d  for  our  felicity,  we  give  him  the  preference  in  our  love, 
as  desiring  him  above  all  things.  This  matter  may  be  made 
something  clearer  by  distinguishing  the  double  senses  of  the 
word  love^  which  sometimes  stands  for  love  of  desire  and  some- 
time for  love  of  good-tmlL  For  instance,  when  Isaac  is  said  to 
have  loved  savoury  meaiSj  or  the  Psalmist  is  said  to  have  loved 
Gods  law,  precepts,  testimonies,  &c.,  the  meaning  is,  that  they 
desired  those  things^  found  delight,  pleasure,  or  complacency  in 
them.  This  is  love  of  desire.  But  when  we  are  commanded  to 
love  our  neighbours,  or  to  love  one  another,  the  meaning  is,  that 
we  wish  weU  to  each  other,  and  be  ready  to  do  any  kindnesses 
we  can.     This  is  hve  ofgood-wiU.     To  apply  this  distinction  to 
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our  present  purpose:  our  love  of  Ood  is  most  strictly  and 
properly  of  the  former  kind ;  it  is  love  of  desire^  rather  thiuQ  love 
of  ffood-wiil :  for  God  is  above  our  best  wishes ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  good^wUl  towards  a  Being  infinitely  happy, 
and  not  capable  of  any  accession  or  improvement  to  his  per- 
fections, means.  If  then  our  love  of  Ood  be  properly  hve  of 
desire^  it  is  plainly  loving  him  as  being  the  object  of  our  desire^ 
and  the  eouree  of  our  happiness ;  and  so  it  is  loving  him  for 
our  oum  sakes.  And  there  is  no  room  for  the  question,  Whe- 
ther we  (five  him  the  preferenee  to  ourselves  in  this  kind  of  love  : 
for  preference  must  be  supposed  between  obfect  and  oijecty  not 
between  the  suhject  of  such  happiness^  that  is,  ourselvesj  and 
Ood  the  oi^  of  it.  And  when  we  are  said  to  love  God 
above  all  things,  the  meaning  strictly  is^  that  we  prefer  him, 
not  before  ourselves^  (who  pretend  not  to  be  the  obfects  of 
our  own  happiness,)  but  before  all  other  objects,  before  all  other 
things  which  might  be  supposed  to  contribute  any  thing  to  our 
happiness. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a  certain  sense  wherein 
we  may  be  conceived  to  love  God  with  a  love  of  good-ioill :  that 
we  may  bear  a  kind  of  good- will  towards  him,  when  we  wish 
that  his  name  may  be  exalted,  his  laws  observed,  and  his  glory 
promoted ;  and  that  we  ought  to  wish  for  this  in  the  first  place, 
even  before  our  own  happiness,  and  without  any  regard  to  it. 
But  these  fine-spun  notions,  however  they  may  appear  in  theory, 
and  carry  a  resemblance  of  the  most  resigned  devotion  and  most 
exalted  piety,  yet  are,  I  am  afraid,  much  too  high  for  practice, 
and  perhaps  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things.  For  not  to  mention  that  all  good-tvill  towards  God  and 
his  glory  is  really,  in  the  result,  nothing  else  but  good-will  towards 
the  creature,  which  is  alone  capable  of  receiving  any  advantage* 
or  benefit,  from  a  display  of  God's  glory ;  I  say,  not  to  mention 
this,  we  may  venture  to  assert  further,  that  it  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable for  any  reasonable  creature,  having  a  principle  of  self-love^ 
to  act  at  all  without  some  motive,  that  is,  without  a  view  to  his 
own  good,  present  or  future.  And  however  any  man  may  pretend 
to  abstract  firom  all  self-regards^  and  to  fix  his  aims,  wishes,  and 
desires  upon  Gods  glory,  and  that  only;  yet  amidst  all  that 
seeming  disregard  to  his  own  welfare,  this  thought  will  perpetu- 
ally steal  in,  that  the  further  he  runs  off  from  self,  the  more 
impossible  will  it  be  for  him  to  fail  of  being  happy  ;   the  more 
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he  shuns  it,  the  surer  he  must  be  of  it :  so  that,  at  length,  this 
seems  to  be  only  going  a  little  more  round  about,  to  bring  him 
back  again  to  the  same  point:  so  necessary  is  it  to  regard  ourseli>e$ 
in  every  thing :  which  is  so  true,  that  if  any  person  should  con- 
ceive that  he  had  no  interest  at  all  to  serve,  here  or  hereafter,  in 
the  belief  of  a  Gk>d,  but  that  he  must  be  for  ever  miserable  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  one ;  his  first  and  most  natural  wish 
would  be  that  there  were  none.  And  it  is  upon  this  only  prin- 
ciple that  any  thinking  man  can  be  an  Atheist, 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  here  laid  down,  some  fanciful 
men  have  pretended  that  any  view  to  our  own  interest  and  hap- 
piness is  mercenary,  and  takes  off  from  the  merit  of  piety  and 
virtue ;  leaving  it  less  worthy  of  esteem :  as  if  it  were  not  suf- 
ficient for  perfect  love  to  cast  off  fear  ^  but  it  must  cast  out  hope 
too.  Virtue,  they  say,  must  be  entirely  disinterested,  separate 
not  only  from  all  low  and  sordid  views  of  temporal  things,  but 
from  all  views  whatever,  all  prospect  of  advantage,  and  chosen 
for  its  own  sake  only.  But  these  gentlemen  mistake  the  maxim 
of  the  old  philosophers,  from  whom  they  seem  to  have  borrowed 
their  notion,  attending  more  to  the  sound  of  words  than  to  the 
truth  of  things.  The  meaning  is  no  more  than  this,  that  true 
virtue  is  not,  cannot  be  founded  on  any  low  temporal  regards; 
neither  ought  it  to  be  forsaken,  however  unserviceable  it  may 
sometimes  prove  to  our  worldly  interests  or  pleasures.  True  and 
solid  virtue  is  indeed  disinterested,  in  respect  of  any  ^nean  and 
sinister  views,  but  not  entirely  and  absolutely  so.  Those  who  pre- 
tend to  follow  virtue  for  virtuous  sake,  yet  are  used  to  heighten 
and  magnify  the  delight  and  pleasure  attending  it :  they  plead 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  nature,  as  food  is  to  the  appetite;  as 
beauty,  order,  and  symmetry  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind  :  that  is, 
it  carries  temporal  pleasure  and  satisfaction  along  with  it ;  and  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure  they  embrace  and  follow  it.  And 
what  else  is  this,  but  choosing  virtue  upon  a  principle  of  sdf-love, 
self-love  pursuing  a  present  satisfaction,  and  making  temporal 
good  its  end?  The  difference  then  is  only  this;  that  they  who  prac- 
tise virtue  without  any  regard  to  a  life  to  come,  do  it  upon  an 
inferior  motive,  of  meaner,  because  present,  consideration  :  and 
there  will  be  so  much  the  less  of  virtue  in  it  as  it  comes  short  of 
that  noble  and  generous  principle  of  faith,  by  which  a  man  can 
be  content  to  wave  all  thought  of  present  pleasure  and  advantage, 
and  to  wait  for  a  reward  hereafter.     In  a  word  then,  there  is  no 
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higher  or  nobler  motive  to  proceed  upon  (and  some  motive  we 
must  have)  than  a  principle  of  faith  and  hope^  a  prospect  of 
eternal  happiness.  This  is  so  far  from  rendering  our  piety  or 
virtue  less  worthy  of  esteem,  that  it  most  of  all  ennobles  and 
enriches  it ;  and  is  indeed  the  very  flower  and  perfection  of  it. 

What  I  have  here  said  is  illustriously  confirmed  by  holy  Scrip- 
ture, in  many  places;  and  particularly  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  entirely  spent  in  magnifying 
the  virtue  of  faith.  The  sublimest  virtues  for  which  Moses  is 
there  justly  celebrated  are  resolved  into  this ;  that ''  he  had  re- 
"  spect  unto  the  recompense  of  reward^."  The  same  thing  is 
plainly  enough  intimated  of  Abel,  Noah^  Abraham,  and  other 
ancient  worthies  there  recited. 

From  hence  then  it  appears  sufficiently,  that  it  is  no  di^a- 
ragemeni  to  virtue  or  piety,  to  suppose  it  founded  in  self-love 
rightly  understood,  but  that  the  very  best  of  men  are,  in  a  good 
sense, ''  lovers  of  their  own  selves,"  in  as  high  a  degree  as  any 
others  are  or  can  be. 

I  may  add,  that  they  do  not  only  love  themselves  absolutely^ 
but  comparatively  also ;  or  with  a  love  of  preference  to  other  per- 
sons. For  since  they  love  others  for  their  oum  sakes,  it  is  very 
manifest  that  they  do  and  must  wish  well  to  themselves  in  the 
^rst  place,  and  to  others  in  the  second  place  only ;  in  suhordv- 
nation  to,  or  so  far  as  is  consistent  with,  the  superior  and  pre- 
vailing affection  of  self-love.  In  matters  of  slight  moment,  (such 
as  all  temporal  things  are  in  comparison,)  a  good  man  may  be 
content,  however  tenderly  he  loves  himself  to  give  the  preference 
to  others.  He  may  readily  resign  up  his  possessions,  his  peace, 
his  liberty,  or  life,  for  the  sake  of  his  country  or  brethren.  This 
may  be  doing  the  wisest  and  best  thing  he  can  do  for  himself; 
being  only  exchanging  a  few  fading  and  transitory  enjoyments 
for  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  But  as  to 
any  thing  further,  above  and  beyond  this ;  as  to  giving  up  deli- 
berately any  certain  interest  in  a  life  to  come,  though  it  were  to 
save  a  whole  world ;  this  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  do,  if  Al- 
mighty Grod  could  be  supposed  to  admit  of  it.  Self  would 
prevail,  and,  in  this  case,  ought  to  prevail:  and  here  there 
would  be  nothing  unreasonable  or  unjustifiable,  nothing  but 
what  is  just  and  necessary,  in  a  man's  loving  himself  better  than 
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he  shuns  it,  the  surer  he  must  be    ^,  >^  the  wrld  besides.    The 
seems  to  be  only  going  a  littl'     ^-^^^  ^  ourselves"  has  no  place 
back  again  to  the  same  p^  '       v'^  ^^each  this  case, 
in  every  thing :  wbi-'      ^.-J/^^y  ^  objected  the  example  of  Si 
ceive  that  he  hr  >>/ 'accursed  from  Christ"  for  the  salva- 

the  belief  of  i»         -l^'^^^  which  objection  many  answers  have 
supposition  "^^^p^^^^V^  ^^^  altogether  satisfactory.     I  shall 

would  y      ^'^!,'^'!k^^^^^  *^®  shortest  and  the  plainest  solution  of 
ciple        /''^^{^(julty.     The  strength  of  the  objection  seems  to 
jff^^pnoo  the  common  translations :  for  the  words  of  the 
/^  j^iO  ^^^7  ^^^  ^^^  another  rendering.     I  would  trans- 
^^i  /<»>f<^  wish  (or  I  could  be  content)  to  be  elevated  to 
^^d  ^^  Christ,  (that  is,  as  Christ  was  before  me,) /or  my  ire- 
^^^  &o.     The  words  ivb  rov  Xpurrov,  I  render,  a/ler  Christy 
jlcr  his  example,  or  as  he  was  before  me.     There  is  the  like 
jjirase  made  use  of  by  the  same  Apostle  in  his  Second  Epistle 
0  Timothy :  **  I  thank  Qod,  whom  I  serve  Airi  irpoyovtav,  after 
*'  my  forefathers,"  or,  as  my  forefathers  have  done  before  w^*. 
The  phrases  here  and  there  are  exactly  parallel,  and  the  con* 
struction  alike  in  both.     Now  admitting  such  a  translation  of 
Bom.  ix.  3.  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  objection  is  removed  at 
once.     For  all  that  St.  Paul  declares  is,  that  he  should  be  con- 
tent, willing,  or  even  glad  to  die  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren  and 
countrymen,/o/fototn^  Christ  therein^  who  had  died  for  the  same. 
There  is  the  like  thought  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
"  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,"  (that  is,  of  Christ,) 
'*  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us :  and  we  ought  to  lay 
''  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren  ^'^    There  is  much  such  an* 
other  wish  as  St.  Paul's  recorded  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  as 
made  occasionally  by  the  Evangelist  St.  John.     Speaking  to  a 
young  man  whom  he  loved,  he  says ;  "  I  could  willingly  suffer 
"  death  for  you,  as  the  Lord  died  for  us.     For  thee  I  could  lay 
''  down  my  own  life.''    The  thought  is  much  the  same  with  that 
of  Bom.  ix.  3.  and  is  a  good  comment  upon  it.    But  to  return. 
Having  shewn  that  self-love,  while  pursuing  eternal  happiness, 
is  allowable  and  commendable,  and  not  so  much  as  capable  of 
any  excess  in  measure  or  degree ;  we  may  from  thence  infer,  that 
there  can  be  no  culpable  self-love  but  in  respect  of  temporal 
things.     And  yet,  even  in  this  respect,  there  may  be  a  degree  of 

d  Rom.  ix.  3.  «  a  Tim.  i.  3.  '  i  John  iii.  16. 
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self-love,  not  only  innocent^  but  praiaetoarthy.  Temporal  felicity 
may  undoubtedly  demand  a  share  in  our  affection  and  concern. 
The  first  and  most  natural  dictate  of  self-love  is  to  endeavour  to 
be  always  easy,  and  never  to  be  afflicted  with  any  degree  of  pain, 
misery,  or  trouble.  Present  happiness  is  what  we  all  perpetually 
wish  for^  if  really  good  for  us ;  and  it  is  what  even  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  would  not  submit  to  part  with,  while  they  can 
have  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  something  better.  To  deny  ourselves 
any  gratification,  without  an  equivalent  either  in  hand  or  in 
prospect,  is  unnatural  and  unreasonable.  It  is  refusing  happiness 
formally  considered  as  such  ;  and  is  therefore  neither  a  rationalf 
nor  indeed  a  possible  choice.  For  the  like  reasons  it  is  natural 
for  us  to  endeavour  after  a  speedy  deliverance  from  any  present 
uneasiness,  by  all  proper  methods :  and  all  are  proper  which  do 
not  in  their  consequences,  here  or  hereafter,  tend  to  involve  us 
in  more  or  greater.  No  man  can  be  moved  to  submit  to  any 
thing  painful,  but  in  order  to  avoid  something  more  painful :  for 
that  would  be  choosing  misery  as  such,  and  would  be  a  degree  of 
self 'hatred,  of  which  our  nature  is  not  capable.  What  man^  in 
his  senses,  would  choose  to  be  uneasy  so  much  as  for  a  moment^ 
without  a  valuable  consideration  for  it,  or  to  prevent  the  suffering 
of  something  worse ! 

One  would  not  indeed  covet  any  satisfactions  in  this  life,  the 
enjoyment  whereof  might  deprive  us  of  greater  good :  nor  would 
a  wise  man  desire  to  be  delivered  from  present  pains^  by  any 
such  methods  as  would  draw  after  them  a  train  of  greater  evils. 
That  would  be  folly  and  madness ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  height 
of  imprudence  to  break  in,  at  any  time,  upon  the  rules  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  which  are  of  eternal  concernment,  for  the  sake 
of  any  temporal  good ;  besides  that  the  practice  of  virtue  is  so 
generally  necessary  to  happiness,  even  in  a  temporal  respect,  that 
it  can  seldom  be  of  any  real  or  lasting  advantage,  even  in  a 
worldly  account,  to  deviate  from  it.  But  within  these  bounds, 
and  with  proper  cautions,  some  degree  of  our  love  may  be 
reasonably  placed  upon  temporal  things.  And  indeed  there  is  no 
man  so  resigned,  and  dead  to  the  world,  as  not  to  make  it,  in 
some  measure,  the  object  of  his  affection  and  care ;  looking  upon 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  as  the  blessings  of  Heaven, 
and  as  contributing  to  his  repose  and  tranquillity.  It  is  possible 
(though  it  be  a  fault  on  the  right  hand,  and  not  very  common) 
to  love  the  world  too  little.    Some  have  been  so  superstitious,  as 
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to  think  religion  almost  inconsistent  with  any  worldly  ease  or 
pleasure ;  and  have  run  into  an  extreme  of  Bd/'denial^  nwrttfiea- 
Hon,  and  corporal  austeriiiea.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  A  cheerful 
and  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  is  well- 
pleasing  to  God^  as  well  as  suitable  to  the  nature  of  man.  To 
torment  and  afflict  ourselves  needlessly^  is  not  more  unnatural 
in  itself,  than  it  is  displeasing  to  God,  who  delights  in  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures;  and  chooses  rather  an  easy  and 
cheer/td,  than  an  austere  and  sour  obedience.  If  therefore  we  eo 
love  present  happiness,  in  such  only  proportion  or  degree  as  may 
not  interfere  with  a  greater  happiness  to  come ;  if  our  love  of 
riches,  honours,  or  pleasures  be  wisely  and  justly  regulated,  and 
kept  in  due  subordination  to  those  things  which  are  more 
excellent,  and  of  infinitely  higher  concernment ;  there  is  then  no 
harm,  but  rather  much  good  in  it ;  and  such  a  self-lave,  exerting 
itself  in  the  pursuit  of  temporal  things,  may  well  become  wise, 
great,  and  good  men.  Having  considered  tohat  sort  of  self-love, 
and  in  what  degree,  is  innocent  or  commendable,  I  proceed, 

11. 
To  consider  the  nature  and  tendency  of  a  vicious  selfJove,  and 
to  illustrate  it  by  proper  instances.  This  may  be  despatched  in 
fewer  words, 'upon  the  principles  before  laid  down.  From  what 
hath  been  said,  it  may  appear  that  there  is  no  danger,  no 
possibility  of  loving  ourselves  too  weU:  but  we  may  happen  to 
love  some  things  too  much ;  and  those  are  temporal  things  only. 
When  we  blindly  follow  the  instinct  or  appetite  of  sdfUm^ 
coveting  every  thing  which  looks  fair  and  flattering,  and  running 
greedily  upon  it,  without  weighing  circumstances,  or  considering 
consequences ;  or  when,  to  get  rid  of  any  present  pain  or  un- 
easiness,  we  take  any  method  which  first  offers,  without  reflect- 
ing how  dearly  we  may  pay  for  it  afterwards ;  I  say,  when  we  do 
thus,  then  it  is  that  our  self-love  beguiles  us,  degenerates  into  a 
vicious,  or  at  least  silly  appetite ;  and  comes  under  the  name  of 
an  overweening,  excessive,  or  inordinate  self-love :  by  which  we  do 
not  mean  that  any  man  loves  himself,  or  his  own  happiness,  too 
highly,  (for  that  is  impossible,)  but  that  he  suffers  the  natural 
instinct  of  self  love  to  carry  him  too  far  after  the  present  satisfac- 
tion, further  than  is  consistent  with  his  more  real  and  durable 
felicity.  There  may  be  a  fault  in  miscalculating  even  of  temporal 
things,  compared  one  with  another:  as  if  a  man,  for  instance, 
should^  for  a  small  advantage  in  hand,  give  up  the  reversion  of 
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a  considerable  estate ;  or  should  value  his  ease  above  his  health, 
or  suffer  a  gangrene  to  grow  till  it  becomes  incurable,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  pain  of  an  Incision.  These  are  all  so  many 
instances  of  an  ill-conducted,  oterweening  self-love;  the  very 
essence  and  spirit  whereof  consists  in  a  blind  regard  to  some  present 
ease,  convenience,  or  satisfaction ;  without  attending  to  what  it 
may  afterwards  cost  us,  or  to  the  final  result  of  things. 

If  the  love  of  any  present  pleasure^  humour^  or  interest,  so 
entirely  possess  the  heart,  as  to  drive  out  all  due  regard  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind;  then  it  is  emphatically 
called  self-love,  and  more  properly  selfishness:  not  that  such 
persons  love  themselves  more  truly  or  more  highly  than  others 
do ;  but  they  so  love  themselves,  a^s  to  love  none  besides ;  they 
are  lovers  of  themselves  only,  A  good  man  loves  himself  ^^a  highly 
and  as  tenderly  as  possible ;  but  then  he  takes  into  his  scheme 
of  happiness  the  love  of  God  and  men^  as  essentially  requisite 
thereto.  The  selfhver^  on  the  other  band,  affects  a  kind  of 
separate^  independent  happiness,  without  a  due  regard  either  to 
Gk)d  or  man ;  vainly  hoping  to  make  himself  happy  in  despite  to 
both.  He  is  weak  enough  to  expect  happiness  from  a  few  fading 
and  transitory  enjoyments ;  in  the  mean  while  contemning,  or  at 
least  neglecting,  the  two  essential  ingredients  of  all  true  and  solid 
felicity.  To  understand  the  nature  of  this  enchantment,  and 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  who  love  themselves  so  well  can 
thus  consent  to  ruin  and  destroy  themselves,  both  bodies  and 
souls,  for  ever;  let  us  trace  its  steps  and  progress,  in  two  or 
three  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  it ;  as  pride,  sensuality, 
and  avarice ;  from  whence  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  all  the 
other  instances  that  come  under  it. 

I.  To  begin  yf\\h pride.  All  the  happiness  of  life  is  summed  up 
in  two  articles;  pleasing  thoughts  and  pleasing  sensations.  Now 
pride  is  founded  in  selffiattery  y  and  self-flattery  is  owing  to  an 
immoderate  desire  of  entertaining  some  kind  of  pleasing  thoughts. 
It  is  a  pleasing  imagination  for  a  man  to  fancy  himself  possessed 
of  imcommon  privileges  or  endowments.  The  more  he  dwells 
upon  the  thought,  and  the  more  he  magnifies  to  himself  his  real 
or  imaginary  perfections,  the  higher  his  satisfaction  rises ;  and 
in  a  while  it  becomes  painful  and  mortifying  to  him  to  think 
otherwise.  Thus  far  it  is  no  more  than  selffiattery,  kept  up 
purely  by  the  invfari  plecuure  attending  it,  and  the  sensible /latn 
and  uneasiness  of  being  ckecked  or  contradicted  in  it.    The  next 
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step  is  to  set  a  high  value  upon  himself,  for  what  he  conceives 
great  or  considerable  belonging  to  him ;  and  he  proceeds  to  de- 
mand respect  and  deference  from  others^  suitable  to  the  opinion 
and  esteem  which  he  has  of  himself.  Thus  commences /7ru;{^,  haugh- 
tineas,  and  arrogance.  Within  a  while  envy^  haired^  animosity,  and 
revenge  ensue  against  all  that  stand  in  his  way.  He  must  de- 
press others,  in  order  the  more  to  aggrandize  himself;  and  must 
endeavour  to  obstruct  his  neighbour's  happiness,  lest  it  should 
prove  in  any  measure  prejudicial  to  his  own.  Thus  the  un- 
happy man,  for  the  pleasure  only  of  a  fond  thought  at  firsts  runs 
himself  by  degrees  into  innumerable  irregularities,  and  withal 
anxieties.  He  gives  up  the  most  divine  and  transporting  plea* 
sure  of  this  life,  and  entirely  forfeits  all  just  pretences  to  a 
better.  So  blind  is  selflove,  in  some  instances,  so  inconsiderat-e 
is  selfishness,  that  it  most  eifectually  baffles  and  defeats  its  own 
designs. 

2.  Another  instance  of  inordinate^  ill-conducted  self-love  is  sen- 
suality. This  belongs  to  the  body  more  than  to  the  mind;  is  of  a 
gross  taste,  and  of  the  coarser  kind,  aiming  only  at  pleasing  sen- 
sations. It  so  far  agrees  with  pride^  that  it  makes  men  pursue 
the  present  gratification  at  the  expense  of  the  puhUe  peace,  and  to 
their  own  future  misery  and  ruin.  The  happiness  which  it  pre- 
tends to  is  in  itself  mean  and  disparaging ;  and  inevitably  draws 
after  it  innumerable  mischiefs,  either  in  this  world  or  the  other. 

3.  A  third  instance  of  blind  and  inordinate  self-love  is  avarice, 
or  self-interestedness.  This  is  of  larger  and  more  diffusive  influ- 
ence than  either  of  the  former.  So  great  a  part  of  temporal 
felicity  is  conceived  to  depend  upon  riches,  that  the  men  of  this 
world  lie  under  the  strongest  temptations  to  this  vice  of  any. 
If  the  case  be  such,  that  treachery  and  fraud,  guile  and  hypo- 
crisy, rapine  and  violence,  may  be  serviceable  to  the  end  pro- 
posed ;  the  blind  self-lover  will  charge  through  all,  rather  than 
be  defeated  of  his  covetous  designs,  or  bear  the  uneasiness  of  a 
disappointment.  Thus  he  comes  to  prefer  his  own  private, 
present  interest^  before  virtue,  honour,  conscience,  or  humanity. 

With  respect  to  himself  and  his  own  real  happiness^  he  runs 
into  the  same  fallacy  and  misconduct  which  I  before  mentioned. 
He  considers  not  what  would  be  good  for  him  upon  the  whole, 
and  in  the  last  result ;  but  lives  extempore,  contrives  only  for  a 
few  days,  or  years  at  most,  looking  no  further.  The  height  of 
his  ambition  reaches  not  beyond  temporal  felicity ;  and  he  mis- 
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caloulates  even  in  that.  He  divests  himself  of  all  the  soft  and 
good-natured  passions  of  humanity,  kindness,  pity,  and  tender- 
ness; in  the  exercise  whereof  consists  the  most  refined  and 
delicate  pleasure  of  life.  He  considers  not  that  generosity^ 
friendliness,  honesty,  &c.  are  qualities  very  agreeable  to  a  ra- 
tional nature^  and  come  recommended  by  their  own  sweetness ; 
that  they  are  apt  to  attract  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men,  create 
reverence  and  esteem^  and  tend  to  render  any  person,  who  is 
remarkable  for  them,  the  delight  and  darling  of  mankind.  Upon 
a  just  balancing  the  account,  the  self-lover  will  be  found  no 
gainer^  in  respect  even  of  worldly  happiness ;  and  yet  that  is  but 
a  trifle  and  a  shadow,  mere  emptiness  and  vanity,  in  comparison 
to  joys  eternal. 

These  instances  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  both  the  nature  of 
sdfloWy  in  the  had  sense^  and  the  foUy  of  it.  I  have  insisted 
more  upon  the  hurt  which  such  self  lovers  do  to  themselves,  than 
upon  the  mischief  they  bring  to  others :  because  the  former  is 
indeed  the  most  considerable ;  and  yet,  being  less  open  and  visi- 
ble, is  the  least  taken  notice  of.  They  are  enemies  to  all  man- 
kind: but  still  they  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  their  oum  selves. 
They  hinder  and  obstruct  the  happiness  of  many,  for  a  time ; 
but  they  entirely  defeat  and  destroy  their  own ;  and  that  to  all 
eternity. 

The  Apostle  has  observed,  and  all  men  know,  that  times  are 
perilous  where  such  persons  abound.  For  what  a  world  of 
savages  should  we  soon  find,  if  the  narrow,  selfish  principles  pre- 
vailed ;  if  beneficence,  love,  and  kindness,  which  hold  the  world 
together,  were  to  be  banished  from  among  men  !  The  truly 
noble  and  generous  principle  for  which  every  man  is  designed, 
and  in  which  his  own  particular  happiness  is  contained,  is  that 
of  an  universal  benevolence  and  good- will  towards  all.  And  any 
affections  or  inclinations  deviating  from  thence,  or  opposite 
thereto,  are  so  many  degrees  of  selfishness,  or  approaches  to- 
wards it.  From  whence  we  may  remark,  that  if  any  be  lovers 
of  their  ovm  country ,  and  that  only,  regardless  of  the  rules  of 
humanity,  justice,  and  equity  with  other  nations^  they  are  so  far 
selfishj  and  are,  in  a  loose  or  large  sense,  '^  lovers  of  their  own 
"  selves"  only. 

If  any,  still  more  straitened  in  their  affections,  instead  of 
seeking  the  common  good  of  their  country,  confine  their  good 
wishes,  services,  and  endeavours  to  their  oum  trihe,  sect,  or  party ^ 
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is  a  mere  dream  and  a  delusion,  a  contradiction  to  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things. 

2.  A  second  consideration,  proper  to  be  hinted,  is,  that  man  ia 
made  for  eternity^  and  not  for  this  life  only.  No  happiness  can  be 
true  and  solid,  which  is  not  lasting  and  durable  as  ourselyes. 
And  what  if  the  self-lover  could  secure  the  greatest  worldly 
felicity,  still  it  is  confined  within  the  circle  of  a  few  years,  may 
die  before  him,  and  must  however  with  him,  and  leave  him  empty 
and  destitute  to  all  eternity.  Is  this  all  that  his  extreme  love 
and  fondness  for  himself  amounts  to !  Is  it  not  like  feasting  for  a 
day,  to  starve  ever  after;  or  rejoicing  for  an  hour,  only  to 
lament  and  mourn  for  endless  ages !  Is  this  the  kindness  they 
pretend  to  have  for  their  own  selves!  The  bitterest  enemiee 
could  not  hurt  them  worse,  or  be  really  more  severe  and  cruel 
than  they  are  to  themselves. 

To  conclude :  the  way  to  arrive  at  true  happiness  is,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  tohole  extent  and  compass  of  our  being;  to 
enlarge  our  views  beyond  our  little  selves  to  the  tohole  creatitm 
round  us,  whereof  we  are  but  a  slender  part ;  and  to  extend  our 
prospect  beyond  this  life  to  remote  and  distant  glories.  Make 
things  future  appear  as  if  they  were  now  present,  and  things  distant 
as  if  they  were  near  and  sensible.  This,  with  the  help  of  Ood'e 
grace,  may  cure  us  of  our  narrow  thoughts^  and  shew  us  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  our  hearts  and  affections.  As  to  sdf 
lovers,  they  are  not  advised  to  love  themselves  at  all  ^  less^  but 
only  to  love  themselves  more  judiciously^  and  to  better  purpose ; 
not  to  lay  aside  their  concern  for  happinesf^  for  that  is  impossible ; 
but  to  mix  something  more  of  discretion  and  judgment  with  it ; 
that  instead  of  pretending  to  be  in  any  degree  happy  in  opposition 
both  to  God  and  man^  (a  thing  utterly  impossible,)  they  may 
study  and  endeavour  constantly  to  love  God  and  to  love  their 
neighbours,  that  is,  cdl  mankind;  and  then  they  will  the  most 
icisely  and  the  most  effectually  love  their  own  selves. 


SERMON   lY. 

The  Duty  of  keeping  the  Heart ;  and  the  Importance  of 
it  illustrated,  from  the  Dependance  of  our  religious 
Conduct^  in  Faith  and  Practice,  on  the  inward  Frame 
and  Disposition  of  the  Mind, 
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Keep  thy  heart  toith  all  diligence ;  for  ouit  of  it  are  the  issues 

oflife. 

JxMONG  the  many  wise  and  admirable  precepts  given  us  by 
king  Solomon,  there  is  none  more  worthy  of  our  observation 
than  this  which  I  have  here  recited.  We  are  exhorted,  in 
holy  Scripture,  to  *'keep  our  tongues"  from  evil,  and  our  eyes 
from  wandering  after  insnaring  objects ;  to  "  keep  our  feet"  from 
going  astray,  to  take  heed  to  our  ways,  and  to  ponder  our  paths : 
but  the  shortest  and  the  surest  rule  is  to  "  keep  our  hearts ;"  to 
set  a  diligent  watch  there,  where  all  our  works  and  ways  begin, 
and  from  whence  they  all  derive  their  moral  quality.  "  A  good 
^^  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that 
^'  which  is  good ;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his 
"  heai*t  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil^  f"  which  is  the  same  in 
eflTect  with  what  is  observed  in  the  text,  that  "  out  of  the  heart 
"  are  the  issues  of  life.*"  From  thence  proceeds  all  that  is 
hlamaUe  or  praisetoorthy  in  us :  and  according  as  we  are  more 
or  less  careful  in  keeping  or  regulating  the  heart,  so  will  our  lives 
and  conversations  be  better  or  worse. 

By  the  heart  we  are  to  understand  the  frame,  diq)ositiony  and 

A  Luke  vi.  45. 
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temper  of  the  soul^  or  mind.  As  the  head  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  the  seat  of  reason  and  thought ;  so  the  heart  veiy  oft 
denotes  the  seat '  of  the  affections^  paesions,  and  desires.  The 
philosophy  of  this  way  of  speaking  is  what  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  is  frequently 
or  generally  the  Scripture  notion  of  the  word  heart.  The  in- 
stances are  so  many,  and  so  easily  occur,  that  it  would  be  only 
misspending  time,  and  trespassing  on  the  audience,  to  produce 
any.  Not  to  trouble  ourselves  therefore  with  the  different 
senses  of  interpreters  upon  the  text,  the  most  obvious  and  na- 
tural meaning  of  it  appears  to  be  this  ;  that  we  ought,  with  the 
utmost  care  and  application,  to  attend  to  and  regulate  the 
inward  frame^  temper,  and  disposition  of  our  minds ;  for  this 
very  good  reason,  because  the  whole  course  and  tenor  of  our 
lives  and  conversations,  and  consequently  our  happiness  and 
misery,  depend  upon  it.  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ; 
"  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

The  reason  or  foundation  of  the  precept  is  put  last  in  the 
text :  but  in  treating  of  it^  it  will  be  convenient  to  invert 
the  order,  and  to  consider  it  first.  The  precept,  being  a  practi- 
cal inference,  may  most  naturally  follow  after,  as  the  conclusion 
follow  the  premises :  and  we  shall  the  more  easily  apprehend 
what  is  implied  or  contained  in  the  precept^  after  we  have  seen 
v/hat  foundation  it  has  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  shew, 

I.  How  the  "  issues  of  life,'^  in  a  religious  respect,  depend  upon 
the  heart.    And, 

II.  What  is  implied  or  contained  in  the  precept  of  the  text: 
"  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence.^ 

I. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  how  the  "  issues  of  life,''  in  a 
religious  respect,  depend  upon  the  heart. 

All  things  relating  to  our  religious  conduct  ai*e  reducible 
either  to  some  matter  of  belief  or  practice :  something  to  be 
believed  or  done.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  how  far  either 
our  belief  or  practice  is  subject  to  be  influenced  by  the  heart ; 
that  is,  by  the  affections  and  inclinations,  the  drift  and  bent  of 
our  minds. 

I .  To  begin  with  belief.  How  much  that  depends  upon  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  heart  is  very  easily  seen  from 
Scripture,  and  history,  and  from  daily  experience.     Our  blessed 
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Lord  hath  told  us,  that  *'  if  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
''  know  of  the  doctrine^  whether  it  be  of  God^ ;"  intimating  that 
the  heUrfoi  Gk)spel  truths  depends  much  on  the  disposition  which 
men  are  in  to  receive  them.  If  the  heart  be  well  affected  towards 
them,  they  will  find  easy  admittance :  but  if  the  heart  be  die- 
ejected,  or  has  entertained  any  aversion  to  them,  it  will  be  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  prevail  for  their  reception.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  this^  that  our  blessed  Saviour  said  in  another 
place,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
"  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein  ^^  insinuating^  that 
simplicity  of  mind  und  heart ,  free  from  prejudice  and  prepossession^ 
is  highly  requisite  for  the  receimng  of  the  truth.  How  readily 
did  Nathanael  believe  in  Christ !  The  reason  was,  that  he  was 
a  man  toithout  guile:  he  had  an  honest  and  upright  hearty  no 
sinister  or  secular  ends  to  serve,  no  evil  affections  to  mislead 
him;  therefore  was  he  fitly  disposed  both  to  believe  and  em- 
brace the  GU)spel.  But  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  men  of 
corrupt  hearts  and  secular  aims;  full  of  ambition,  avarice^  and 
pride,  and  other  mle  affections.  This  rendered  them  utterly 
averse  to  the  Gbspel  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  accordingly  miracle 
upon  miracle,  and  all  the  other  ways  and  means  which  an  all- 
wise  God  saw  proper  to  make  use  of  for  their  conviction,  proved 
ineflTectual.  "  They  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
"  their  deeds  were  evil."  The  same  or  the  like  account  may 
be  given  of  the  Grentiles,  those  that  rejected  the  ofiers  of  life  and 
happiness  by  the  Gospel.  They  wanted  not  suffcient  means  of 
conviction ;  but  they  would  not  believe  what  lay  so  cross  to  the 
incUnatians  and  passions  of  their  corrupt  hearts.  The  case  of 
many  who  reject  Christianity  in  general,  or  reformed  Christ- 
ianity in  particular,  is  resolvable  also  into  some  etU  affection  or 
inclination  of  the  heart.  Why  do  the  Jews,  Pagans,  or  Ma- 
hometans persist  in  their  errors,  respectively,  but  because  edu- 
cationj  authority^  prepossession^  and  prejudice  have  inclined  them 
to  think  in  such  a  way;  and  inclination  has  grown  up  into  a 
standing  and  unalterable  persuasion?  Why  do  the  Romanists 
adhere  to  their  erroneous  tenets,  so  contradictory,  many  of 
them,  to  Scripture  and  antiquity,  and  even  to  common  sense, 
but  that  their  hearts  and  affections  are  tied  and  bowed  down  to 
them  by  the  weight  of  education,  custom,  reputation,  interest,  or 
other  the  like  prejudices  and  secular  inducements  f  As  to  parti- 
^  John  vii.  17.  ^  Mark  x.  15. 
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cular  men,  it  would  be  endless  to  observe  how  their  a0ed¥mi 
and  pcunoM  have  often  had  the  greatest  hand  in  their  opiniom. 
Ambition  and  vainglory,  malioe  and  revenge,  lust  and  avarios, 
have,  in  all  ages,  produced  pemioious  and  monstrous  tenets. 
There  is  hardly  any  thing  so  absurd,  but  some  or  other  may  be 
brought  to  believe  it,  provided  their  qffietionM  and  pastwns  lean 
towards  it,  and  become  parties  in  it.  Were  it  not  for  this,  our 
understandings,  weak  as  they  are,  would  very  seldom  deceive  as. 
Ignorance  is  not  the  principal  cause  of  srror,  but  a  forwardnum 
of  judging  before  we  see  reason  for  it;  which  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  ewrvftvm  of  the  hearty  intercepting  the  due  use  and 
exercise  of  our  rational  faculties,  and  driving  us  on  into  pre- 
cipitate  judgments.  But  I  proceed  to  consider  what  I  principally 
intended, 

2.  Our  praotiee :  how  that,  as  well  as  our  belief,  is  subject  to 
be  influenced  by  the  reigning  passion  or  inclination  of  the  heart. 
This  may  appear,  in  some  measure,  from  what  hath  been  already 
observed.  For  if  the  beUef  or  judgment  often  takes  its  tincture 
from  the  hearty  this  may  happen  in  points  of  moraliiy  as  well  as 
in  any  other :  and  then  there  can  be  no  question  but  the  prac- 
tice will  be  suitable  and  conformable  to  the  persuasion.  If  indi- 
nation  SkiiA  judgment,  heart  and  head,  both  conspire ;  nothing  can 
be  wanting  to  determine  the  choice,  and  to  influence  the  outward 
practice. 

But  it  remains  to  be  considered,  how  far  the  practice  is  apt  to 
be  governed  by  the  indination  of  the  hearty  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  judgment,  or  even  in  opposition  to  it.  I  am  not 
supposing  either  an  impossible  or  an  uncommon  case.  Experi- 
ence, history,  and  observation  may  too  sadly  convince  us  all, 
that  it  is  neither.  Men  not  only  may  be,  but  generally  are, 
more  swayed  by  their  affections  and  passions  than  by  their  jirjii- 
ciples :  and  principles  are  of  very  little  force  or  ^teacy,  except 
when  they  fall  in  with  inclination^  or  grow  up  into  it.  We  may 
observe  Jews  and  Pagans,  Mahometans  and  Christians,  Papists 
and  Protestants,  Dissenters  and  Ohurohmen ;  men  of  difireni 
principles;  but  the  same  inclinations,  affections,  and  passions  pre- 
vail amongst  all :  and  he  that  knows  human  nature  well,  may 
pass  a  truer  judgment  of  any  of  them,  than  one  who  considers 
barely  their  respective  principles  or  persuasions.  Were  we  to 
form  a  judgment  of  Christians  in  particular,  from  the  BihU  only, 
rather  than  from   the  temper  and  disposition   of  mankind  in 
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general,  we  should  be  widely  mistaken.  There  is  the  same  pride 
and  ambition,  the  same  treachery  and  deoeit^  the  same  luxury 
and  lewdness^  the  same  envy  and  hatred,  the  same  rancour  and 
bitterness ;  in  a  word,  the  same  follies  and  vices,  reigning 
among  Christians,  as  we  shall  meet  with  in  other  men.  It  is 
not  their  principles,  but  the  disposition  and  temper,  common  to 
them  and  others^  which  for  the  most  part  actuate  and  govern 
them.  For  can  we  think  that  they  do  not  believe  the  religion 
they  profess!  Are  they  so  many  hypocrites  and  dissemblers, 
pretended  Christians,  but  real  Deists,  Pagans,  or  Atheists  f  No 
certainly,  but  very  far  from  it.  They  do  believe,  and  that 
simeerdg  too,  the  Christian  religion :  they  have  not  any  doubt 
or  scruple  of  it :  they  abhor  those  who  have :  they  value  and 
esteem  it  much :  would,  very  probably,  rather  than  renounce  it 
utterly,  even  die  for  it :  and  they  hope  at  length  to  be  saved  by 
it:  and  yet  notwithstanding  live  not  up  to  it.  The  number  of 
Atheists  or  Deists,  in  our  own  or  other  Christian  countries,  is 
certainly  very  small  and  inconsiderable.  There  are  not  so  many 
infidels  as  would  be  thought  so,  or  perhaps  wish  to  be  such. 
IneUnettion  and  injure  affection  will  do  much  with  some  men: 
but  yet  they  cannot  always  believe  or  disbelieve  just  what  they 
please.  Besides^  there  is  not  temptation  enough  to  infidelity,  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  attain  to  in  any  Christian  country.  Men 
can  elude  their  principles  with  much  more  ease  than  they  can 
renounce  them ;  and  therefore  need  not  take  sanctuary  in  atheism 
or  infidelity. 

Shall  we  say  then,  that  Christians,  believing  their  religion  in 
the  gross,  yet  understand  not  its  particular  doctrines  f  That  they 
do  not  know,  for  instance,  that  pride  or  luxury^  avarice  or 
intemperance,  treachery  or  frauds  malice  or  revenge,  is  as 
opposite  to  their  religion,  as  darkness  is  to  light!  No.  This 
cannot  be  pretended.  They  know  these  things  perfectly  well : 
they  condemn  those  vices  in  others,  nay,  even  in  themselves. 
Besides,  it  must  be  owned  further,  that  many  may  have  learning 
and  abilities  as  great  as  any  casuist ;  may  be  particularly  versed 
in  Scripture  and  morality ;  may  make  religion,  and  even  prac- 
tical religion,  their  familiar  study  and  business ;  may  be  weekly 
or  daily  employed  in  instructing  and  reforming  the  world ;  and 
yet  be  ambitious  and  covetous,  proud  or  luxurious,  secular  in 
their  views,  and  hypocritical  in  their  pretences.  Knowledge 
is  one  thing,  and  grace  another :  orthodoofy  is  uot  probity :   a 
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sownd  head  may  often  be  oonBiBtent  with  a  corrupt  heart.  Good 
principles  therefore  are  by  no  means  dUme  sufficient  to  make  as 
good  men.  It  is  not  what  we  believe,  but  what  we  a^ffiet  and 
incline  to,  that  determines  us.  Affections  actuate  and  govern 
the  men,  insomuch  that  religion,  however  really  and  fully  i^ 
lieved,  has  yet  no  force  upon  us  till  it  sinks  deep  into  us,  and 
becomes  the  reigning  passion  of  our  hearts.  This  is  fact,  and 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  it  is  ^  what  we  find  and  feel  by 
experience. 

I  will  not  however  conceal  an  objection  which  seems  to  run 
counter  to  our  main  position.  It  may  be  thought  that  our 
irregular  actions  are  rather  uUimatelg  resolvable  into  the  /(dse 
judgments  which  we  make,  than  into  affection  or  indination;  and 
that  the  head  \a  first  tainted,  and  then  the  heart.  For  it  may  be 
asked,  why  any  man  is  inclined  to  one  thing  more  than  to  another ! 
Is  it  not  because  he  first  believes  or  judges  it  to  be  good  for  him! 
It  is  a  maxim  with  divines  and  moralists,  that  we  cannot  choose 
evil  but  under  the  notion  of  good^  having  a  principle  of  self  love 
within ;  and  that  therefore  there  must  be  some  error  in  judg- 
ment, before  there  can  be  any  in  practice.  This  is  the  objection 
in  its  full  force ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  next  as  fully  to  answer 
it.  It  may  be  allowed,  that  some  error  in  judgment  always  pre- 
cedes every  error  in  practice:  and  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
our  irregular  acts  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  affection  and 
inclination;  because  the  error,  both  of  judgment  and  practice,  is 
owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  heart.  The  progress  of  the  mind 
in  such  cases  seems  to  be  this.  When  some  sensible  good  is 
presented  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind,  the  man  judges  it  to  be 
agreeable^  or  {feasant  to  the  sense;  and  so  far  judges  right 
Yet  this  alone  would  not  determine  his  choice,  because  other  con^ 
siderations,  more,  or  more  weighty,  might  keep  him  from  it. 
But  he  dwells  upon  the  thought  till  his  heart  is  inflamed:  then 
he  chooses^  and  not  tiU  then.  If  he  still  retained  an  indifference 
towards  it,  as  he  easily  might ;  if  he  did  not  grow  u/neasy  and 
impatient  for  it;  he  would  stay  and  consider,  would  examine  all 
the  consequences,  and  be  well  assured  not  only  that  the  thing  is 
pleasant  to  sense,  or  good  in  part ^  but  that  it  is  good  m  the  whole^ 
simply  and  absolutely  so,  before  he  chooses  it.  But  the  drift  and 
bent  of  his  soul  leaning  too  much  towards  it,  he  cuts  off  all 
further  consideration,  and  is  precipitately  determined  by  it. 
Thus  the  judgment  upon  which  the  man  acts  follows  the  irregular 
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indinaiien.  It  is  the  desire,  the  impatience,  the  paseian  of  Ms 
heari,  that  hurries  him  into  it.  His  judging  the  thing  to  be 
good  in  part,  or  in  some  respect,  is  indeed  antecedent  to  the  tV 
dination^  in  order  of  nature ;  but  his  judging  it  to  be  good  in  the 
whole^  entirely  so,  and  therefore  eligible^  is  after  it.  In  a  word, 
be  believes  that  to  be  beat^  and  most  digiile,  which  he  most 
inclines  to ;  and  upon  this  he  acts.  Inclination,  at  length,  is  the 
ruling  principle :  his  heart  betrays  him. 

This  is  applicaUe  in  a  thousand  cases,  where  men  prefer  tern- 
poral  to  eternal  happiness.  For  though  they  act  according 
to  their  present  judgment^  and,  as  they  think,  best  for  themselves; 
yet  thax  present  judgment  is  contrary  to  their  cooler  sentiments  of 
things,  and  proceeds  entirely  from  the  reigning  passion  of  the 
heart.  Here  then  we  may  distinguish  between  the  habitual  and 
the  occasional  judgments  which  are  made.  The  former  are 
what  we  call  settled  principles,  the  work  of  reason  and  thought, 
when  the  mind  is  cool  and  sober:  the  latter  are  only/Hir/tVu/ar 
judgments  proceeding  from  some  affection  or  passion^  as  tempta- 
tions come  in  men's  way,  or  as  occasion  serves.  To  illustrate 
this  by  an  instance. 

Any  man  who  looks  into  his  Bible  knows  that  adultery  or 
drunienness  is  a  great  and  crying  sin;  and  cannot  but  judge 
it  infinitely  better  to  abstain  from  it,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
everlasting  damnation.  These  are  his  cool  and  sober  sentiments, 
the  habitual  and  standing  judgment  of  his  mind.  Yet  notwith- 
standing, through  the  prevalency  of  his  lusts  and  passions^  he 
does  the  very  thing  which  he  condemns ;  and,  by  so  doing,  shews 
that  his  heart  has  betrayed  him  into  a  precipitate  judgment,  con- 
trary to  what  his  reason  and  conscience  dictate  to  him.  Thus 
he  €U!ts  against  principle,  being  driven  on  by  a  prevailing  passion ; 
and  chooses  in  that  particular  instance^  and  on  that  occasion, 
what  he  acknowledges,  in  the  general^  ought  never  to  be  chosen. 
This  is  the  faUacy  by  which  many  so  frequently  and  so  fatally 
deceive  their  own  souls,  by  which  they  tiude  and  defeat  the 
settled  judgments  of  their  own  minds,  and  act  counter  to  those 
good  and  sound  princi|>les  which  they  believe  and  maintain. 
This  being  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  well  worth  the 
considering,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  a  little  further  into 
it ;  that  we  may  the  more  clearly  understand  by  what  sort  of 
charm  or  enchantment  our  inclinations  and  affections  can  so 
work  upon  us,  as  to  make  us  judge  and  act  so  inconsistently 
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with  ourselves.  It  must  be  either  by  our  leaving  mU  or  iaJAeg 
in  something  very  differently  from  what  we  do  when  we  form  a 
irm  and  right  judgmerU,  Now  the  mystery  of  the  ease  seemt, 
for  the  most  part,  to  He  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  following 
particulars  i 

First,  Either  we  think  not  at  all,  for  the  time,  of  the  general 
principles  which  we  hold,  but  suffer  them  to  lie  dormant  and 
useless  to  us. 

Secondly,  Or,  if  we  think  of  them,  we  neg^t  to  apply  them 
to  our  own  particular  case,  imagining  ourselves  to  be  uncon* 
cemed  in  them. 

Thirdly,  Or  if  we  do  apply  them,  and  consequently  are  self^ 
condemned,  and  sensible  of  it,  yet  we  hope  to  repent  and  to  be 
saved  notwithstanding. 

First,  It  may  often  happen  that  men,  blinded  with  pateio^ 
and  hurried  on  by  their  appetite^  may,  for  the  time,  eitUirdf 
forget  the  good  principles  which  they  have.  The  present  object 
so  fills  and  takes  up  the  mind,  that  there  is  no  room  or  place 
left  for  any  thing  else.  The  man  is  not  at  leisure  to  start  diffi* 
oulties  or  raise  scruples.  The  temptation  is  too  near,  too  inir 
portunate  and  pressing,  to  give  any  leave  to  think  or  recollect. 
The  mind,  in  such  cases,  is  too  eager  and  too  impatient  to 
consider  any  thing  beyond  the  present.  Thus  there  being  an 
appearance  of  good,  but  no  apprehension  of  evil  to  counter- 
balance it;  reasons  for  the  thing,  and  no  reasons  thought  on 
against  it;  sense  pleading  warmly  on  one  hand,  while  reason  and 
reUgian  are  asleep  on  the  other ;  such  being  the  case,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  hew  the  man  must  determine.  He  judges  indeed 
right  enough  upon  the  present  appearance  of  things:  but  it 
is  his  oton  fault  that  things  do  not  appear  otherwise.  It  ih 
his  passion  that  gives  the  false  colour  to  the  object,  and  he  is 
answerable  for  letting  it  have  the  ascendant  over  him,  so  far  as 
to  stupify  and  render  useless  those  rational  faculties  which  Gk>d 
has  given  him. 

Secondly,  A  second  case  is,  when  we  do  not  entirely  foifpet 
the  good  principles  which  we  have  learned,  but  only  neglect  to 
apply  them  to  our  oton  particular  case. 

This  comes  to  pass  as  often  as  men  content  themselves  with 
a  loose  and  superficial  knowledge  of  their  own  case  or  temper ; 
not  examining  carefully  and  impartially  into  either.  Partialis, 
proceeding  from  self-flattery  or  mistaken  self-love,  perverts  their 
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jvdgmmJt ;  insomuch  that  they  think  favourably  of  themselves, 
while  they  do  the  very  same  things  which  they  condemn  in 
others :  and  it  contributes  very  much  towards  their  putting  this 
cheat  upon  themselves,  that  they  are  able  to  find  out  some 
plausible  name  or  colour  for  their  vices. 

A  man  may  be  very  sensible  that  covet(nt9ne88j  for  instance,  is 
idolatry,  and  highly  displeasing  to  Almighty  Gk>d :  but  when  the 
ease  comes  to  be  his  own^  he  calls  it  not  ewetausness^  but  fru- 
geUitf.  Another  believes  jmcfo  to  be  an  abominable  vice,  equally 
hateful  to  God  and  man :  but  still  his  own  pride  has  no  such 
appearing  malignity  in  it :  it  is,  with  him,  nothing  but  magnani- 
mity and  greatness  of  soul.  A  third  is  firmly  persuaded  that  all 
rancour  and  maliee,  bitterness  and  revenge,  are  utterly  repugnant 
to  Gknl's  wordy  and  diametrically  opposite  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  Gh>spel :  but  when  he  himself  becomes  guilty^  he  is 
not  sensible  of  any  rancour  or  malice^  bitterness  or  revenge  ;  he 
is  a  stranger  to  such  abominations,  washes  his  hands  of  them, 
and  calls  his  own  madness  ^just  resentment^  for  a  terror  to  offend- 
ers, and  for  the  good  of  the  world.  To  add  an  example  or  two 
for  further  illustration.  A  bigoted  Romanist,  warmed  with  a 
spirit  of  persecution^  wreaks  his  spleen,  revenge,  and  rage,  tram- 
pling on  the  laws  of  humanity,  as  well  as  on  the  precepts  of  the 
€k>spel ;  and  yet  flatters  himself  all  the  while  that  he  is  doing  no 
harm,  vainly  imagining  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  laudable  and  be- 
coming earnestness  for  his  hely  religion.  A  zealous  party  man^ 
while  he  is  endeavouring  to  turn  the  world  upside  down,  and 
almost  to  tear  human  society  in  pieces ;  while  he  deals  about 
calumnies  with  an  undistinguishing  hand,  throws  his  arrows 
and  firebrands  abroad  without  mercy,  and  discovers  all  the  ill 
qualities  one  should  expect  to  meet  with  in  an  angel  of  dark- 
ness ;  yet  very  gravely  puts  all  to  the  account  of  the  cause  he  is 
engaged  in,  and  thinks  nothing  can  be  amiss  which  may  pro- 
mote the  measures  and  interests  of  his^rfy. 

Such  are  the  fcUse  Judgments  which  men  ordinarily  make,  in 
compliance  with  their  reigning  passions.  They  act  against  their 
settled  judgment  and  principles,  and  are  not  aware  that  they  do 
so.  They  do  not  carefully  examine  the  pulse  of  their  own  hearts: 
they  know  not  upon  what  springs  they  move,  nor  consider  the 
tendency  of  their  actions.  Their  general  notices  of  good  and  evil 
are  right  and  just ;  and  they  can  apply  them  readily  to  every 
ease  but  their  own.     There,  partiality  and  fond  self-love  forbid 
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too  Btriot  inquiry,  and  prevent  the  uae  and  appUeaiian  of  their 
prinoiples.  As  many  see  no  blemiahes  in  their  frtendB^  or  elae 
invent  some  kind  excuses  or  cover  for  them ;  so  these  do  with 
themsdvee.  Their  faults  would  be  very  great  ones,  even  them- 
selves being  judges,  if  they  were  not  their  own. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  third  way  which  many  have  of  eluding  the 
force  of  their  prineiple$^  as  effectual  as  any,  and  indeed  the  most 
dangerous  of  all.  When  a  case  is  too  flagrant,  and  too  notori- 
ously wicked,  to  admit  of  the  more  refined  ways  of  evading  and 
frustrating  the  plain  rules  of  the  Gospel ;  they  have  this  reserve 
stilly  that  they  hope  to  repent  some  time  or  other,  and  to  be 
saved  at  last.  This  prevails  most  with  those  who  are  addicted  to 
the  sins  of  the  body,  which  are  too  gross  and  too  scandalous  to 
admit  of  those  colourable  pretences  that  are  often  made  for  the 
more  gross  and  lurking  vices  of  the  heart.  These  men  are  sen- 
sible that  they  sin  against  God,  and  that  they  expose  themselves 
to  the  danger  of  hell  fire.  But  while  they  think  the  danger 
remote  and  distant,  and  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent it  when  they  please :  while  they  have  plausible  hopes  (and 
what  will  they  not  think  or  hope,  upon  a  principle  of  self-love, 
and  infatuated  by  a  predominant  passion !)  that  they  may  enjoy 
their  sinful  pleasures,  and  arrive  at  heaven  notwithstanding :  I 
say,  while  they  think  thus,  there  is  nothing  in  human  nature 
forbidding  such  a  choice ;  a  man  may  easily  be  determined  so  to 
act ;  and  thousands  are  so  determined  every  day. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  "  issues  of  life"  spring  from  the  heart, 
from  the  predominant  q^ectiona  and  indinatians,  in  contradiction 
to  their  standing  principles.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  solving 
the  problem,  how  it  comes  t-o  pass,  that  the  generality  of  Christ- 
ians, with  all  their  reason,  and  understanding,  and  good  princi- 
ples about  them,  yet  practise  nothing  less  than,  the  rules  of  their 
most  holy  religion.  If  they  had  not  contrived  those  or  the  like 
ways  of  ''  holding  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,"  of  retaining 
their  principles  and  their  lusts  together;  then  indeed  there 
would  be  many  more  infidels  than  there  really  now  are.  For  if 
aj^ections  were  importunate  and  clamorous  SLg^inst  principle^  uid 
there  were  no  other  way  to  gratify  them,  and  withal  to  make  the 
mind  easy;  men  would  then  bend  all  their  aims  to  work  them- 
selves up  into  a  disbelie/  of  their  principles^  and  take  their  last 
refuge  in  Deism^  or  even  Atheism.  Some  benefit  we  reap  from  the 
very  mischief  whereof  I  have  been  complaining.     We  owe  to  it. 
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in  a  great  measure,  t)iat  outward  form  and  face  of  religion 
whioh  is  still  kept  up  in  the  world.  For  if  the  point  lay  here, 
that  every  man  must  of  necessity  be  either  a  Christian  in  deed 
and  in  truths  agreeably  to  his  principles,  or  else  renounce  his 
principles,  and  turn  infidel;  it  is  obvious  and  easy  to  imagine 
what  condition  the  world  must  have  been  in  long  before  this  time. 
But  I  proceed  to  my  second  general  head ; 

11. 
To  shew  what  is  implied  and  contained  in  the  precept  of  the 
text :  "  To  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence.''  Having  seen  how 
much  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  the  reason  and 
the  necessity  of  the  precept  must  be  very  apparent :  and  we 
have  nothing  now  left  to  do,  but  to  inquire  what  it  contains,  or 
whereof  it  consists.  It  must  consist  of  two  parte,  or  offices,  i.  To 
preserve  our  good  dispositions ;  and  a.  To  correct  our  had  ones. 
And  these  again  will  each  of  them  imply  two  other  things :  first, 
a  frequent  examination  of  our  own  hearts ;  and,  secondly,  a  con- 
stant endeavour  to  wean  our  affections  from  this  world,  and  to  fix 
them  on  another. 

1.  The  first  part  or  office  implied  in  the  precept  of  the  text,  is 
to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  preserve  our  good  dispositions,  to 
keep  up  and  maintain  such  commendable  inclinations  as  we  find 
ourselves  already  endowed  with.  This  I  conceive  to  be  princi- 
pally intended  in  the  text.  The  phrase  of  keeping  the  heart 
answers  thereto ;  and  besides,  it  is  much  more  in  our  power  to 
keep  our  hearts  from  going  astray,  than  to  recover  them  when 
once  gone. 

2.  The  second  part  or  office  implied  also  in  the  text,  is  to  cor- 
rect our  had  inclinations,  and  reduce  them  to  reason.  This  is  a 
matter  of  labour  and  difficulty,  to  recover  a  heart  after  it  is  gone 
astray,  to  call  back  the  wandering  affections,  and  to  give  them 
a  new  turn.  How  far  this  may  be  within  the  ordinary  power  of 
man,  or  what  degree  of  grace  is  required  for  it,  I  pretend  not  to 
determine,  since  it  depends  upon  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
If  the  heart  be  the  governing  principle^  as  we  have  before  proved, 
it  may  be  thought  a  kind  of  contradiction  for  a  man  of  himself 
and  upon  his  own  free  motion,  to  set  about  the  correcting  or  re- 
forming it.  How  shall  he  correct  his  reigning  indimMon,  with- 
out being  inclined  to  do  it?  And  how  can  any  inclination  be  the 
reigning  one^  if  there  be  a  superior  inclination  to  reduce  and  cor- 
rect it  i  It  comes  at  length  to  this ;  how  shall  a  man  be  inclined  to 
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what  he  18  no^  inclined  to  ?  Here  lies  the  diffieulty :  and  hence  it  la 
that  we  BO  seldom  see  a  thorough  ohange  of  the  heart ;  and  whea 
we  do  see  it,  we  must  impute  it  rather  to  the  powerful  hand  of 
6oc2,than  toanjrthingwhiohamanis  able  todo</AuiiS0^  The 
inclinations  of  men  (humanly  speaking)  onoe  estranged  from  God 
and  goodness,  very  rarely  return,  but  rule  and  prevail  over  the  un- 
happy creatures  all  their  lives  long.  No  argum^ite  have  any  weight 
or  force  with  them ;  no  considerations  can  find  entrance ;  they 
are  deaf  to  all  persuasion,  refusings  like  the  deaf  adder,  to  "  hear 
**  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.''  When 
men's  hearts  and  affections  are  once  gone  off  to  this  degree,  their 
damnation  is  certain ;  unless  it  please  Gk>d  to  visit  them  in  some 
remarkable  manner,  and  to  give  a  turn  to  their  thoughts.  In 
Uie  general  we  may  say,  according  as  the  heart  is  more  or  lees 
ahandoMd,  so  the  staie  of  the  fMxn  is  eitiier  letter  or  ktotm,  and 
his  reeoverjf  more  or  less  doubtfid,  •  All  the  hold  that  any  in- 
structions or  advices  have  upon  him  lies  in  this,  that  he  is 
incessantly  desirous  of  his  own  happinese:  and  though  he  has 
placed  his  affections  cAiV/7y  upon  temporal  good^  yet  mme  degree  of 
tncUnation  towards  eternal  happinese  may  abide  and  continue 
with  him.  The  embers  are  not  quite  dead^  but  may  some  time 
or  other  kindle  afresh,  and  break  out  into  a  flame.  To  come  out 
of  figure  and  metaphor,  I  apprehend  the  matter  to  lie  plainly 
thus :  though  wicked  men  be  under  the  influence  of  their  coiv 
nipt,  prevailing  inclinations,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  lives ; 
yet  at  some  certain  seasons,  and  especially  in  the  absence  oftmnpi- 
aiions,  their  enchanted  reason  and  understanding  may  recover  its 
due  force  and  spring,  may  represent  the  ill  consequences  of  a  wick- 
ed course,  and  press  the  consideration  thereof  close  and  home: 
and  they  may  instantly  resolve  upon  ways  and  means  to  prevent 
any  such  delusion  and  infatuation  for  the  time  to  come.  This  I 
suppose  to  be  ordinarily  in  the  power  of  the  mind  of  man,  not 
excluding  the  influences  of  Grod's  grace  cooperating  with  him. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that,  in  what  hath  been  said,  I 
have  too  much  heightened  or  magnified  the  difficulty  of  cor- 
recting  the  hearty  and  that  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the 
thing.  For,  since  God's  grace  is  never  wanting,  but  when  men 
are  wanting  to  themselves,  any  man  may  repent  whensoevw  he 
will.  This  I  admit.  But  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  for  a  man  to 
foiU  what  he  has  no  mind  tof  If  the  man  be  mlling,  the  thing 
is  as  good  as  done :  but  tiiere  lies  the  difficulty.    The  toitt  itself, 
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thd  first  mover,  the  spring  of  action,  is  the  v^  thing  that 
wants  to  be  Ml  right  /  and  what  shall  do  this  ?  If  it  be  thought 
that  a  principle  of  reaBcn^  with  which  man  is  endowed,  is  suffici«- 
ent  for  all ;  the  difficulty  still  returns,  how  the  ig>iU^  enslaved  to 
passions,  shall  incline  to  foUow  reason.  Whoever  well  considers 
human  nature,  and  how  the  generality  of  mankind  must  be  kept 
in  awe  by  temporal  penalties,  or  that  otherwise  the  world  would 
immediately  run  into  the  utmost  confusion,  will  be  apt  to 
believe,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  and  uncommon  talent,  to  be  ever 
ready  and  foillinff  to  hearken  to  reason.  It  is  but  throwing  out 
so  many  empty  words,  to  say  a  man  can  do  thus,  or  thus,  jfks 
mU.  A  man  may  wantonly  throw  himself  off  from  a  preoipiee 
without  the  least  reason  for  it :  or  he  may  put  himself  to  extreme 
torture  upon  a  rack^  without  any  nuitive  for  doing  it :  or  fnay  do 
things  on  purpose  to  make  himself  eontemptibh  or  miserable  aU 
his  life  long:  all  this  a  man  may  do  if  he  willi  he  has  a 
physical  power  of  acting  in  this  manner,  and  that  is  all :  but  he 
can  never  exercise  this  power  in  such  manner,  beeause  he  can 
never  have  the  will  to  do  it,  there  being  no  principle  in  human 
nature  to  excite  him  to  it.  Now,  though  the  aversion  whioh 
some  persons  have  to  repentance  and  holiness  of  life  be  not  the 
same  in  degree  with  such  as  I  have  mentioned  ;  yet  it  may  be 
very  great,  strong,  and  forcible  :  and  though  it  be  true,  that  they 
may  repent  if  they  toill^  yet  it  may  be  no  less  true,  that,  in  those 
circumstances,  they  cannot  of  themselves  have  the  will  to  do  it, 
nor  without  some  extraordinary  grace  preventing  and  assistmg 
in  it.  However,  as  I  before  said,  there  is  always  a  principle  in 
our  nature,  a  desire  of  happiness^  which  may,  at  some  time  or 
other,  call  men  off  from  their  evil  courses ;  and  it  will  generally 
operate  more  or  less,  according  as  it  hath  run  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time  in  a  wrong  channel.  But,  not  to  weary  your 
patience  longer  with  matters  of  an  abstract  nature,  whether  the 
difficulty  of  correcting  bad  inclinations  be  greater  or  less,  we 
may  proceed  to  lay  down  the  means  proper  for  it :  and  they  are 
the  same,  in  a  great  measure,  with  those  that  are  requisite  for 
preserving  good  ones,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  firat  is,  m  frequent  examination  of  our  own  hearts.  Such  as 
find  in  themselves  an  inclination  to  make  this  first  step  will  not, 
very  probably,  be  much  averse  to  going  further.  Without 
ettamining^  we  can  never  perfectly  know  what  is  good  or  bad  in 
us ;  what  we  ought  to  preserve,  and  what  to  oonDect«    It  re- 
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quires  serious  reflection,  and  dwelling  much  at  home,  to  under- 
stand ourselves  thoroughly.  We  ought  to  search  and  examine 
upon  what  $prinff$  our  hearts  move ;  whether  our  views  and  pur- 
poses be  chiefly  reKpums  or  secular ;  and  if  secular,  what  they 
are^  and  from  whence  they  arise.  When  there  are  several 
motives  to  the  same  thing,  (as  it  often  happens,)  it  should  be 
considered,  whether  the  prevailing  one  be  religious.  This  is 
easily  known,  by  setting  aside  all  that  is  secular  and  temporal^ 
and  then  trying  the  strength  of  qririiual  motives.  Thus  for 
instance :  if  any  one  would  know  whether  he  gives  alms  upon  a 
true  Christian  principle,  let  him  only  consider,  whether  he  takes 
the  same  satisfaction  in  a  private  as  in  a  public  charity,  and  his 
question  is  answered.  Or  if  a  man  would  know  whether  he 
publishes  any  work  out  of  a  sincere  love  to  truth,  and  a  deenre 
to  improve  the  world,  (as  every  writer  pretends,)  let  him  think 
and  consider,  whether  he  should  be  willing  publicly  to  retract  am 
error  which  might  otherwise  do  mischief;  and  he  will  soon  per- 
ceive how  his  heart  moves.  The  same  method  will  serve  for  a 
thousand  other  cases.  There  is  another  way  of  discovering  how 
we  stand  affected ;  and  that  is,  by  observing  the  stream  and 
current  of  our  passions.  As  the  amUHous  man's  passions  turn 
upon  honour  axkd  power ,  the  libertine's  upon  sensual  plecuures^  and 
the  covetous  man's  upon  money ;  so  the  religious  man's  passions 
hang  chiefly  upon  what  relates  to  his  eternal  salvation.  And  it 
will  be  easy  for  him  to  observe,  whether  he  be  as  heartily  sorry 
for  his  sinsj  as  for  any  toorldly  losses^  crosses,  or  disappointments ; 
and  whether  he  be  as  solicitous  about  ihe  former  as  he  is  about 
the  latter.  All  the  passions  of  our  souls  are  nothing  else  but  so 
many  different  expressions  of  the  love  we  have  for  oursdves :  and 
it  may  be  seen  from  thence  how  our  self-love  stands  directed ; 
whether  to  this  world  or  a  better,  and  to  which  we  are  most 
strongly  and  invincibly  attached. 

A  Uttle  use  and  observation  this  way  will  soon  give  a  man  a 
just  idea  of  himself. 

If  he  finds  his  inclinations  and  dispositions  to  be  right  and 
good  in  the  main ;  he  is  next  to  observe  where  they  are  most  apt 
to  step  atcryy  and  there  he  is  to  set  a  double  guard,  as  it  were  to 
defend  the  weak  side.  If  he  perceives  them  to  be  solely  or 
chiefly  secular;  it  concerns  him  to  discover  the  reigning  passion 
which  gives  the  law  to  the  rest ;  whether  it  be  for  riches^  honours, 
or  pleasures:  and  this  will  easily  be  understood  irom  the  stream 
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of  his  ikmigkit^  the  ooune  of  YiAfmnmU^  and  the  oonstmnt  tenor 
of  hie  life  and  oonveraation.  Wh^i  this  is  done,  the  last  part 
of  this  office  is  to  trace  the  thing  up  to  iXsfimniaim  kead^  to  see 
from  wfamce  snch  disposition  or  affsction  ari»»:  whether  from 
Umper  or  ctmgUUUum  of  hody,  or  from  edmcatiom^  autkorify^ 
exatnple,  or  custom;  from  the  oecupaH(m  he  pursues,  the  eom^ 
pany  he  keeps,  the  hoob  he  reads,  or  any  thing  of  like  nature. 
This  seems  to  be  the  proper  order  and  method  of  examining 
our  keartSj  if  we  are  desirous  to  be  thoroughly  aoquunted  with- 
our  own  sdves. 

When  we  have  thus  discovered  what  is  amiss,  and  whsnes  U 
arises ;  nothing  remains  but  to  consider  of  ways  and  means 
proper  to  eorrtdt  it.  Many  good  rules  and  directions  might 
be  offered  to  ibis  purpose :  but  instead  of  particular  rules^  which 
vary  according  to  men^s  particular  circumstances^  it  may  suffice 
to  lay  down  one  general  rule,  which  may  equally  serve  dther 
for  preserving  good  dispositions  or  reforming  bad  ones;  and 
that  is. 

Secondly  and  lastly,  a  constant  endeawmr  to  wean  our  affections 
from  this  world,  and  to  fix  them  firmly  on  a  better.  Happiness,  in 
general,  we  all  pursue ;  eagerly,  constantly,  incessanUy.  Thus 
far  we  all  agree,  down  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant.  But  then 
we  divide  in  the  choice  of  the  means  or  of  the  object ;  some  pur- 
suing eternal  happiness,  most  temporal  only,  or  however  chiefly : 
and  these  Bubdivide  again  into  almost  as  many  kinds  as  the 
world  affords  vanities.  All  the  difference  between  an  evil  man 
and  a  good  man  is,  that  the  evil  man  makes  this  world  his  chief 
or  only  aim ;  while  the  good  man  makes  the  world  to  come  his 
principal  concern,  and  religion  is  the  reigning  pamon  of  his  heart* 
The  different  degrees  of  goodness  depend  very  much  upon 
keeping  the  eye  more  or  less  fixed  upon  thaty  the  ultimate  end 
and  design  of  all  their  labours  and  endeavours.  Such  as  lean 
with  all  the  weight  and  tendency  of  their  minds  towards 
heaven,  are  of  course  solicitous  and  anxious  to  know  whether 
their  principles  and  practices  agree  together.  They  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  on  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance:  but  carefuUy  watch  and  guard  against  all  those 
little  fallacies  which  thoughtless  men  are  drawn  in  by,  to  make 
particular  judgments  contrary  to  their  standing  persuasions.  In  a 
word,  as  worldly  men  are  solicitous  to  secure  a  firm  and  strong 
title  to  their  estates  or  honoun;  so  the  children  ofUght  are  par- 
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tioularly  watchful  to  make  their  "  oalling  and  eleotion  sure." 
All  this  naturally  flowa  from  a  hea^rt  fixed  upon  heaven  and 
eternal  happiness:  and  such  a  dispontion  onoe  firmly  rooted 
and  grounded^  hardly  needs  any  further  rules.  We  easily  per- 
o^ve  what  we  have  to  do^  after  we  have  fixed  our  aims  and 
settled  our  main  designs.  All  the  sins  and  irregularities,  either 
of  our  passions  or  our  lives,  ultimately  terminate  in  our  ineKna- 
Hon  to  some  temporal  pood,  or  a^^ereion  to  some  tempor€d  evil; 
that  is,  in  our  love  of  this  present  world.  There  lies  the  root 
and  source  of  all  the  distempers  of  our  minds.  Wherefore  the 
true,  the  only  remedy  must  be,  to  disentangle  the  mind,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  things  below,  and  to  seek  those  things  which 
are  above.  If  it  be  asked,  how  this  must  be  done !  the  ready 
answer  is ;  by  retirement,  by  reeolleetiony  by  reading,  and  especi- 
ally by  praying.  This  is  the  way  to  make  distant  things  have 
the  same  force  upon  us  as  if  they  were  near  at  hand,  and  things 
to  come  as  if  they  were  now  present. 

If  want  of  leisure  be  pleaded  by  men  of  action  and  business,  it 
is  a  shrewd  presumption  that  they  have  never  yet  seriously  con- 
sidered what  everlasting  happiness  and  everlasting  misery  import. 
However,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  our  time  should  be  laid  out  in  religious  exercises,  properly 
so  called.  A  great  deal  less  may  suffice.  God  designed  us  for 
action  and  business :  our  circumstances  here,  the  health  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  vigour  of  our  minds  require  it,  and  can  hardly 
be  kept  up  without  it.  If  the  heart  be  once  set  rights  and  the 
aim  well  directed  ;  business  itself  is  but  another  kind  of  religious 
exercise^  and  doing  good  in  our  station  is  serving  Chd.  It  is  the 
intention  which  sanctijies  it,  while  the  end  proposed  is  the  glory 
of  Gfod  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

To  conclude :  let  us  be  ever  careful  so  to  use  and  so  to  enjoy 
this  world,  as  neither  to  be  enchanted  nor  enamoured  with  it ; 
always  remembering,  that  it  is  an  introduction  only  to  another, 
that  it  will  soon  be  over,  and  that  eternity  hangs  upon  it. 


SERMON   V. 

Wicked  Men,  the  providential  Instruments  of 
Good. 

The  First  Sermon  on  this  Subject. 
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Th0  Lard  haih  made  all  things  far  himaelf:  yea,  even  the  vneied 
for  the  day  of  evil, 

X  HIS  wise  saying  of  king  Solomon,  if  it  be  but  rightly  under- 
stood, is  full  of  excellent  matter,  and  most  useful  instruction, 
such  as  every  good  man  will  constantly  have  upon  his  mind. 
But  the  words,  as  they  run  in  our  version,  are  not  altogether  so 
clear  as  they  might  have  been  ;  for  which  reason  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, here  in  the  entrance,  first  to  open  and  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  text ;  that  so  we  may  come  at  the  subject-matter  to  be 
discoursed  upon.  The  verse  going  before  the  text,  having  a 
relation  to  it,  will  be  of  use  to  point  out  to  us  its  real  and  full 
meaning.  ^'  Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts 
^^  shall  be  established.'"  Which  words  are  an  exhortation  to  us 
to  repose  our  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  God's  good  provi- 
dence, and  to  submit  all  our  thoughts  and  resolutions  to  him,  as 
upon  whom  alone  the  success  of  them  and  their  accomplishment 
depend.  Then  follows ;  "  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for 
''  himself:  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil :''  that  is,  for 
executing  vengeance  where  God  pleases.  All  things  are  in 
God's  hands,  and  he  makes  use  of  all  things  as  he  pleases ;  for 
he  created  them  aU :  yea  even  the  wickedest  and  worst  of  men, 
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they  are  his  creatures  too,  and  under  his  direction  and  control : 
however  they  may  be  set  upon  mischief,  they  can  proceed  no 
further  than  Gk>d  permits ;  being  instruments  only  in  his  hand 
to  afflict  others,  and  to  bring  evil  upon  them.  When  he  is 
disposed  to  shield  and  protect  good  men,  then  he  restrains  and 
ties  up  those  engines  of  mischief :  but  at  other  times,  when  he 
is  pleased  either  to  exercise  good  men  with  trials,  or  to  punish 
the  wicked,  he  then  lets  loose  those  ministers  of  wrath  to  execute 
his  discipline  or  his  vengeance  in  the  earth.  And  because  aU 
the  instruments  of  mischief  are  thus  in  Gh>d's  hands,  and  must 
have  commission  or  leave  for  every  step  they  take ;  therefore  all 
kinds  of  calamitres  or  disasters  that  befall  mankind  are  ascribed 
to  God  as  their  sovereign  Author,  being  the  supreme  arbitrator 
and  disposer  of  all  events.  To  which  purpose  Grod  says  by  his 
prophet  Isaiah,  '^  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness :  I  make 
"  peace,  and  create  evil*.*'  And  by  the  prophet  Amos,  "  Shall 
^'  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it^  T  In 
the  Lamentations  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  it  is  expressed  thus: 
*'  Who  is  he  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  when  the  Lord 
^*  commandeth  it  not !  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  most  High 
^*  proceedeth  not  evil  and  good<^!"  By  which  it  is  intimated,  that 
both  prosperous  and  calamitous  events  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
God's  overruling  providence.  The  same  thought  occurred  to 
holy  Job  under  his  troubles  ;  "  ShaU  we  receive  good,^  says  he, 
^^  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil^f  The 
same  thing  is  frequently  inculcated  in  several  other  places  of 
holy  Scripture,  too  long  to  mention :  and  the  main  design  of  aD 
was  to  instil  this  instructive  lesson  into  the  minds  of  men ;  that 
as,  on  one  hand,  they  could  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  any  thing 
good  but  from  God ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  have  no 
just  ground  to  fear  any  mAi  but  from  the  same  Divine  Being* 
Mankind  were  very  apt  to  suspect,  that  there  were  two  qppogiU 
powers  in  the  world,  one  the  fountain  of  good^  and  the  other  the 
fountain  of  mischief:  this  notion  appears  to  have  been  very 
ancient  among  the  Persians,  and  among  the  Egyptians  before 
them.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  worship  and  adore  both  the  rival  powers ;  oim, 
in  expectation  to  receive  good  from  him ;  and  the  other,  as  it  is 
said  of  the  Indians  at  this  day,  for  fear  he  should  do  them  harm. 

»  Isa.  xlv.  7.        *  Amos  iii.  6.        «  Lam.  iii.  ^y^  ^g.        d  Job  ii.  10. 
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This  is  a  superstitious  and  dangerous  notion,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture every  where  obviates,  by  teaching  that  both  good  and  evil^ 
both  prosperity  and  adversity ^  proceed  from  the  same  fauntainj 
and  are  both  to  be  ascribed  to  one  and  the  same  God.  For 
though  evil  angels,  or  wicked  men,  may  be  the  contrivers  and 
executors  of  innumerable  mischiefs ;  yet^  considering  that  they 
are  Ood's  creatures,  and  both  contrive  and  act  under  restraint, 
and  under  correction,  as  God  sees  fit,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  God's  instruments  in  all  that  they  effect ;  as  much  as  wild 
beasts,  or  fire,  or  storms,  or  floods,  or  any  thing  of  like  kind : 
they  are  but  the  ministers  of  God's  wrath  in  all  that  they  accom- 
plish, while  they  see  not  the  end  which  God  aims  at  in  it,  but 
pursue  their  own  wicked  devices.  They  do  not  understand  how 
God  makes  use  of  their  rage  or  malice  to  serve  his  own  wise 
purposes :  they  have  quite  other  views  and  designs  from  what 
God  has,  and  imagine  only  that  they  are  serving  their  own  ends 
in  aU :  but  it  is  true  nevertheless,  that  God  serves  himself  of 
them  as  his  instruments,  and  permits  them  to  act  no  further 
than  he  can  turn  to  good.  ''  The  Lord  hath  made,"  and  the 
Lord  ordereth,  ^*  all  things  for  himself,^  to  serve  the  ends  of  his 
providence ;  yea,  even  the  wicked  are  his  creatures,  and  wece 
both  made  at  first,  and  are  stiU  preserved,  to  execute,  in  a  certain 
MfiM,  Gk)d's  good  pleasure.  They  are  the  instruments  which  God 
makes  use  of  in  the  day  o/evily  in  the  day  when  he  sends  his 
judgments  upon  others  for  their  sins.  Enough  hath  been  said  to 
shew  what  the  general  doctrine  of  the  text  is.  In  discoursing 
further,  my  design  is, 

I.  To  open  and  illustrate  the  general  doctrine^  by  a  more  par- 
tieuiar  explication. 

II.  To  shew  the  practical  use  and  improvement  of  it. 

I. 
First,  I  propose  to  open  and  illustrate  the  general  doctrine 
by  a  more  particular  explication.  ''The  Lord  hath  made  all 
"  things,''"  or  (as  tliQ  words  may  be  construed)  he  orders  and 
disposes  all  things  so,  as  one  way  or  other  to  serve  his  own  wise 
purposes.  Whatever  second  causes  there  are,  or  however  they 
act,  still  it  is  God,  and  God  alone,  that  governs  the  world.  His 
providence  is  so  general,  large,  and  comprehensive,  as  to  take 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  wide  universe;  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  so  very  minute  and  particular,  that  the  smallest 
atoms  do  not  escape  his  notice.    We  are  assured  by  our  blessed 
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Lord,  that  not  so  much  as  a  sparrow  falls  without  his  leave ; 
and  that  he  condescends  to  feed  the  fowls  of  the  air^  and  to 
clothe  the  lilies  of  the  field.  Heaven,  and  earth,  and  hdl,  are 
aU  under  his  inspection.  "  If  I  ascend  into  heaven/'  says  the 
Psalmist,  '^  thou  art  there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell^  behold, 
"  thou  art  there  also«." 

All  occurrences,  all  affairs  whatever,  are  observed,  regulated, 
conducted  by  him ;  even  those  which  seem  merely  caeual  and 
acddenial  are  in  reality  prwidential:  and  what  we  oorruptlj 
call  chance  is  tivAj  pramdence.  What  more  casual  than  a  lot! 
and  yet  the  Wise  Man  tells  us  in  this  very  chapter,  that  when 
**  the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  the  whole  disposal  thereof  is  of 
^'  the  Lord^''  Gk>d's  government  of  the  natural  world,  his  con- 
ducting the  courses  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  his  preserving  the 
brute  animals  upon  our  globe,  and  his  endowing  them  with  tbdr 
particular  instincts  proper  to  every  kind,  which  to  them  are  so 
many  stated  rules  of  conduct,  is  highly  wonderful ;  but  yet  his 
government  of  the  moral  world  is  much  more  so :  and  the  most 
mysterious  part  of  all  is,  what  my  text  mentions  with  a  parti- 
cular emphasis,  his  ordering  even  the  wicked  in  a  way  consistent 
with  human  liberty,  and  so  as  to  serve  the  ends  of  his  providence, 
and  to  promote  his  glory.  This  is  a  profound  speculation,  to 
be  touched  upon  only  by  us,  and  that  with  awful  reverence. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  we  are  able  to  understand. 
The  fact  is  certain ;  but  the  marmer  koto  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. I  shall  therefore  endeavour  rather  to  illustrate  the 
fact,  shewing  what  we  are  to  believe  or  to  suppose  concerning  it, 
than  to  give  any  tolerable  account  how  it  is  done.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  in  conceiving,  that  God  had  his  wise  and  gracious 
views  in  first  creating  those  whom  he  foresaw  would  be  wicked, 
and  would  ruin  and  undo  themselves.  He  made  men  free  apents, 
bidding  them  work  out  their  own  happiness  by  a  ri^ht  use  of 
that  liberty  which  he  had  invested  them  with.  Many,  he  fore- 
saw, would  do  so,  and  would  of  consequence  arrive  at  a  happy 
immortality :  and  it  was  for  their  sakes,  and  for  his  own  glory, 
that  he  thereupon  determined  to  create  mankind. 

It  was  by  no  means  reasonable,  that  Grod  should  forbear 
creating  such  a  race  at  all,  only  because  some  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  destroy  themselves.     For  why  should  those  who  would 
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make  a  good  use  of  the  favour  be  denied  the  advantage,  on 
account  only  of  others  who  would  abuse  it  i  or  why  should  great 
numbers  lose  the  opportunities  of  making  themselves  happy, 
because  others  would,  by  their  own  fault,  abuse  the  same  op- 
portunities to  their  own  undoing !  It  was  undoubtedly  kind  and 
gracious  in  Gk)d  to  create  men,  though  many  of  them  would  prove 
wicked,  because  it  was  certain,  in  God*s  foreknowledge,  that 
many  also  would  be  righieoui ;  and  so  for  their  sakes,  or  for  the 
sake  of  as  many  as  would  be  such,  it  was  worthy  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness  to  make  the  world.  In  this  sense  we  may 
understand,  that  God  made  all  things,  and  '<  even  the  wicked, 
"  for  himself,"  and  for  his  own  glory :  it  was  for  his  glory  to 
create  even  such  as  would  be  wicked^  rather  than  not  create 
mankind  at  all,  and  so  make  none  to  be  happy.  But  this  being 
a  deep  and  abstruse  meditation,  and  not  so  proper  for  a  popular 
discourse^  I  pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  an  easier  thought,  which 
I  take  to  be  principally  intended  in  the  text,  though  not  very 
clearly  expressed  in  our  translation ;  which  is,  that  God  makes 
use  of  the  wicked  men  who  are  his  creatures,  to  serve  the  ends 
of  his  providence:  they  are  all  absolutely  in  his  hands^  and 
under  his  sovereign  control:  they  can  do  nothing  without  his 
leave ;  and  when  he  does  give  leave,  it  is  to  serve  some  wise  end 
and  useful  purpose  of  his  own,  quite  beside  their  intention.  They 
mean  nothing  but  m/,  while  God  turns  it  to  good.  This  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  comfortable  theories 
which  a  good  man  can  fix  his  mind  upon;  to  consider,  that 
amidst  all  the  seeming  distraction  and  confusion  in  this  mad 
world,  where  wickedness  prevails,  and  transgressions  abound; 
yet  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  who  sits,  as  it  were,  calm  and 
undisturbed  above;  marks  and  views  all  that  is  here  doing 
below ;  and  not  only  observes,  but  interposes  in  every  action,  in 
every  motion,  in  every  contrivance  and  thought  of  the  heart, 
either  suspending  or  suffering  it  to  proceed ;  and  all  the  while 
so  conducting  its  force,  or  turning  its  direction  by  secret  springs, 
as  to  make  it  answer  what  himself  intended,  or  had  decreed, 
with  all  possible  exactness.  We  are  by  no  means  able  to  reach 
the  depth  of  this  mysterious  management ;  but  we  may  take  a 
view  of  some  particulars  which  may  help  towards  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  what  is  intelligible  in  it. 

I.  Let  us  first  consider  the  power  of  God  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  wicked  men.     They  are,  without  question,  perpetually 
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bent  upon  mischief,  of  one  kind  or  other.  But  yet  God  shall  so 
overrule,  that  some  particular  mischiefs  which  they  would  be 
fond  enough  of,  shall  never  so  much  as  enter  into  their  heads. 
If  he  is  pleased,  for  instance,  to  preserve  some  particular  person 
or  place  from  their  rage  and  fury ;  he  may,  he  often  does,  pre- 
vent the  very  thaughty  and  turns  their  minds  off  from  pitching 
their  aims  there. 

But  suppose  he  permits  a  thoughi  to  come  into  their  minds ; 
he  may  yet  stifle  it  there,  and  never  suffer  it  to  proceed  so  far 
as  to  a  reeobUicn  or  design,  A  thousand  accidents  may  divert 
it,  defeat  it,  or  render  it  abortive,  before  it  be  formed  into  an 
intention  to  do  any  thing. 

Next,  suppose  it  carried  on  so  far  as  to  commence  a  reeolution; 
yet  how  easily,  how  suddenly,  are  resolutions  changed,  and  de- 
signs laid  aside,  upon  any  considerable  change  in  mind,  body, 
or  outward  circumstances,  which  are  all  in  God'^s  power,  and  at 
his  disposal. 

But  suppose  further,  that  with  God'^s  leave  the  resolutum 
abides,  and  opportunity  invites,  and  circumstances  favour,  and 
a  man  has  all  his  instruments  prepared  and  ready  for  putting 
the  same  in  execution ;  yet  even  in  that  critical  juncture^  in  the 
very  article  of  action.  Providence  interposes,  many  times,  and 
blasts  and  quashes  all  in  one  moment. 

Admit  further,  that  the  resolution  formed  is  suffered  to  proceed 
to  action ;  yet  Providence  alone  determines  the  time  when,  the 
place  whersy  with  the  precise  measure  and  degree  of  all  that  is 
doing;  that  the  agent  shall  not  be  able  to  effect  one  tittle, 
either  more  or  less^  either  contrary  to,  or  (liferent  from^  what 
God  in  his  wise  counsels  had  previously  determined.  ''  A  man^s 
''  heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps,"" 
says  Solomon  in  this  chapter,  verse  the  9th.  The  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  men  may  invent,  design,  or  contrive  what  they 
please,  yet  the  Lord  himself  will  have  both  the  ordering  and 
finishing  of  it  in  his  own  hands :  "  Many  are  the  devices  of 
*'  man's  heart ;  but  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stands.^ 
God  often  executes  his  counsels  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men, 
making  use  of  their  wickedness,  as  he  sees  proper,  for  his  own 
purposes ;  otherwise  they  never  take  effect.  We  see  indeed  a 
great  deal  of  villainy  and  wickedness  in  the  world,  and  too  often 
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(as  we  may  say)  it  thrives,  and  prospers,  and  triumphs ;  which 
it  becomes  us  to  lament,  and  to  be  heartily  sorry  for :  and  yet, 
if  we  look  through  the  surface  of  things^  and  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  case,  we  must  be  obliged  to  say,  that  God^s  hand  is  in  all ; 
and  though  the  unchedness  is  not  Ai>,  yet  the  success  that  attends 
it^  the  effect  it  has,  is  really  his  doing.  Wicked  men,  for 
instance,  commit  violence,  rob,  plunder,  murder^  or  the  like; 
they  do  it  for  their  otxm  humour^  and  Qod  suffers  it  for  quite 
other  ends.  He  had  determined,  suppose,  to  take  off  such  a 
person  for  his  sins,  to  chastise  another,  or  to  prove,  try,  and 
exercise  a  third.  He  could  command  serpents,  or  other  noxious 
animals,  to  do  the  work :  or  he  could  do  it  by  fire,  or  floods,  or 
storms,  or  other  casualties :  or  if  by  none  of  these,  yet  by  plague 
or  famine,  by  fever  or  dropsy,  or  other  wasting  distemper :  but 
since  there  are  wicked  wretches  in  the  worid,  full  of  mischief  in 
their  hearts,  and  wanting  only  to  be  let  loose ;  Grod  chooses,  in 
such  cases,  to  make  use  of  them,  gives  them  the  reins,  till  he 
has  finished  his  own  work  by  them,  and  then  calls  them  to 
account  for  doing  it,  because  they  did,  it  not  as  God's  work,  but 
as  their  oton ;  not  by  his  order,  but  by  his  permission  only ;  not 
with  any  view  to  serve  or  obey  Gt>d,  but  for  their  own  humour 
or  pleasure,  and  for  the  wickedness  of  their  own  corrupt  hearts. 
The  sacred  history  is  every  where  full  of  examples  of  this  kind, 
of  God^s  making  use  of  wicked  instruments  to  bring  about  his 
own  good  and  gracious  designs :  not  that  he  could  not  have  done 
the  same  thing  in  another  way,  and  without  them,  but  as  they 
are  his  creatures,  and  are  in  his  hands,  as  all  other  things  are, 
he  will  have  this  use  of  them,  and  thus  far  at  least  serve  himself 
by  them.  God  made  use  of  the  devil's  subtilty  to  try  and  prove 
our  first  parents,  who  were  foolish  enough  to  be  deceived,  and 
so  fell  from  their  innocence.  And  he  again  made  use  of  the 
devil^s  malice  to  prove  and  exercise  righteous  Job ;  who  was 
wise  enough  to  stand  it,  and  obtained  a  crown  of  triumph.  God 
made  use  of  the  wickedness  of  king  Saul  to  cut  off  the  whole 
family  of  priests  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  whom  he  had  determined 
to  destroy  long  before,  for  the  sins  of  old  Eli,  and  his  two  pro- 
fligate sons.  Ood  made  use  of  the  lewdness  and  pride  of' 
Absalom,  the  cursed  counsels  of  Ahttophel,  and  the  impudent 
revilings  of  Shimei,  to  punish  king  David  for  his  great  trans- 
gressions in  the  matter  of  Uriah.  In  like  manner  he  made  use 
of  the  haughtiness  and  ambition  of  the  Assyrians,  to  humble  his 
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own  people  Israel ;  and  of  the  Babylonians,  to  chastise  Judah ; 
and  then  again,  by  the  same  Babylonians,  to  crush  the  insolent 
Assyrians ;  and  of  the  Persians  to  humble  Babylon,  and  so  on. 
God  makes  use  of  wicked  men  as  scourges  to  chastise  others; 
and  afterwards  raises  up  others  to  scourge  them;  especially  if 
they  assume  and  grow  proud  upon  their  success,  and  take  it  all 
to  themselves,  while  instruments  only  in  the  whole  thing.  It  is 
worth  observing,  how  Almighty  God,  by  his  prophet  Isaiah, 
reproved  the  proud  Assyrian  for  his  insolence  in  that  kind.  "  I 
"  will  punish  the  fruit  (the  vanity)  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  king 
*'  of  Assyria,  and  the  glory  of  his  high  looks  ^.^  "  Shall  the  ax 
"  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  therewith!  or  shall  the 
^^  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  that  shaketh  it^T  The  Pro- 
phet here  compares  the  proud  Assyrian  to  an  eu;  or  a  saw  in 
the  hand  of  a  workman :  and  such  are  all  wicked  men  in  the 
hands  of  God,  whenever  he  is  pleased  to  use  them  as  instruments 
to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  sinners,  or  his  discipline  upon 
good  men.  I  shall  mention  but  one  case  more ;  a  most  famous 
one  it  is,  where  God  made  use  of  wicked  instruments  to  effect 
his  purposes :  it  was  in  the  happy  redemption  of  mankind  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  God  made  use  of  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  to  bring  it  about ;  while,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  took  most  exemplary  vengeance  both  upon  Judas  and 
them,  for  their  unparalleled  wickedness  in  doing  it.  For  their 
part  in  the  thing  was  base,  vile,  and  execrable  ;  and  the  go(^  that 
was  in  it  was  all  God's. 

But  some  perhaps  may  be  bold  to  ask,  whether  Gk>d's  making 
use  of  the  sins  of  men  does  not  look  like  concurring  with  and 
countenancing  their  iniquities?  No,  by  no  means.  For  herein 
chiefly  is  seen  the  marvellous  perfection  of  Divine  wisdom,  to 
make  such  use  of  sinners,  undefiled  with  their  sins,  to  serve 
himself  of  their  impurities,  remaining  all  the  while  infinitely 
pure.  It  is  not  that  he  needs  menu's  sins  or  makes  them ;  for 
he  could  bring  about  his  all-wise  purposes  without  such  instru- 
ments :  but  as  men,  by  abusing  their  liberty  of  choice,  (proper 
to  free  agents,)  will  of  course  commit  sins,  which  in  their  own 
nature  and  tendency  are  most  pernicious,  threatening  nothing 
but  destruction  and  misery  to  the  world  ;  in  this  case,  God 
himself  undertakes  so  to  control,  curb,  and  regulate  this  mis- 
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chievous  quality,  that  it  shall  not  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  world  further  than  is  useful  for  the  ends  of  discipline ; 
but  shall  be  so  directed  and  governed,  as  to  prove^  in  the  event, 
serviceable  and  beneficial  to  the  world ;  and  shall  at  length  be 
hurtful  to  none,  but  to  the  authors  and  contrivers  of  it,  who 
must  suffer  for  it.  Such  is  the  admirable  and  most  adorable 
conduct  of  Divine  Providence  in  bringing  good  out  of  eml,  and 
turning  the  rankest  poisons  into  wholesome  and  salutary  medi- 
cines. The  sum  then  is,  that  all  things  whatever^  and  even  moral 
agents^  and  the  greatest  sinners,  are  under  the  secret  control  of 
Divme  Providence.  God  governs  the  world  at  all  times :  he 
would  not  have  made  such  creatures,  but  that  he  well  knew  how 
to  curb  and  manage  them.  He  has  them  all  under  his  command, 
as  much  as  he  has  the  waves  of  the  sea  or  the  tempests  of  the 
air.  He  sets  bounds  and  compass  to  the  exorbitances  of  the 
wicked.  He  bridles  them  by  laws  and  government,  and  by  the 
incessant  labours  of  good  men;  and  yet^  more  immediately,  by 
his  secret  power  over  their  hearts  and  wills,  and  over  all  their 
faculties ;  as  well  as  over  all  occurrences,  and  all  second  causes 
through  the  whole  universe :  and  if  he  still  affords  them  compass 
enough  to  range  in ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  rules  over  them 
with  so  strict  and  steady  a  hand,  that  they  cannot  move  a  step 
but  by  his  leave,  nor  do  a  single  act  but  what  shall  be  turned  to 
good  effect,  and  shall  be  made  to  serve  some  wise  and  beneficial 
purpose  of  Divine  justice  or  Divine  mercy  and  grace  in  the  end. 
So  much  for  this  article.  The  explaining  of  this  important 
matter  has  carried  me  so  far,  that  I  have  no  room  left  to  do 
justice  to  my  second  head  of  discourse ;  wherein  I  proposed  to 
shew  the  practical  U9e  and  improvement  of  the  present  medita- 
tion :  and  that  also  is  important,  and  well  deserving  a  dUtinct 
inquiry  at  large  ;  wherefore  I  shall  wave  it  for  the  present,  and, 
in  the  mean  while,  leave  the  subject  to  your  own  reflections. 


SERMON  VI. 

Wicked  Men,  the  providential  Instruments  of  Good. 
The  Second  Sermon  on  this  Sabject. 
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The  Lord  hath  made  aU  things  far  himself:  yea,  even  the  tdclted 
for  the  day  o/evil. 

N  a  former  discourse  upon  these  words,  I  shewed  their  mean- 
ing to  be  this :  that  as  God  made  all  things  bj  his  power,  so 
he  governs  all  things  by  his  providence ;  and  that  he  serves  his 
own  wise  ends  and  uses  of  all  things  and  b31  men ;  yea,  even  of 
wicked  men,  whom  he  makes  the  ministers  of  his  wrath  and  the 
executioners  of  his  vengeance  in  his  day  of  visitation,  when  he 
comes  to  punish  bad  men ;  or  else  of  his  diedpUne^  when  he  de- 
signs only  to  prove  and  exercise  good  men.  Having  thus  opened 
the  general  meaning  of  the  text,  I  next  proposed,  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  it, 

I.  To  open  and  illustrate  the  general  doctrine,  by  a  more  par- 
ticular explication. 

II.  To  shew  the  practical  use  and  improvement  of  it. 

In  treating  of  the  first,  I  shewed,  by  an  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars, how  the  whole  universe,  with  all  things  in  it,  are  in 
God's  hands,  and  all  second  causes  steered  and  conducted  by 
his  overruling  providence.  But  because  the  most  material  con- 
sideration of  all,  which  the  text  itself  lays  the  greatest  emphasis 
upon,  and  which  most  wanted  explaining,  was  the  Divine  conduct^ 
with  respect  to  the  thoughts,  words,  or  actions  of  wicked  men ; 
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I  therefore  dwelt  more  particularly  upon  that  article,  endeavouring 
both  to  prove  the  thing  by  reason  and  by  examples ;  and  next  to 
account  in  some  measure  for  it.  I  proceed  to  the  second  thing 
proposed ;  namely^  to  shew  the  practical  uee  and  improvement  of 
the  doctrine  before  proved. 

II. 

I.  I  will  begin  with  a  practical  inference  which  Solomon 
himself  mentions  in  the  verse  before  my  text,  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  subjoined  the  text  itself.  The  practical  inference 
which  I  meauy  in  his  words  runs  thus:  ''Commit  thy  works 
"  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established\"  For 
if  it  be  God  that  governs  the  world,  and  if  all  things  depend 
upon  his  wise  and  good  providence^  it  is  very  manifest,  that  it 
is  both  our  duty  and  interest  to  submit  all  our  concerns  to  him, 
upon  whom  all  success  and  every  blessing  depend.  If  we  would 
have  our  designs  take,  and  our  schemes  prosper ;  the  way  cer- 
tainly is  to  make  an  interest  to  him  who  alone  can  prosper  them, 
and  who  alone  can  blast  them.  We  ought  in  every  undertaking 
to  implore  the  Divine  blessings  and  to  commit  the  care  of  it, 
and  the  success,  to  him ;  who,  if  he  approves  of  it^  will  bring  it 
to  pass ;  or  if  he  be  against  it,  not  all  the  powers  in  heaven  or  in 
hell  can  effect  it. 

But  here  perhaps  a  question  may  arise  about  the  use  of  fneans, 
and  the  necessity  or  serviceableness  of  human  care  or  industry, 
for  the  compassing  any  honest  and  just  designs.  For  it  may 
seem,  at  first  view,  that,  if  God  had  determined  to  bring  the 
thing  to  effect,  human  care  and  industry  are  superseded :  or,  if 
God  has  determined  otherwise,  then  all  endeavours  are  fruitless 
and  vain. 

But  to  this  1  answer,  that  miracles  are  not  to  be  expected  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs ;  neither  does  Gk>d  ordinarily  be- 
stow his  blessings  upon  men,  but  in  the  use  of  such  prudent  and 
honest  means  as  he  himself  has  prescribed.  For  though  no 
human  means  can  ever  certainly  promise,  or,  properly  speaking, 
procure  success,  (which  depends  upon  Grod  alone,)  yet  means 
must  be  used,  as  being  the  canditionSf  without  the  use  of  which, 
God  will  not  ordinarily  grant  his  assistance.  Success  in  affairs 
is  proposed  by  Gt>d^  as  the  reward  consequent  upon  proper  care 
and  cypplicaiion :  and  though  the  reward  does  not  always  follow 
upon  the  use  of  the  means,  (God  for  wise  reasons  ordering 
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otherwise,)  yet  means  are  neoeaaary  to  procure  suocess  at  all,  in 
ordinary  oases :  for  God  suspends  bis  blessings  upon  menu's  sub- 
mission to  the  methods  he  has  appointed.  If  we  suppose  at 
any  time  that  God  has  determined  thus  or  thus,  (whicli  yet  we 
are  ignorant  of;)  we  ought  to  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  has  so  determined,  upon  a  view  of  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
means  proper ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  Idtering,  or  neglecting 
the  means^  we  ought  to  use  all  diligence  and  care  in  applying 
them.  In  the  New  Testament  you  find  a  very  remarkable  in- 
stance to  our  present  purpose.  St.  Paul^  being  on  shipboard  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea,  had  an  angel 
sent  from  heaven  to  assure  him,  that  there  would,  in  the  event, 
be  *^  no  loss  of  any  man's  life;"  as  indeed  it  proved  :  but  not- 
withstanding this  in^^Zt&^tfOMtfrance,  which  he  had  received  from 
heaven,  and  declared  to  the  whole  crew ;  a  little  after,  upon  a 
dispute  that  happened,  whether  to  stay  in  the  ship  or  flee  out, 
he  as  peremptorily  tells  them,  that  except  they  stayed  in  the  diip, 
they  **  could  not  be  saved  ^."^  So  neeeseaty  was  it  to  use  the 
proper  means ,  though  secure  of  the  event  by  infallible  prediction ; 
because  indeed  the  certainty  of  the  event  supposed  the  certainty 
of  the  means  to  be  used,  and  one  implied  and  included  the 
other.  Means  therefore  are  to  be  used ;  and  we  are  to  look  up  to 
God  for  the  success:  which  should  make  us  careful  to  use  no 
means  but  such  as  are  strictly  honest  and  pious,  upon  which  we 
are  secure  to  have  God  for  our  friend;  and  then,  most  un- 
doubtedly, he  will  either  accomplish  what  we  aim  at,  or  do 
what  in  the  end  will  be  better  for  us.  So  much  for  the  first 
practical  inference,  which  is  general^  drawn  from  the  considera- 
tion that  all  things  are  God's,  and  that  he  directs,  or  moderates, 
as  supreme  arbitrator  in  all  affairs,  in  all  occurrences  what- 
soever. 

St.  The  next  practical  inference  I  shall  take  notice  of  is 
drawn  from  the  consideration  of  God^s  controlling  and  bridling 
wicked  men  in  all  their  machinations,  never  giving  the  reins  to 
them,  but  when  he  has  some  wise  end  and  purpose  of  his  own  to 
serve  by  them ;  either  making  them  ministers  of  his  justice,  when 
he  is  pleased  to  punish,  or  instruments  of  discipline,  when  he  is 
pleased  to  prove  and  exercise  good  men. 

This  consideration,  if  carefully  pursued  as  it  ought  to  be, 
may  afford  matter  of  comfort  to  good  men,  and  may  be  of 
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excellent  use,  many  ways,  for  the  regulating  both  our  judgment 
and  practice. 

From  hence  we  may  learn,  never  to  be  afraid  either  of  wicked 
men  or  of  devils;  but  to  fear  Ood,  and  him  only.  Wicked 
men,  however  malicious  or  mischievous,  are  yet  weak  in  them- 
selves. They  are  under  correction  and  restraint.  They  are 
held,  as  it  were,  with  bit  and  bridle,  from  falling  upon  any  man ; 
and  can  do  nothing  till  God  looses  and  slackens  the  reins.  Fear 
not  the  men  themselves,  who  have  neither  breath,  nor  life,  nor 
limbs,  nor  thought,  at  their  own  disposal :  but  fear  him  who 
alone  has  the  command  of  aU^  and  does  as  he  pleases.  Strictly 
speaking,  wicked  men  or  devils  can  never  afflict  us :  but  God 
may  afflict  us  by  them.  He  may  make  use  of  them  as  sates,  or 
as  aaesy  or  hammers,  (as  the  Prophet  Isaiah  intimates,)  to 
smite,  wound,  or  to  destroy  us.  But  they  are  instruments  only 
in  all  that  they  can  do,  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  it 
is  he  only  that  can  hurt  us.  He  can  do  it  by  fire,  or  floods,  or 
tempests  without,  or  by  diseases  and  distempers  within.  He 
can  afflict  us  as  well  by  wild  beasts,  or  serpents,  or  any  venomous 
creatures,  as  by  wicked  men ;  and  they  are  all  equaUy  under  his 
power,  and  either  afflict  or  forbear,  according  as  he  in  his  wise 
providence  orders.  Of  him  therefore  be  afraid,  and  in  him  be 
your  dread,  and  in  none  other ;  for  all  centres  and  terminates  in 
him.  No  affliction  can  overtake  us,  but  by  his  direction  and 
permission ;  and  he  is  constantly  upon  the  watch,  sees  what  is 
doing,  nay  more,  conducts  and  governs  the  event.  To  what 
purpose  is  it  to  be  afraid  of  mere  men,  unless  we  imagine,  that 
God  will  take  advantage  of  us  by  their  means :  but  if  that  be 
the  case,  how  many  thousand  ways  are  there  besides  for  Ood  to 
fall  upon  us,  whenever  he  is  pleased  to  take  advantage  of  us,  and 
is  disposed  to  afflict  us.  There  is  no  security  against  him,  when 
he  pleases  to  visit  us  :  but  against  every  thing  else  there  is ;  by 
trusting  in  God,  and  committing  ourselves  solely  to  him. 

A  further  use  and  improvement  deducible  from  the  same 
principle,  is,  to  refer  all  the  hard  usage,  all  the  injuries  or  trou- 
bles we  meet  with  from  men,  to  God  the  author  of  them.  Men 
may  deal  unjustly,  vilely,  bai'barously  by  us,  when  God  permits : 
and  when  such  cases  happen,  we  should  not  look  only  to  the 
second  causes,  which  are  merely  instruments,  but  to  God  tho 
sovereign  disposer.  Men  may  do  very  wickedly  in  taking  our 
goods,  which  they   have  no  right  to,  in  aspersing  our  good 
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names  by  slander  or  oalunmy,  or  in  committing  violence  upon 
our  persons,  which  are  not  under  their  authority :  but  Grod  has 
an  unalienable  right  and  power  over  our  goods,  reputation,  or 
persons ;  over  our  minds,  bodies,  or  estates ;  and  over  all  that 
belongs  to  us ;  to  deprive  us  of  any  part,  or  of  the  whole  at 
pleasure :  and  what  men  cannot  do  to  us  without  the  greatest 
iniquity,  God  may  permit  to  be  done  with  all  the  justice  ima- 
ginable; or  perhaps  is  even  kind  and  gracious  in  so  ordering. 
Whenever  therefore  we  receive  any  considerable  injuries  from 
men,  the  way  is,  to  turn  our  eyes  from  them,  and  raise  our 
thoughts  higher  up  to  God  that  governs  them  and  us  too.  Con- 
sider why  or  for  what  cause  G^d  sends  us  these  troubles; 
search  and  examine  well  and  wisely  upon  what  errand  they  come. 
Think  whether  we  have  not  been  guilty  of  some  great  ofienoes, 
which  have  drawn  down  these  sore  judgments  upon  us.  Ex- 
amine and  search  diligently  whether  they  are  sent  by  way  of 
punishment,  or  for  trial  only  and  further  improvement :  whether 
to  lead  us  to  repentance  of  some  gross  sins,  or  whether  only  to 
chastise  us  for  smaller  failings ;  to  wean  our  affections  more  and 
more  from  the  world ;  to  exercise  our  patience,  and  improve  our 
virtues  to  a  higher  degree  here,  in  order  to  arrive  at  greater 
degrees  of  ^ory  hereafter.  This  kind  of  tdf-examinaUony  on 
such  occasions,  is  much  better  employment  for  us,  than  com- 
plaining of  the  hard  usage,  and  stirring  our  passions  up  against 
the  men  who  have  injured  us.  What  said  David  to  Shimei,  who 
had  reviled  and  cursed  him  in  a  most  insolent  manner,  and  who 
deserved  to  die  the  death  for  doing  so  2  David  was  sensible  that 
Grod^s  hand  was  in  it,  and  that  it  was  he  who  had  brought  that 
affliction,  that  shame,  that  reproach  upon  him,  for  the  iniquity 
he  had  been  guilty  of  in  the  matter  of  Uriah.  For  this  reason, 
he  put  up  the  affront,  and  would  not  suffer  the  mad  reviler  to  be 
punished,  as  he  really  deserved.  "  The  Lord,"  says  he,  "  hath 
"  said  unto  him,  Curse  David  c."  "  Let  him  alone,  and  let  him 
"  curse ;  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him<*.''  A  very  wise  and  a 
just  reflection.  Not  that  the  Lord  had  directly  ordered  Shimei 
to  cur9e  David,  neither  did  David  so  mean :  but  the  Lord  had 
let  Shimei  loose  to  revile  and  blaspheme,  as  his  own  brutal  tem- 
per prompted  him ;  and  God  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  venting 
all  his  spleen  and  malice  upon  David,  (a  much  better  man  than 
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he,)  and  this  by  way  of  punishment  to  David  for  the  offence  he 
had  committed. 

The  example  of  David  in  thus  looking  up  to  6od^  and  passing 
by  the  wretched  instrument  Shimei,  may  be  of  excellent  use  to 
us,  whenever  we  sustain  any  unjust  reproaches  or  injurious 
usage  from  men.  It  would  not  only  direct  us  how  to  make  a 
right  use  of  such  trials,  but  would  be  of  service  also  to  prevent 
a  very  ill  use  which  we  are  too  apt  to  make  of  them.  It  might 
prevent  our  entertaining  rancour  and  malice,  and  revengeful 
thoughts  against  the  man  who  hath  injured  us^  instead  of  re- 
penting of  our  sins,  and  humbling  ourselves  before  Ood.  It  is 
a  very  wrong  practice,  to  let  our  thoughts  rest  in  the  mere  in- 
struments^ and  not  to  look  higher  up  to  Gk>d,  in  whose  hands 
they  are,  and  by  whose  permission  they  act :  and,  however 
wicked  and  injurious  the  enemy  may  be,  God  is  kind  and  gracious 
in  so  directing  the  event,  and  will  abundantly  recompense  the 
sufferer,  here  or  hereafter.  From  hence  then  let  us  learn  what 
use  to  make  of  enemies,  and  how  to  behave  under  every  trial  of 
that  kind.  For  considering  that  it  is  every  one's  case  almost, 
more  or  less,  and  that  few  can  escape  without  injuries  of  one 
kind  or  other  from  wicked  men ;  it  may  be  of  service  to  us  to 
remember  this  useful  lesson,  and  to  lodge  it  in  our  minds  for  the 
regulating  our  judgments,  and  the  bettering  our  lives. 

Not  that  I  would  have  any  one  infer  from  hence,  that  a  man 
should  be  careless  and  indifferent  as  to  enemies;  or  that  he 
should  lay  himself  open  to  them,  or  not  use  all  proper  and  pru- 
dent precautions  against  injurious  usage;  or  not  arm  himself 
against  them  by  all  the  honest  methods  which  law,  and  justice, 
and  common  prudence  prescribe.  If  a  man  neglects  ihese^  he 
may  be  thought  rather  to  bring  troubles  upon  himself,  than  to 
receive  them  at  the  hands  of  God.     But  to  proceed. 

3.  Another  inference  deducible  from  the  doctrine  of  the  text, 
concerns  our  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  ordinary  stream  of 
affitirs,  the  common  course  of  the  world.  The  course  of  the 
world  may  be  very  bad :  wickedness  may  prevail  and  triumph, 
in  some  places  more,  and  in  some  less,  and  in  one  age  more  than 
another,  too  much  in  all :  but  still,  let  it  be  a  comfort  to  every 
good  man,  that  "  the  Lord  is  King,  be  the  people  never  so  un- 
''  patient ;  he  sitteth  between  the  cherubims,  be  the  earth  never 
''  so  unquiet^."  Whatever  irregularities  or  disorders  we  observe 
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in  the  moral  stAte  of  things,  still  true  it  is,  and  it  is  a  comfort- 
able truth,  that  God  governs  the  world.  He  does  not  interpose 
by  an  irresistible  power  to  keep  men  from  sinning;  for  thai 
would  be  destroying  human  liberty,  and  governing  men  in  such 
a  way  as  cannot  be  at  all  proper  in  a  state  of  probation  :  but, 
which  is  much  more  wonderful,  amidst  all  that  variety  <^  wicked- 
ness which  prevails  in  the  earth,  he  protects  and  preserves  good 
men^  and  suffers  no  attempts  to  prevail  against  them,  while 
they  keep  their  integrity.  Not  that  he  always  preserves  them 
from  violence  and  wrong;  for  sometimes  he  thinks  proper  to 
chastise  them,  and  sometimes  calls  them  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  his  name's  sake :  but  this  last  case  is  extraordinary  ;  while 
in  the  more  ordinary  course  of  affiiirs,  good  men,  with  respect 
even  to  the  comforts  of  this  life,  find  in  him  a  very  sure  and  safe 
retreat.  This  consideration  may  be  of  force  to  animate  and  en- 
courage good  men  in  troublesome  times.  God  sits  at  the  helm, 
and  is  no  unconcerned  spectator  over  human  affairs.  He  can 
as  easily  change  the  face  of  things,  and  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, as  he  can  calm  a  troubled  sea  or  lay  a  tempest.  Let  no 
man  be  dismayed  at  any  doubtful  appearances,  or  be  filled  with 
melancholy  apprehensions  on  any  view  of  things :  a  good  man 
has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  preserve  his  own  innocence,  and  to  do 
the  utmost  he  can  to  make  the  world  better :  the  rest  he  may 
leave  to  God. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  Providence  duly  considered  is  the  best 
preservative  against  anxiety  and  multiplicity  of  cares ;  which  our 
blessed  Lord  himself  hath  very  particularly  observed,  and  largely 
inculcated,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  6th  and  i  oth  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.  He  there  reminds  us  how  God's  providence 
extends  to  the  "  fowls  of  the  air,"  which  neither  sow  nor  reap ; 
and  yet  our  heavenly  Father  takes  such  care,  that  they  are 
plentifully  fed  and  provided  for  by  him.  He  further  observes, 
how  the  same  kind  providence  extends  even  to  the  *'  lilies  of 
"  the  field,"  which,  though  they  neither  toil  nor  spin,  are  yet 
finely  clothed,  and  beautifully  arrayed  by  the  hand  of  God.  He 
intimates  still  further,  that  every  sparrow  is  under  the  care  of 
Divine  Providence ;  much  more  man ;  and  that  the  very  '*  hairs 
«  of  our  heads  are  all  numbered"  with  God.  These  are  very 
lively  expressions  of  a  particular  Providence  superintending 
every  individual  man,  woman,  or  child;  and  they  are  all  so 
many  cogent  arguments  against  too  much  anxiety.     ''  Therefore 
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''  take  no  thonght/'  (that  is,  no  anxious  thought,)  ''  saying, 
"  What  shall  we  eat !  or,  What  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  Where- 
''  withal  shall  we  be  clothed  <^r  The  sum  is :  be  frugal,  provident, 
industrious ;  but  be  not  anxious  to  waste  the  body,  and  enfeeble 
the  mind,  and  to  eat  out  the  very  heart  and  spirit  of  devotion 
and  godliness.  Trust  to  God's  blessing  upon  honest  industry 
and  moderate  care  about  the  things  of  this  life.  Among  the 
thousands  that  die  daily,  how  few  do  we  hear  of  who  die  for 
want  of  bread  or  of  clothing!  Is  it  not  demonstration  that  God, 
by  his  good  providence,  takes  as  particular  care  of  mankind  in 
these  respects,  as  of  the  "  lilies  of  the  field,"  or  the  '*  fowls  of 
"  the  air?"*  And  yet  if  such  a  thing  should  sometimes  happen, 
as  a  person's  being  starved,  or  famished  for  want  of  necessaries ; 
it  would  be  but  a  very  rare  example,  of  one  among  many  mil- 
lions ;  and  probably  owing,  either  to  some  very  odd  accident,  or 
to  some  gross  neglect  or  grievous  fault  of  the  person  so  suffering. 
Be  not  then  so  extremely  anxious  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  God  himself  has  taken  under  his  particular  charge,  with 
this  special  promise  annexed ;  '^  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
''  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
"  unto  you.''  Can  any  thing  be  kinder  than  this  promise  is, 
except  it  be,  his  most  exact  and  constant  performance  of  it!  As, 
upon  these  accounts,  you  have  but  little  reason  for  beibg  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  yourselves,  so  have  you  still  less  reason  for 
anxiety  about  your  children  after  you :  for  that  is  more  distant, 
and  is  what  you  have  not  so  near  a  concern  in.  What  if  you 
should  die,  and  should  leave  nothing  behind  you  ?  Providenee 
can  never  die.  If  God  takes  you  away,  your  children  are  then 
God's  care,  and  no  longer  yours :  and  he  that  made  them,  and 
gave  them  you,  has  the  greatest  interest  in  them,  and  the 
tenderest  concern  for  them.  They  are  your  childrm;  but  they 
are  his  creatwres  and  children  too,  and  he  the  kindest  of  all 
fathers.  Why  should  you  imagine  that  you  are  able  to  do  well 
for  them,  and  that  God  cannot ;  or  that  you  shall  be  kind  and 
tender  towards  them,  and  that  God  will  not !  Away  with  those 
vain  fears  and  superstitious  cautions  :  cast  your  care  upon  God, 
who  careth  both  for  you  and  yours.  Be  not  over  solicitous  about 
future  portions :  give  your  children  a  good  sense  of  religion,  and 
bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God  :  be  that  their  portion,  for  that 
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includes  every  thing.  Be  that  your  oare,  and  Grod  will  do  all  the 
rest.  What  shall  I  say  more  to  move  you  to  trust  in  Divine 
Providence,  and  give  over  anxiety,  which  is  but  vain  and  fruitless 
for  the  present,  and,  which  is  worse,  grievous  both  to  body  and 
mind ;  and  in  conclusion  dangerous^  perhaps  fatal,  with  respect 
to  your  nearest,  your  everlasting  concernment !  But  enough  of 
this  particular. 

5.  The  general  conclusion  from  the  whole  is,  that  we  endeavour 
to  fix  in  our  minds  an  awful  and  constant  sense  of  Divine 
Providence.  Entertiun  it  not  as  an  empty  notion  only,  but  let 
it  sink  down  into  our  hearts,  and  become  habitual  and  familiar 
to  us.  Think  upon  it  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  let  it  abide 
and  dwell  with  us,  when  we  lie  down,  and  when  we  rise  up,  and 
under  all  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life.  Recount  we  and 
consider  with  ourselves,  what  we  owe  to  Providence,  what 
dangers  we  have  escaped,  what  blessings  we  have  received ;  how 
we  have  been  relieved  in  straits,  comforted  in  distresses,  and 
supported  all  along,  under  divers  exigencies  and  casualties.  It 
will  be  of  great  use  to  us  in  life,  to  have  always  a  present,  lively, 
feeling  apprehension  of  God^s  presence  with  us,  and  his  care  over 
us.  It  will  make  us  tliankful  in  prosperity  and  patient  in  ad- 
versity. It  will  support  our  spirits  under  trouble  or  danger, 
and  make  us  easy  and  well  contented  under  checks  and  disap- 
pointments. It  would  be  the  best  preservative  against  queru- 
lousness,  pride,  envy,  and  other  foolish  and  hurtful  vices  or 
passions.  When  we  consider  all  things  as  coming  from  Grod, 
and  conducted  by  an  all-wise  and  steady  hand,  we  shall  then 
take  all  things  in  good  part,  and  rest  content  with  any  thing  that 
befalls  us.  We  shall  live,  as  it  were,  under  Gk>d's  eye,  and  look 
up  to  him  in  all  emergencies.  And,  what  is  more  than  all,  by 
thus  constantly  thinking  of  him,  we  shall  make  it  our  daily  study 
and  endeavour  to  serve  and  please  him,  that  so  we  may  enjoy  his 
favour  and  blessings  here,  and  his  presence  hereafter. 


SERMON  yil. 

The  Case  of  passing  Judgments  concerning  Calamities 
examiDed  :  what  Kind  of  Judgment  on  such  Occasions 
is  innocent  and  just  ascertained  :  and  the  culpable 
extremes  noted  and  censured. 

The  First  Sermon  on  this  Subject. 


Luke  xiii.  2,  3. 

And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them.  Suppose  ye  that  these  GaK- 
Ueans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Gcdilaans,  because  tfiey  suffered 
such  things  f 

I  tell  gou,  Nag :  htU,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shaU  all  likewise  perish. 

1  HIS  answer  of  our  blessed  Lord  was  pursuant  to  some  dis- 
course which  passed  about  the  Galilseans,  a  seditious  sect  of  men, 
who  had  refused  subjection  to  the  Roman  government,  upon 
superstitious  principles  which  they  had  imbibed. 

*'  There  were  present  at  that  season,"  says  St.  Luke  in  the 
first  verse  of  this  chapter,  *'  some  that  told  him"'  (told  our  Lord) 
"  of  the  Galilseans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their 
*'  sacrifices."  Those  GralilsBans,  probably,  were  the  followers  of 
Judas  of  Gkkulonitis,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  head  of  the 
discontented  party^  dissuading  their  countrymen  from  paying 
submission  to  the  Romans.  The  plea  or  pretence  was,  that  they 
were  the  Lard*s  people,  and  owed  no  subjection  to  any  mortal 
upon  earthy  or  at  least  to  no  foreign  power  whatever:  they  would 
therefore  pay  no  tribute  to  Csesar,  or  his  officers,  but  to  the 
Lord  only,  and  his  ministers,  or,  in  one  word,  to  the  temp?3.  At 
the  time  of  the  Passover,  as  is  reasonably  supposed,  they  came 
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up,  as  the  custom  was,  to  pay  their  devotions,  and  to  offer  their 
sacrifices  at  Ood's  altar.  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  took  the 
advantage,  and  resolved  to  chastise  the  rebels,  as  he  esteemed 
them  to  be.  He  sent  soldiers  after  them  into  the  very  temple 
where  they  were  sacrificing,  and  there  he  miserably  slaughtered 
many  of  them,  where  the  beasts  for  sacrifice  had  been  newly 
slain,  and  so  mingling  the  blood  of  one  with  the  blood  of  the 
other.  This  massacre  thus  committed,  in  so  sacred  a  place,  and 
upon  persons  attending  on  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  offices, 
had  the  appearance  of  something  extraordinary,  different  from 
common  providences ;  and  so  gave  occasion,  or  umbrage,  for  a 
suspicion,  that  the  dreadful  usage  they  had  met  with  was  a 
judgment  of  God  upon  them  for  some  great  impieties.  They 
could  never  have  been  sinners  of  an  ordinary  size,  whose  punish- 
ment was  so  extraordinary.  Such  were  the  thoughts  and  rea- 
sonings of  many  upon  that  sad  occasion ;  as  it  is  natural,  in 
such  cases,  to  load  the  unfortunate,  and  to  trample  upon  those 
who  are  already  fallen.  But  our  blessed  Lord,  having  more 
humanity,  as  well  as  a  truer  and  more  exact  judgment  of  things, 
took  occasion  to  reprove  their  uncharitableness,  and  to  correct 
their  gross  mistakes.  He  does  not  indeed  deny  either  that  the 
Galilseans  were  sinners^  or  that  their  sufferings  were  brought  upon 
them  for  their  sins :  but  he  condemns  those  that  censured  them 
yet  more  hardly,  for  their  groundless  and  ill-natured  conclusion, 
that  the  suffering  Galilseans  had  been  "  sinners  above  all  the 
*^  Gralilaeans ;"  had  been  the  greatest  of  sinners,  only  because  of 
their  suffering  more  than  others  had :  and  he  further  tacitly 
reproves  their  fond  and  partial  conceits  in  their  own  favour ;  as 
if  they  were  comparatively  innocent  and  righteous,  only  because 
no  such  calamity  had  as  yet  befallen  them. 

^  Suppose  ye,'*  says  he,  *'  that  these  Galilseans  were  sinners 
^^  above  ail  the  Galilseans,  because  they  suffered  such  things !  I 
"  tell  you,  Nay :  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.'" 
To  this  instance  of  the  GUilseans  he  very  appositely  joins  another 
of  like  kind,  upon  which  also  he  makes  the  like  reflection  :  **  Or 
**  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  slew 
^*  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that 
"  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?  I  tell  you,  Nay  :'^  and  so  on.  Commenta- 
tors have  taken  notice,  that  these  words  of  our  Lord  had  vety 
probably  a  particular  reference  to  those  temporal  calamities 
which  were  to  come  upon  the  Jewish  nation  ;    and   so  were 
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spoken  by  our  Saviour  in  the  way  of  prediction,  foretelling  the  fate 
of  the  Jews  who  should  continue  impenitent ;  that  "  they  should 
*'  all  likewise  perish :"  and  so  indeed  it  came  to  pass  within  forty 
years  after.  But  my  design  from  these  words  is,  to  consider  the 
text  in  its  general  view  only ;  as  containing  a  very  instructive 
lesson  how  to  behave,  and  what  reflections  or  use  to  make  of  it, 
whenever  it  pleases  Gh>d  to  humble  and  afflict  others  by  any 
severe  visitations.  It  concerns  us  first  to  entertain  true  and 
just  sentiments  upon  such  occasions :  and  next,  to  make  all 
proper  and  suitable  improvement  of  them.  There  was  something 
true  and  something  false  in  what  the  Jews  suggested  of  the 
Oalikeans.  They  set  out  upon  true  principles,  but  reasoned  ill 
from  them;  pushing  the  point  too  far,  and  running  it  to  an 
extreme.  The  fault  which  they  committed  therein  is  very 
natural  and  common  ;  such  as  all  sorts  of  men,  in  all  ages,  are 
but  too  much  inclined  to.  We  are  very  apt  to  pass  our  opinions 
or  censures  upon  our  neighbours,  when  any  calamities  befall 
them ;  and  do  not  always  consider  so  carefully  as  we  ought,  when 
and  where  to  stop  :  but  forgetting  the  just  bounds  of  moderation, 
we  sometimes  carry  our  reflections  a  great  deal  too  far ;  tiU  we 
both  misinterpret  the  Divine  dispensations,  and  defeat  their 
use.  Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  this 
subject  in  its  whole  compass,  with  all  due  care  and  accuracy,  for 
the  right  forming  our  notions  of  it,  and  for  the  regulating  our 
conduct  in  it.     In  order  hereto,  I  shall  discourse  as  follows : 

I.  I  shall  observe  what  kind  of  reflections  or  conclusions  we 
may  justly  raise  upon  any  calamities  or  afflictions  which  befall 
other  men. 

II.  I  shall  take  notice  of  the  extremes  which  many  run  into 
upon  those  occasions,  and  which  we  ought  carefully>  to  avoid. 
And, 

III.  I  shall  conclude  with  shewing  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
practical  result  of  the  whole. 

I. 

I  shall  observe  what  kind  of  reflections  or  conclusions  we  may 
justly  raise  upon  any  calamities  which  befall  other  men. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  we  need  not  be  scrupulous  of  thinking  or 
saying,  that  the  persons  so  visited  are  visited  for  their  sins. 
Our  blessed  Lord  finds  no  fault  with  the  Jews  for  suggesting,  or 
supposing,  that  the  Ghditeans  were  sinners^  and  were  punished 
by  God  for  their  sins.     All  mere  men  are  sinners :  and  all  afflic- 
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tions  whatever  have  a  retrospect  to  sins  oommitted,  and  are,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  punishments  of  sin.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  good  men  are  afflicted  for  their  trial  and  improvement,  to 
exercise  their  faith  and  patience,  and  to  raise  their  virtues,  as  well 
as  to  heighten  their  rewards.  All  this  may  be  very  true,  and  very 
consistent  also  with  the  principle  before  mentioned  :  for  if  afflic- 
tions are  sent  upon  good  men,  to  cure  them  of  some  defects,  and 
to  advance  their  virtues  higher  than  before;  this,  in  other 
words,  is  punishing  them  for  their  sins ;  for  those  defects  are 
sins  in  them,  though  of  a  less  dangerous  nature  than  the  greater 
provocations.  Besides,  it  is  very  certain,  that  all  misery  and 
pain,  all  trouble  and  uneasiness,  have  respect  to  sin ;  for  it  is 
sin  only  that  hath  brought  forth  sorrow,  as  well  as  death  :  and 
not  mortality  alone,  but  all  the  diseases  and  discomforts  incident 
to  mortality,  are  the  fruits  and  consequences,  the  proper  wages 
of  sin.  There  is  therefore  no  mistake  in  imagining,  or  affirming, 
that  whenever  men  suiier,  or  whatever  they  suffer,  they  suffer 
for  sin.  Now,  as  to  the  Oalilseans,  in  particular,  our  blessed 
Saviour,  tacitly  at  least,  admitted,  that  they  were  punished  as 
sinners,  and  that  their  calamity  was  a  judgment  of  God  upon 
them  for  their  sins.  Whether  they  were  good  men  or  bad  is 
not  said ;  but  sinners  they  certainly  were ;  and  they  could  not 
suffer  more  at  the  hands  of  (i^od  than  their  sins  had  desereed. 
Temporal  afflictions,  at  the  highest,  come  not  up  to  the  demerit 
of  men's  sins :  and  therefore  the  best  men  alive  cannot  suffer 
more,  with  respect  to  Grod,  than  is  due  to  their  transgressions. 
But  probably,  those  Galtlaeans  were  wicked  men,  being  seditious, 
turbulent,  factious  ;  only  not  more  wicked  than  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  :  and  our  Lord,  by  his  saying  to  the  Jews,  "  but, 
^'  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish,"  seems  to 
insinuate,  as  if  the  Galilseans  were  not  better  than  the  other 
Jews,  though  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  thinking  them 
worse.  However  that  were,  there  can  be  no  question  made,  but 
that  the  Galilseans  were  sinners,  and  punished  in  that  extra- 
ordinary manner  for  their  sins :  and  the  like  may  be  very  safely 
asserted  of  any  other  persons,  when  visited  with  afflictions ; 
because  all  men  are  sinners,  and  suffer  justly,  whatsoever  they 
suffer  in  this  world,  either  by  the  direction  or  permission  of 
Almighty  God.     For  we  may  observe  also, 

2.  That  all  calamities  whatever  are  to  be  understx)od  as  com- 
ing from  the  hand  of  God.     This  is  implied  in  the  former;  ai^  it 
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waa  supposed  also  in  the  reasonings  of  the  Jews  upon  the  case 
of  the  Galilseans :  and  our  blessed  Saviour  does  not  contradict 
nor  condenm  the  notion,  but  rather  allows  and  confirms  it.  The 
Jews,  I  say,  supposed  the  Oalikeans  to  be  grievous  sinners ;  and 
why  t  not  surely  because  Pilate,  a  fallible  and  a  cruel  man,  had 
punished  them ;  but  because  God,  they  supposed,  had  done  it 
by  the  hands  of  Pilate.  They  looked  upwards  to  a  higher  hand 
than  his,  supposing  Pilate  to  be  the  minister  or  executioner  only 
of  the  Divine  vengeance ;  and  in  this  they  judged  right :  for  if 
all  events  whatsoever  are  in  God's  most  sovereign  disposal ;  and 
if  not  so  much  as  a  sparrow  falls,  or  a  hair  of  one's  head  perishes, 
without  his  leave ;  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  lives  of  men  are 
more  particularly  under  his  providential  care ;  and  that  they  are 
never  sacrificed  to  any  man's  rage,  or  taken  away  by  violence, 
but  when  Qod  sees  fitting  that  the  thing  should  so  take  effect. 
He  can  unloose  the  hands  of  wicked  men  to  execute  his  righteous 
vengeance,  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  at  the  same  time  withdraw- 
ing his  protecting  arm  from  those  whom  he  has  determined  to 
punish.  In  this  sense,  God  is  the  author  and  disposer  of  all 
calamities :  they  come  not  upon  us  but  when  he  pleases,  or  when 
he  has  determined  to  withdraw  his  protection;  directing  or 
permitting  second  causes  to  hurt  us.  This  was  true  in  the  case 
of  the  Galilseans,  and  the  other  case  of  the  eighteen  that  were 
orushed  in  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Siloam :  and  it  is  no  less 
true  and  undeniable  in  all  tragical  events  whatever.  Had  the 
Jews  carried  their  reflections  upon  the  case  no  further  than  this, 
that  the  Galilseans  had  sufiered  for  Wn,  and  that  God  himself 
was  concerned  as  the  supreme  author  and  conductor  of  what  had 
happened  to  them ;  they  had  then  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
sobriety  and  truth :  and  the  consideration  of  the  thing,  thus  far, 
might  have  been  both  instructive  and  useful.  If  the  sufferings 
of  the  Galilaeans  came  from  God,  it  might  teach  others  to  look 
up  to  heaven,  and  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  Divine  judgments :  and 
if  those  sufferings  were  brought  upon  them  for  their  sins,  then 
might  others  also  have  reason  to  tremble  and  be  afraid ;  inas- 
much as  aU  are  tinners^  and  justly  liable  to  the  same  condemna- 
tion. Such  reflections  as  these  would  be  highly  reasonable  upon 
all  such  occasions,  and  would  be  productive  of  many  excellent 
fruits.  This  is  thinking  justly  and  soberly  upon  God's  judg- 
ments, and  bringing  them  home  to  ourselves  in  the  use  and 
application.    And  this  is  really  what  God  intends  by  sending  his 
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judgments  abroad :  it  is  to  awaken  and  alarm  all  around^  that  so 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  may  learn  righteousness. 

But  this  is  a  conclusion  which  human  depravity  takes  no  plea- 
sure in,  but  rather  studiously  evades,  or  passes  it  over.  And  hence 
it  is  that  the  generality  of  men,  not  content  with  that  easy,  obvious, 
natural  account  of  God's  judgments,  strain  their  inventions  to  find 
out  something  further;  something  that  shall  make  the  judgments 
of  God  \oo\i  particular^  and  personal  to  the  sufferers  only ;  thereby 
to  render  the  thing  useless,  in  a  manner,  and  unaffecting  in  respect 
to  themselves.  This  is  going  into  extremes,  as  I  observed  in  the 
be^nning :  and  I  am  now, 

11. 

To  take  notice  of  those  extremes  which  many  so  run  into,  but 
which  we  ought  above  all  things  carefully  to  avoid.  There  are 
two  noted  excesses  in  this  matter :  one  the  text  expressly  men- 
tions, the  other  is  omitted,  or  only  tacitly  pointed  to.  That 
which  is  mentioned  is,  the  drawing  rash  and  uncharitable  con- 
clusions from  greater  sufferings  to  greater  sins ;  as  if  they  who 
have  suffered  most  must  of  consequence  have  been  the  worst  of 
sinners.  The  other,  which  is  not  mentioned,  but  yet  is  tacitly 
condenmed,  is,  the  being  positive  and  peremptory  as  to  the  par- 
ticular sin,  or  kind  of  sin,  that  draws  down  God'*s  Judgments 
upon  any  particular  person  or  persons.  These  two  excesses,  or 
extremes,  as  I  call  them,  often  go  together,  being  near  akin  to 
each  other :  for  when  we  have  once  concluded  that  such  a  person, 
so  and  so  suffering,  must  have  been  guilty  of  more  tbaji  ordinary 
sins ;  curiosity  or  vanity,  or  some  other  worse  principle,  draws 
us  on  to  be  further  inquisitive ;  and  to  fix  upon  some  particular 
sins,  or  kind  of  sins,  which  we  may  lay  to  his  charge.  But  if  the 
case  be  obscure,  and  affords  not  so  much  as  light  sufficient  for 
any  plausible  conjecture,  then  we  are  content  to  rest  in  generals; 
and  to  conclude  that  the  sufferer  must  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
very  great  sinner,  though  we  can  neither  say  hou>  nor  in  what. 
This  is  more  ungenerous  and  unfair  than  the  former ;  and  may 
always  be  pretended  when  there  is  no  place  for  the  other; 
wherefore  this  principally  is  what  the  text  takes  notice  of,  and 
our  Lord  condenms.  But  because  bath  of  them  are  bad  enough, 
and  deserve  our  censure,  I  shall  consider  io^A,  one  after  another, 
as  I  go  along:  and  because  I  shall  not  have  room  to  speak 
largely  and  severally  of  each,  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  one  only  at  present,  and  reserve  the  otker  for  a 
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discourse  by  itself.  That  which  I  now  intend  to  treat  of,  is  the 
pointing  out  or  specifying  the  particular  sin,  or  sins,  for  which 
we  suppose  God's  judgments  to  have  fallen  upon  any  particular 
person  or  persons.  The  motives  for  doing  this  are  many  and 
various,  as  circumstances  vary,  though  all  centring  in  self- 
flattery,  or  partial  fondness  to  ourselves. 

Sometimes  it  is  vanity  and  ostentation,  while  we  affect  to  make 
a  show  of  more  than  conmion  sagacity  in  discovering  the  hid- 
den springs  of  events,  and  in  interpreting  the  secrets  of  Divine 
Providence. 

Sometimes  party  prejudices  and  passions  have  the  greatest 
hand  in  it ;  while  we  are  willing  to  measure  God  by  ourselves, 
and  to  fancy  that  he  takes  the  same  side  that  we  do.  If  our 
opposers  or  adversaries  fall  into  troubles  or  disasters;  how 
agreeable  a  thought  is  it  to  imagine,  that  it  was  b,  judgment  upon 
them  for  their  opposition  to  uSy  and  that  Gk)d  has  thereby  declared 
himself  a  friend  to  our  cause,  and  an  enemy  to  theirs ! 

But  the  most  common  and  pi-evailing  motive  of  all,  for  censur- 
ing others  in  this  manner  on  account  of  their  afflictions,  is  to  tcard 
oj^the  apprehension  of  the  like  from  our  own  doors ^  and  to  ^eak 
peace  to  ourselves.  Observe  it  carefully,  and  you  will  scarce  find 
a  man  charging  ei,  judgment  of  God  upon  others  for  any  particular 
sin,  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  himself  guilty  in  the  like 
kind.  No,  he  will  be  particularly  careful  to  pitch  upon  some 
vice,  which  he  himself,  in  imagination  at  least,  stands  clear  of, 
and  is  the  furthest  from :  and  so  he  persuades  himself,  that  he 
IS  perfectly  safe  and  secure  from  suffering  in  such  manner  as 
others  have  suffered,  because  he  has  not  sinned  in|*the  like  in- 
stances as  they  have.  Here  lies  the  secret  root  and  source  of 
men's  proneness  to  charge  the  unfortunate  with  such  or  such 
particular  sins,  as  the  ground  of  their  troubles :  it  is  to  fence  off 
home  applications,  to  throw  off  all  apprehension  of  danger  from 
themselves.  Having  seen  what  motives  men  go  upon  in  their 
constructions  of  God's  judgments  upon  others ;  let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  observe  how  rash  and  unwarrantable  a  thing  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  to  pretend  to  specify  the  particular  sin,  or 
sins,  which  draw  down  Gt>d*6  judgments  on  particular  persons. 
It  is  difficult  in  most  cases  to  determine,  without  a  special  reve- 
lation, (which  now  cannot  be  had,)  upon  what  particular  errand 
Qod's  judgments  come ;  or  for  ichat  sins,  exclusive  of  others,  they 
have  been  sent.    The  designs  of  Providence  are  vast  and  large ; 
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God's  thoughts  are  very  deep^  hif)  judgments  unsearchable,  his 
ways  past  finding  out. 

1.  Sometimes  the  primary  reasons,  or  moving  causes,  of  the 
Divine  judgments  lie  remote  and  distant  in  place  or  in  time ; 
sevei-al  years,  perhaps,  or  even  generations,  backwards.  God 
may  ''  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the 
"  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  him.*^  He  has 
at  any  time  full  power  and  right  to  take  away  the  life  which  he 
gives,  or  any  worldly  comforts  which  himself  bestows :  and  if  he 
sometimes  chooses  to  exercise  this  right  and  power  on  account 
of  things  done  several  years  or  ages  upwards,  there  can  be  no 
injustice  in  so  doing ;  but  it  may  more  fully  answer  the  ends  of 
discipline,  and  God  may  shew  forth  his  wisdom  in  it.  This  I 
hint,  by  the  way,  as  to  the  reason  of  the  thing :  the  facts  are 
evident  from  the  sacred  history.  When  king  Ahab  bad  sinned, 
God  denounced  his  judgments  against  him,  but  suspended  the 
execution,  in  part,  to  another  time ;  assigning  also  the  reason 
for  deferring  it :  "  Because  he  humbleth  himself  before  me,  I 
"  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days,  but  in  his  son's  days  will  I 
"  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house:"  which  was  accordingly  executed, 
in  the  days  of  his  son  Jehoram,  about  fifteen  years  after.  The 
case  of  the  Amalekites  is  a  very  remarkable  one:  they  were 
dreadfully  cut  off,  root  and  branch,  by  the  hands  of  king  Saul, 
pursuant  to  the  express  orders  of  Gk>d  :  but  we  must  look  three 
hundred  years  backwards,  to  account  for  that  heavy  judgment ; 
and  there  we  shall  find  what  the  Amalekites  did  to  the  children 
of  Israel  in  their  passage  through  the  wilderness.  The  case 
of  the  Amorites,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  is  not  un- 
like to  the  former.  Their  iniquities  had  been  growing  several 
hundred  years  before  the  Divine  vengeance  came  upon  them ; 
and  we  must  take  the  sum  total  of  the  sins  of  the  past  and  the 
then  present  age,  in  accounting  for  God's  judgment  upon  them. 
This  we  know  by  the  light  of  Scripture :  but  what  human  saga- 
city, unassisted  by  inspiration,  could  ever  have  suspected  it! 

In  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  we  read  of  the  miserable 
slaughter  of  the  Lord's  priests,  who  feU  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of 
king  Saul,  for  the  civilities  they  had  shewed  to  David  in  his 
troubles.  Saul  did  very  wickedly  in  destroying  those  innocent 
men,  who  had  deserved  no  evil  at  his  hands:  but  God  did 
righteously,  in  so  executing  the  sentence  upon  the  house  of  Eli, 
which  he  had  denounced  against  them  about  a  hundred  years 
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before.  Revelation  informs  us  as  to  this  particular,  otherwise  it 
had  been  impossible  for  any  mortal  upon  earth  to  have  seen 
through  it.  When  David  had  offended  in  the  affitir  of  Bath* 
sheba,  it  pleased  God  that  the  first  child  he  had  by  her  should 
be  smitten  with  death.  The  child  suffered  for  the  sin  of  the 
father :  this  we  learn  from  Scripture,  and  we  could  never  have 
learned  it  any  way  else. 

T  shall  mention  one  instance  more,  which  lies  a  little  out  of 
the  compass  of  the  sacred  story.  It  is  of  the  well-known  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
seventy.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  who  relates  the  facts  at 
large,  imputes  that  terrible  judgment  of  God  to  the  monstrous 
wickedness  of  his  countrymen  of  that  time :  and  indeed^  accord- 
ing to  human  appearances  and  human  views,  his  conjecture  was 
not  amiss :  but  as  many  as  know  the  New  Testament,  know 
that  the  Jewish  nation  had  been  sealed  up  to  utter  destruction 
seven  and  thirty  years  before ;  and  it  was  for  their  condemning 
and  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory.  The  flagrant  iniquities,  which 
followed  after,  were  but  the  natural  consequences  of  that  Judi- 
cial  blindness  under  which  God  had  left  them,  to  be  a  miserable 
spectacle,  to  all  the  world,  of  a  most  wretched  and  abandoned 
people.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew,  how  the  judg- 
ments of  God  may  frequently  have  a  retrospect  to  things  trans- 
acted several  years  upwards,  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors :  and 
since  we  cannot  certainly  know  when  this  is  the  case,  or  when 
otherwise ;  it  must  be  great  presumption  and  rashness,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  peremptory  as  to  the  particular  sin,  or  kind  of 
sin,  for  which  tL  judgment  is  sent. 

a.  It  may  further  be  considered,  that  sometimes  the  best  sort 
of  men  are  permitted  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  and  violence 
of  the  worst ;  and  this  either  because  the  world  is  not  worthy  of 
them,  or  because  God  gives  them  up,  that  their  malicious 
persecutors  may  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities.  In  either 
view  the  thing  is  rather  a  judgment  of  God  upon  the  wicked 
who  remain,  than  upon  the  righteous  so  taken  away.  And  if  we 
cannot  certainly  determine  which  it  is,  as  we  seldom  can,  it  will 
be  a  blamable  presumption  to  be  dogmatical  or  positive  as  to 
the  particular  sin  for  which  the  judgment  is  sent.     But, 

3.  Supposing  we  were  ever  so  certain,  that  any  person  is 
visited  for  his  own  sins  only,  without  any  respect  to  the  sins  of 
his  ancestors,  or  of  any  man  eke ;  yet  great  mistakes  may  be 
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committed  in  conjectures  made  about  the  parUcular  dns.  We 
have  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  Shimei'^s  oensare  upon 
king  David.  ^^Gome  out,  come  out,''  says  he  to  the  king, 
*^  thou  bloody  man,  and  thou  man  of  Belial :  the  Lord  hath 
*'  returned  upon  thee  all  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul,  in  whose 
''  stead  thou  hast  reigned ;  and  the  Lord  hath  delivered  the 
*^  kingdom  into  the  hand  of  Absalom  thy  son  :  and,  behold,  thou 
"  art  taken  in  thy  mischief,  because  thou  art  a  bloody  man^.*' 

Shimei  was  a  violent  party  man,  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and 
attached  to  SauVs  faction;  disaffected  all  along  to  David's 
person  and  government,  and  looking  upon  him  as  an  usurper  of 
the  throne,  against  right  hereditary,  against  the  family  of  Saul, 
who  had  been  his  father-in-law.  Now  to  Shimei,  observing  that 
by  a  strange  turn  of  Providence  David  himself  had  been  sup- 
planted, and  in  a  manner  dethroned  by  his  own  son  Absalom^  the 
case  and  circumstances  looked  almost  parallel  to  what  had  been 
done  by  David  with  respect  to  Saul'^s  family :  and  it  was  very 
natural,  for  a  person  of  Sbimei's  persuasion,  to  fancy  that,  by 
this  remarkable  turn  of  affiiirs,  Ood  had  declared  from  heaven 
in  favour  of  SauPs  friends,  and  in  opposition  to  David'*s.  The 
suggestion  looked  exceeding  plausible,  and  carried  in  it  a  fairer 
colour  of  probability  than  such  conjectures  generally  do.  And 
yet  we  know  for  certain,  that  there  was  nothing  of  truth  or  just- 
ice in  it.  David  had  the  clearest  and  best-grounded  title  to  the 
kingdom  that  was  possible  for  man  to  have :  and  he  had  done 
nothing  amiss  with  respect  to  the  house  of  Saul.  That  judg- 
ment of  Gk>d  upon  him  (for  such  it  really  was)  respected  quite 
another  thing;  being  sent,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture,  on 
account  of  what  David  had  trani^gressed  in  the  matter  of  Uriah. 
This  instance  may  be  of  use  to  teach  us  caution  and  reserve,  as 
to  passing  our  censures  upon  persons  under  affliction,  and  as  to 
pointing  out  any  particular  sin,  or  sins,  for  which  we  may  fancy 
the  judgment  to  have  been  brought  upon  them.  There  is 
nothing  more  precarious,  or  fallacious,  than  our  guesses  of  that 
kind  :  and  we  can  never  be  certain,  without  revelation,  that  we 
have  hit  upon  the  truth.  It  is  a  large  field  for  superstition  and 
bigotry,  for  prejudice  and  passion,  and  great  uncharitablenefls, 
as  well  as  for  bold  presumption,  and  sometimes  downright  pro- 
faneness.  The  Pagans,  of  old  time,  played  this  engine  upon  the 
primitive  Christians ;  as  the  Homanists  of  late  years  have  also 
*  2  Sam.  zvi.  7,  8. 
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done  upon  the  Protestants :  and  aD  sects  and  parties,  more  or 
less^  as  occasions  have  offered,  have  thus  pelted  one  another,  and 
have  been  pelted  in  their  turns.  The  worst  of  the  thing  is,  that 
it  does  no  manner  of  service  to  any  cause ;  but  it  does  a  great 
deal  of  harm,  in  turning  men's  thoughts  from  reforming  their 
own  lives,  to  condemning  and  censuring  the  lives  of  others ;  and* 
instead  of  answering  the  true  design  and  purport  of  God's 
judgments,  does  nothing  else  but  defeat  both  their  meaning  and 
use.  I  deny  not,  but  that  some  kind  of  calamities  have  so  plain 
a  respect  to  some  kind  of  vices,  that  one  may  even  read  the  «m 
in  the  punishment  consequent  upon  it.  Thus,  extravagance  is 
often  punished  by  extreme  poverty,  intemperance  by  diseases, 
and  a  dissolute  life  by  an  untimely  end  :  but  these,  and  the  like, 
are  rather  the  natural  effects  of  vice,  than  judgments  of  Gk>d 
upon  it. 

There  may  be  also  some  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  a 
punishment,  as  in  that  of  Adoni-bezek,  where  the  exact  resem^ 
blance  of  XhepenaUy  to  the  crime  may  point  out  to  us  that  the 
finger  of  Ood  was  in  it.  But  such  cases  are  very  rare;  and 
when  they  do  happen,  we  must  first  know  for  certain,  that  the 
person  has  been  reaDy  guilty  of  such  or  such  crimes,  before  we 
can  justly  draw  the  parallel:  and  then  the  observation  is  of 
little  use  to  us ;  because  plain  undisputed  iniquities  do  not  want 
any  special  notices  from  heaven  for  a  warning  against  them; 
while  we  have  the  law  of  nature,  and  Divine  revelation,  to  do  it 
more  effectually. 

The  result  of  what  hath  been  now  said  is,  that  we  learn  to  be 
modest  and  cautious,  as  to  the  naming  or  specifying  any  parti- 
eular  sins  as  the  causes  of  God's  judpmenis  upon  other  men. 
Specify  your  aum  sins  if  you  please,  or  if  you  can,  in  such  cases : 
but  as  to  others^  be  content  to  lay  the  charge  upon  sin  in  genend; 
and  then,  considering  that  we  all  have  sinned,  the  use  and 
application  of  Chxl's  judgments  upon  others  will  be  brought  home 
to  ourselves,  and  will  be  an  incitement  to  us  to  repent  and 
reform ;  lest  we  also  suffer  for  our  sins,  as  others  in  our  sight 
have.  I  have  thus  finished  part  only  of  what  I  intended  from 
the  text:  the  remainder  (God  willing)  shall  be  despatched 
another  time. 


SERMON    VIII. 

The  Case  of  passing  Judgment  concerning  Calamities 
examined :  what  Kind  of  Judgment  on  such  Occasions 
is  innocent  and  Jtist  ascertained ;  and  the  ctdpable 
eoftremes  noted  and  censured. 

The  Second  Sermon  on  this  Subject. 


Luke  xiii.  2,  3. 

And  Jesus  ansijcering  said  unto  them^  Sujjpose  ye  that  these  Gali- 
Icsans  were  sinners  above  all  the  GalilcBans,  because  they  suffered 
such  things  f 

I  tell  you,  Nay :  bttt^  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likemse  perish. 

In  a  former  discourse  upon  these  words,  after  shewing  the 
occasion  and  the  design  of  them,  I  proposed  to  treat  of  three 
particulars,  as  here  follows  : 

I. 

To  observe  what  kind  of  reflections  may  be  just  and  proper 
when  any  calamities  befall  our  neighbours.  And  here  I  inti- 
mated that  we  may  reasonably  think,  or  say,  that  the  calamities 
come  from  Ood,  and  that  they  are  sent  on  the  account  of  sin ; 
inasmuch  as  all  men  are  sinners,  and  all  visitations  have  respect 
to  sin  in  one  view  or  other ;  either  to  original  or  actual  sin ; 
either  to  past  or  present ;  either  to  our  oum  sins  or  the  sins  of 
others,  or  to  both. 

II. 

In  the  second  place,  I  proposed  to  take  notice  of  the  extremes 
or  excesses  which  many  are  apt  to  run  into  in  judging  their  suf- 
fering neighbours,  in  loading  the  unfortunate  beyond  measure. 
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One  is,  the  charging  them  with  some  particular  sin  or  sins,  and 
pretending  to  be  positive  and  peremptory,  that  their  afflictions 
were  a  judgment  of  God  upon  them  on  that  special  account. 
And  here  I  endeavoured  to  shew  the  rashness,  fofly,  and  un- 
oharitableness  of  thus  judging  others  ;  since  we  have  no  warrant 
for  doing  it,  nor  can  we  do  it,  except  in  very  rare  and  particular 
cases,  with  any  truth  or  certainty. 

The  other  excess  which  I  mentioned,  and  barely  mentioned,  is 
the  drawing  uncharitable  conclusions  from  greater  sufferings  to 
greater  sins ;  as  if  they  that  are  most  afflicted  must  of  conse- 
quence be  the  most  guilty  of  any,  or  more  guilty  than  those  who 
escape.  The  folly  and  rashness  of  so  judging  is  what  I  now 
intend  to  set  forth  at  large,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  third 
particular;  namely, 

III. 

To  point  out  the  practical  use  and  application  of  the  whole. 

The  proposition  then  which  T  now  design  to  go  upon  is  this ; 
that  however  apt  men  may  be  to  imagine  that  the  greatest  suffer- 
ers  are  the  greatest  sinners  ;  yet  there  is  really  no  evident  reason 
for  making  any  such  inference,  no  truth  or  justice  in  drawing 
such  a  conclusion;  but  that,  generally,  all  such  reasoning  is 
precarious,  false,  groundless,  and  often  very  presumptuous,  as  it 
is  ill-natured  and  uncharitable.  Our  blessed  Lord's  design  in 
the  text  was  chiefly  to  rectify  this  common  mistake,  and  to  cor- 
rect that  censorious  humour.  "  Suppose  ye,"**  says  our  Lord  to 
the  Jews,  '^  that  these  Galilseans  were  sinners  above  all  the 
"  Galilseans,  because  they  suffered  such  things?  I  tell  you,  Nay:" 
for  ye  who  have  escaped,  and  have  not  suffered  as  they  have 
done,  may  notwithstanding  be  as  great  or  greater  sinners  than 
they  were :  and  therefore  it  is  but  just  to  intimate,  by  way  of 
caution  and  warning  to  you,  that,  "  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall 
"  all  likewise  perish.**  Now,  in  order  to  shew  that  there  is  no 
just  reason  or  consequence  in  arguing  this  way  from  sttfferings  to 
Mfw,  from  greater  sufferings  to  greater  sins,  I  shaD  proceed  by 
several  steps  and  degrees,  as  follows : 

I.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  religious  and  righteous  men  are 
often  grievously  afflicted :  in  which  case  it  is  most  evident,  that, 
though  they  may  and  do  deserve  as  great  temporal  afflictions  as 
can  be  laid  upon  them  ;  yet  they  do  not  deserve  them  more^  nor 
so  much^  as  those  worse  men  that  escape.  God,  for  many  wise 
reasons,  may  sometimes  punish  good  men  in  this  life,  and  spare 
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the  ungodly.  The  sins  of  the  farmer^  being  of  a  smaller  size» 
may  be  purged  away  by  temporal  calamitiee ;  while  the  greater 
tranBgressions  of  the  latter  are  reeerved  for  an  after  reckoning, 
a  more  solemn  and  dismal  account.  Qood  men  may  retain  some 
blemishes,  which  want  to  be  washed  away  in  the  baptism  of 
a£9iction8 :  they  may  be  appobted  to  pass  through  a  puigatory 
in  this  life,  (the  only  purgatory  that  we  Protestants  know  of,) 
that  so  they  may  go  away  the  more  refined  and  purified  to  a 
better. 

Or  Grod  may  sometimes  serve  the  interest  of  his  Church,  and 
set  forth  the  power  of  his  grace,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  true 
religion,  by  the  sufferings  of  good  men ;  which  is  the  case  of 
martyrs  or  confessors,  who  have  been  persecuted  for  righteoua- 
ness'  sake :  or  he  may  see  good  to  afflict  them  for  a  trial  and 
proof  of  their  sincerity  and  constancy ;  or  to  draw  them  more 
and  more  off  from  the  world,  and  so  much  the  nearer  to  himself, 
to  improve  their  virtues,  and  to  raise  their  devout  affections ; 
that  so  arriving  to  a  nobler  height  of  perfection  in  this  world, 
they  may  at  length  be  qualified  for  the  more  glorious  reward. 
It  is  very  certain  therefore,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  infer 
from  any  man's  afflictions,  that  he  is  foorm  than  others ;  since, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  he  may  be  really  better.  It  was  very 
unjust  and  uncharitable  in  Job^s  three  friends,  to  chaige  him 
with  hypocrisy,  and  heinous  but  unknown  crimes,  on  account 
only  of  the  calamitous  state  they  had  found  him  in.  Their 
groundless  surmises  were  extremely  provoking  and  grating  to 
the  good  man  in  his  troubles,  and  were  more  afflicting  to  him 
than  his  other  sufferings.  He  had  reason  to  say,  as  he  did  at 
that  time,  to  them, ''  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all^''  For 
besides  the  ill-nature  and  ill  manners  of  applying  sharp  rebukes, 
where  the  softest  lenitives  had  been  more  proper,  there  was 
neither  truth  nor  soberness  in  the  reasonings  they  made  use  of. 
For  who  knows  not  that  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence 
follow  a  different  rule  from  what  they  supposed  in  the  case  before 
them ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  noted  or  more  certain  in  history 
or  observation,  than  that  calamities  sometimes  fall  upon  very 
good  men ;  and  in  public,  general  visitations,  are  often  common 
both  to  good  and  hadf  Besides  the  instance  of  Job,  there  is 
another  stiU  plainer,  and  every  way  unexceptionable.     You  will 

^  Job  zvi.  a. 
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apprehend  I  mean  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  had  no  sin, 
but  yet  went  through  great  variety  of  the  most  painful  and 
Ignominious  sufferings*  The  Jews,  who  crucified  him,  laid  hold 
of  that  afterwards,  as  a  pretence  for  rejecting  him.  They  would 
not  believe  that  GkKl  should  permit  an  innocent  person  to  die  in 
a  manner  so  infamous.  They  made  his  sufferings  an  argument 
for  charging  him  with  guilt;  rashly  concluding,  that  he  lived 
not  the  life  of  a  righteous  man,  since  he  died  the  death  of  a 
malefactor.  They  had  forgot  what  many  of  the  wisest  and  best 
of  their  ancestors,  their  own  prophets,  had  suffered,  of  like  kind 
before ;  and  what  the  same  prophets  had  foretold  of  the  afflicted 
state  of  the  promised  Messiah.  However,  from  this  instance 
we  may  plainly  learn,  that  the  greatest  suffering  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  clearest  innocence;  and  that  th^efore  we 
cannot  safely  conclude  merely  from  sufferings,  that  any  man  is 
a  sinner  at  all,  much  less  that  he  is  a  greater  sinner  than  others 
who  escape.     But, 

2.  Suppose  we  certainly  knew  that  any  person  who  is  under 
trouble,  or  who  has  remarkably  suffered,  and  died  by  the  hand 
of  God,  had  been  a  wicked  and  ungodly  man ;  yet  we  cannot 
justly  conclude  that  he  was  at  all  worse  than  many  who  had  not 
so  suffered.  For  in  some  cases  it  may  be  an  argument  rather  in 
his  favour,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  so  bad  as  others :  and  in  no 
case^  as  I  conceive,  will  it  prove  him  to  have  been  wwm  than 
many  who  escape.  Both  these  articles  may  be  demonstrated  in 
such  a  way,  as  may  give  reasonable  satisfaction. 

First,  I  observe,  that  in  some  cases  the  afflictions  which  a  bad 
man  suffers  may  be  an  argument  in  his  favour,  as  affording  a 
probable  presumption  that  he  is  not  so  had,  but  rather  letter^ 
than  those  who  escape.  When  God  punishes  sinners  in  this 
life,  he  either  does  it  for  the  amendment  of  the  sinner  himself, 
by  such  afflictions  as  do  not  touch  his  life ;  or  he  does  it  for  a 
terror  and  warning  to  other  sinners,  which  may  be  compassed 
either  way,  either  in  cutting  him  off  by  an  untimely  end,  or  by 
lengthening  out  his  life  in  pain  and  misery.  Now,  I  say,  when 
Gh>d  punishes  a  sinner,  in  such  a  way  as  affects  not  his  life,  with 
a  view  to  his  amendment,  (whether  it  be  by  extreme  poverty  or 
disgrace,  or  bodily  hurts  or  diseases,  or  whatever  else  it  be,)  in 
these  cases  it  may  serve  for  an  argument  in  his  favour,  to  prove 
that  he  is  somewhat  better  than  many  others  that  are  spared* 
For  Ood,  who  sees  into  the  hearts  of  all  men,  may  know  what 
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effect  his  visitation  will  have  upon  him;  and  may  therefore 
mercifully  mark  him  out  for  sufferings,  as  foreseeing  of  what  use 
they  will  be  towards  the  bringing  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sins,  and 
to  a  serious  repentance :  whereas  others,  who  are  more  hardened 
in  their  vices  and  follies,  he  may  totaDy  reject  as  past  cure;  and 
so  may  let  them  go  on  and  prosper  for  a  time,  till  death  comes 
and  brings  them  a  summons  to  a  higher  and  more  dreadful 
visitation.  From  hence  then  it  is  evident,  that  such  afflictions 
as  are  sent  for  the  amendment  of  the  sinner  are  an  argument, 
so  far,  in  his  favour,  as  to  signify  that  he  is  not  incurable ;  and 
are  a  token  of  Ood's  kindness  to  him,  more  than  to  other  sinners 
who  are  permitted  to  escape.  Conformable  to  this  reasoning  is 
that  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  "  Whom  the  Lord 
*'  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
''  ceiveth  :'*  and, ''  If  ye  endure  chastening,  Gk>d  dealeth  with  you 
''  as  with  sons  :^  and  a  little  lower,  "  But  if  ye  be  without  chas- 
"  tisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers^  then  are  ye  bastards,  and 
''  not  sons^^.'"  It  is  to  the  same  purpose  that  our  Lord  himself 
speaks  by  the  Evangelist  St.  John  in  the  Revelations ; ''  As  many 
''  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten^^.''*  And  there  are  other  texts 
of  Scripture,  which  I  forbear  to  mention,  declaring  the  same 
thing.  Seeing  therefore  that  afflictions,  when  intended  for  the 
amendment  of  a  sinner,  are  really  tokens  of  God's  love,  and  indi- 
cations of  his  favour  towards  them ;  it  is  very  manifest,  that  such 
afflictions  are  so  far  from  proving  them  to  be  more  guilty  than 
other  sinners  who  escape,  that  they  rather  prove  the  quite  con- 
trary ;  as  intimating  some  remains,  at  least,  of  goodness  in  them, 
on  which  account  they  may  be  reasonably  thought  heUer  men 
than  those  that  are  spared.    So  much  for  the  first  case. 

I  am  next  to  shew  that  afflictions,  whatever  they  be,  do  in  no 
case  whatever  prove  the  man  so  visited  to  be  worse  than  all 
others  who  are  permitted  to  escape.  Let  us  suppose  (what 
perhaps  is  very  rarely  done)  that  a  sinner  falling  under  the  just 
vengeance  of  Ood,  and  sealed  up  for  destruction,  is  immediately 
punished  by  sudden  deaths  or  in  some  other  more  grievous  way, 
not  in  order  to  his  amendment,  but  for  a  terror  and  example, 
for  others  to  take  warning  by.  Let  us  consider  now,  whether 
even  in  this  case  the  judgment  so  sent  proves  the  man  to  have 
been  a  greater  sinner  than  others  that  are  spared.     I  humbly 

«  Hcb.  xii.  6,  7,  8.  «*  Rev,  iii.  19. 
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conceive  it  does  not.  For  when  many  sinners  are  equally  guilty, 
it  inay  suffice  to  punish  a  few  only^  for  a  warning  to  the  rest : 
not  because  others  do  not  deserve  the  like  vengeance,  but  because 
God  is  willing  to  spare  some^  in  order  to  bring  them  to  repent- 
ance, if  possible^  by  such  terrible  examples  before  their  eyes :  or 
if  they  take  no  warning,  nor  repent  in  time,  the  like  judgments 
may  overtake  them  also,  even  in  this  life ;  or  they  are  reserved 
for  a  much  severer  doom  in  a  world  to  come.  Thus  does 
Almighty  God,  in  his  all-wise  dispensations,  temper  his  judg- 
ments and  his  mercies  together.  He  does  not  cut  of  all,  that, 
if  possible,  he  may  save  same :  he  does  not  spare  aU^  because  none 
would  then  be  brought  to  repentance;  but  wickedness  would 
triumph  uncontrolled,  while  no  check  is  given  to  the  most  daring 
impieties. 

But  here,  perhaps,  you  might  ask,  Why  should  such  or  such 
sinners  be  singled  out  for  examples,  rather  than  others,  and 
refused  the  privilege  of  a  longer  time  to  repent  in,  if  they  were 
not  greater  and  more  grievous  sinners  than  the  rest  \  To  which 
I  answer : 

First,  Supposing  them  to  have  been  all  equally  guilty,  (which 
was  indeed  the  supposition  I  have  proceeded  upon,)  yet  it  might 
be  necessary  to  cut  off  somsy  and  some  rather  than  aU:  and,  in 
such  a  case,  God  might  choose  to  single  out  such  as  he  saw 
proper  to  animadvert  upon,  while  his  mercy  is  free  to  pass  by 
others. 

But  further,  it  should  be  considered,  that  those  who  are 
spared,  except  they  repent,  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  those 
who  have  already  suffered :  their  judgment  is  respited  only,  and 
deferred  for  a  time,  to  fall  the  heavier  at  the  last:  so  that 
though  they  have  some  favour  shewn  them,  in  being  spared  so 
long,  they  have  the  more  to  account  for ;  and,  without  repent- 
ance, will  at  length  pay  dear  for  their  privilege. 

But  I  must  add,  thirdly,  that,  supposing  the  offenders  not  to 
be  equally  guilty,  yet  Grod  may,  if  he  pleases,  and  very  justly  too« 
cut  off  the  best  first,  and  spare  the  tDorst^  for  two  very  plain 
reasons :  one^  because  the  best  may  sufficiently  deserve  it,  and  God 
may  do  as  he  pleases :  the  Uher^  because  that,  if  it  were  his 
constant  method  always  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  worst  first, 
many  would  be  thereby  encouraged  to  go  on  in  their  sins,  as  long 
as  they  should  imagine  there  were  yet  any  men  left  alive  more 
tricked  than  themselves.     And  now  considering  how  apt  most 
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are  to  judge  favourably  of  themselves,  and  very  hardly  of  others 
in  comparison  ;  such  a  thought  as  that  would  be  of  very  perni- 
cious influence  to  many^  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to 
presumption,  and  a  bar  to  amendment.  Divine  wisdom  there- 
fore has  fixed  no  such  certain  rule  as  that  of  punishing  the 
greatest  offenders  before  others;  but  reserves  to  himself  the 
liberty  of  taking  vengeance  upon  offenders  in  general,  whether 
more  or  less  guilty.  The  result  then  of  all  is,  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  conclude,  in  any  case  whatever^  that  those  who  have 
suffered  mast  were  greater  sinners  than  many  others  who  have 
been  spared. 

The  sum  then  of  what  I  have  been  advancing  upon  the  present 
argument  is  this :  I  have  shewn  that  afflictions  or  calamities  are 
often  sent  upon  innocent  and  righteous  men;  and  that  there- 
fore, in  the  general,  there  is  no  certain  consequence  to  be  drawn 
from  greater  sufferings  to  greater  sins,  I  have  further  shewn, 
that  when  we  are  certain  that  the  sufferers  were  or  are  wicked 
men ;  yet,  as  their  afflictions  may  be  intended  for  their  amend- 
ment, those  very  afflictions  are  an  argument  of  their  comparative 
innocency,  and  that  they  are  not  altogether  so  wicked  or  despe- 
rate as  other  sinners  who  are  spared.  I  have  further  put  the 
case^  that  their  punishments  are  not  intended  for  their  amend- 
ment, but  for  their  excision  and  utter  destruction;  and  have 
shewn  notwithstanding,  that,  even  on  that  supposition,  there 
will  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing  or  judging  that  they 
have  been  greater  sinners  than  many  others  who  have  hitherto 
escaped.  So  that  in  all  views,  and  upon  all  suppositions,  it  will 
be  uncharitable  and  rash  judging  to  condemn  others  as  being 
sinners  above  all  men,  on  account  only  of  the  sufferings  they  have 
run  through  in  this  world.  It  is  a  false  rule  of  judging,  which 
neither  Scripture  nor  reason  nor  observation  countenances; 
but  which  ought  to  be  corrected,  or  entirely  laid  aside  for  the 
iniquity  there  is  in  it,  and  because  of  the  pernicious  effects  and 
influences  flowing  from  it.  For  the  very  end  and  design  which 
men  have  in  judging  so  severely  of  others^  is  nothing  else  but  to 
speak  peace  to  themselves.  They  load  the  sufferers  most  unmer- 
cifully, only  for  fear  of  suspecting  it  should  be  their  own  turn 
to  suffer  next.  They  take  all  imaginable  pains  to  distinguish 
themselves  off,  that  they  may  have  no  concern  in  what  befalls 
others^  and  may  apprehend  no  danger  to  themselves  from  it. 
With  these  views  they  magnify  the  guilt  of  those  that  sufifer  to 
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the  utmost,  and  comfort  themselves  with  flattering  thoughts  of 
their  own  comparative  innocency.  While  they  are  thus  minded, 
the  judgments  of  Ood  upon  others  they  never  apply  to  themsehes : 
they  throw  them  off  as  things  foreign  and  of  no  concernment ; 
looking  upon  them  only  as  extraordinary  occurrences  to  talk  of, 
and  to  pass  their  verdict  or  their  censure  upon  ;  and  not  as 
feaminffs  sent  from  above,  to  call  them  off  from  their  evil  ways, 
and  to  lead  them  to  repentance.  Having  seen  what  ill  effects 
and  abuses  arise  from  this  perverse  humour  of  censuring  the 
miserable,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  third  and  last  particular, 
which  is, 

III. 
To  point  out  the  true  use  and  application  of  the  whole ;  shew- 
ing what  we  are  to  think,  and  how  it  becomes  us  to  behave, 
when  any  remarkable  calamities  come  upon  others. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  right  and  just  to  look  up  to 
God,  as  the  author  and  conductor  of  all  occurrences;  and  to 
believe  that  no  misfortune  or  disaster  happens^  but  by  his  di- 
rection or  permission ;  and  that  when  he  either  directs  or  per- 
mits second  causes  to  afBict  any  man,  he  does  it  for  the  ends 
of  discipline,  either  to  correct  sins  past,  or  to  prevent  future. 
Every  affliction  whatever  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  some  respect 
and  reference  to  sin.  Thus  far  the  Jews  themselves  soberly 
reasoned  in  the  case  of  the  Galiteans,  without  rebuke  from  our 
Lord ;  yea,  with  his  tacit  approbation.  The  Galilseans  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  God,  and  suffered  justly;  for  they  were  sinners, 
though  not  the  greatest  of  sinners.  And  thus  may  we  truly  and 
safely  judge  of  any  person  whatever,  when  visited  by  the  afflict- 
ing hand  of  Gtod. 

2.  The  next  step  we  are  to  advance  to  is,  to  consider  that  the 
Divine  judgments  or  visitations  are  not  sent  on  account  only  of 
the  unhappy  sufferers,  but  are  intended  as  useful  lessons  or 
salutary  warnings  to  the  bystanders ;  to  as  many  as  see  them, 
or  hear  of  them,  or  otherwise  observe  them :  so  that  we  are  not 
to  think  we  have  done  what  is  sufficient  upon  those  occasions, 
tiU  we  have  duly  considered  how  far  our  neighbour's  calamity 
may  be  conceived  to  affect  us,  and  what  use  and  improvement 
we  may  draw  out  of  it.  It  was  in  this  article,  chiefly,  that  the 
Jews  were  deficient  with  respect  to  the  case  of  the  Galilseans. 
They  considered  the  thing  as  a  piece  of  news,  affording  them 
matter  for  discourse  and  barren  speculation ;  but  they  took  no 

L  1  7, 
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oare  to  apply  or  bring  it  home  to  themselves,  by  any  self-refleo- 
tions.  The  Galilseans  (they  would  say)  have  felt  the  Divine 
vengeance;  wicked  wretches,  most  certainly,  or  else  they  had 
fared  better.  They  were  severely  handled ;  but  GK>d  is  just, 
and,  without  all  question,  they  had  their  deserts.  What  a  com- 
fort is  it  to  us,  that  we  have  been  better  men  than  they  were, 
and  so  have  come  to  no  misfortune,  as  they  have  done !  Such 
were  the  reasonings  or  reflections  of  the  Jews  on  that  occasion ; 
never  considering,  that  the  judgment  upon  the  Galilseans  was  a 
warning  to  them ;  who^  though  they  had  not  yet  been  felUmy- 
suffisrers  with  them^  were  however  no  better  than  feUow-crimi- 
nab.  It  became  them  not  therefore  to  insult  over  the  miserable, 
and  to  charge  them  beyond  measure,  when  they  ought  rather  to 
have  spared  them,  and  to  have  turned  the  satire  and  invective 
upon  themselves.  When  God's  judgments  are  sent  abroad^  the 
^tnhfibitants  of  the  earth  should  learn  righteousness,  and  be  led 
to  repentance.  They  should  look  upon  them  as  matters  of 
public  and  common  concern,  in  which  all,  more  or  less,  are 
interested,  and  have  their  use  to  make  of  them.  We  should 
never  think  that  we  have  rightly  and  duly  comment'Cd  upon  the 
Divine  judgments  that  are  before  our  eyes,  till  we  have  applied 
them  in  a  proper  manner  to  oursehes^  and  have  made  a  suitable 
use  and  improvement  of  them. 

3.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  to  bring  these  general  principles  down 
to  particular  cases,  we  may  next  consider  how  to  improve  and 
turn  to  our  use  such  special  instances  as  we  may  happen  to  meet 
with.  Suppose  some  calamities  to  fall  upon  righteous  and  good 
men,  or  whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  such :  the  use  we  > 

are  to  make  of  it  is,  to  stand  in  awe,  and  to  humble  ourselves  I 

before  Gk»d.  For  *^  if  judgment  begin  at  the  house  of  God,^ 
and  ''  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,'^  (that  is,  preserved,) 
"  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  <^r 

If  afflictions  fall  upon  unrighteous  and  sinful  men,  yet  judge 
not  the  more  hardly  of  them  upon  that  account,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  Let  it  be  an  argument  to  us,  that  God  has  not  yet 
given  them  up  as  abandoned  and  desperate,  while  he  keeps  them 
under  discipline,  and,  as  it  were,  holds  the  rod  over  them.  At 
the  same  time  be  assured,  that  his  chastising  a  few  only,  is 
intended  as  an  example  and  warning  to  all,  inasmuch  as  all  are 
sinners,  more  or  less :  and  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  now 
c  I  Pet.  iv.  17, 18. 
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given  you^  of  learning  instructions  from  the  sufferings  of  ot^ 
men,  rather  than  from  your  oton ;  growing  wiser  and  better  by 
their  misfortunes,  and,  as  it  were^  at  their  expense ;  and  reaping 
the  same  benefit  wliich  they  may  do  from  it^  but  without  their 
pain  and  uneasiness.  If  there  be  any  way  of  averting  God^s 
judgments  from  our  own  doors,  and  rendering  them  in  a  manner 
unnecessary  to  us,  it  is  to  be  done  by  regarding  and  reverencing 
them  before  they  come  at  us,  and  by  making  the  same  use  of 
them,  while  resting  upon  others  only,  as  we  should  incline  to  do, 
when  brought  upon  ourselves.  Let  the  sight  and  sense  of  Gknl's 
afflicting  hand  upon  our  fellow-criminals  teach  us  humility  and 
godly  fear,  and  move  us  to  repentance  and  good  works.  Instead 
of  censuring  and  loading  them,  (which  becomes  us  not,  and  can 
do  us  no  good,  but  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,)  let  us  rather 
choose  to  censure  and  correct  our  own  lives,  to  humble  ourselves 
before  Gh>d,  to  look  into  our  many  sins  and  failings,  and  to 
amend  the  same  with  all  due  care  and  exactness^  and  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  making  a  right  use  and  improvement  of  God^s 
visitations  upon  others,  to  his  glory,  and  to  our  own  happiness 
now  and  ever. 


SERMON   IX. 

The  Nature  and  Kinds  of  Sins  of  Infirmity. 

The  First  Sennon  on  this  Subject. 


Matthew  xxvi.  41. 
The  spirit  indeed  is  toiUing^  btU  ths  flesh  is  weak, 

1 HESE  are  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  his  drowsy  dis- 
ciples. It  was  the  night  before  his  Passion,  a  night  which  he 
himself  spent  in  prayer  and  watching,  and  he  had  entreated  his 
disciples  to  tarry  and  watch  with  him.  But  their  hearts  were 
dull  and  their  eyelids  heavy;  and,  notwithstanding  all  their 
best  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  sleep  stole  upon  them,  and 
overcame  them.  Hereupon,  their  indulgent  Master,  coming  to 
them,  thus  gently  rebuked  them :  "  What,  could  ye  not  watch 
"  with  me  one  hour  ?  Watxsh  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
'*  temptation.'^  Then  follows,  "  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
"  the  flesh  is  weak."  Which  words  I  understand,  with  the 
generality  of  interpreters,  as  spoken  in  the  way  of  kind  excuse 
or  mitigation  of  their  fault,  in  not  watching  at  a  time  when  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  done  it,  and  when  even  common  prudence 
required  it.  One  can  scarce  acquit  them  of  some  degree  of  neg- 
ligence and  want  of  respect  in  that  affair :  but  our  blessed  Lord 
was  pleased  to  put  the  mildest  and  most  candid  construction 
possible  upon  it.  The  night  was  far  spent;  sleep  stole  upon 
them  unawares ;  and  they  were  naturally  slow  and  heavy,  not 
apprehending  how  much  depended  upon  that  critical  juncture. 
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They  intended  no  affront  or  disrespect  to  their  Lord :  they  had 
a  true  and  real,  only  not  so  lively  and  vigorous  a  concern  for 
him^  as  they  ought  to  have  had.  Their  spirit  truly  was  witting, 
and  they  meant  weU ;  but  yet,  for  want  of  quicker  sentiments, 
they  failed  in  the  performance.  It  was  natural  infirmity  which 
prevailed  over  their  resolutions^  which  overpowered  their  very 
hearty  and  honest,  but  languid  endeavours.  ''  The  spirit"  truly 
was  "  willing,  but  the  flesh"  was  ''  weak.^ 

The  words  of  the  text  have  been  thought  to  express,  in  very 
proper  and  affecting  terms,  the  nature  or  essence  of  that  kind  of 
sins  which  we  call  sins  of  infirmity^  or  sins  of  human  frailty :  and 
it  is  under  this  general  view  that  I  now  design  to  consider  them, 
abstracting  from  the  particular  occasion  of  them.  In  discours- 
ing further,  my  design  is, 

I.  To  consider  whai  sins  are  properly  sins  of  in^firmity,  and 
what  not. 

II.  To  inquire  how  our  state  and  condition  to  God  wards  is 
affected  by  them. 

III.  To  shew  what  kind  of  management  on  our  part  may  be 
prudent  and  proper  in  regard  to  them. 

I. 
I  am  to  consider  what  sins  are  properly  sins  ofinHrmity, 
Their  general  nature  is  briefly  described  thus ;  that  they  are 
rather  weak  than  wUfid^  having  much  more  of  frailty  than  of 
wilfulness  in  them.  Something  of  wilfulness  they  must  have, 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  imputed  as  sins :  but  as  the  degree 
of  uMftdness  is  smaU  in  comparison,  and  the  frailty  so  much  the 
greater  ;  they  have  therefore  their  denomination  from  their  most 
prevailing  ingredient,  and  so  are  called  sins  of  infirmity.  They 
are  such,  as  by  a  very  accurate  caution  and  circumspection 
might  be  avoided  or  prevented,  and  therefore  they  are  sins :  but 
yet,  because  such  exact  caution  or  circumspection  is  but  rarely 
seen,  and  is  not  generally  to  be  expected,  therefore  it  is  that  the 
sins  of  that  kind  have  the  favour  of  being  numbered  among 
human  fraiUies.  They  are  a  kind  of  slips,  failings,  or  deviations^ 
issuing  from  an  honest  and  good  heart,  and  carrying  no  malice 
prepense,  xw}  premeditated  guile,  no  ill-meaning  in  them ;  harmless 
almost  as  to  the  m4xtter  of  them,  and  without  any  bad  design. 
They  are  owing  either  to  inadvertency^  forgetfulnessy  surprise^ 
strength  of  pcusion,  and  to  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  an  un- 
looked-for temptation.     But  this  general  description  of  them  will 
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not  be  so  instruotive  or  satisfactory  to  common  hearers  as  a 
particular  detail  may  be,  wlule  I  descend  to  special  cases  and 
instances,  which  is  what  I  now  intend. 

Sins  of  infirmity  then  may  be  branched  out  into  Aree  several 
sorts,  respecting  either  our  thoughts^  our  toords^  or  our  actions. 

I .  I  begin  with  the  first  of  them,  such  as  have  respect  to  the 
inward  thmght.  And  here  we  are  liable  to  offend  tioo  ways, 
either  in  not  thinking  as  we  ought  to  think,  or  in  thinking  as  we 
otight  not. 

Human  frailty  is  too  often  and  too  sadly  felt  in  what  concerns 
the  government  of  the  thoughts.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  often 
find  distraction,  and  wanderings,  and  deadness  at  his  prayers, 
private  or  public ;  but  public  more  especially,  as  we  there  meet 
with  more  objects  to  divert  the  eyes  and  to  turn  off  the  atten- 
tion. There  is  nothing  which  a  man  has  less  under  command 
than  his  own  thoughts  in  such  cases.  He  may  be  very  devout 
this  minute,  and  design  to  be  so  all  the  way  through,  and  yet  be 
quite  thrown  off  the  next  moment  without  observing  it  presently ; 
and  when  he  does  observe  it,  he  knows  not  how  it  came  to  him, 
but  that  it  is  like  his  waking  from  a  dream.  This  kind  of  non- 
attention,  or  absence  of  thought,  in  religious  exercises,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  sin,  (for  it  is  not  so  always,)  is,  generally  speaking,  a  sin  of 
infirmity,  and  no  more.  And  it  is  then  only  to  be  reckoned 
among  wilful  sins,  when  a  man  makes  a  hahit  of  it,  and  slothfuDy 
submits  to  it,  without  striving  against  it ;  or  when  it  carries  some 
contempt  of  the  service  with  it,  arising  from  some  vicums  principle 
of  the  mind. 

Besides  the  sin  of  infirmity  now  mentioned^  I  may  name  some 
others  reducible  to  the  same  head :  such  as  the  not  thinking  ofUn 
enough,  or  highly  enough,  of  Grod  and  his  good  providence ;  not 
having  him  constantly  in  our  thoughts,  nor  setting  him  before  our 
eyes ;  not  attending  to  his  calls,  not  regarding  his  judgments,  nor 
being  duly  thankful  for  his  mercies,  and  the  like.  As  to  omissions 
of  this  kind,  more  or  less,  we  offend  all :  and  such  offences,  we 
may  hope,  will  rise  no  higher  in  account  than  pitiable  infirmities. 

To  these  we  may  add,  the  not  thinking  how  to  lay  hold  o/'and 
to  improve  any  opportunities  we  meet  with  of  doing  good  in  the 
world ;  and  this  through  dulness,  through  inadvertency  or  forget^ 
fulness :  for  if  we  unlfuUy  and  designedly  let  slip  the  golden  op- 
portunity offered  us,  and  despise  the  invitation,  the  sin  is  then 
wilftdy  and  the  otteniie  presumptuous. 
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Among  sins  of  infirmity  belonging  to  this  head  may  be  reekoned 
some  kinds  of  unbdief,  as  both  belief  and  unbelief  Tespeet  the  in* 
ward  thauffhts  of  the  heart.  Want  of  faith  or  trust  in  God's 
words,  or  his  promises,  in  some  timorous  minds,  may  justly  pass 
for  a  sin  of  infirmity.  Such  was  the  sin  of  Zacharias^  in  doubt- 
ing of  the  truth  of  the  angel's  message  to  him ;  and  for  such 
unhelisf  of  his,  he  was  struck  dumb,  and  continued  so,  not  able 
to  speak  for  a  season.  Our  blessed  Lord  often  reproved  his 
disciples  for  the  lilce  uxint  of  faith  or  trusty  saying  unto  them, 
''  0  ye  of  little  faith,""  and  the  like.  Several  of  Ood's  true 
servants  under  the  Old  Testament  betrayed  sometimes  the  like 
diffidence  and  doubtfulness.  Moses,  in  his  excessive  shyness  and 
modesty,  durst  not  undertake  to  speak  before  Pharaoh,  though 
he  had  Ood's  commission  for  doing  it :  and  Jonas  the  Prophet 
discovered  the  like  tergiversation  and  backwardness  as  to  the 
errand  he  was  sent  upon  to  the  Ninevites.  These  are  instances 
of  human  frailty  in  men  otherwise  very  pious  and  religious. 
Thomas'^s  unbelief  was  somewhat  worse,  and  was  carried  further. 
It  was  a  strange  instance  of  obstinacy  to  resolve  to  believe  nothing 
but  what  he  should  see  and  feel.  This  fault  of  his  can  but 
hardly  come  under  the  head  of  infirmity;  except  it  were  because 
there  was  something  very  particular  in  the  temper  of  the  man, 
which  might  render  it  the  more  excusable  in  him.  But  Mary's 
want  of  faith  in  respect  to  our  Lord's  raising  up  her  brother 
Lazarus,  before  she  saw  it  done,  is  a  proper  instance  of  a  sin  of 
infirmity,  i^nd  fUls  under  this  head. 

Many  timorous  persons,  though  otherwise  very  religious  and 
devout,  are  apt  to  offend  in  this  kind ;  not  relying  upon  God's 
good  providence,  nor  reposing  their  trust  in  him  with  such  con- 
fidence as  they  ought.  They  despond  and  sink  down  in  the  day 
of  adversity  more  than  becomes  them  to  do ;  as  if  they  had  for- 
got  that  the  very  ''  hairs  of  their  heads  are  all  numbered  f*  or 
as  if  they  had  never  read,  that  not  so  much  as  a  "  sparrow  falleth 
''  to  the  ground,'^  but  by  the  order  or  with  the  permission  of  an 
all-knowing  Ood. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  considering  such  sins  of  infirmity  as  re- 
spect the  inward  thoughts,  in  such  cases  wherein  we  do  not  think 
as  we  ought  to  thini. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  same  head,  which  is,  the  fhint- 
ing  as  we  ought  not.  The  former  is  a  sin  of  omiseion  only,  iMs  of 
commtnum,  both  resting  in  the  mind.    When  we  are  thinking  of 
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this  world  on^,  suppose  in  prayer-iime^  or  90rmon4ime,  instead  of 
thinking  of  a  better^  as  most  of  us  are  apt  to  do :  this,  we  hope^ 
may  pass  for  a  m  of  infirmity  if  not  ekosen  by  us  nor  designedly 


Sometimes  profane^  hkupkmnout  thoughts  will  rise  up  in  men's 
minds :  but  if  they  be  chocked  as  soon  as  observed,  and  are  not 
conoentod  to,  they  are,  at  most,  no  more  than  sins  of  infirmity^ 
owing  generally  to  hodify  indigfositiono.  The  same,  I  say,  even 
of  unchaste  or  moKeiaus  thoughts^  if  they  are  only  short  and  tran- 
stents  which  abide  not^  which  do  not  gain  our  consent,  but  are 
condemned  by  us  as  soon  as  perceived ;  they  are  then  either  sins 
of  infirmity  only,  or  not  sins  at  all.  For  what  the  will  or  choice 
has  no  hand  in,  is  not  imputable  to  us  as  &  fault;  it  may  be  our 
misfortune.  The  first  risings^  the  first  dartings  of  a  thought  into 
the  mind,  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  our  fovoer:  we  are  mostly 
passive  in  them,  and  are  no  further  aecountahle  for  them,  than  as 
we  afterwards  make  them  ours  by  indulging  them,  and  taking 
pleasure  in  them :  then  indeed  such  evil  thoughts  become  crimes^ 
and  grow  up  from  infirmities  into  wUJvl  sins. 

Hhe  first  emotions  of  the  passions  are  as  little  in  our  power  as 
the  other.  A  sudden  fear  or  astonishment,  the  first  kindlings  of 
wrath  and  anger,  or  the  like :  these  a  man  cannot  help :  they 
come  upon  him  unawares,  and  take  him  by  surprise.  So  far  he 
is  innocent ;  and  if  they  dwell  with  him  a  little  time,  they  may 
amount  to  sins  of  infirmity :  but  if  they  are  further  indulged^  as 
if  anger,  suppose,  is  suffered  to  grow  into  rage,  or  to  settle  into 
malice,  it  then  becomes  wilful,  deadly  sin. 

Too  much  warmth  and  eagerness,  in  some  instances^  ib  a,  sin  of 
infirmity.  Such,  I  suppose,  was  Peter's  eagerness,  when  he 
drew  his  sword,  without  staying  for  his  Lord's  commission,  and 
smote  off  a  servant's  ear.  Perhaps  also  St.  Paul  was  too  warm 
and  eager  when  he  so  sharply  rebuked  the  high  priest,  correctr 
ing  himself  however,  presently  after,  and  making  an  apology  for 
what  he  had  said. 

Excessive  fondness,  in  some  cases,  is  another  instance  of  sins  of 
infirmity.  Fond  parents  especially  have  great  reason  to  hope 
that  their  partial  and  often  foolish  fondness  shall  pass  for  no 
worse ;  otherwise  they  would  many  times  have  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for.  David's  fondness  for  his  son  Absalom  was  very 
highly  extravagant,  and  such  as  is  not  to  be  justified  upon  any 
principle  of  religion  or  reason  :  nevertheless  it  must  admit  of  a 
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fair  excuse  upon  the  score  of  infirmiiy;  it  was  no  ioil/ul  sin. 
But  Eli's  indulgence  and  remissness  towards  his  sons,  whom  he 
as  a  magistrate  ought  to  have  corrected,  being  more  deUheraUy 
and  of  much  worse  tendency,  that  was  charged  upon  him  as  a 
heinous  erimey  and  both  he  and  his  posterity  remarkably  suffered 
for  it. 

To  this  head  I  may  refer  erednUtjf^  or  over-hasty  bdief,  as 
being  often  a  sin  ofinfirmitjf^  and  pertaining  only  to  the  mind. 
Many  an  honest  and  good  man  may  be  too  ereduhus  in  believing 
idle  stories  and  false  reports;  when  he  ought  to  be  upon  his 
guard.  Thus  the  man  of  God  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  the  lying  prophet  of  Bethel,  and  paid  dear  for  his  credulity ; 
though,  as  I  conceive,  his  sin  was  no  more  than  a  sin  of  in* 
firmity :  he  meant  well,  and  had  an  honest  mind. 

To  the  same  head  may  be  referred  ovsr  great  eareftUness,  or 
anxiety,  in  respect  of  worldly  things.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
much  of  this  kind  may  be  allowed  to  pass  among  our  pitiable 
faUings^  and  bear  no  harder  a  name  than  that  of  sins  of  infirmity. 
Martha,  a  very  good  woman  in  the  main,  was  yet  careful  and 
cumbered  about  many  things,  more  than  she  should  have  been ; 
and  she  received  a  gentle  rebuke  for  it  from  our  blessed  Lord. 
It  was  a  n»  to  be  so  over-careful  and  anxious  for  trifles,  to  the 
neglect  of  better  things :  but  she  did  not  consider  it ;  she  intended 
well,  and  thought  even  her  sister  to  blame  for  not  doing  as  she 
did,  though  she  was  much  better  employed. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  considering  sins  of  infirmity  as  reaching 
no  further  than  the  mind^  resting  in  thought  only.  I  proceed 
now  to  a  second  article,  or  head  of  discourse,  respecting  our 
speech. 

2.  Many  are  our  sins  of  infirmity  reducible  to  this  head  :  '*  If 
'*  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  roan,''  a 
very  saint  upon  earth,  as  St.  James  justly  observes^  But  where 
shall  we  find  such  a  person !  or  has  there  ever  been  such  an  one, 
our  blessed  Lord  only  excepted,  who  had  no  sin,  nor  was  "  guile 
**  found  in  his  mouth !"  Many  are  the  offences  of  the  tongue : 
our  greatest  comfort  is,  that  several  of  them  may  pass  for  frail- 
ties only;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  go  no  further. 
Moses,  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived,  stands  charged  in 
scripture,  as  one  speaking  ''  unadvisedly  with  his  lips^,"  in  an 

^  JamM  iii.  a.  ^  Psalm  cvi.  33. 
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affiur  of  high  consequence.  It  was  a  mulden  pamon  that  be- 
trayed him  into  it,  and  he  had  no  ill  meaning:  it  was  a  ein  of 
infirmiiy.  I  am  persuaded  that  even  Peter^s  denial  of  his  Lord 
was  rather  toeak  than  iMJiU:  he  was  eurprieed  into  it,  had  for- 
got himself,  and  had  not  yet  time  to  recollect.  He  had  a  very 
honest  heart,  and  had  courage  enough  even  to  fight  or  die  for  his 
Lord  at  another  time:  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  perceived  how 
meanly  he  had  behaved  in  denying  his  Lord,  he  was  sadly  struck 
with  it^  and  "  wept  bitterly"  for  it.  All  these  circumstances 
plead  in  his  favour,  and  make  his  sin  appear  rather  as  a  sin  of 
infirmity  than  apresumptwnM  sin, 

I  should  be  willing  to  hope  that  hasty^  heedless  swearing^  or 
taking  God's  name  in  vain,  in  those  who  had  unhappily  got  a 
habit  of  it  from  their  childhood,  may  be  but  a  sin  of  inftrmUyi 
for  some  time :  but  to  such  asperceitfe  it,  and  continue  it,  and  use 
not  all  proper  means  and  care  to  get  the  better  ofity  and  to  break 
the  evil  habit,  to  them  it  is  tmlfid  and  deadly  sin. 

Telling  of  lies  I  do  not  reckon  among  the  sins  of  infirmity  /  it 
is,  generally,  at  least,  a  voluntary^  chosen  thing :  but  varying  a 
little  from  strict  truth,  or  adding  to  it,  as  is  sometimes  done,  un- 
designedly, hastily,  forgetfully,  in  the  making  a  report,  if  it  be  in 
things  of  slight  consequence;  that  may  be  numbered  among  human 
frailties. 

Angry  and  passionate  speeches  may  mostly  fall  under  the  head 
of  infirmities:  but  bitter  invectives,  and  irritating,  injurious 
reflections,  made  in  cold  blood,  made  deliberately,  are  without 
excuse. 

There  are  sometimes  sharp  contentions  between  very  good 
men  and  very  good  friends,  where  both  sides  mean  well,  but 
differ  in  opinion  or  judgment.  Such  was  the  sharp  contenUon 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  recorded  Acts  xv,  in  which  Barna- 
bas appears  to  have  been  blamahle,  in  favouring  his  kinsman 
Mark  more  than  became  him  to  do,  where  the  public  interest  of 
the  Church  lay  at  stake :  but  this  was  his  infirmity;  and  even 
the  best  of  men  will  be  subject  to  human  frailties. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  offences  of  the  tongue, 
which  men  are  liable  to.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  talk  muck 
and  voeU:  great  talkers  offend  often;  and  they  who  say  the  iMt 
are  generally  the  most  innocent. 

Yet  there  may  be  a  fault  sometimes  in  being  too  reserved,  shy, 
and  silent:  as  when  a  man  neglects  to  exhort  or  reprove  his 
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neighbour,  afl  occasions  offer,  or  when  he  can  patiently  sit  by, 
and  hear  the  name  of  God  dishonoured,  or  an  innocent  absent 
man  abused,  without  opening  his  mouth  in  defence  of  either. 
Such  reservednesSy  in  some  cases,  may  rise  no  higher  than  a 
till  of  infirmity :  hut  for  the  m>08ipart,  we  nmy  more  justly  call  it 
a  fcilful  neglect;  betraying  meanness  of  spirit,  at  least,  or  some- 
thing worse. 

But  enough  hath  been  said  of  sins  of  infirmity,  so  far  as  relates 
to  speech. 

3.  I  come  now  in  the  third  place  to  the  most  material  article 
of  all,  which  concerns  our  outward  actions :  and  here  also  we  may 
offend  two  ways ;  either  as  neglecting  to  do  what  we  ouglU^  or  as 
doing  what  we  ought  not. 

Bins  of  infirmity  are  mostly  seen  in  our  manifold  omissions  and 
neglects,  either  forgetting  what  duties  are  incumbent  upon  us,  or 
performing  them  but  in  part.  Who  can  say  how  oft  he  offend- 
eth  in  this  kind  ?  Who  can  say  that  he  hath  acquitted  himself 
perfectly  in  every  instance  of  duty  towards  Qod  and  towards  his 
neighbour  I  to  his  king  or  to  his  country,  to  his  family  or  rela- 
tions, to  his  friends  and  to  his  enemies,  to  high  and  low,  to  rich 
and  poor,  to  every  man  he  has  any  relation  to  or  concern  with  I 
Hard  would  be  our  circumstances,  were  we  to  give  a  strict 
account  of  all  our  omissions ;  or  if  much  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  not  kindly  overlooked  by  an  all-merciful  God,  as  pitiable 
frailties.  Yet  let  not  any  man  set  light  by  omissions.  Wilful 
omissions  of  knoum  duties  are  toilful  and  presumptuous  sins :  and 
there  are  some  kinds  of  omissions  which  will  be  always  charged 
as  wilftUy  and  will  be  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven :  particularly,  if  we  omit  or  neglect  to  worship  God,  or  to 
do  good  to  man,  as  our  opportunities  and  abilities  permit.  If  we 
neglect  to  *'  feed  the  hungry,"  or  to  **  clothe  the  naked,"^  or  to 
"  visit  the  sick,''  or  to  "comfort  the  afflicted;''  our  blessed 
Lord  himself  hath  told  us,  that  we  shall  not  be  admitted  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  further,  if  we  neglect  or  omit  to 
"  forgive  our  enemies,"  we  can  have  no  forgiveness  at  the  hands 
of  God.  Briefly  then,  though  many  of  our  omissions  or  neglects 
amount  only  to  sins  of  infirmity ;  yet  there  are  sins  of  omission 
which  are  both  wilful  and  dangerous,  as  any  other  sins  are, 
and  which  will  admit  of  no  excuse  upon  any  pretence  of  human 
fraiUy, 

1  come  next  to  speak  of  sins  of  commission,  the  doij^  yrhsX  we 
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aught  net  to  do.  Sins  of  this  kind  are  mottfy  ftiifid :  but  Boms 
there  are  which  may  be  justly  looked  upon  as  iins  of  infirmity. 
Drunkenness  in  righteous  Noah^  <mce  anfy,  might  he  tk  sin  of 
infirmity.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  effects  of  wine :  he  had  not 
till  then  had  experience  of  it :  he  wm  overtaken  unawares,  and 
surprised  into  it.  I  know  not  whether  the  like  favourable  ex- 
cuse may  not  be  admitted  for  others  who  ma,j  once  unhappily 
fall  into  the  like  excess  unawares.  But,  generally  speaking,  as 
the  world  now  stands,  a  man  can  scarce  be  surprised  into  such 
excess,  or  overtaken  without  his  fault.  Many  perhaps  will 
say,  that  they  did  not,  or  do  not,  design  to  drink  so  far  as 
to  be  drunken:  that  may  be  true;  but  still  they  are  wilful 
sinners  and  drunkards,  for  not  designing  and  resolving  to  be 
constantly  sober^  and  for  not  using  the  proper  means  to  avoid  the 
temptation. 

Some  have  been  weak  enough  to  plead  human  frailty  even  for 
crying  and  scandalous  sins ;  such  as  fornication  or  aduUery^  or 
other  sinful  lusts :  but  all  such  pretences  are  vain.     Sins  of  that 
kind  never  are,  never  can  be,  committed  without  great  degrees 
of  mlftdness.     It  is  not  surprise  nor  inadvertency  which  brings  a 
man  into  the  commission  of  such  offences ;  but  they  are  chosen 
and  premeditated  sins,  and  a  man  is  drawn  into  them  through 
lust  and  wantonness,  by  several  steps  and  degrees,  wUhfuU  con- 
sent of  a  depraved  wHl.     Slight  offences  a  man  may  be  drawn 
into  by  surprise  or  incogitancy ;  but  hardly  into  the  great  ones. 
The  mind  starts,  and  conscience  generally  gives  the  alarm  before- 
hand, that  a  man  must  take  some  pains  with  himself,  generally* 
before  he  can  reconcile  himself  to  any  great  and  scandalous  vices. 
Such  offmces,  therefore,  are  not  sins  of  i'nfirmity^  but  they  are 
deliherate,  presumptuous y  damning  sins.   If  it  be  pleaded,  that  the 
object  is  inviting,  and  the  temptation  strong,  violent,  irresistible; 
that  is  just  such  a  plea  as  any  common  thief  or  robber  might 
make  for  invading  property  or  making  an  assault.     No  doubt 
but  that  such  persons  are  violently  tempted  to  commit  such  out- 
rages, or  they  would  not  do  them :  the  temptation,  probably,  in 
that  case,  is  stronger  than  in  the  other ;  for  a  thief  or  a  robber 
does  it  at  the  utmost  peril,  and  ventures  his  life  in  it;  whereas 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  fornication  or  adultery  were  as 
severely  prohibited,  and  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  men  of  pleasure  could  command  them- 
selves, and  resist  the  temptation :  but  they  are  encouraged,  after 
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they  have  laid  adde  the  fear  of  6od^  by  the  hopes  of  impunity 
from  man ;  and  then  being  got  above  restraint,  they  commit  all 
unoleanness  with  greediness. 

There  are  some  other  kinds  of  sins  for  which  human  infirmity 
is  sometimes  pleaded,  and  with  very  little  reason.  Acts  of 
hostility^  assaults,  beating,  striking,  wounding,  and  the  like.  It 
is  said  by  way  of  excuse,  that  they  were  provoked  to  it,  and  that 
flesh  and  blood  could  not  forbear  in  such  cases.  But  these  are 
pretences  only  of  vain  men,  who  have  not  yet  learned  any  thing 
of  Christian  meekness^  but  who  have  hearts  too  proud  and  stub- 
bom  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  Grospel.  /SVim  of  infirmity, 
properly  so  called,  are  sins  of  quite  another  kind  than  those  I 
have  now  mentioned.  Gk>od  men  run  sometimes  into  excessive 
warmth  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  or  execution  of  an 
office :  they  may  be  guilty  of  indiscreet  rigours,  and  push  things 
too  far ;  may  be  so  afraid  of  not  doing  enough,  that  they  will 
even  over-do,  and  be  too  officious  or  too  severe,  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  Christian  prudence,  and  doing  hurt,  when  they  in- 
tended good. 

These  and  other  the  like  indiscretions  of  good  men  are  properly 
sins  of  infirmity y  owing  to  inadvertency,  or  surprise,  or  to  some 
natureU  weakness  adhering  to  their  particular  temper,  complexion, 
and  constitution. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  every  intelligent  hearer  may  com- 
petently judge  which  are  sins  of  infirmity^  and  which  n(4:  and  I 
thought  it  of  moment,  to  be  as  distinct  and  particular  as  possible 
on  this  head,  to  prevent  mistakes ;  by  which  means  this  part  has 
been  drawn  out  into  a  greater  length  than  I  at  first  supposed ; 
and  I  have  no  room  left  for  tiM  tivo  other  articles  I  proposed  to 
treat  of.  I  shall  therefore  break  off  for  the  psesent,  and,  with 
your  good  leave,  defer  the  remainder  to  another  opportunity. 


SERMON  X. 

The  Nature  and  Kinds  of  Sins  of  Infirmity, 

The  Second  Sermon  on  this  Subject. 


Matthew  xxvi.  41. 
The  ipirit  indeed  is  wiUing^  hut  thejhsk  is  weak, 

IN  a  former  discourse  upon  this  text,  I  undertook  to  open  and 
explain  the  nature  of  eins  of  infinfiity ;  and  to  consider  the  most 
material  points  which  might  either  fall  within  the  subject  or 
relate  to  it :  and,  that  I  might  do  this  in  some  order  and  method, 
I  proposed  to  throw  the  substance  of  what  I  intended  into  three 
general  heads,  which  were  these  : 

I.  To  consider  what  kind  of  sins  are  properly  wm  ofif^brmUjf. 

II.  To  inquire  how  our  spiritual  state  and  condition  are  affected 
thereby. 

III.  To  shew  what  kind  of  management  on  our  own  part  may 
be  prudent  or  proper  in  regard  to  them. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  heads^  I  found  myself  obliged  to  be  so 
distinct,  large,  and  particular,  that  I  had  no  room  left  for  pro- 
secuting the  other  two,  I  considered  of  what  importance  it  might 
be  to  us,  to  distinguish  carefully  and  accurately  between  sins  of 
infirmity  and  presumptuoia  sins :  and  therefore  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  shew,  by  what  marks  and  tokens  we  may  readily  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other :  and  I  endeavoured,  further,  to  illus- 
trate the  several  cases,  as  they  came  to  be  mentioned,  by  chosen 
and  pertinent  examples  taken  out  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
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The  sum  of  what  I  advanoed  was,  that  the  essence,  or  distin- 
guishing character,  of  a  sin  of  infirmity  was  this :  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  some  law  of  God,  and  in  some  degree  wilful^  but  in 
a  much  greater  degree  tosak  and  pitiable.  It  must  be  in  some 
measure  voluntary^  to  make  it  sin :  and  it  must  be  in  a  much 
greater  measure  inooluntaryy  to  make  it  a  frailty.  Even  the 
best  of  men  have  their  defects,  their  failings,  and  infirmities,  and 
do  not  always  stand  upright.  They  have  either  some  flaw  in 
their  natural  temper,  or  some  weakness  in  their  judgment,  which 
betrays  them  often  into  slight  mistakes,  and  almost  innocent 
slips  in  life,  while  they  retain  a  very  honest  and  good  heart. 
They  lean  perhaps  a  little  too  much  toward  the  world,  and  their 
affections  are  not  altogether  so  raised  and  heavenly  as  they 
might  be  or  should  be.  They  sometimes  find  desertion  of  spirit, 
coldness  in  devotion,  and  flatness  in  holy  exercises:  they  are 
too  anxious^  fretful,  and  desponding,  in  the  day  of  adversity ;  or 
too  gay  and  too  much  alert  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity. 
Besides  this,  they  are  liable  to  sleepiness,  forgetfulness,  surprise, 
and  inadvertency;  either  through  the  hurry  and  confusion  of 
outward  accidents,  or  through  some  inward  disorder,  or  indis- 
position of  the  blood  and  spirits :  so  that  sometimes  they  come 
short  of  their  known  duty,  and  sometimes  they  exceed  and  go 
beyond  it;  not  observing  the  due  medium,  the  golden  mean 
between  the  two  extremes.  The  slips  or  deviations  of  this  kind 
are  what  Divines  call  sins  of  infirmity :  and  such  I  described  at 
large  under  my  first  heady  and  in  my  former  discourse.  I  pro- 
ceed now  secondly,  as  I  proposed, 

II. 

To  inquire  how  for  our  spirittial  state  and  condition  are  affected 
by  the  sins  of  this  kind.  They  do  not  eadude  a  man  from  the 
hmgdom  of  heaven :  they  do  not  fnU  him  out  of  a  state  of  grace,  or 
out  of  favour  with  Almighty  God.  This  may  be  proved  several 
ways,  both  from  Scripture  texts  and  from  the  reason  of  the  thing 
itself. 

I.  There  are  two  or  three  special  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
number  up  and  recite  such  particular  sins,  as  will  most  certainly, 
if  not  repented  of,  exclude  the  offenders  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

One  is  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  runs  thus :  ^*  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous 
"  shall  not  inherit  the   kingdom  of  God  ?  Be  not  deceived : 
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'*  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effinni- 
"  nate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor 
"  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners^  shaD 
''  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d>.^  To  the  same  purpose  speaks 
the  same  Apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians :  ''  Now  the 
''  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these ;  adulteiy, 
"  fornication,  undeanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
"  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
"  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like :  of 
"  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time 
''  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 
''  kingdom  of  Gfod^.*"  Now,  if  we  carefully  look  into  this  black 
catalogue  of  sins  which  exclude  a  man  from  heaven,  we  shall 
find  them  all  to  be  of  the  wiljut^  presumptuous  kind,  and  not  sins 
o/injirfnity.  They  are  all  sins  of  a  crying,  provoking  nature, 
whereof  the  injustice  and  wickedness,  with  respect  to  God  and 
man,  is  palpable:  and  they  are  such  as  men  do  not  commit 
merely  through  inadvertency,  incogitancy  or  surprise,  but  know- 
ingly, wilfully,  presumptuously,  against  the  light  of  reason  and 
revelation,  and  against  the  clearest  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

Of  the  same  kind  also  are  the  sins  of  omission  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  recites  or  points  to,  where  he  is  describing  the  sentence 
which  shall  pass  upon  the  ungodly  at  the  last  day.  "Then 
'*  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me, 
*'  ye  cursed,  into  everiasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
"  angels :  for  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat :  I 
'*  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
"  ye  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not :  sick,  and 
"  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not<^.'*  All  these  instances  are 
notorious  breaches  of  the  great  law  of  mercy  and  charity,  and 
such  as  a  man  cannot  be  guilty  of  without  knowing  that  he  is 
so,  and  designing  to  be  so.  To  deny  one's  bread  to  the  hungry, 
or  drink  to  the  thirsty,  or  clothes  to  the  naked,  is  inhuman  and 
cruel ;  and  is  such  a  sin  as  a  man  is  not  led  into  by  inadvertency, 
or  frailty,  or  surprise,  but  by  hard-heartedness,  selfishness, 
covetousness,  and  other  vile  affections.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
a  man's  refusing  to  visit  the  sick,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  or  to 
do  the  common  offices  of  humanity  and  courtesy  to  all  men. 

»  I  Cor.  vi.  9, 10.        ^  Gal.  v.  19,  20,  21.        «  Matth.  xxv,  41,  42,  43. 
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The  neglect  of  8Uoh  great  and  plain  duties  as  these  cannot  be 
extenuated  into  a  sin  of  infirmity ;  but  it  is  a  wilful^  presumptu- 
aus,  and  highly  culpable  neglect,  if  it  be  at  all. 

The  conclusion  therefore  which  I  am  aiming  at  from  all  is 
this :  that  sins  of  mere  infirmity  are  not  the  sins  which  either 
St.  Paul  or  our  blessed  Lord  refer  to,  as  excluding  men  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven :  they  are  quite  of  another  kind  from 
those  now  mentioned;  and  therefore  they  do  not  exclude  the 
person  from  a  state  of  grace,  but  are  consistent  with  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  and  so  are  not  mortal  or 
damning  sins.  They  are  the  spots  of  Gfod's  children,  such  as 
the  best  of  men  are  not  entirely  free  from,  though  they  are  not 
imputed  to  them.  ''In  many  things  we  offend  all,''  says  St. 
James^  chap.  iii.  verse  the  2nd.  He  could  not  mean  this  of  mlful, 
presumptuous  sins ;  for  of  such  St.  John  tells  us,  that  *'  he  that 
**  committeth  sin  is  of  the  deviH ;"  and  that  "  whosoever  is 
**  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin."  Bighteous  and  good  men 
do  abstain  consequently  from  wilful^  presumptuous  sins ;  other- 
wise they  would  not  be  righteous,  or  would  cease  to  be  so  for 
the  time :  but  still  they  are  guilty  of  many  slips,  failings,  and 
imperfections ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  only  that  "  we  offend  all." 
We  read  of  Zacharias  and  his  wife  Elisabeth,  that  "  they  were 
**  both  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments 
''  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless  i^  and  yet  that  very 
Zacharias  was  found  faulty,  in  not  believing  the  message  which 
an  angel  brought  him;  and  he  was  struck  dumb,  by  way  of 
punishment  for  his  unbeliefs.  That  is,  as  to  any  grievous,  pre- 
sumptuous  sins,  the  man  was  Nameless;  but  yet  he  was  not 
altoffether  or  absolutely  free  from  blame :  for  he  was  guilty  of  sin 
in  not  believing  the  angel,  but  it  was  a  sin  of  the  slighter  kind, 
a  sin  of  infirmity,  which  he  was  led  into  by  the  surprise  and 
suddenness  of  the  thing,  while  his  heart  was  sincere,  and  his  in- 
tentions honest  and  upright.  There  is  no  man  free  from  these 
slighter  sins,  called  sins  of  infirmity ;  and  if  God  should  be  ex- 
treme to  mark  them,  and  to  impute  them  to  us,  no  flesh  could 
be  saved.  But  the  Gospel  covenant  is  a  covenant  of  grace, 
which  makes  allowances  for  human  frailties,  and  does  not  charge 
them  upon  us  as  crimes  that  shall  make  a  breach  between  God 
and  us.     Though  we  both  live  and  die  with  these  infirmities 

^  I  John  iii.  8,  9.  ^  Luke  i.  6,  30. 
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about  U8,  and  with  these  sins  hanging  upon  us,  we  may  still  die 
in  his  favour,  and  be  admitted  into  heaven. 

Indeed,  the  Gospel  rule  is  a  most  perfect  rule,  requiring  and 
enjoining  every  virtue,  and  every  degree  of  virtue ;  and  to  fall 
short  of  it  in  any  instance,  with  any  degree  of  mlfulnem^  is  a 
sin :  but  then  the  Gospel  covenant  is  so  mild  and  merciful,  as  not 
to  exact  any  such  perfect.,  unainninff  obedience  of  us,  under  pain 
of  damnation :  neither  doth  God  expect  it  of  us,  that  we  should 
be  entirely  innocent  of  all  offences  whatever.  He  is  a  mereifid 
and  gracious  Grod,  knows  whereof  we  are  made,  and  rememben 
that  we  are  but  dust.  So  long  as  our  hearts  are  upright,  and 
we  use  our  best,  though  weak  and  imperfect  endeavours  to  please 
him,  he  is  so  good  as  to  accept  it  of  us,  and  to  pass  by  the  rest. 
If  we  have  but  a  prevailing  and  constant  love  of  God  in  our 
hearts,  abstaining  from  wilful,  presumptuous  offences,  (which  are 
inconsistent  with  such  love,)  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  receive 
us  as  innocenty  and  to  accept  us  m  righteous.  It  is  not  every 
slight  deviation  from  our  duty,  nor  every  failure  in  point  of  per- 
fection, that  can  separate  God  and  us,  while  our  hearts  are 
whole  with  him.  A  wise  or  good  man  will  not  break  with  his 
friend  for  every  offence,  for  a  hasty  word,  for  a  slight  affront  or 
disrespect,  for  some  indiscretion  in  conduct  or  frowardness  of 
temper,  for  some  remissness  or  tardiness  in  good  offices,  or  some 
neglects  and  failures  in  service ;  *'  but  for  upbraiding  or  pride, 
"  or  disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound,  (as  the  Wise 
"  Man  observes,)  every  friend  will  depart^.''  The  reason  is 
plain :  some  kind  of  offences,  of  a  slight  nature,  are  very  con- 
sistent with  true  and  hearty  affection,  and  are  therefore  no 
breaches  of  love  or  friendship:  but  others  betray  such  an 
alienation  of  affections,  or  such  intolerable  negligence  as  to  what 
the  laws  of  friendship  require,  that  it  is  highly  imprudent  or 
impracticable  to  keep  up  any  friendly  correspondence  longer.  In 
like  manner,  (to  compare  great  things  with  small,)  our  peace  or 
friendship  with  Almighty  God  may  very  well  consist  with  many 
indiscretions  on  our  part,  many  slips  and  failings,  whereby  we 
come  short  of  sinless  perfection :  but  if  we  offend  of  matieioitt 
wiekednessy  if  we  knowingly,  designedly,  presumptuously  transgress 
against  him,  then,  and  then  only,  is  our  peace  with  him  broken, 
and  the  alliance  dissolved ;  dissolved  I  mean  for  a  time,  or  till 

'  Ecclus.  xxii.  23. 
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we  return  and  repent :  for  true  repentance  will  reinstate  ub,  and 
reconcile  us  to  God,  even  after  wilful^  and  deliberate,  and  crying 
sins. 

But  to  return  to  our  point :  there  is  the  greatest  reason  and 
equity  imaginable  here  shewn  in  making  such  distinction  be- 
tween sins  of  infirmity  and  ddiheraie  sins :  because  this  is 
estimating  of  men  according  to  their  sincerity^  and  according  to 
the  turn  of  their  hearts,  of  which  God  alone  is  the  unerring 
judge^  and  which  he  has  chiefly  respect  to ;  because  indeed  the 
heart  is  the  principal  thing,  the  mind  is  the  man.  In  this  state 
of  weakness  and  darkness,  a  man  may  easily  be  conceived  to  fall 
into  several  errors,  or  slight  offences ;  though  at  the  same  time 
he  retains  a  prevailing  fear  of  God,  and  is  sincerely  endeavouring 
to  please  him  in  all  things.  Men  who  love  money  ever  so  well, 
may  yet  sometimes,  contrary  to  their  principle,  and  beside  their 
main  intention,  take  false  measures,  whereby  they  shall  suffer 
damage ;  or  may  not  be  sharp  enough,  or  sufficiently  diligent,  in 
taking  all  advantages  of  gain.  It  is  no  argument  that  a  man 
does  not  value  his  health,  if  he  accidentally  and  unwarily  either 
draws  distempers  upon  himself,  or  forgets  now  and  then  to  use 
the  means  proper  to  prevent  or  cure  them.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  no  argument  of  a  mane's  disregard  to  religion,  or  of  his  casting 
off  the  fear  or  love  of  God,  that  he  sometimes  unwarily  and 
indiscreetly  falls  short  of  his  duty,  or  is  not  altogether  so  careful 
and  punctual  in  his  religious  performances  as  he  might  have 
been.  God  will  wink  at  such  failures,  and  connive  at  such 
deviations,  well  knowing  that  men  are  men,  and  that  rineerity 
o/Ab  heart  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  required  or  exacted  of 
them. 

The  result  then  of  what  hath  been  said  under  this  head  is, 
that  sins  of  infirmity  are  very  consistent  with  a  tiaU  of  grace,  do 
not  break  our  peace  with  God,  nor  endanger  our  salvation.  But 
it  remains  still  thirdly, 

III. 

To  inquire  what  kind  of  conduct  or  management,  on  our  part, 
is  prudent  or  proper  in  regard  to  them.  As  to  which  I  may 
presume  to  say,  that  though  sins  of  infirmity  are  not  the  moet 
dangerous,  nor  in  their  nature  damning;  yet  it  concerns  us  highly 
to  repent  of  them,  and  to  pray  against  them,  and  to  labour  what 
we  can  to  he  free  from  them,  and  to  get  above  them. 

I .  I  say  it  concerns  us  to  rtpent  of  them,  that  is^  to  express 
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our  sorrow  and  oontrition  for  them,  and  to  humble  ourselTes 
before  God  on  the  account  of  them.  That  they  are  mw  is  sap- 
posed,  though  not  wilful  or  deliberate  sins  :  and  as  they  are  em^ 
they  will  stand  in  need  oi pardon;  and  if  they  need  jpareftm,  they 
will  also  require  repentance;  which  is  the  condition  on  which 
pardon  iapromisedf  and  by  means  of  which  it  will  be  given.  But 
then  the  question  is,  what  kind  of  repentance !  And  the  answer 
is,  a  general  repentance  may  suffice,  not  extending  to  evety 
particular:  nor  is  it  necessary  that  such  repentance  be  compleldy 
practical,  amounting  to  an  entire  ceeeation  from  the  sins  of  that 
kind.    Both  these  things  shall  be  explained  presently. 

First  I  say^  a  general  repentance  may  suffice.  We  need  not, 
we  cannot  be  particular  in  all  our  sins  of  infirmity :  "  Who  can 
''  tell  how  oft  he  oiTendeth  in  this  kind  t"  We  are  not  aware  fee- 
haps  of  one  half  or  a  tenth  part  of  our  fisulures ;  and  therefore 
cannot  particularly  repent  of  them :  and  even  those  which  we 
have  been  aware  of,  while  fresh  and  new,  yet  easily  slip  out  of 
our  memories ;  and  the  very  number  of  them,  as  they  happen 
daily  or  hourly,  is  much  too  great  to  be  distinctly  considered  or 
retained.  David  says  of  his  own  sins,  that ''  they  were  more  in 
**  number  than  the  hairs  of  his  head."  I  suppose  he  took  in  his 
sins  of  infirmity  to  raise  the  account ;  otherwise  this  expression 
of  his  is  by  no  means  reconcilable  with  Scripture  history,  or  the 
character  of  so  good  a  man  as  David  was.  But  from  hence  we 
may  judge  of  the  number  of  those  slighter  sins^  which  human 
frailty  is  ever  liable  to,  and  which  therefore  are  sometimes  called 
sins  of  daily  incursion.  It  cannot  be  necessary  either  to  remem- 
ber them  distinctly,  or  to  make  particular  confession  of  them. 
It  is  sufficient  if  we  think  and  speak  of  them  in  general  as  de- 
viations from  our  duty,  as  imperfections  known  or  unknown, 
repenting  of  them  in  the  lump,  and  humbUng  ourselves  before 
God  for  them.  Wilful  and  deliberate  sins^  as  they  are  knowingly 
committed,  and  as  they  leave  a  wound  upon  the  conscience^  as 
they  are  further  yery  provoking  and  grievous,  and  make  9k  fatal 
breach  between  the  offender  and  Almighty  God ;  these  therefore 
require  a  very  particular  repentance^  and  a  more  especial  sorrow 
and  humiliation.  They  are  very  easily  remembered,  being  few  in 
comparison,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  cannot  easily  be  forgotten ; 
and  therefore  a  man  ought,  in  his  confession  of,  and  humiliations 
for,  sins  of  that  nature^  to  be  as  particular  and  distinct  as 
possible :  but  sins  of  infirmity  are  too  many  to  be  recounted,  or 
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even  to  be  observed,  and  very  slight  in  oomparison ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  they  neither  require  nor  indeed  admit  of  any  thing 
more  than  a  general  repentance. 

But  there  is  a  further  difference  between  the  repentance  pro- 
per to  wiifiU  sins  and  the  repentance  required  for  humaikfrail' 
ties.  A  man  must  not  be  content  merely  to  confess  and  to  declare 
his  sorrow  for  toil/id  sins ;  but  he  must  renounce  and  forsaie 
them,  and  never  rest  satisfied  till  he  has  divested  himself  of 
them.  But  as  to  sins  of  infirmity^  the  case  is  different :  they  are 
such  as  a  good  man  may  be  content  to  live  with  and  die  with ; 
and  that,  because  he  never  can  entirely  remove  them  from  hinu 
They  are  inseparable  from  Jlesh  and  Uood^  are  interwoven  into 
our  very  frame,  and  are  as  nalmral  and  necessary^  in  some  degree 
at  least,  as  it  is  to  be  weak  or  fraUy  wUhinking  or  unohserving; 
or,  as  it  is  to  be  liable  to  forgel/idness^  fatigue,  u>earinesSy  and  the 
like.  We  are  never  to  expect  to  get  above  every  inJSrmity,  or  to 
correct  every  failing.  The  best  of  men  cannot  do  it ;  the  greats 
est  of  Gbd^s  saints  have  not :  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  say  of 
this  case,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  repentance  to  be 
compUtely  practiced.  We  may  express  our  sorrow  and  concern 
even  for  the  sins  of  infirmity  whieh  we  fall  into :  but  as  we  can 
never  hope  to  gain  the  entire  mastery  over  them,  or  to  get  above 
them ;  so  neither  is  it  required  of  us^  in  order  either  to  our 
peace  here  or  happiness  hereafter.     But  then, 

3.  Besides  a  general  repentance^  though  not  completely  prac- 
tical^ for  sins  of  this  kind ;  we  should  further  add  our  devout 
prayers  to  GK>d,  to  make  us  every  day  less  and  less  liable  to 
them,  and  not  to  impute  them.  The  prayer  of  the  holy  Psalmist 
in  this  case  is  veiy  observable,  though  a  very  short  one :  ''  Who 
**  can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth  \  O  cleanse  thou  me  from  my 
''  secret  faults  V*  So  the  words  run  in  our  old  translation.  Psalm 
xix.  1  %.  The  secret  fauks  are  well  interpreted  here  to  mean  sins 
ofinfirmityy  as  opposed  to  known  preeumptucus  sins,  which  he 
prays  to  be  kept  from  in  the  verse  next  following.  When  he 
prays  to  be  cleansed  ftom  secret  faults,  we  may  understand  two 
things :  first,  to  be  acquitted^  pardoned,  juetified^  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  not  imputing  to  him  those  smaller  offences ;  and 
secondly,  to  be  more  and  more  starengihened  by  Qod^B  grace  to 
conquer  the  infirmities  he  laboured  under.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  a  petition  for  pardon  of  past  sins,  and  for  greater  degrees  of 
perfection  for  the  future :  and  such  a  prayer  may  well  become 
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every  good  man  now,  with  regard  to  dns  of  infirmity.  He  ought 
to  heg  pardon  of  Ood  for  them,  aa  they  are  really  tins :  and  it  is 
of  near  concernment  to  U8,  to  pray  to  God  daily  for  his  prtee  to 
enable  us  to  arrive  to  still  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion. The  greater  perfection  we  attain  to^  the  more  secure  are 
we  against  fiilling  back ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  thereby  become 
qualified  for  a  higher  and  nobler  reward.  Even  tins  of  infirmUyt 
the  more  numerous  they  are,  and  the  oftener  they  occur,  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  are  they ;  and  if  they  be  not  carefoUy 
watched  against,  they  may  gradually  sink  us  into  an  ill  state, 
may  pave  the  way  to  toilful^  deUberaie  sins.  For  this  reason 
principally  we  ought  to  pray  against  them,  and  to  implore  God^s 
mercy  and  assistance,  that  he  may  please  to  pardon  and  for- 
give what  is  past,  and  to  guard  and  strengthen  us  for  the  time 
to  come. 

3.  The  third  and  last  article  of  our  conduct,  is  to  use  our 
best  endeavours  along  with  our  prayers,  to  guard,  as  much  as 
possibly  we  can,  even  against  those  smaller  sins,  lest  they  should 
lead  to  greater. 

Sins  of  infirmity f  if  indulged,  if  consented  to,  if  sufiered  to 
rest  upon  us,  are  no  longer  sins  of  mere  infirmity,  but  grow  up 
into  mlful,  deliberate  sins.  Their  very  name  and  nature  sup- 
poses some  unavoidable  weakness^  and  not  unffidness^  to  have  the 
principal  hand  in  them.  They  are  infirmities^  because,  though 
we  strive  against  them,  and  do  our  best  to  avoid  them,  yet  we 
are  surprised  into  them,  and  overcome  by  them.  When  we 
have  done,  and  still  continue  to  do,  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power 
to  correct  our  failings,  and  to  fill  up  our  defects ;  we  may  then 
very  fairly  give  the  name  of  infirmities  to  what  remains :  but  if 
we  use  not  the  proper  means  to  correct  and  amend,  so  &r  as 
may  be,  such  our  failings ;  those  very  failings  will  be  imputed  to 
us  as  mlful  and  deUberate  sins.  For  the  purpose :  wandering 
and  distraction  in  prayer  may,  in  the  general,  be  justly  reckoned 
among  the  sins  of  infirmity :  but  if  a  man  tamely  su^  such  a 
habit  to  grow  upon  him,  and  take  no  pains  to  prevent  or  lessen 
it ;  if  he  neither  strive  against  it,  nor  so  much  as  endeavour  to 
correct  it,  in  such  measure  at  least  as  it  may  be  corrected ;  to 
him  it  shall  be  imputed  as  a  wU/iU  sin,  and  shall  no  longer  pass 
under  the  soft  name  of  human  frailty.  So  again :  angry  and 
passionate  words,  upon  some  occasions,  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
moderation  and  meekness,  may  be  rightly  enough  nimibered 
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among  the  sins  of  infirmity:  but  yet,  if  a  mdji  frequ$nily  fall 
into  Bueh  irregular  heats;  if  he  choo9S  so  to  do,  and  use  not  his 
best  endeavours  to  subdue  his  passions^  and  to  reform  his  tongue ; 
to  him  such  intemperate  sallies  will  be  imputed  aa  presumptuous 
sins,  and  not  sins  of  infirmity.  The  same  is  the  case  in  all  other 
sins  called  sins  of  infirmity;  they  are  no  otherwise  such,  but  as  a 
roan  has  done  his  best  to  correct  them^  and  yet  sinks  under  them : 
it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  every  good  man  to  labour, 
strive^  and  endeavour  what  he  can,  against  every  the  smallest  sin 
or  slightest  offence,  (as  it  is  thought,)  because  it  is  this  striving 
and  endeavouring  against  it  which  at  length  renders  it  slight  and 
pitiable  in  the  sight  of  Grod :  for  this  is  our  apology^  this  our 
plea,  for  our  committing  sins  of  that  kind ;  that  we  did  what  tee 
cotdd  to  avoid  them ;  and  at  length  fell  into  them  by  surprise,  by 
inadvertency^  by  weakness,  when  we  did  not  intend  it,  when  we 
intended  otherwise. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  we  are  obliged  constantly  to  watch, 
pray,  and  endeavour  against  all  kinds  of  sins,  sins  of  infirmity  as 
well  as  others ;  and  that  in  order  to  sta»nd  clear  of  wilful  sin,  and 
to  preserve  our  peace  with  God.  Venture  not  upon  any  sin, 
under  the  notion  of  its  being  a  small  sin  only :  for  it  is  not  smidl 
if  it  be  wilful,  or  if  it  be  readily  and  fully  consented  to.  Wilful 
disobedience,  even  in  a  slight  matter^  is  no  slight  thing.  The  wil- 
fulness  shewn  in  it  makes  the  offence  grievous:  and  however 
small  the  matter  of  it  may  seem,  the  contempt  is  great,  and  is 
itself  a  high  crime.  Let  us  therefore  make  it  our  conscientious 
care  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  sins  whatever,  great  and 
small,  and  to  approach  every  day  nearer  and  nearer  to  religious 
perfection.  And  may  Gk>d  enable  us,  by  his  grace,  to  get  ground 
of  our  infirmities,  and  to  improve  daily  in  every  good  word  and 
work. 


SERMON   XI. 

The  Nature  and  Danger  o{  presumptuous  Sins. 


PsALH  xix.  13. 

Keep  hack  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins;  let  tkem  noi 
have  dominion  aver  me :  then  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I  shall  ie 
innocent /ram  the  great  transgression. 

1 HESB  are  the  worda  of  pious  David,  the  undoubted  author 
of  this  reUgiouB  song  or  psalm.  In  the  verse  going  beforei 
he  had  put  up  his  petition  for  pardon  of  all  the  failures  and 
errors  of  his  life  past,  even  of  such  as  had  escaped  his  notice,  or 
had  slipped  out  of  his  memory :  "  Who  can  understand  his 
"errors!  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults."  But  besides 
those  slighter  offences,  he  was  aware  also  of  the  offences  of  a 
more  heinous  kind ;  and  therefore  immediately  subjoins  a  prayer 
against  them  likewise :  "  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  pre- 
"  sumptuous  sins ;  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me :  then 
"  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  great 
"  transgression.'" 

The  words,  as  they  run  in  our  new  translation,  are  not  difficult 
to  understand,  and  so  will  need  the  less  opening.  Indeed  the 
words  of  the  original  have  been  thought  capable  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent version,  and  consequently  of  as  different  a  sense :  but  I 
shall  not  take  notice  of  niceties  of  that  kind,  which  would  be 
both  dry  and  useless.  The  sense  which  they  bear  in  our  trans- 
latum  is  a  very  good  one,  and  is  judiciously  preferred  before  any 
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other.     I  proceed  therefore  to  oonsider  the  matter  contained  in 
it.     In  discoursing  hereupon  I  shall  take  this  method : 

I.  To  treat  of  siiu  in  general^  their  nature^  kinds,  and 
measures. 

II.  To  treat  of  presumptuous  sins  in  particular,  with  the  ma- 
lignancy and  danger  of  them,  and  the  concern  we  ought  to 
have  to  stand  clear  of  them. 

III.  To  close  all  with  proper  advice  and  directions  how  to 
avoid  them. 

I. 

I  propose  to  treat  of  sins  in  general^  their  nature,  kinds,  and 
measures. 

Sin  is  rightly  defined,  a  transgression  of  God's  law;  and  is 
either  the  doing  of  something  which  God  has  forbidden^  or  the 
leawng  undone  what  God  has  commanded.  The  doing  what  we 
ought  not  to  do  is  called  a  sin  of  commission ;  and  the  not  doing 
what  we  ought  is  styled  a  sin  of  omission.  In  the  one,  we  commit 
a  trespass ;  in  the  other,  we  neglect  a  duty ;  and  either  way  we 
sin.  Sins  of  either  kind  may  differ  in  their  degrees  of  greater 
and  lesSy  according  to  their  different  matter,  circumstances,  and 
aggravations. 

The  Stoic  philosophers^  and  some  few  of  the  less  considerate 
Christians,  have  pretended,  that  all  sins  are  equal.  Their  rea- 
sons for  it  are  not  worth  the  mentioning ;  for  the  conceit  is  so 
groundless,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
that  barely  to  speak  of  it  is  to  expose  it,  and  it  carries  its  own 
confutation  with  it.  For  a  man  must  be  very  weak  to  imagine 
that  thefif  suppose,  is  as  great  a  sin  as  murder ;  or  fornication 
as  high  a  crime  as  adultery;  or  tdling  a  Ue  as  wicked  a  thing  as 
robbing  a  house^  or  plundering  a  churchy  or  firing  a  town.  Every 
body  is  sensible  of  a  difference  between  high  crimes  and  trivial 
trespasses;  between  sins  of  the  first  magnitude  and  slight  of- 
fences: our  Lord  therefore  compares  some  to  gnais^  while  he 
compares  others  to  camels  ;  some  to  motes  in  the  eye,  others  to 
beams. 

Seeing  therefore  that  sins  are  not  equals  but  differing  in  degree^ 
as  the  text  also  intimates ;  the  next  inquiry  is,  what  makes  the 
difference,  or  by  what  rules  or  measures  we  may  judge  of  it. 

There  are  two  considerations  to  be  taken  in,  which  seem  to 
be  the  principal  in  determining  of  the  greatness  of  any  sin.  One 
is,  the  matter  of  the  sin  itself^  or  the  mischiewms  tendency  of  it : 
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the  other  is,  the  degree  of  malice  or  wU/idneu  in  the  penoa 
committing  it. 

Moral  evil,  the  same  with  rin,  is  the  ekooeinff  someihing  whieh 
is  naiuraJly  evil,  or  is  of  mischievaua  tendency.  The  oase  is  plam 
in  all  instances  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature :  and  as  to  cases 
prohibited  by  the  poeitive  law  of  Qod,  the  prohibiiiam  bringB 
them  under  the  same  rule:  for  then  a  man  cannot  break 
through  the  prohibition,  without  affronting,  contemning,  dis- 
obeying Almighty  God ;  and  that  is  naturally  evil,  and  of  erS 
tendency ;  it  is  rebellion  against  the  Creator,  which  is  of  pemi- 
oious  example,  and  carries  many  mischievous  consequenoes  in  it, 
with  respect  both  to  man's  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  I  say 
then,  first  judge  we  of  the  heinauinesa  of  a  sin  by  the  miscUeoofa 
tendency  of  it.  Thus,  to  instance  in  matters  of  a  moral  nature, 
stealing  is  not  so  hurtful  as  maiming ;  nor  is  maiming  so  mis- 
chievous as  murder ;  nor  is  murder  of  an  equal  so  mii9chievoiii 
as  the  murder  of  a  superior,  a  magistrate,  a  father,  or  the  prinoe 
we  are  subject  to. 

In  matters  of  a  poeitive  nature,  neglecting  to  defend  or  to 
maintain  the  Gospel,  when  conunanded,  is  a  grievous  sin ;  be- 
cause the  salvation  of  thousands  may  be  concerned  in  it:  but 
the  opposing  the  Gospel  is  much  worse,  and  is  of  yet  greater 
malignity.  Neglecting  the  Sacraments,  or  other  solemn  ordi- 
nances of  Qod,  is  a  great  sin,  as  it  is  slighting  Grod's  goodness^ 
affronting  his  authority,  and  setting  a  very  ill  example:  bat 
rejecting  them  utterly,  or  contemning  them,  is  high  profaneness^ 
and  of  most  pernicious  tendency,  as  it  is  striking  at  all  inetituted 
religion  directly,  and  at  morality  in  consequence ;  and  so,  in  the 
last  result,  at  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  here  and  here- 
after. This  may  serve  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  evil  Uier 
dency  of  any  sin. 

The  other  consideration  is,  the  degree  of  wU/ulnese  in  the 
person  conunitting  it.  Whatever  mischief  a  man  may  do,  he  is 
no  further  chargeable  with  it  than  as  he  made  it  his  choice ;  no 
further  than  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  wilfully  chose  it 
A  madman  mskj  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  but  in  him  it  is  no 
sin :  the  like  may  be  said  of  a  natural  fool,  or  idiot.  Where 
there  is  no  reason  nor  choicey  there  can  be  no  ein.  And  suppos- 
ing a  man,  under  the  use  of  reason,  to  do  mischief,  either  beiDg 
compelled  to  it,  or  not  knowing  that  it  is  mischief,  or  not  con- 
sidering it,  or  not  designing  it ;  these  will  be  all  so  many  arti- 
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clee  in  his  favour,  either  to  acquit  him  entirely  of  blame,  or  to 
exouae  and  extenuate,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  neces- 
sity he  was  under.  Hence  it  is  that  Divines  have  distinguished 
sinB  into  three  kinds ;  called  sins  of  ignorance,  sins  of  infirmity^ 
and  sins  of  presumption.  The  will  is  supposed  to  concur  more 
or  less  in  all,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  sins ;  but  they  have 
their  names  from  what  is  most  prepailinp  and  predominant  in 
each.  If  there  be  more  of  ignorance  than  wilfulness  in  it,  it  is  a 
sin  of  ignorance ;  if  there  be  more  of  infirmity  than  wilfulness  in 
it,  it  is  a  sin  of  infirmity :  but  if  there  be  more  of  wUfuiness 
than  of  eUher  or  hoth  the  former,  it  is  then  a  w^d  sin ;  and  that 
is  what  my  text  calls  presumptuous  sin.  To  say  something  more 
particular  of  each : 

I.  Of  the  sin  of  ignorance:  such  was  the  sin  of  Abimelech, 
when  he  took  unto  him  Abraham^  wife^  not  knowing  her  iohehis 
wife^  but  supposing  her  to  be  his  sister  only.  What  he  did  was 
with  an  upright  heart,  so  far ;  ignorantly  consenting  to  adultery  : 
but  yet,  because  he  might  have  made  further  inquiry,  and  might 
have  informed  himself  better,  if  he  had  had  patience,  and  had 
not  been  too  precipitate ;  he  was  therefore  not  wholly  innocent : 
a  sin  he  was  guilty  of,  but  a  sin  of  ignorance ;  and  therefore  he 
found  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God. 

A  second  example,  but  more  approaching  to  a  sin  otpresump^ 
tion^  was  St.  PauFs  *'  persecuting  the  Church  of  Christ.'"  He'did 
it  ignorantly^  and  in  unMief,  out  of  an  honest  and  well-meant  zeal : 
but  he  sinned  in  so  doing,  and  grievously  too ;  because  he  had 
had  several  opportunities  of  knowing  better ;  and  he  had  seen 
enough  of  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Church,  to  convince  a 
man  of  his  education  and  abilities,  if  he  had  duly  attended  to 
them.  However,  because  his  ignorance  in  that  case  was  not 
entirely  affected,  nor  owing  to  envy,  malice,  or  other  corrupt 
principle ;  his  sin,  in  that  instance,  may  pass  among  the  sins  of 
ignorance,  rather  than  among  the  sins  of  presumption:  it  was 
blamable,  but  pitiable  at  the  same  time ;  for  ignorance  lessens 
and  extenuates  a  fault,  more  or  less^  according  as  the  ignorance 
was  more  or  less  wilful.  If  the  ignorance  had  been  perfectly 
involuntary  and  unavoidable,  it  would  have  entirely  acquitted  him 
of  all  blame :  ''  If  you  were  blind,''  says  our  Lord  to  the  Pha- 
risees, ^^you  should  have  no  sin*.*"     But  when  the  ignorance  is 

*  John  ix.41. 
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in  0ome  measure  wbrntary,  and  in  some  measnre  in^obmiary, 
there  it  does  not  take  off  the  guilt  entirely,  but  lessens  and  ex- 
tenuates it  in  proportion  :  **  He  that  knew  not  his  lord's  iriL 
"  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  iritb 
"  few  stripes  ^.^  Suoh  is  the  nature  and  desoription  of  a  sts  ^ 
iffnaranee. 

2.  Next  to  which  is  the  tin  o/i$^mUiy^  owing  to  they9m&jr  ^ 
theflesk^  or  impetuosity  of  the  affections,  as  the  former  is  to  tlie 
blindness  of  the  understanding.  Our  blessed  Lord  well  deseribcB 
the  nature  of  it,  where  he  says ;  **  The  spirit  truly  is  williiig, 
^'  but  the  flesh  is  weak."*^  Sins  of  infirmity  are  mostly  seen  in 
sins  of  omission ;  in  our  neglect  of  duties  or  our  defects  in  per- 
forming them ;  owing  to  forgetfulness,  inadvertency,  heavinoBB^ 
listlessness,  and  the  like.  But  there  are  other  cases  where  sins 
of  infirmity  steal  in,  by  surprise,  by  sudden  passion,  by  the  vehe- 
menoe  of  a  temptation,  which  overpowers  the  mind  before  the 
person  has  time  to  consider  or  recollect.  I  suppose,  Peter  s 
denial  of  his  Lord  may  be  an  instance  of  such  a  sin.  His  heart 
was  very  sincere  and  honest ;  he  was  suddenly  set  upon  by  an 
unlocked  for  temptation  ;  he  fell  unexpectedly,  and  that  but 
once,  againet  his  usual  courage  and  his  repeated  resolations; 
and  he  no  sooner  recollected  himself,  but  he  repented  in  a  flood 
of  tears.  All  these  circumstances  shew,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  of  infirmity  than  of  ml/ulness  in  it ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  more  than  ordinary  desertitHi 
brought  upon  him,  in  that  instance,  to  check  the  over  great 
confidence  he  had  reposed  in  himself,  and  to  teach  him  humility 
and  caution  for  the  future. 

Much  might  be  usefully  said  about  sins  of  infirmity^  to  distin- 
guish them  from  sins  0/  presumption^  and  to  prevent  people's 
deceiving  themselves  with  the  plea  of  infirmity^  where  they  have 
really  no  right  or  title  to  it.  But  the  subject  is  copious,  and 
would  lead  me  too  far.  It  may  be  sufficient  just  to  have  hinted 
what  the  name  imports ;  and  I  pass  on  to  the  third  kind  of  sins, 
sins  of  a  scarlet  dye, 

3.  Sins  of  presumption ;  such  as  have  more  of  wilfulness  and 
malice  prepense,  than  of  ignorance  or  infirmity  in  them  ;  when  a 
man  sins  with  a  high  hand,  against  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
the  checks  of  conscience;    not  merely  through  ignorance  or 

^  Luke  zii.  48. 
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human  fraiky,  but  toilfuUy^  through  the  stubbonmefls  and  per- 
verseness  of  a  depraved,  distorted  will.  It  will  be  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish this  malignant  kind  from  either  of  the  former.  All 
premeditated  offences,  though  the  matter  of  them  should  appear 
slight,  come  under  the  name  and  notion  of  prssumpiuaua  sins : 
for  wilful  disobedience  to  a  plain  command,  though  in  a  small 
matter,  is  no  small  thing.  This  we  see  in  the  case  of  our  first 
parents :  the  tasting  of  the  forbidden  fruit  was  seemingly  a 
slight  matter ;  but  yet,  because  the  command  was  express,  and 
the  disobedience  wU/id  and  presumptuous,  God  resented  the  con- 
tempt, and  punished  it  with  a  very  remarkable  and  memorable 
severity. 

Among  presumptuous  sins  we  must  reckon  all  those  which  are 
of  a  high  and  scandalous  nature;  such  as  murder,  aduUery^ 
peryury,  sacrilege,  fornication,  robbery,  extortion,  cppression,  blas- 
pihemy^  and  the  like ;  because  those  sins  are  in  their  own  nature 
vile  and  mischievous,  and  known  to  be  so ;  that  a  man  cannot 
be  supposed  to  fall  into  them  through  mere  ignonmce  or  infim^ 
ity,  but  through  the  wilfulness  and  stubbornness  of  a  depraved 
will. 

As  to  neglects  or  omissions  of  duty,  many  of  these  also  are 
reducible  to  the  class  of  presumptuous  sins ;  such  as  customary 
neglect  of  known  and  plain  duties;  absenting  from  public  wor- 
ship, on  the  Sunday  especially,  without  necessity ;  living  in  con- 
stant contempt  or  neglect  of  the  holy  Communion  ;  refusing  the 
common  offices  of  humanity  and  Christian  charity,  when  we  see 
proper  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  them ;  neglecting  to  feed 
the  hungry,  or  to  clothe  the  naked,  or  to  conuniserate  and  assist 
the  afflicted,  in  proportion  to  our  abilities  and  circumstances. 
Those  acts  of  mercy  are  so  much  the  badges  of  our  Christian 
profession,  and  are  so  strongly  insisted  upon  as  matters  of  in- 
dispensable duty,  quite  through  both  Testaments,  that  we  can 
neither  plead  ipnorance  nor  infirmity  for  our  non-performance. 
Omissions  of  this  kind  are  wilful,  presumptuous,  damning :  so 
our  blessed  Lord  himself  intimates,  where  he  teUs  us,  that  the 
articles  of  inquiry  at  the  day  of  judgment  will  run  chiefly  on 
those  heads ;  and  men  shall  be  either  acquitted  or  condemned 
accordingly.  So  much  in  the  general  about  the  nature,  quality, 
and  kinds  o{ presumptuous  sins.     I  proceed  now, 

II. 
To  be  more  particular  in  setting  forth  the  malignancy  and 
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danger  of  them,  and  the  oonoern  we  ought  to  hare  to  stand  dear 
of  them. 

You  may  observe  of  holy  David  in  the  Psalm  before  us,  how 
he  prays,  that  Gk>d  would  pardon  his  smaller  sins,  and  tieanim 
him,  by  remitting,  or  not  imputing  them.  But  as  to  tiioae 
greater  presumptuous  sins,  he  begs  to  be  wholly  kept  back  from 
them,  to  be  nndefiled  with  them.  He  speaks  of  them  also  ai 
amounting  to  ^*  great  transgression/'  and  which  alone  could 
debar  him  of  the  satisfaction  of  having  an  upright  heart  and 
a  good  conscience.  His  errors  and  infirmities,  he  believed,  a 
merciful  God  would  pass  by  and  overlook,  upon  his  general 
confession  and  repentance :  but  the  presumptuous  sins  he  was 
greatly  afraid  of,  being  such  as  might  make  a  most  fatal  breach 
between  God  and  him,  hard  to  be  made  up  again  and  reconciled. 
Nor  were  his  fears,  in  this  case,  at  all  unreasonable  or  ground- 
less, if  we  consider  the  malignant  qualities  and  mischievous  effects 
o{  presumptuous  sinning. 

1 .  For,  first,  presumptuous  sins  spring  from  the  corruption  of 
the  heart,  from  some  evil  lust  or  affection,  some  predominancy 
of  pride,  avarice,  or  voluptuousness.  Men  will  not  run  upon 
sins  of  that  kind,  to  provoke  Almighty  God  wilfully  and  daring- 
ly, till  the  world  has  taken  hold  of  them,  and  estranged  their 
hearts  (in  a  great  measure)  from  him.  It  is  hanging  out  the 
flag  of  defiance,  and  entering  into  a  kind  of  open  war  or  rebel- 
lion against  Heaven.  While  a  man  has  ignorance  or  surprise  to 
plead  in  excuse  for  himself,  his  heart  may  be  still  right  with 
God  :  but  when  he  wUfuUy  and  presumptuously  offends,  it  is  very 
plain  that  his  heart  is  then  alienated,  and  that  he  has  struck  up 
an  alliance  with  the  world  in  opposition  to  Gknl. 

2.  We  may  consider  further,  that  after  sinning  in  this  manner, 
and  to  this  degree,  it  is  very  hard  to  repent.  We  see  this  in 
common  friendships  one  with  another.  While  a  man  knows 
that  he  intended  no  ill  to  a  friend,  but  has  unwarily  done  him 
a  prejudice,  loving  and  respecting  him  all  the  time;  he  easily 
returns,  and  with  an  open  countenance  makes  his  apology,  and 
asks  pardon :  but  if  he  has  acted  against  his  friend  with  malice 
prepense,  and  has  designedly  affronted  or  injured  him ;  he  grows 
sullen  and  shy,  and  perhaps  shuns  the  acquaintance  ever  after. 
There  is  something  of  the  like  affection  left  upon  the  mind  of  a 
presumptuous  sinner  with  respect  to  God.  He  from  that  instant 
contracts  a  strange  aversion  to  him ;  he  is  afraid  to  approach 
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him,  coDSoiouB  to  himself,  that  he  has  been  acting  treacherously ; 
nay^  and  perhaps  strongly  inclined,  if  not  resolved,  even  to  do  so 
again ;  at  least  not  fully  resolved  against  it :  he  has  therefore 
little  or  no  heart  to  pray  to  God,  or  to  ask  pardon,  except  it  be 
in  a  slight  superficial  manner,  as  words  of  course.  By  degrees, 
the  breach  grows  wider  between  God  and  him ;  and  he  stands 
off  more  and  more,  till  at  length  he  renounces,  in  a  manner,  all 
further  acquaintance  with  his  Maker.  This  is  often  the  result 
of  giving  way,  at  first,  to  presumptuous  sins.     But, 

3.  Supposing,  thirdly,  that  a  man  relents  soon  after,  and  is 
disposed  to  repent  heartily  and  turn  to  God;  yet  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  so  to  heal  the  breach  which  those  sins  have 
made,  as  to  come  with  delight  and  humble  confidence  to  his  God, 
as  before.  The  remembrance  of  his  sins  of  unfaithfulness  will, 
for  some  time,  bring  a  cloud  over  his  mind ;  and  he  will,  of 
course,  be  full  of  fear,  doubtfulness,  and  anxiety ;  hardly  knowing 
how  to  trust  himself  for  the  future,  hardly  daring  to  look  up  with 
cheerfulness  to  God. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  affecting  or  more  melancholy  example 
of  what  I  am  mentioning,  than  David  himself.  From  the  time 
he  fell  into  presumptuous  sins,  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  (though 
he  was  penitent  for  it,  and  a  pardon  was  granted  him  by  the 
hand  of  a  prophet,)  yet  how  sorrowful  and  troubled  was  his 
afflicted  mind  all  his  life  after  1  He  never  recovered  his  wonted 
courage  and  vivacity  ;  he  hung  down  his  head,  and  went  mourn- 
ing all  the  day  long ;  his  spirit  was  bowed  down  with  grief,  and 
he  was  scarce  able  to  bear  up  under  the  afflicting  hand  of  God. 
He  seems  not  to  have  been  the  same  man  as  formerly,  nor  to 
have  kept  up  either  the  figure  or  the  character  in  life  which  he 
had  before  done.  What  with  the  afflictions  God  sent  him  in 
his  family  and  his  kingdom,  and  what  with  his  remorse  for  his 
transgressions,  he  appears  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  unmanned, 
and  sunk  in  his  spirits  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  to  have  be- 
haved and  acted  below  his  character.  Repentance  is  the  best 
thing  we  can  retreat  to,  and  is  indeed  the  only  plank  left 
whereon  to  escape,  in  such  a  case  :  but  in  the  mean  while,  how 
much  better  is  innocencs  than  the  most  holy  and  solemn  re- 
psnianee! 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  David's  sin  in  that  instance  was 
very  great  for  the  matttfr  of  it,  as  well  as  its  being  presumptuous. 
Very  true:  but  every  presumptuous  sin,  in  proportion,  brings  its 
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train  of  miBohiefs  with  it.  We  see  it  in  its  best  light,  when  we 
take  a  view  of  it  in  a  person  who  was  sincerely  penitent.  The 
most  melancholy  consideration  of  all  is,  that  presumptuous  sm 
generally  harden  the  conscience,  and  carry  the  man  off  from  bad 
to  worse^  till  they  sink  him  down  to  a  state  of  stupidity  here, 
and  to  perdition  hereafter.  From  all  which  it  is  manifest,  how 
highly  it  concerns  every  man  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  he 
ventures  upon  sins  of  this  kind,  and  to  use  all  possible  endear 
vours  to  stand  clear  o(  wilful  and  deliberate,  that  iSy  preeumptmm 
sins.     It  remains  now  thirdly, 

III. 
To  offer  some  proper  advice  and  directions  how  to  avoid  them. 

1.  The  first  care,  most  certainly  is,  to  be  instant  m prayers  to 
Almighty  God,  to  preserve  us,  by  his  preventing  grace,  from 
falling  into  them.  There  is  no  firm  security  but  in  God^s  mercy, 
so  disposing  the  affairs  of  life,  and  all  outward  occurrenoes,  as 
not  to  expose  us  to  temptations  beyond  our  strength.  There 
lies  our  principal  security,  to  throw  ourselves  into  his  arms,  and 
to  commit  ourselves  entirely  to  his  protection.  This,  as  I  said, 
is  to  be  done  by  our  constant  and  terveni  prayers,  God  expects 
to  be  asked  and  entreated  by  us,  and  has  made  it  the  oondition 
and  instrumental  means  of  conveying  his  grace  and  blessing  to 
us.  But  besides  this,  prayer  has  naturally  a  good  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  supplicant :  it  preserves  a  constant  awe  and 
reverence  for  Gx>d ;  and  is  keeping  up  a  kind  of  acquaintance 
and  intercourse  with  heaven.  It  carries  in  it  a  repugnancy  and 
opposition  to  all  fjoilfid  sins,  and  has  the  force  of  a  standing  de- 
claration or  remonstrance  against  them.  With  what  heart, 
with  what  face,  can  a  man  carry  on  a  daily  correspondence  and 
converse  with  God  in  prayer,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  con- 
federacy with  Satan,  presumptuously  rebelling  against  the  God 
he  prays  to !  One  would  conclude,  that,  either  continuing  to 
pray  would  make  a  man  afraid  and  ashamed  to  sin  in  that  high 
manner ;  or  else,  that  his  so  sinning  must  make  him  leave  off  his 
prayers  :  for  those  two  things  seem  to  stand  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance possible,  and  are  scarce  consistent  with  each  other.  But, 
secondly, 

2.  After  prayers  to  God  to  assist  us,  we  must  next  use  our 
best  endeavours  to  help  ourselves  ;  exerting  to  the  utmost  those 
powers  and  faculties  which  God  hath  given  us,  for  his  glory,  and 
for  our  own  happiness.     We  should  consider  seriously,  of  all  the 
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most  proper  aad  likely  means  to  be  made  use  of,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  falling  into  presumptuaus  sins. 

The  first  and  principal  is^  to  look  well  to  our  hearts^  that  they 
be  set  right,  and  ''  kept  with  all  diligeace.""  We  may  observe, 
that  sinning  presumptiumsly  is,  as  it  were,  revolting  from  God, 
and  running  off  into  another  interest.  Our  hearts  are  not  tohoU 
with  God  when  we  do  it.  We  have  let  our  affections  go  astray 
from  him,  placing  them  somewhere  else ;  upon  the  alluring 
objects  of  worldly  riches,  honour,  or  pleasure.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  case,  as  often  as  men  run  into  presumptuous  sins. 
Wherefore  the  true  and  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  our  doing 
so  is  to  look  well  to  our  hearts,  and  to  keep  them  fixed  where 
they  ought  to  be,  upon  God  alone :  "  Set  your  affections  on 
^^  things  above,  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth.''  This  is  strik- 
ing at  the  root  of  t:3\  presumptuous  sins,  is  stifling  them  in  their 
birth.  We  shall  not  wilfully  sin  against  God,  till  we  have 
learned  to  love  the  world  more  than  we  love  him ;  till  we  have 
suffered  Satan  and  his  emissaries  to  steal  our  affections  from 
God,  and  to  transfer  them  to  other  objects.  Take  we  care  then, 
in  the  first  place,  to  govern  our  affections,  and  to  point  them  to 
their  true  object. 

And  in  order  to  do  this  the  more  effectually,  our  next  care 
should  be  to  be  often  reflecting  upon  the  infinite  value  of  heavenly 
things  above  all  earthly  enjoyments :  how  far  eternity  is  preferable 
to  time,  and  God  to  the  world :  how  slight,  empty,  and  transient 
all  secular  things  are ;  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  joys 
that  shall  be  hereafter.  These  and  other  the  like  considerations, 
often  repeated  and  treasured  up  in  our  minds,  will  be  of  use  to 
fix  our  affections  upon  things  above,  and  so  to  prevent  our  falling 
inio  presumptuous  sins. 

Our  further  care  should  be  to  keep  out  of  temptations  as  much 
as  possible ;  that  so  we  may  carry  the  same  good  thoughts  the 
more  constantly  about  us,  and  not  let  them  slip.  The  misfor- 
tune of  roan  is,  that,  though  he  has  resolved  ever  so  well,  and 
has  armed  himself  with  many  excellent  meditations ;  yet  new 
occasions  and  unexpected  occurrences  may  suggest  new  thoughts, 
and  give  quite  another  turn  to  the  mind.  The  safest  way  there- 
fore is  to  avoid,  as  much  as  we  can,  all  such  occasions :  and,  as  we 
pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  so  let  us  take  care  not  to  run 
into  it  of  our  own  accord. 

The  last  thing  I  shall  mention  is,  to  be  watchful  and  cautious, 
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in  our  whole  conduct,  and  especially  to  beware  of  the  beginnings 
of  things.  It  is  the  policy  of  Satan  to  draw  men  on  by  degrees, 
to  entice  them  first  into  something  of  doubtful  appeanmoei 
something  that  borders  upon  sin,  and  yet  strictly  is  not  an,  or 
has  an  innocent  look  however ;  and  so  to  proceed  step  by  step 
to  what  at  length  is  undoubtedly  sinful  and  dangerous.  The 
way  to  avoid  this  snare  is,  to  be  wary  and  circumspect ;  not  to 
venture  to  the  utmost  limits  of  what  is  lawful ;  but  to  keep  at  a 
due  distance,  and  to  observe  our  compass;  to  deny  oursdves 
some  innocent  liberties,  for  fear  of  their  betraying  us  further; 
and  not  to  trust  ourselves  where  we  suspect  the  combat  may  be 
unequal,  or  our  strength  fail  us. 

By  these  and  other  the  like  prudent  precautions,  God's  grace 
preventing  and  assisting  us,  we  may  preserve  ourselves  from 
presumptuous  sins,  may  be  undefiled  and  ^^  innocent  from  the 
"  great  transgression.**' 


SERMON    XII. 

The  Misery,  Causes,  and  Remedies  of  a  dejected 
Mind. 


Provbbbs  xviii.  14. 

ITie  spirit  of  a  man  mil  sustain  his  infirmity;  but  a  wounded 
spirit  who  can  bear  ? 

JL  HIS  passage  of  scripture  may  be  rendered  otherwise  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  thus :  The  spirit 
of  a  man  (of  a  brave  man)  wiU  sustain  his  infirmity;  but  a  wounded 
(dejected)  spirit^  who  shaU  raise  it  up? 

The  words^  as  I  conceive,  carry  in  them  an  important  lesson 
of  instruction,  though  it  is  rather  obliquely  insinuated  than 
directly  expressed.  Here  is  a  caution  given,  or  intimated  rather, 
against  yielding  too  far  to  any  misfortunes  or  troubles ;  against 
letting  our  spirits  sink  or  our  courage  fail  us  in  our  day  of 
calamity.  It  is  of  infinite  advantage,  under  all  emergencies,  to 
keep  up  strength  of  mind,  and  to  bear  up  against  disasters  or 
difficulties,  with  a  firm  and  undaunted  heart.  For  a  vigorous 
mind,  a  manly  spirit,  will  support  us  under  bodily  infirmities 
within,  or  cross  accidents  without :  but  if  the  spirit  itself  be 
broken  and  cast  down,  if  the  mind  becomes  feeble,  and  sinks 
under  the  weight,  what  can  be  then  thought  on  to  raise  it  up ! 
When  the  buttresses  themselves  give  way,  and  the  main  under- 
props fail,  what  can  then  be  expected  but  sudden  and  irrevocable 
ruin !    The  turn  and  the  manner  of  the  expression  in  the  text  is 
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very  like  to  what  our  Lord  makes  use  of  in  a  different  subject; 
where  he  says,  "  If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shaD 
"  it  be  salted  A !"    If  that  which  should  season  other  things  does 
itself  want  seasoning,  what  can  then  be  done  to  it !    And  so  in 
the  instance  of  the  text^  if  that  which  should  support  the  weaker 
parts  does  itself  want  supporting,  what  remedy  can  then  be 
hoped  for !    The  case  is  then  melancholy  indeed,  and  beyond  aD 
recovery.     Great  care  therefore  should  be  taken  in  time,  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  so  sad  a  crisis,  and  that  no  calamities  whatever 
be  permitted  to  reduce  us  to  this  so  disconsolate  exts^mitj. 
Such  I  take  to  be  the  general  drift  and  purport  of  the  text  now 
before  us.     The  subject  therefore  of  my  discourse  must  be  a 
troubled  and  dejected  mind, 

I.  The  misery  of  it. 

II.  The  causes  which  lead  to  it. 

III.  The  proper  remedies  or  preservatives  against  it. 

The  subject  is  undoubtedly  very  useful,  and  may  well  deserve 
our  attentive  thoughts  and  serious  application. 

I. 

I  shall  begin  with  some  brief  strictures  upon  the  miserable  cam 
of  a  defected^  broken  mind, — "  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear!" 
as  our  translation  renders  it;  or,  who  can  raise  it  upf  ba  the 
other.  Both  renderings  are  grammatical,  and  we  may  very  well 
take  in  both  senses,  as  they  are  both  of  them  true  and  pertinent: 
for  the  misery  of  a  broken  spirit  is,  that  it  is  intolerable  to  bear, 
and  is  unthout  support,  or  remedy. 

The  words  of  the  text  have  been  vulgarly  understood  of « 
wounded  conscience,  tending  to  despair :  but  I  see  no  reason  for 
confining  the  text  to  that  case  only.  The  words  are  spoken  of 
a  wounded  spirit  in  the  general,  wounded  by  grief,  and  sinking 
under  its  load  of  troubles ;  but  not  expressing  either  the  partt- 
cular  kind  of  troubles  or  the  special  causes  they  spring  from.  I 
shall  enumerate  the  several  causes  which  may  be  supposed  in 
such  cases  under  my  next  head  of  discourse.  But  at  present  all 
I  have  to  take  notice  of  is,  the  sad  and  disconsolate  condition  of 
a  dejected,  broken  mind,  be  the  cause  of  it  what  it  will. 

But^  in  order  to  have  a  right  understanding  of  this  case,  let 
us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  a  dejected  mind^  or  a 
wounded  spirit,  means. 

»  Matt.  V.  13.     Mark  ix.  50.    Luke  xiv.  34. 
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We  may  observe,  that  all  manner  of  trouble  and  misery,  as  felt 
by  the  patient,  is  resolvable  into  pain  of  body  or  pain  of  mind; 
into  some  uneasy  sensations,  which  we  commonly  call  pain,  or 
uneasy  thoughts  and  reflections,  which  we  commonly  call  anguish. 
Strictly  speaking,  all  pains  that  we  feel  are  in  the  mindy  or  in 
the  souL  The  body  is  but  the  organ  or  instrument  which  trans- 
mits the  pain  to  the  soul.  The  soul  only  feels,  in  and  through 
the  body :  so  that  every  uneasy  sensation  of  the  body,  as  we  call 
ity  is  properly  the  souTs.  And  besides  uneasy  sensations,  the  mind, 
over  and  above^  hath  many  uneasy  rejections,  which  increase  the 
pain,  and  more  than  double  the  misery. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  may  the  more  clearly  per- 
ceive of  what  advantage  it  is  in  all  kinds  of  uneasinesses,  to 
have  a  mind  well  fortified  and  steeled  against  them.  The  mind, 
by  fencing  against  the  mischief,  keeps  it  out  in  a  great  measure, 
and  does  not  let  in  one  half  of  the  anguish :  while  the  spirit 
bears  up  against  it  with  manly  courage,  it  wards  off  the  blow,  or 
breaks  the  force  of  the  impression.  And  if  you  would  know 
more  particularly  Aoi^y  it  does  it,  you  may  please  to  consider,  that 
no  pain  whatever  is  so  much  as  felt,  any  longer  than  while  it  is 
attended  to,  or  reflected  upon :  but  there  is  that  force  in  the  mind^ 
when  firm  and  well  resolved,  that  it  can  turn  the  thoughts  off 
from  dwelling  upon  the  present  or  threatening  pain,  and  can 
employ  itself  with  brave  and  comfortable  reflections.  This  is 
what  the  text  means  in  saying,  that  "  the  spirit  of  a  man  will 
"  sustain  its  infirmity."  It  will  bear  up  against  danger  or 
trouble^  will  be  so  flushed  with  a  sense  of  honour^  and  other 
generous  views,  and  with  high  and  noble  expectations,  that  the 
sense  of  pain  shall  scarce  be  felt  at  all,  or  shall  be  slight  in  com- 
parison. Those  other  joyous  reflections  will  counterbalance  it, 
or  will  so  fill  the  mind,  as  scarce  to  leave  room  for  the  reception 
of  any  thing  else.  This  is  what  we  call  strength  of  mind,  and 
sometimes  fortitude :  and  it  is  of  admirable  use  to  repel  uneasi- 
ness and  pain,  and  to  prevent  its  making  any  deep  or  durable 
impressions.  Something  indeed  will  be  felt  by  us  after  we  have 
done  all  we  can :  for  there  is  no  being  perfectly  insensible  to 
smart,  or  unconcerned  at  misfortunes.  But  the  smart  being  less 
attended  to,  in  such  a  case,  receives  no  increase  by  any  galling 
reflections;  yea,  it  is  much  abated  and  deadened  by  joyous 
thoughts  and  high  expectations.  Thus  "  the  spirit  of  a  man/' 
while  firm  and  erect,  <' sustains  its  infirmity,^'  and  becomes  a 
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kind  of  armour  of  proof  against  either  inward  paina  or  eutward 
disasters. 

But  if  once  the  spirit  itself  begins  to  yield  and  give  way ;  if 
the  mind,  by  continual  troubles,  or  long  struggling,  at  length 
faints  and  sinks  under  them;  then  comes  the  case  which  the 
text  speaks  of,  the  case  of  a  ''  wounded  spirit/'  a  dejected, 
broken  mind.  The  misery  of  it  is  manifest,  in  some  naieaBiire^ 
from  what  hath  been  already  said.  It  is  like  giving  up  the  fort 
or  citadel,  upon  which  the  enemy  enters,  and  makes  terrible 
havock  and  devastation.  While  the  mind  retained  its  force  and 
strength,  the  adversary  was  kept  at  some  distance,  and  not 
suffered  to  do  much  harm :  but  as  soon  as  ever  the  mind  loses 
its  courage,  and  lays  down  its  arms,  the  adversary  rushes  in, 
and  makes  fearful  ravages.  To  speak  out  of  metaphor ;  when 
the  spirit  thus  sinks,  and  bears  up  no  longer,  then  every  calamity 
puts  on  the  blacker  face,  and  every  pain  and  uneasiness  stings  to 
the  quick,  and  is  much  increased  by  galling  reflections.  The 
mind  is  haunted  with  dark  images,  with  melancholy  scenes  of 
horror  and  distress.  The  man  sits  down  and  indulges  his 
sorrow,  hugs  his  grief,  abandons  himself  to  impatience,  bitter 
wailing,  and  despair,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  or  so  much  as  to 
hear  of  the  name.  This  may  serve  for  an  imperfect  description 
of  *'  a  wounded  spirit,^  and  of  the  misery  attending  it.  But  as 
the  mind  may  be  more  or  less  wounded,  with  almost  infinite 
variety  of  degree ;  so  the  calamity  of  the  case  is  more  or  less 
grievous,  and  of  consequence  more  or  less  removed  from  possibility 
of  recovery. 

Having  described  the  case  as  briefly  as  I  well  could,  I  now 
proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  my  second  general  head : 

II. 

To  point  out  the  principal  causes  which  lead  to  this  melancholy 
extremity.  The  occasional  and  immediate  causes  of  this  malady 
are  either  from  mthotit  or  from  within;  either  from  outward 
afflictions,  or  inward  disorder  of  body,  or  trouble  of  conscience. 
I  shall  consider  them  severally  and  distinctly. 

I.  The  outward  calamities  of  life  are  many  and  various.  The 
most  afflicting,  generally,  are  not  those  which  bring  the  greatest 
smart  or  the  acutest  pain  with  them ;  but  those  rather  which 
bear  hardest  upon  the  so/l  and  tender  passions. 

One  shall  scarce  know  a  man  overtaken  with  melawAoly  on 
account  of  what  he  suffers  by  the  ffottt,  or  stone,  or  by  an  ulcer, 
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or  the  cutting  off  limbs,  or  other  bodily  pains :  and  yet  for  the 
loss  of  eons  and  daughUrs^  or  other  dear  friends  and  relations, 
one  may  find  several  overwhelmed  with  grief  unconsollable. 
The  reason,  I  suppose,  is,  the  exceeding  great  delicacy  and 
tenderness  of  those  soft  passions,  by  which  we  are  carried  to  love 
those  whom  we  have  chiefly  set  our  hearts  upon :  crosses  and 
disappointments  in  things  of  that  tender  nature  are  very  affecting^ 
and  oft  en  overset  the  mind. 

Loss  of  honour,  estate,  subsistence,  is  likewise  very  afflicting 
to  some  persons ;  to  those  especially  who  have  long  supported 
their  credit^  and  have  made  a  handsome  figure  in  the  world, 
having  at  the  same  time  fair  and  promising  hopes  that  they 
should  ever  do  so.  When  such  persons  unexpectedly  fall  to 
decay,  the  calamity  sits  hard  upon  them ;  and  the  more  honest 
and  ingenuous  they  have  all  along  been,  so  much  the  sorer  is  the 
affliction;  because  they  have  a  quick  sense  of  shame,  and  are  most 
tenderly  affected  with  the  thought^  that  they  can  no  longer  look 
up,  and  appear  like  their  neighbours. 

As  to  men  of  profligate  lives^  I  do  not  perceive  that  they  are 
half  so  much  affected,  though  they  come  to  be  stripped  of  all. 
They  are  more  hardened  in  their  tempers,  and  are  not  very 
sensible  of  shame;  besides  that  they  might  have  expected  it 
beforehand,  having  really  deserved  it :  and  so  it  is  no  wonder  if 
sometimes  a  condemned  felon  is  not  much  afflicted  with  his  con- 
finement in  a  dungeon ;  or  if  he  goes  with  less  concern  in  his 
looks  even  to  execution^  than  many  an  honest  man  discovers 
upon  some  family  losses,  or  upon  the  decay  of  his  credit  in  the 
world. 

These  smaller  calamities  to  an  ingenuous  mind  are  more  affecting 
than  the  greatest  can  be  to  hard^  stupid,  and  incorrigible  wretches : 
and  the  reason,  as  I  before  hinted,  is,  because  the  passions  of 
those  are  more  tender,  and  the  mind  more  susceptible  of  im- 
pression. Hence  arises  sometimes  deep  melancholy  in  such 
persons.  Their  minds  become  dejected  and  sunk,  their  spirit 
wounded  and  broken  with  losses,  crosses,  and  disappointments. 
The  like  sometimes  happens  when  men  have  set  out  into  the 
world  with  fair  hopes  and  expectations,  have  been  flattered  with 
golden  promises,  and  been  long  dependant  upon  persons  in 
power,  and  at  last  defeated  and  sent  away  empty.  The  regret 
and  indignation  which  such  treatment  is  apt  to  raise  may  be 
enough  to  overpower  the  succours  of  the  mind,  and  to  break 
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their  spirit  beyond  reooveiy.     These  instances  may  suffice  for 
illustration  of  the  first  particular,  the  head  of  imiward  ealamitiei, 

2.  A  second  cause  of  breaking  a  man's  spirits  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention,  (though  I  question  whether  it  be  very  common,) 
which  is,  the  sense  of  some  grieyous  sins  lying  hard  upon  the 
conscience.  It  is  yery  certain,  that  the  greats  cdUimiiy  that 
can  be  is  an  iUspeni  life ;  and  the  remembrance  of  it,  if  serioudy 
laid  to  heart,  may  well  break  the  spirit,  and  oyerwhelm  the 
strongest  mind.  But  it  rarely  happens  that  any  man  falls  into 
deep  melancholy  on  any  such  account.  Much  the  greatest 
number  of  the  most  profligate  sinners  die  hard  and  impenitent, 
and  go  out  of  the  world  without  any  signs  of  true  godly  sorrow 
or  remorse  at  all.  And  if  some  discover  a  kind  of  relenting 
sorrow,  yet  it  is  so  slight  and  superficial,  and  they  think  so  well 
of  their  state,  and  so  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  mercy, 
that  there  is  infinitely  more  danger  of  their  dying  in  a  fond 
presumption,  than  of  their  dying  in  the  depth  of  despair.  The 
truth  is,  men  are  very  hardly  brought  to  have  any  feeling  sense 
of  a  world  to  come,  like  to  what  they  have  of  this ;  and  so  they 
are  the  lets  in  danger  of  being  affected  with  their  rifM,  or  the 
consequence  of  them,  to  a  degree  of  melancholy  or  despondency. 
Yet  some  examples  there  have  been  of  religious  despair :  and  I 
suppose  Judas  was  one ;  who  being  struck  with  the  sense  of  his 
cursed  treachery,  sunk  under  its  weight;  and  being  wounded 
and  sore  broken  in  his  spirit,  went  and  hanged  himself  in  grief 
and  despair.  There  have  been  some  few  dreadful  instances  of 
like  nature  besides,  enough  to  justify  the  reckoning  a  guiliy  con^ 
science  as  one  among  the  many  other  causes  of  a  foounded  spirit. 

I  am  sensible,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  religious  melan- 
choly^ and  the  case  is  not  very  uncommon.  But  I  take  thoft  to 
be  quite  another  thing  from  what  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
falling  properly  under  quite  a  different  head,  which  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  speak  to,  in  the  third  place ;  namely, 

3.  Bodily  indisposition,  which  is  frequently  the  sole  cause  of  a 
broken,  dejected  mind.  By  this  I  do  not  mean,  that  men  fall 
into  melancholy,  as  being  troubled  for  the  ill  state  of  health  they 
are  under :  but  as  the  soul  and  the  body  sympathise^  any  dis- 
order of  the  nerves,  blood,  or  spirits,  will  naturally  affect  and 
discompose  the  mind ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  a  tcounded 
spirit  may  be  sometimes  owing  to  an  ill  habit  of  body,  in  like 
manner  as  lunacy  also  may,  of  which  this  may  be  a  degree. 
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ReUgwus  melancholy,  generally  speaking,  seems  to  be  nothing 
else  but  a  disordered  imcigination,  owing  to  some  ill  ditporition  of 
the  bloody  or  some  distemper  in  the  nerves^  or  in  the  brain^  the 
centre  of  them.  The  Jlne  spirits^  which  are  the  instruments  the 
soul  makes  use  of  to  think  by,  move  irregularly^  and  raise  odd 
fantastical  ideaSy  like  as  they  do  in  dreams :  hence  come  very  odd 
conceits,  and  perhaps  profane  and  even  blasphemous  thoughts,  in 
persons  otherwise  very  piously  disposed ;  and  who  at  the  same 
time  abhor  those  thoughts,  and  are  deeply  concerned  on  that  very 
account.  Here  seems  to  be  nothing  in  all  this,  but  a  bodily  tn- 
dupositiony  which  is  indeed  a  misfortune,  but  no  fault  of  the 
person  suffering  under  it. 

There  may  indeed  have  been  a  fault  sometimes  in  a  person^s 
conduct,  to  occasion  such  an  ill  disposition  of  body ;  as,  if  it 
hath  been  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  or  indulging  some  fool- 
ish passion  more  than  was  meet :  but  yet  the  effect  might  arise 
from  other  causes^  wherein  the  person  had  not  been  accessory  to 
it  at  all.  It  might  be  the  remains  of  a  fever,  or  other  bodily 
distemper,  which  the  patient  had  been  afflicted  with;  or  it 
might  have  been  owing  to  several  other  natural  causes^  too  tedious 
for  me  to  mention,  and  which  it  more  concerns  a  physician  to 
inquire  into  than  it  does  a  divine.  I  mention  this  case  how- 
ever for  two  reasons.  One,  for  the  satisfaction  of  scrupulous 
consciences ;  that  if  any  persons  find  themselves  so  affected,  they 
should  not  be  cast  down  on  that  account,  nor  suspect  that  they 
are  guilty  of  a  crime  in  what  they  cannot  help :  and  the  other 
reason  of  my  taking  notice  of  the  case  is,  that  we  mokj  pass  the 
more  charitable  judgment  upon  any  unhappy  persons  who  have 
been  afflicted  in  this  way.    But  I  proceed. 

Besides  religious  melancholy^  there  are  also  several  other  kinds 
which  often  arise  from  some  bodily  indisposition,  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  the  greatest  hand  in  them,  in  such  particular 
constitutions.  For  when  misfortunes  or  disappointments,  though 
slight  and  trivial,  (and  none  are  without  some,)  fall  in  with  a 
temper  or  disposition  inclined  to  melancholy,  they  have  a  much 
greater  force  upon  them  than  they  would  otherwise  have ;  and 
the  effect  produced  is  really  owing  partly  to  the  outward  ca- 
lamity and  partly  to  the  inward  disorder ;  it  is  the  result  of  both 
together,  both  contributing,  as  it  were,  their  share  towards  it. 
In  such  cases  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which  is  the  principal 
cause  or  which  the  subordinate ;  for  in  compounded  powers  of  that 
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kind,  it  may  be  difficult  to  compute  their  respective  forces,  or  to 
determine  exactly  tckick  is  the  more  prevailing.  But  I  have 
said  enough  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  dejection  of  mind,  which 
break  or  wound  the  spirit  of  a  man  within  him. 

III. 
I  now  pass  on^  thirdly,  to  prescribe  some  proper  remedies  or 
preservatives  against  it. 

It  is  worth  the  pains^  to  keep  up  our  spirits,  and  to  tnaintiun 
the  vigour  of  our  minds,  in  all  cases^  if  we  can.     For  it  is  a 
lamentable  thing  to  be  overset  with  trouble,  or  to   be  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  despair.     It  makes  life  miserable  as  Ufe 
can  be  for  the  time,  and  then  brings  men  down  to  the  grave. 
When  the  mind  is  sunk,  the  spirit  wounded,  or,  as  we  vulgarly 
say,  the  heart  broken,  life  does  not  hold  on  much  longer ;  or  if 
it  does^  it  is  a  burden^  and  a  weary  load,  worse  than  death. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  it,  when  the  malady  seizes  ua  in  any 
deep  degree :  for  when  the  mind  itself  is  seized,  a  man  has  no 
longer  any  command  over  his  own  thoughts ;  there  is  no  room 
left  for  advice  or  instruction ;  no  handle  for  reason  and  counsel 
to  take  hold  of.     This  makes  me  speak  rather  of  preservatives 
than  remedies ;  supposing  the  text  to  mean  by  a  toounded  spirit, 
a  spirit  quite  broken :  but  if  it  may  be  understood  of  the  ap- 
proaches only,  or  the  intermediate  degrees,  short  of  extremities; 
there  may  then  be  some  remedies^  the  same  which  I  also  call 
preservatives^  and  am  now  going  to  lay  down.     It  must  be  owned, 
that  natural  courage,  inborn  strength  of  mind,  is  one  of  the  best 
preservatives,  or  strongest  securities  against  it :  but  as  that  is  a 
blessing  of  nature^  and  I  am  only  to  speak  of  what  may  be 
acquired,  I  shall  pass  that  over  as  foreign  to  this  head.     My 
business  will  be  to  lay  down  rules  either  for  preserving  that 
natural  courage  where  it  is,  or  for  acquiring  an  artificial  courage, 
(if  I  may  so  call  it,)  which  may  answer  or  more  than  answer  the 
other. 

I.  And  here  undoubtedly  the  first  and  principal  rule  must  be, 
to  trust  in  God,  and  to  live  a  life  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  There  is  no  prescription  so  infallible,  no  cordial  so  com- 
fortable, as  this  now  mentioned :  "  Come  unto  me,"  says  our 
blessed  Lord^  ^*  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
"  will  give  you  rest*'.'"    There  is  nothing  so  fortifies  the  mind,  or 

^  Matt.  xi.  28. 
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so  invigorates  the  spirit,  as  faith  and  trust  in  God,  joined  with  a 
good  life ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  ^'  Herein  do 
*'  we  exercise  ourselves,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of 
*'  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man.''  This  consideration 
taken  together  with  the  comfortable  hope  and  expectation  of 
joys  eternal  in  a  life  to  come ;  I  say,  these  two,  taken  together, 
are  sufficient  to  warm  the  coldest  heart,  and  to  give  courage  and 
bravery  to  every  drooping  spirit.  The  strength  of  these  princi- 
ples has  been  tried  and  proved ;  and  it  appeared  most  to  advan- 
tage in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  when  persons  of  the  most 
tender  age  or  timorous  sex  would  run  to  a  stake  or  to  a  rack, 
without  discovering  the  least  uneasiness  in  look  or  gesture ;  and 
never  fainted  in  heart,  nor  became  broken  in  spirit,  for  any 
trouble  or  terror  that  wit  and  malice  combined  could  expose 
them  to.  Now,  if  a  principle  of  rehgion  was  thus  effectual  in  the 
very  hardest  circumstances  which  human  life  could  fall  under, 
why  might  not  the  same  principle  be  of  like  force  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  common  casualties  incident  to  mortality  ?  If  therefore 
you  are  desirous  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  never  to  sink  under 
a  misfortune  ;  fortify  your  minds  hy  faith,  and  by  a  serious  and 
constant  endeavour  to  please  God.  This  will  inspire  courage  when 
nothing  else  will,  or  when  the  world  itself  fails  :  it  will  do  it  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  even  upon  the  bed  of 
sickness,  or  at  the  hour  of  death ;  provided  only,  that  you  have 
then  your  thoughts  awake,  and  that  the  bodily  indisposition  does 
not  disorder  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

2.  Next  to  a  thorough  sense  of  religion,  I  shall  mention  a 
second  preservcUive,  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  rather  a  branch  or 
part  of  it,  than  distinct  from  it ;  which  is,  to  sit  as  loose  as  pos- 
sible to  this  world ;  to  wean  and  disentangle  our  affections  from 
temporal  things :  for  since  it  is  impossible  not  to  meet  with  infi- 
nite crosses  and  disappointments  here,  if  we  set  our  hearts  on 
this  world  ;  the  surest  way  is,  not  to  expect  or  desire  any  great 
happiness  here,  but  to  become  more  and  more  indifferent  to  all 
worldly  enjoyments.  If  we  can  be  content  with  a  moderate  share 
of  temporal  prosperity,  we  shall  be  the  less  concerned  at  disap- 
pointments, and,  of  consequence,  the  better  prepared  to  meet 
afflictions,  and  to  bear  up  under  them.  These  two  first  rules 
which  I  have  mentioned  both  meet  together  in  one  rule  of  St. 
Paul's,  "  Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on 
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*^  the  earth<^."  As  to  other  inferior  ruleB  for  preaerring  cheer- 
fulness and  vivacity  of  spirit^  such  as  agreeable  company^  good 
books,  employment  in  an  honest  calling,  innocent  diversions,  and 
the  like ;  as  they  are  none  of  them  comparable  to  what  I  have 
before  named,  it  may  be  sufficient  barely  to  have  hinted  theno. 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  drinking  away  cares,  as  some  call  it, 
among  the  proper  expedients ;  because  indeed  it  is  highly  ta»- 
proper^  and  tends  to  enfeeble  boUi  the  body  and  the  mind,  by 
vitiating  the  blood,  wasting  the  spirits,  and  disordering  the 
nerves :  not  to  mention  that  it  is  expensive  and  vain,  and  is  an 
offence  against  God ;  and  so^  in  all  views,  is  more  likely  to  wound 
and  break  the  spirit^  than  to  fortify  or  strengthen  it.  Seek  not 
therefore  to  any  of  those  vain  and  deceitful  expedients,  which 
will  by  no  means  answer :  but  rely  upon  the  true  and  solid  ones 
before  intimated ;  such  aM/aithy  a  good  Ufe^  and  a  good  cansciencs 
consequent  thereupon,  together  with  fixed  and  constant  fnedita- 
iions  upon  the  joys  of  a  life  to  come :  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
can  never  fail. 

^  C0I088.  iii.  a. 


SERMON   XIII. 

The  true  Nature  of  Charity;  its  Value,  Measures,  and 
Proportions  stated,  from  the  Gospel  Account  of  the 
poor  Widow's  Offering. 

A  Charity  SennoD. 


Mark  xii.  43,  44. 


And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them^  Verily  I 
say  unto  you.  That  this  poor  toidow  hath  cast  more  in,  than  all 
they  which  have  east  into  the  treasury: 

For  aU  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  hut  she  of  her  want 
did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living. 

1  HE  story  of  the  poor  widow^  who  threw  in  her  two  mites  as 
an  ofiering  to  Gh>d's  temple,  and  was  applauded  for  it  by  our 
blessed  Lord,  is  related  by  two  of  the  Evangelists,  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke ;  and  it  is  a  thing  so  well  known,  that  the  widow's 
mite  is  noted  even  to  a  proverb.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
over, the  fourth  and  last  Passover  our  Lord  was  at,  that  he  was 
present  at  the  temple,  in  one  of  its  courts,  caUed  the  court  of  the 
people,  and  in  that  apartment  of  it  which  belonged  to  the  women, 
and  for  that  reason  called  the  court  of  the  women.  Here  it  was  that 
the  chest,  or  the  almsbox,  stood ;  and  hither  the  people  brought 
their  offerings,  either  for  the  use  of  the  temple,  or  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  poor  widow  made  her 
humble  offering  of  two  mites,  to  the  value  of  a  farthing,  while 
richer  persons  gave  very  considerable  sums.     ^'  Many  that  were 
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*-  ikb  CMC  ia  ciach,*  bet  it  vas  oai  ^  of  their  abondance,^  and 
whiX  they  cocU  tot  veA  i|Htf«:   «li3e  she  threw  in  a  very 
KiaJI  snndtT.  bet  it  «as  vboit  die  even  wanted  to  snbeist  upon; 
lbritm-alltlkalfiftiekid,ef«na]llierfivii^.^  Onr  blesBed  Loid, 
y»^i%^^^g  by,  aad  well  knaving  her  hard  ctrcmnstaDcefl,  (as  he 
kaev  aH  tiiiurs,,  va«  pleased  to  obaerre  thereapoo,  mueh  to  the 
hoQocr  of  the  poor  vidov,  that  die  had  really  shewn  befeeif 
more  bocniiful  and  cenerooe  than  any  of  the  rest :  for  she  had 
prea  more,  in  proportion  to  her  circnmstanoeay  than  any  one 
eiae  had  done :  for  they  had  eontiibnted  oofy  what  they  had  to 
spaiY,  and  bot  a  paii  eren  of  tiai:  whereas  she  hnd  genezouslj 
quitted  what  die  eoold  not  so  wdl  spare,  wanting  it  for  herself; 
and  not  a  part  only  of  that,  bat  aU  ;  not  a  simpU  mite,  whidi  was 
half  her  substance,  but  loii  /  which  was  oB  she  had. 

By  this  account  of  the  poor  widow,  we  may  reasonably  judge, 
that  she  was  one  who  lived  by  her  laboor,  or  by  the  kind  as- 
fiistanee  of  friends.  She  had  no  estate,  no  cotain  fond  to  snbast 
upon,  no  money  befordiand  abore  the  Talue  of  a  single  farthing; 
which  was  barely  suffident  for  one  days  sustenanee;  and  ti<^ 
she  gare  away  in  charity.  This  so  memorable  act  of  h«rs,  and 
which  our  Lord  himself  has  been  pleased  to  set  so  high  a  value 
upcMi,  win  deserre  our  dose  inspection  and  most  attentiTe  consi- 
deration. It  win  be  of  excdlent  use,  for  shewing  wherein  the 
true  nature  and  value  of  charity  consists ;  as  also  for  pointing  out 
to  us  the  proper  rales  whereby  to  fix  its  SMUtiref  and  settle  its 
proportions.     My  dedgn  then  is, 

I.  To  make  some  general  nibeervations  upon  the  instance  noir 
before  us,  for  the  clearer  understanding  the  duty  of  charity,  or 
almsgiving.    And, 

II.  To  apply  those  general  rnlee  or  remarks  to  the  particular 
purposes  of  the  present  occasion. 

I. 

First,  I  propose  to  make  some  general  observations  upon  the 
instance  now  before  us,  for  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  duty 
of  charity,  or  almsgiving. 

I  have  before  hinted,  that  it  may  be  in  some  measure  doubt- 
ful whether  the  mdou/s  quota  was  given  for  the  service  of  the 
temple  or  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  but  whichsoever  it  was,  the 
difference  is  not  material.  It  was  a  rdigums  offering  to  God,  as 
is  plainly  intimated  by  St.  Luke,  chap.  xxi.  ver.  4.  And  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  temple  of  Jerasalem, 
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(whi<A  waa  Qo^b  house^)  or  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  who^  in 
aDoiher  sense,  are  Gocf's  temple  likewise,  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  But  this  I  observe  by  the  way  only^  and  proceed  now  to 
what  I  intend. 

1.  One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  remarks  upon  the  case 
now  in  hand  is,  that  the  real  f>alue  of  any  charikAle  gift  is  to  be 
estimated,  not  by  the  quantity  or  the  price  of  the  thing  given, 
bat  by  the  ajedian  of  the  mind  and  generosity  of  heart  that  is 
seen  in  it.  The  mdow*s  mites  added  but  liUle  to  the  treasury, 
and  were  but  of  smaU  account  in  the  poor's  box :  but  notwith- 
standing that,  they  were  of  great  esteem  in  OoiPe  sight,  and  more 
acceptable  to  him  than  the  largest  and  richest  presents.  He  saw 
under  what  circumstances  the  poor  vndow  was,  what  difficulties 
she  was  pressed  with,  how  hard  she  laboured,  and  with  what 
warmih  of  zeal,  ardency  of  ajfisctian,  and  strength  of /aith^  she  had 
made  her  offering.  These  were  the  things  which  recommended 
it  to  God^s  acceptance;  and  made  it  more  valuable  in  his  eyes 
than  much  larger  contributions,  where  there  was  not  the  same 
temper  of  mind:  and  this  indeed  was  most  highly  just  and 
equitable ;  for  we  may  observe, 

2.  Secondly,  that  there  may  be  more  of  real  charity  and  true 
generosity  in  a  poor  man's  ofibriog  a  mite^  than  in  a  rich  man's 
eontributiag  a  talent;  and  ihsiX  upon  several  accounts.  A  rich 
man  gives,  in  such  a  case,  no  more  than  he  can  spare,  nor  indeed 
quite  so  much :  the  poor  man  gives  more  than  he  can  well  spare, 
or  (like  the  widow)  leaves  himself  nothing.  One  spends  out  of 
his  superfluities,  the  other  parts  with  his  necessaries.  It  is  very 
easy  to  observe,  that  there  is  much  more  of  hard  struggle,  much 
more  of  self-denial,  and  consequently  much  more  of  true  charity 
and  generosity,  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

3.  From  hence  then,  thirdly,  I  remark,  that  the  generosity 
or  liberality  of  any  person,  in  his  charitable  contributions,  is  to 
be  measured  ohieAy  by  the  proportion  it  bears  to  his  circum- 
staneeSj  justly  considered.  He  who  gives  most  in  proportion,  and 
not  he  vAio  gives  absoiutdy  the  most,  is  the  most  charitable  and 
generous  man.  And  the  principal  thing  to  be  considered  in  such 
cases  is,  what  every  man  has  to  spare,  upon  a  fair  computation, 
and  a  just  balancing  of  his  accounts :  after  comparing  his  pre- 
sent incomes  with  his  present  necessary  expenses,  his  future 
provisions  likewise  with  his  future  occasions ;  then  what  is  the 
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overplus,  to  expend  in  charities!  This,  I  say,  is  the  material 
question;  what  can  a  man  conveniently  spare!  He  that  gives 
fnore  than  he  can  spare,  in  some  cases,  is  vtot  prudetU,  or  perhaps 
not  just  to  his  creditors :  though  if  he  does  it  in  sach  a  way  as 
to  pinch  himself  only^  abridging  himeelf  in  some  measure  to 
relieve  othen^  it  may  be  an  excellent  instance  of  generosity  and 
charity :  as  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  case  of  the  pocn* 
foidow  in  the  text.  She  parted  with  all  she  had,  and  tiea  all 
was  no  more  than  the  value  of  one  day^s  sustenance.  Perhaps 
she  had  just  so  much  beforehand,  and  no  more ;  or  she  denied 
herself  for  one  day,  and  trusted  to  God's  providence  and  to  the 
labour  of  her  hands  for  the  morrow.  This  she  could  do,  and  it 
was  the  utmost  she  could  do ;  and  the  most  generous  person 
living  could  not  have  done  more.  She  had  a  unUing  mind,  which 
carried  her  through,  and  made  her  strive  to  her  power,  yea,  and 
beyond  her  power;  that  is,  beyond  what  she  could  well  spare: 
and  though  the  gift  was  emaU^  the  generosity  of  it  was  ffreai ; 
and  as  such  it  was  accepted  according  to  what  she  had,  and  uot 
according  to  what  she  had  not. 

4.  From  hence  I  must  observe,  fourthly,  and  particular  notice 
should  be  taken  of  it,  that  even  the^oor  and  low  are  not  totally 
excused  from  the  duty  of  almsgiving:  for  if  God  accepted  the 
ictdoufe  mite,  who  is  there  so  poor  from  whom  he  will  not  acc^t 
it !  And  if  he  accepts  of  such  small  offerings,  nay,  and  applauds 
them  too  as  the  most  valuable  charities ;  no  doubt  but  he  expects 
them  also^  yea,  and  strictly  requires  them. 

We  are  used  indeed  to  address  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  rick 
when  we  are  raising  contributions^  because  they  are  the  men 
most  able  to  assist  in  such  cases :  and  I  know  not  whether  many 
of  the  inferior  sort  may  not  have  taken  up  a  false  notion,  that 
thejf  have  no  concern  in,  nothing  to  do  with  things  of  that  kind : 
and  perhaps  the  negligence  of  collectors^  or  even  the  silence  of 
preachers^  may  have  contributed  too  much  towards  the  leading 
them  into  that  persuasion,  fiut  a  mistake  it  is,  and  a  dangerous 
one  too.  JRieh  and  poor  are  all  equally  concerned  in  the  duty, 
but  in  proportion  to  their  circumstances :  and  he  that  has  liUle  is 
as  strictly  bound  to  give  something,  however  small,  out  of  that 
little,  as  he  that  has  more  is  obliged  to  give  more.  It  is  excel- 
lently well  said  in  the  book  of  Tobit :  *'  If  thou  hast  abundance, 
''  give  alms  accordingly:  if  thou  have  but  little,  be  not  afraid  to 
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*'  give  according  to  that  little :  for  thou  layest  up  a  good  trea- 
"  sure  for  thyself  against  the  day  of  necessity*  *'  The  reason 
and  foundation  of  the  whole  thing  lies  here :  the  principal  end 
and  design  of  almsgiving  looks  not  so  much  at  the  relief  of  the 
indigent,  (whom  God  could  have  provided  for  a  thousand  other 
ways^)  as  at  the  training  men  up  to  mutual  love,  charity,  and 
friendliness,  to  qualify  them  for  heaven.  It  is  upon  this  account 
chiefly,  that  God  has  appointed  and  ordered  the  distinctions  of 
rich  and  poor ;  and  has  so  contrived,  that  we  have  the  poor  al- 
ways with  us,  and  when  we  will  we  may  do  them  good.  And  as 
the  rick  are  obliged  to  relieve  the  poor,  so  even  the  poor  also,  in 
proportion  to  their  circumstances,  are  bound  to  help  one  another. 
It  is  not  only  their  duty^  but  their  privilege ;  and  if  they  under- 
stand it  rightly,  they  will  look  upon  it  as  eueh.  What  an  advan- 
tage and  an  honour  was  it  to  the  poor  tcidotOy  that  she,  by 
bringing  her  mite  only  into  the  treasury,  could  therein  exercise 
a  nobler  charity  than  the  greatest  of  all  there  had  done ;  and 
should  at  length  gain  the  prize  of  liberality  from  them  all,  God 
himself  being  judge  of  it. 

Let  no  man  therefore  think  himself  too  poor  to  be  charitable, 
upon  pressing  exigencies  or  upon  some  solemn  occasions.  Why 
should  not  the  poor,  as  well  as  rich,  have  the  privilege  of  doing 
what  they  can  do,  to  inure  their  minds  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  to  fit  themselves  for  heaven !  Have  they  but  little  to  give  \ 
Charity  does  not  consist  in  much  or  in  little^  but  in  doing  the  best 
we  can,  and  doing  it  with  a  wiUing  mind.  The  single  instance  of 
the  poor  widow  is  enough  to  shew,  that  even  a  beggar,  in  propor- 
tion, may  be  as  generous  as  a  prince ;  and  that  sometimes  the 
smallest  present  imaginable  may  be  the  greatest  bounty:  and  if,  by 
the  smallness  of  it^  it  proves  but  of  little  service  to  the  receiver^ 
whoever  he  be ;  yet  it  will  be  of  inestimable  use  and  benefit  to 
the  giver,  which  is  most  to  be  considered  in  all  acts  of  charity. 
And  if,  while  the  rich  and  affluent  contribute  somewhat  out  of 
their  superfluities,  a  day-labourer,  suppose,  contributes  a  day^s 
work,  or  the  value  of  an  ordinary  meal,  denying  himself  for  it  in 
the  mean  while;  such  a  charity  as  this  will  weigh  more  than 
large  sums  from  others,  and  will  be  **  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
"  price.'' 

5.  But  having  sufficiently  considered  the  case  of  the  inferior 

•  Tobit  iv.  8,  9. 
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8art^  I  come  now,  in  the  fifth  pbce,  to  obeerve  what  oonoera^  the 
rich  and  wealthy. 

The  uae  which  they  are  to  make  of  the  instance  of  the  text  is, 
to  be  charitable  and  generous  according  to  their  circumstanoes ; 
and  in  so  much  greater  propartwn  than  others,  as  they  are  more 
aile  to  do  it. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  how  shall  they^  if  inclined  to  it^  eon- 
trive  to  come  up  to  the  generosity  of  the  poor  mdaw  in  the  text! 
What !  must  they  strip  themselves  of  all  they  have^  and  reserve 
nothing  to  subsist  on,  as  she  did !  No,  by  no  means.  Different 
circumstances  require  different  management ;  and  there  is  a  way 
of  coming  up  to  the  poor  widow*$  attainmentSi  without  doing 
exactly  as  she  did.  If  a  rich  man  were  to  give  away  his  whole 
estate^  and  reduce  himself  to  poverty,  or  to  hard  labour;  this 
would  not  only  be  doing  as  mucA,  but  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
poor  widow  did :  for  she  did  not  make  any  such  great  change  in 
her  circumstances,  nor  did  she  sink  her  state  or  condition  at 
all  lower  than  before.  Her  example  therefore,  or  our  Lord's  ap- 
plauding it,  is  of  no  force  as  to  obliging  any  one  to  throw  himself 
out  of  that  rank,  station,  or  condition  of  life  wherein  Qod  has 
placed  him.  If  he  has  been  bom  to  an  estate,  or  by  honest  in- 
dustry has  acquired  one,  let  him  live  and  enjoy  it.  But  furth^* : 
neither  does  the  instance  of  the  text  oblige  a  man,  when  in  a 
thriving  way,  to  dispose  of  all  the  overplus,  all  the  clear  gains, 
at  the  year's  end ;  for  how  then  could  he  go  on  to  support  that 
rank  and  station  he  is  in,  and  to  provide  for  his  family !  The 
poor  widow  might,  by  what  she  did,  straiten  herself  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  after  that  be  in  as  good  a  condition  as  she  was 
before :  but  were  any  trading  or  thriving  men  to  give  away  all 
their  increase,  they  would  soon  find  their  affairs  running  back- 
wards, and  would  not  be  able  to  recover  them.  WeU  then,  how 
must  we  state  the  case  with  a  rich  man,  to  make  it  answer  to 
this  in  the  text !  The  nde  of  proportion^  I  conceive,  is  this ;  that 
the  richer  sort,  in  order  to  give  the  more  away  in  charity,  should 
be  content  to  practise  some  degree  of  self-denialf  in  like  manner 
as  the  poor  widow  did.  Let  them  retrench  unnecessary  expenses 
at  least,  abridge  their  pleasures,  shorten  their  diversions,  out 
off  as  much  as  possible  from  the  pomp  and  pride  of  life,  to  spend 
upon  the  poor.  Besides  this,  let  them  not  be  over  solicitous  as 
to  futurities,  providing  handsomely  (as  they  will  call  it)  for  their 
children,  or  raising  their  families.    The  poor  widow  trusted  God 
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for  her  own  necessary  subsistence,  rather  than  make  no  offering 
at  all  to  the  treasury.  And  thus  much  at  least  may  be  expected 
of  every  man ;  that  he  contribute  according  to  his  present  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  no  anxiety,  either  for  himself  or  his  children 
after  him,  ever  hinder  him  from  doing  in  proportion  to  what  he 
at  present  enjoys.  Be  content  with  a  moderate  provision,  rather 
than  grow  covetous,  and  defraud  the  poor :  for,  after  all,  God's 
providence  is  the  best  security,  and  his  friendship  the  richest 
treasure  we  can  have. 

As  to  the  proportion  to  be  observed  in  charitable  contributions, 
no  one  certain  rule  has  been  or  can  be  set,  which  shall  indiffer- 
ently suit  with  all  circumstances.  Should  we  say  a  tenths  or  a 
twentieth,  or  a  thirtieth  part  of  every  one's  increase^  that  might 
be  too  much  for  some  persons  to  give,  and  too  little  for  others,  as 
their  circumstances  might  widely  differ.  The  proportion  there- 
fore, or  quota,  must  be  left  to  every  man's  private  judgment  and 
conscience,  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  his  ordinary  expenses 
and  incomes,  and  the  occasions  he  may  have  to  provide  for. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  God  demands  of  us  some  part  of  our 
substance,  in  proportion  to  what  he  has  blessed  us  with ;  and  he 
expects  that  it  should  be  paid  to  the  poor  on  his  account ;  not 
sparingly  nor  grudgingly,  but  liberally  and  generously;  for  he 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  The  two  great  obstacles  to  acts  of 
charity  are  the  two  extremes  of  prodigality  on  one  hand  and 
coffetousness  on  the  other.  The  prodigal  who  wastes  his  substance 
has  nothing  left  to  lay  out  in  charity ;  and  the  miser  who  sets 
his  heart  upon  wealthy  or  is  greedy  of  gain,  has  no  inclination  to 
acts  of  beneficence.  Both  are  in  extremes,  and  both  are  very 
much  to  blame.  The  middle  way  is  the  best;  so  to  be  frugal^ 
as  not  to  be  covetous ;  and  so  to  be  generous,  as  not  to  be  lavish. 
Frugal  we  must  be,  if  we  mean  to  be  charitable :  for  if  we  know 
not  how  to  save  money,  where  we  decently  and  properly  may, 
we  shall  have  little  to  spare  either  for  charity  or  any  thing  else. 
The  growing  folly  of  these  times  is  luxury  and  extravagance ; 
many  affecting  to  live  above  their  circumstances,  and  to  vie  with 
their  superiors.  This  is  not  the  way  to  do  good  with  what  we 
have^  or  to  be  instrumental  in  relieving  and  supporting  the  poor. 
Know  the  value  of  money,  without  valuing  it  too  much:  and 
learn  first  how  to  save,  if  you  would  have  wherewith  to  spend. 
Bat  I  have  said  enough  of  the  general  rules  and  measures  to  bo 
observed  in  the  duty.     I  proceed  now  briefly, 
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II. 

To  apply  the  whole  to  the  present  occasion.  The  objects  now 
before  us  are  the  charity- children.  No  question  at  all  can  be 
made  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  charity,  or  of  our  obligatioD9 
to  support  and  encourage  it  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power.  There 
are  all  the  reasons  to  be  pleaded  for  it,  as  for  any  other  poor; 
and  besides  those,  there  are  many  other  very  considerable  argu- 
ments to  be  urged,  which  are  peculiar  to  this,  beyond  cthet 
charities.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  them :  they  have  been 
often  repeated,  and  are  abundantly  known  and  understood.  All 
I  need  do  is,  to  endeavour  to  stir  you  up  to  bear  a  part  in  this 
excellent  charity,  from  such  considerations  as  the  instance  of  the 
text  may  naturally  suggest  to  us. 

From  this  instance  of  the  poor  widoto^  high  and  low,  ridi  and 
poor,  in  proportion  to  their  circumstances,  are  concerned  to  bring 
in  their  charitable  contributions. 

1.  As  to  the  inferior  sort,  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  it  is 
both  their  duty  and  privilege  to  contribute  with  others :  for  it  \s 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  receivers  that  God  demands  this 
service  of  us,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  cowtributars.  It  is  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  thing  acceptable  to  him,  whereby 
to  purchase  to  themselves  an  everlasting  reward.  The  po^ 
maiCs  penny  is,  in  this  case,  as  valuable  an  offering  as  the  ricA 
matCs  pound ;  while  it  carries  in  it  as  much  love  to  God^  and  as 
hearty  and  fervent  a  zeal  for  the  blessed  work  which  we  are  en- 
gaged in.  Whoever  rightly  considers  it,  will  be  ambitious  to 
bear  a  share  in  this  ^4abour  of  love,"  that  he  may  also  put  in  his 
claim  to  the  reward  it  brings  \rith  it.  And  since  this  does  not 
at  all  depend  upon  our  having  plentiful  fortunes,  (for  a  little  out 
of  a  little  is  as  great  a  charity  as  the  greatest^)  he  must  be  very 
unwise,  who,  because  of  his  low  circumstances,  excuses  himself 
from  bearing  a  part  in  this  duty,  and  thereby  forfeits  his  claim 
and  title  to  the  rewards  of  it. 

2.  As  to  the  ridher  sort,  I  have  the  less  need  to  say  any  thing, 
because  no  one  can  make  a  question  of  their  obligations  to  con- 
tribute largely  and  liberally.  They  enjoy  what  they  have  by 
this  very  tenure  and  upon  these  conditions,  that  they  pay  to 
Almighty  God  their  pension  and  tribute  out  of  it.  And  it  is  a 
favour  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God  towards  them,  that  he  has 
been  pleased  to  appoint  them  his  stewards  and  cdmoners,  to  dis- 
tribute his  bounties  among  the  poor  charged  upon  them.     The 
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design  is,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  being  kind,  as  God  is 
kind,  and  of  being  merciful^  as  he  is  merciful.  And  the  end  and 
aim  of  that  is,  that  being  hereby  improved  and  perfected,  and 
becoming  like  unto  God  in  good  works,  they  may  at  length  have 
the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  his  presence,  and  be  meet 
partakers  of  eternal  glory. 

And  now,  to  draw  to  a  conclusion,  give  me  leave  only  to  add, 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  concerned  us  to  be  more 
than  ordinary  zealous  for  our  schools  of  charity,  it  is  now. 
Numbers  are  falling  off  from  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and  meanly,  as 
well  as  impiously,  apostatizing  from  their  most  holy  religion: 
and  this  they  do,  for  the  sake  of  their  lusts,  and,  like  Denias  in 
the  apostolical  times,  ''  having  loved  this  present  world."''  The 
greater  care  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  Christian  religion  amongst  us ;  and  no  care  is 
so  effectual,  or  so  well  answers  the  purpose,  as  the  training  up 
children  in  the  fear  of  God.  If  we  cannot  altogether  reform  the 
present  generation,  provide  at  least  that  the  next  may  be  better, 
or  may  not  proceed  from  bad  to  worse.  There  is  none  so  likely 
a  method  of  doing  it,  as  the  encouraging  these  charity  schools, 
which  (God  be  thanked)  are  now  become  numerous,  and  are 
spread  over  the  three  kingdoms.  Let  every  man,  according  to 
his  abilities,  give  a  helping  hand  for  their  support.  It  is  a  slight 
and  small  thing,  in  comparison,  only  to  throw  in  our  quota  of 
money  towards  it,  when  many  both  of  clergy  and  laity  (who 
have  large  hearts  and  generous  minds)  do  not  only  lay  out  their 
substance,  but  thdr  time  also,  and  labours,  and  their  hourly 
thoughts  and  cares  upon  it.  May  God  give  a  blessing  to  their 
pious  endeavours,  and  stir  up  others  also  to  follow  their  bright 
examples ;  that  so  religion  may  yet  thrive  and  flourish  amongst 
us,  and  we  may  be  daily  improving  "  in  every  good  word  and 
"  work."* 


SERMON  XIV. 
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Proybrbs  xvi.  18. 
Pride  ffoeth  before  destruction^  and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a  foB. 

1.  HE  observation  is  trite  and  common,  and  ouch  as  migbt 
have  been  made  without  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  But  tboo^ 
the  thought  be  obvious^  it  is  important  too>  and  can  never  be  too 
often  inculcated ;  so  that  for  its  use  and  value,  it  was  well  be- 
coming his  wisdom  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  to  minute  it  down, 
as  a  proper  caution  and  warning  to  be  transmitted,  upon  the 
authority  of  his  great  name,  to  latest  posterity.  It  adds  som^ 
weight  and  dignity  to  the  thing,  that  it  was  observed  so  long 
ago,  and  by  the  wisest  of  men,  conducted  also  in  what  he  wrote 
by  the  ffofy  Spirit  of  Grod.  The  proposition  here  asserted  is  of 
the  moral  kind,  and  is  one  of  those  which  may  be  said  to  be  eo^r 
monly^  and  for  the  most  part,  true,  though  not  uniwrsalfy.  The 
exceptions^  if  there  be  any,  are  yet  few  and  rare,  and  shake  not 
the  credit  of  the  general  remark.  The  thing  is  generally  true, 
true,  as  we  say,  even  to  a  proverb^  that  "  pride  goeth  before 
'*  destruction,  and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall."  Which  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  that  pride  and  haughtiness  commonly  briog 
men  to  destruction  and  shame ;  they  lead  to  it,  and  they  end  in 
it.     In  discoursing  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper, 

I.  To  shew  what  prick  and  haughtiness  mean;  that  so  it  may 
be  distinctly  perceived  what  it  is  that  we  are  treatingjupon. 
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II.  I  ahall  endeavour  to  illuatrste  the  tnith  of  the  obeervation 
from  Scripture  and  reason.     And, 

III.  I  shall  briefly  apply  the  whole  by  suitable  reflections. 

I. 

I  begin  with  shewing  what  pride  and  hamghtiness  mean.  The 
names  are  common,  but  the  ideas  often  not  very  disHnd;  from 
whence  arise  confusion  of  thought,  and  mistakes  sometimes  in 
judging  both  of  ourselves  and  other  persons.  Pride  is  a  word 
of  great  latitude,  and  ought  to  be  set  clear ;  as  the  thing  meant 
by  it  should  be  also  carefully  distinguished  by  its  several  kinds. 
In  the  general,  pride  is  ihinHng  mare  highly  of  ourselves  than  we 
ought  to  thini.  It  is  a  corruption  of  self-love^  and  is,  in  its  root 
and  principle,  nothing  else  but  sAffiatterjf.  There  is  a  sensible 
pleasure  in  conceiving  that  we  stand  possessed  of  any  considerable 
advantages,  either  of  mind,  or  body,  or  of  outward  circumstances. 
The  higher  we  can  raise  the  idea  of  ourselves,  the  greater  is  the 
inward  pleasure.  Here  lies  the  bait  and  the  temptation  ifypride^ 
that  is,  to  a  man^s  thinking  too  highfy  o/himself  instead  ofthimi' 
ing  justly  and  according  to  truth. 

And  now,  if  any  one  desires  to  know  when  or  wherein  he  may 
be  said  to  thini  too  highly  o/himsslf,  it  is  either  when  he  thinks 
that  any  thing  he  has  is  his  own;  c^  when  he  conceives  hims^  to 
have  what  he  really  has  not;  or  when  he  sets  too  grsat  a  value 
upon  what  he  has,  and  chaUenges  to  himself  more  respect  than  is 
due  to  him  upon  that  score. 

If  a  man  supposes  any  advantage  he  has  to  be  strictly  his  own, 
he  is  therein  forgetful  of  God^  from  whom  he  received  it,  and  to 
whom  he  owes  every  thing.  This  is  properly  pride  towards  God: 
for  as  to  men,  they  consid^  this  but  little,  as  being  little  con- 
cerned in  it.  They  allow  a  man  to  call  what  he  has  his  own,  as 
a  man^s  estate  is  his  own:  by  which,  however,  in  strictness  is  only 
meant,  that  it  is  Am  own,  in  opposiHon  to  any  claims  from  other 
men,  not  in  opposition  to  God, 

The  second  article  I  mentioned  was,  a  man's  conceiving  him- 
self to  have  what  he  reaOy  has  not;  as  when  he  judges  himself  to 
be  wiser,  richer,  greater,  hotter,  than  he  is.  This  is  pride,  and  is 
so  clear  a  case,  that  it  needs  no  further  explaining. 

The  third  article  I  mentioned  was,  the  setting  too  great  a 
value  upon  what  he  has,  and  upon  himself /or  it,  challenging  to 
himself  more  reipeet  than  is  due  to  him  upon  that  score.  This  is 
pride,  and  very  trouileeome  pride  too,  be<^nfle  now  it  is  reduced 
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to  €ict^  appears  auttoardly,  and  causes  great  disturbances ;  as  aU 
disputable  claims  must  of  course  do.  There  is  one  very  common 
weakness,  one  species  of  pride,  belonging  to  this  head,  which  de- 
serves to  be  here  taken  notice  of;  and  that  is,  a  man's  valuing 
an  advantage  above  many  greater^  only  because  it  is  his^  to  draw 
respect  and  honour  into  mch  a  channel^  where  he  is  the  surest  to 
have  a  share :  as  if  a  rich  man  despises  all  who  are  not  rich^ 
though  they  may  have  what  is  more  valuahle;  or  if  a  learned 
man  despises  all  who  are  not  learned^  though  perhaps  wiser  than 
himself;  or  if  one^  learned  in  one  particular  toay,  despises  all  who 
are  inferior  to  him  in  that  respect,  though  perhaps  in  other  and 
greater  respects  they  may  be  much  his  superiors:  this  i&  pride  and 
vanity;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  any  other  kind  of  men  over- 
valuing  their  real  advantages^  whatever  they  be. 

Now  the  advantages  which  men  have  are  reducible  all  to  three 
kinds;  advantages  of  mind^  or  of  body,  or  of  outtoard  circum- 
stances.  To  the  mind  belong  understanding  and  virtue^  which  if 
a  man  be  proud  of,  it  commonly  goes  under  the  name  of  conceit- 
edness,  or  vanity.  To  the  body  belong  strength  and  beauty, 
which  if  any  one  be  proud  of,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  any 
other  name  besides  the  general  name  of  pride.     To  outward  cir-    -  \ 

cumstances  belong  riches,  honours,  birth,  qwdity,  station,  office,  and  j 

the  like.     As  to  riches,  the  vulgar  name  for  that  sort  of  pride  is  | 

pride  of  life:  for  the  rest,  haughtiness  is  the  proper  name  to  ex-  | 

press  it  by^  the  name  used  in  my  text.     There  are  some  other  | 

names  or  sorts  of  pride,  as  it  appears  outwardly  in  conversation  I 

or  in  conduct.    Assuming  too  much  to  one's  self,  either  by  words  \ 

or  by  actions,  is  a  species  of  pride,  and  is  called  arrogance  or 
insolence.  As  also  a  stubborn  refusing  to  pay  respect  where  re- 
spect is  due  goes  under  the  same  names.  Affecting  to  appear 
ahove  what  belongs  to  one^s  station,  character,  and  dreumstances^ 
and  therein  vying  with  our  superiors,  ib  pride,  but  is  mostly  called 
afnhition,  or  vanity. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  it  may  appear,  that  pride  is  not 
peculiar  to  persons  of  any  rank,  but  is  common  to  men  of  all 
ranis,  orders,  and  degrees.  There  is  as  much  pride  shewn  in 
denying  respect  where  it  is  due,  as  in  demanding  it  where  it  is  not 
due :  and  there  may  be  as  much  pride  covered  under  a  thread- 
bare garment,  as  under  the  richest  embroidery.  The  pride  and 
stomach  of  the  inferior  sort  discovers  itself  in  stubbomneas,  cap- 
tiousness,  quendousness,  rudeness  towards  their  superiors,  and 
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disobedience  to  their  juet  commands.  Having  now  said  what  I 
think  su£Boient  of  the  nature  and  hinds  oi pride  and  haughtiness* 
I  proceed, 

II. 

To  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  observation  of  the  text,  that  pride 
and  haughtiness  will  generally  have  a  fall,  will  end  in  shame  and 
contempt.  This  may  be  shewn  ttoo  ways:  either  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing  itself,  and  its  natural  tendency ;  or  from  the  vindictive 
justice  of  Almighty  God^  taken  with  what  he  has  declared  in  holy 
Scripture. 

I .  First,  we  may  argue  the  point  from  the  reason  of  the  thing 
itself,  and  its  natural  tendency. 

Some  kinds  of  pride  are  very  expensive,  and  so  lead  to  beggary 
and  shame  of  course ;  as  when  men  affect  to  maie  a  figure  above 
their  rank  and  beyond  their  circumstances :  the  pride  of  equipage 
and  furniture,  of  dress  and  attire^  and  all  that  vain  pomp  and 
luxury  which  goes  under  the  name  of  pride  of  life  ;  and  really  is 
so,  when  used  by  those  whom  it  belongs  not  to,  and  who  are  not 
able  to  maintain  it.  This  commonly  ends,  as  naturally  it  must, 
in  beggary  and  ruin.  It  is  but  a  ridiculous  part  a  man  acts  all 
the  time,  who  affects  to  vie  with  his  betters,  and  to  move  out  of 
his  proper  sphere,  assuming  a  foreign  character :  he  is  but  de- 
spised and  ridiculed  for  the  vanity  of  it  by  discerning  judges  all 
along :  but  in  conclusion,  shame  and  disgrace  come  pouring  in 
upon  him  in  full  measure,  when  *^  poverty  cometh  as  one  that 
'^  travelleth,  and  his  want  as  an  armed  man^''  Such  is  the 
usual  foUe  of  one  kind  of  pride,  the  pride  of  high  living  and 
luxury,  where  the  circumstances  do  not  answer. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which  concerns  all  kinds  of 
pride.  It  is  very  well  known  that  pride  is  a  very  contentious  and 
disobligitig  quality.  Nobody  loves  or  really  respects  a  proud  man: 
all  mankind  naturally  hate  and  slight  such  a  person.  He  loses 
friends  every  day,  and  procures  enemies  more  and  more,  by  his 
disobliging  and  insolent  behaviour.  And  if  ever  a  time  comes 
when  he  may  stand  in  need  of  those  whom  he  had  despised,  or 
may  lie  at  the  mercy  of  others  whom  he  had  provoked,  (as  there 
are  often  sudden  and  unexpected  turns  of  af&irs,)  then,  wanting 
friends,  and  having  many  enemies^  his  destruction  comes  upon  him 
like  a  tempest,  and  he  is  no  longer  able  to  abide  the  storm. 

»  Prov.  vi.  II.  xxiv.  34. 
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Another  thing  which  makes  preud  pereant  most  liaUe  to  foM 
is,  that  being  fM  of  themeehee,  and  highly  conceited  of  their 
Ofon  eufficiencyy  they  are  exceeding  eonjident,  and  of  course  not  so 
ioartf  and  cautious  as  other  men.  Their  pride  blinds  them;  their 
vanity  runs  them  into  error  and  mistakes.  And  yet  this  is  not 
the  worst  of  it,  that  they  are  liable  to  Judpe  amiee^  (as  humbler 
men  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  are,)  but  when  they  are  under 
any  mistake,  they  can  scarcely  ever  recover  it.  For,  as  they  see 
not  the  thing  themselves,  so  neither  will  they  suilbr  others  to 
undeceive  them.  They  shut  the  door  against  inetrudionj  and 
win  not  accept  either  of  adtiee  or  warning.  They  are  above 
being  admonished,  and  too  conceited  to  be  advised.  *'  In  the 
"  multitude  of  counsellors,  there  is  safety,"  saith  Solomon^ ;  and 
he  repeats  it  afterwards  to  make  the  deeper  impression.  But 
what  eafefy  can  there  be  for  a  proud  man,  who  generally  thinks 
by  himself,  and  consults  his  own  humour  and  vanity  f  It  will  be 
nothing  strange,  if  such  persons,  pursuing  their  own  foUy^ 
and  not  foreseeing  the  danger,  nor  accepting  of  other  menu's 
eyes  to  discover  it;  I  say,  it  will  not  be  strange,  if  they  run 
blindly  upon  ruin,  and  make  haste  to  be  undone.  Thus  far 
we  may  presume  to  judge  of  the  case  before  us,  from  the 
common  course  of  the  world,  from  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
thing. 

2.  But  there  is  still  greater  force  in  this  reasoning,  if  we  con- 
sider, secondly,  that  the  course  of  the  world  and  all  occurrences 
are  in  CrotPs  hands^  who  has  particularly  declared  his  detestation 
ofpride^  and  his  resolution  to  punish  it. 

St.  James  takes  notice  that  "  Qod  resisteth  the  prond,''  while 
'*  he  giveth  grace"  (that  is,  sheweth  favour)  **  unto  the  humble^." 
St.  Peter  repeats  the  same<^,  and  both  of  them  take  the  thought 
from  Solomon  e.  We  read  in  this  chapter,  from  whence  I  take 
my  text,  that  ^  every  one  that  is  proud  in  heart  is  an  abomina- 
**  tion  to  the  Lord^.*^^  And  in  the  chapter  before,  it  is  expressly 
said,  that  "  the  Lord  will  destroy  the  house  of  the  prouds.'^ 
Among  the  sist  or  seven  things,  which  the  Lord  more  especially 
hates,  "  a  proud  look^*  is  one^ ;  which  implies  a  proud  heart. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  hofy  scripture  intimates  how  exceeding 
hateful  pride  is  to  Almighty  Qod.     The  reasons  for  it  are 

^  Prov.  xi.  14.  xxiv.  6.  «  James  iv.  6.  *  i  Pet.  v.  5.  «  Prov.  iii.34. 
'  Pfcov.  rvi.  5.        s  Prov,  xv.  35.        ^  Frov,  vi*  17. 
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obvious.  Pride  is  extremely  improper,  and  unbecoming  our 
candMan  and  oircumstances.  ''  Pride  was  not  made  for  msn," 
(says  a  wise  and  grave  writer,)  **  nor  furious  anger  for  them  that 
''  are  bom  of  a  woman'/'  **  Why  is  earth  and  ashes  proud ^ !" 
Pride  is  not  a  einple  vioe^  but  a  comiMeated  wickedness^  big  with 
great  injustice  towards  Gk>d  and  towards  man,  a  grievous  inmiU 
upon  both.  It  robs  Chd  of  his  due  honour,  and  breaks  in  upon 
the  common  liberties  and  privileges  of  mankind^  only  to  bring  in 
stolen  incense  and  ravished  glories  to  itself.  Pride  is  an  inlet 
to  all  vices ;  as  it  is  breaking  off  from  Ood,  and  making  a  se- 
parate interest  independent  of  him :  and  it  is  a  bar  to  all  good- 
ness ;  inasmuch  as  the  first  step  to  goodness  is  humility.  What 
aggravates  all  the  rest  is,  that  pride  is  scarce  ever  to  be 
reclaimed.  It  owns  no  faults,  it  knows  none :  it  is  blind  in  itself* 
and  obstructs  every  passage  where  light  should  enter  from 
abroad:  so  that  hardness  and  impenitence  commonly  go  along 
with  pride ;  and  the  proud  are,  of  all  men,  the  Icut  to  be  reformed : 
the  very  "  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
"  before  them'."  These  things  considered,  we  need  not  wonder 
if  pride  be  most  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  if  he  every  where 
testifies  his  just  resentment  against  it. 

If  we  look  into  Scripture  history^  we  shall  find  terrible  examples 
of  God's  avenging  justice  upon  proud  and  haughty  men :  as  upon 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  their  confederates"^;  upon 
Sennacherib  the  proud  Assyrian <> ;  and  upon  prouder  Haman^. 
We  shall  scarce  read  of  a  city  destroyed,  or  a  kingdom  demo- 
lished, hut  pride  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  sins  that 
brought  down  the  heavy  judgment  upon  them.  The  pride  of 
Israel,  and  the  pride  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  led  on  their  ruin. 
And  even  the  Pagan  kings  and  states,  as  Moab  and  Ammon, 
Tjrre  and  Sidon,  the  Edomites  and  Philistines,  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  at  length  the  Chaldeans ;  when  they  grew  proud 
and  insolent,  Gh>d  sent  his  sore  judgments  upon  them,  and 
destroyed  them  utterly. 

Seeing  then  that  Almighty  Gk>d  has  thus  frequently  and 
terribly  executed  judgments  upon  the  proud ;  we  have  the  greater 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  even  in  the  common  course  of  his 
providence  he  will  likewise  testify  his  displeasure  against  it.     I 


^  Ecclus.  z.  id.        ^  Ecclus.  X.  9.        ^  Matt.  xxL  31.        ™  Numb.  zvi. 
^  2  Kings  xix;  2  Chxon.  xxzii;  Isai.  xxxvii.        ^  Esth.  vii. 
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have  before  observed,  that,  in  the  natural  tendency  of  things, 
pride  commonly  borders  upon  ruin:  but  if  it  be  oonridered 
further,  that  all  second  causes  are  conducted  by  the  hand  of  God, 
and  that  all  occurrences  of  life  are  under  his  guidance  and 
direction  ;  there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  special 
cases,  God  himself  may  interpose  his  secret  providence,  to  baffle 
the  stout  heart,  and  to  bring  down  the  high  looks,  by  a  sudden 
destruction. 

Let  this  suffice  for  illustration  of  the  proposition  laid  down  in 
the  text. 

III. 

It  remains  now  only  to  apply  what  hath  been  scud  by  suitable 
reflections. 

We  may  observe,  how  proper  and  well  chosen  a  consideration 
that  of  the  text  is,  for  the  dissuading  men  from  pritle,  or  the 
curing  them  of  it :  for  what  can  be  of  greater  force  than  this, 
that  pride  can  never  reach  the  end  it  aims  at^  that  instead  of 
respect,  it  shall  only  meet  with  contempt;  instead  of  honotw^ 
shame ;  instead  of  greatness^  a  downfall  f  Could  the  covetous  man 
be  once  convinced,  that  no  pro^t  were  to  be  gained  by  covetous- 
ness,  he  would  never  be  covetous  more ;  or  if  the  ambitious  were 
certain,  that  they  could  not  arriye  to  preferments  and  high  places 
by  ambitiony  they  would  be  no  more  ambitious :  but  a  proud  flw* 
may  have  demonstration  that  he  shall  never  have  the  more  honour 
or  respect  for  his  pride^  but  quite  the  c&ntrary :  why  then  should 
he  he  proud?  It  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  a  proud  man  (if 
ever  proud  and  toise  can  go  together)  to  conceal  his  pride,  and  to 
put  on  the  face  of  humility :  for  humility  is  indeed  the  way  to  get 
what  the  proud  man  aims  at ;  and  the  very  appearance  of  it 
would  be  of  some  use,  at  least  in  the  sight  of  men.  Men  gladly 
honour  the  person  that  merits  it,  and  does  not  demand  it :  ^^ 
they  cheerfully  pay  respect  where  it  is  taken  modestly,  and  not 
exacted  of  them  as  a  tax  or  a  tribute.  Seek  not  praise,  thirst  not 
after  glory,  and  you  are  sure  to  find  it.  Certainly,  it  must  be  a 
great  mortification  to  a,  proud  man  to  observe  (if  he  observes  any 
thing)  that  the  humble  man,  only  by  modest  silence^  and  keeping 
hisplace^  easily  acquires  all  that  respect^  honour,  and  glor}',  which 
a  proud  person,  with  infinite  pains  and  sharp  contentions,  had 
been  long  labouring  after,  and  could  never  obtain,  A  proud  man 
considers  not  that  respect^  reverence,  and  esteem,  are  things 
never  to  be  snatched  from  others,  never  to  be  extorted:  they  must 
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come  freely^  if  they  come  at  all :  force  is  a  contradiction  to  their 
nature ;  and  they  lose  their  very  name  and  essence  as  soon  as 
exacted.  There  may  be  /ear,  there  may  be  awe  and  dreads  or 
servUe flattery y  extorted  of  another;  but  real  respect^  esteem,  or 
honour^  never  come  that  icay.  Humility  and  modesty  beget 
reverence  and  real  esteem ;  being  tokens  of  real  worth :  besides 
that  God's  providence  often  interposes  to  promote  the  humble : 
"  Before  honour  is  humility/'  says  Solomon  P;  and  a  greater 
than  he  has  said,  that ''  he  that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be 
"  exaltedq." 

But  it  may  be  asked  perhaps,  what  is  this  humilAty^  so  much 
commended  in  Scripture !  Is  it  for  a  man  to  make  himself  cheap 
and  common  f  Is  it  to  submit  and  give  way  to  ef>ery  one  f  Is  it  to 
stoop  behw  one's  pkuse,  station,  and  character  f  No,  by  no  means. 
Humility  is  no  levelling  principle^  no  enemy  to  any  distinctions 
of  age,  rank,  place  or  dignity.  A  man  need  not  forget  his 
station  or  his  character,  to  shew  his  humility.  A  man  may  think 
very  humbly  of  himself,  and  yet  inow  his  place,  and  act  up  to  his 
station  and  dignity.  St.  Paul  was  not  proud  when  he  said  of 
himself,  (having  a  just  occasion  for  saying  it,)  that  he  was  '*  not 
''a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  Apostles'/'  nor  when  he 
insisted  upon  the  benefit  of  his  birth,  and  claimed  his  privilege 
as  a  Roman".  This  was  thinking  highly  of  himself,  hut  justly  at 
the  same  time ;  for  he  was  deeply  sensible  at  the  same  time  from 
whom  he  had  received  all,  and  therefore  he  humbly  added, 
"  though  I  be  nothing*."  A  modest  opinion  of  ourselves  does 
not  oblige  us  to  idolize  other  persons,  or  to  submit  below  our 
place  or  character.  A  man  should  know  as  well  what  is  due  to 
himself,  as  what  is  due  to  others ;  and  if  he  goes  no  further  than 
he  really  inotcs,  but  judges  strictly  according  to  truth,  and  acts 
by  that  judgment,  mihoui  partiality,  he  shews  vio  pride  in  such  a 
conduct ;  but  approves  himself  as  a  wise  and  an  honest  man.  If 
inferiors  expect  improper  condescensions  from  their  governors,  or 
take  it  amiss  not  to  be  received  upon  an  equal  foot  with  them ; 
the  pride  is  in  them  who  asi  what  they  ougJU  not ;  and  not  in 
those,  who,  mindful  of  their  place  and  station,  support  it  with 
dignity,  and  expect  from  their  inferiors  a  becoming  respect  and  a 
proper  distance.    There  is  therefore  no  pride  in  maintaining  one's 
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ju$i  atUhariiy  or  character:  bat  when  there  is  pride  among  per- 
flons  of  fiishion  and  figure,  it  is  seen  chiefly  in  theif  not 
eondesoending  to  hear  the  jnst  complaints  of  the  humble  and 
afflicted,  poor  and  miserable ;  or,  which  is  still  worse,  in  thdr 
taking  advantage  of  their  superior  station,  to  insult  and  tynm- 
nixe  over  others,  and  to  oppreu  their  inferiors.  This  is  not 
nqppcriinff  dignity,  but  lessening  it;  and  is  disparaging  and 
disgracing  both  themselTee  and  their  station.  The  true  charac- 
ter of  greatness  is,  to  afford  protection  and  relief  to  the  innocent, 
humble,  and  distressed ;  and  to  exert  all  the  strength  and  force 
of  their  authority  in  crushing  the  sturdy  and  insolent,  and  all 
such  as  endeavour  to  make  a  prey  of  the  weak,  or  a  spoil  of  tiie 
honest  and  well  deserving. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  objection  proposed ;  and  I  have 
been  the  larger  in  answering  it,  that  the  true  notion  of  humUity 
or  of  pride  may  be  the  more  clearly  understood.  This  indeed  ib 
the  most  material  point.  All  mankind  condemn  pride,  but  thejf 
do  not  always  know  distinctly  what  it  means.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  it  in  as  plain  characters  as  I  could,  for  our  infonna- 
taon :  not  to  teach  any  one  to  find  it  in  his  neighbour,  (for  that 
is  no  token  athumiUty ;  the  proudest  men  generally  complaining 
most  o{  pride  in  others^  because  their  own  can  least  hear  it,)  bat 
to  examine  the  more  carefully  into  oar  own  selves;  and  that,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  any  thing  of  this  poisonous  vice  be  yet 
lurking  in  us;  and  if  we  find  it  so,  to  use  all  proper  means  to 
purge  it  out.  May  we  all  seriously  endeavour  to  do  thus,  for 
the  satisfying  our  own  consciences,  and  the  saving  our  souls. 


SERMON  XY. 

The  Wisdom  of  trae  Simplicity  of  Mind  and  Integrity  of 

Manners. 


John  i.  47. 

Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to  him,  and  saith  of  him.  Behold  an 
Israelits  indeed^  in  whom  is  no  guile ! 

JLHE  Apostle  Bartholomew  is,  by  good  interpreters,  supposed 
to  have  been  this  very  Nathanael,  of  whom  our  Lord  here  speaks 
in  such  high  terms  of  conmiendation.  Nathanael  might  be  the 
name  which  he  commonly  went  under  before  his  conversion  to 
Christ,  and  Bartholomew  might  be  the  Christian  title  which  he 
assumed  afterwards. 

The  memorable  character  here  given  of  him  is,  that  he  was 
**  an  Israelite  indeed/'*  or  true  Israelite^ ''  in  whom  was  no  guile  :*" 
he  was  a  person  of  great  simplicity  and  integrity ;  remarkable  for 
his  honest  and  upright  hearty  his  frank  and  open  conversation, 
and  for  his  plainness  and  sincerity  in  all  his  dealings  :  he  had  no 
sinister  or  selfish  views,  no  deceit  nor  craftiness  in  him  ;  his 
designs  were  all  just,  fair,  and  honourable ;  his  conduct  equal, 
clear,  and  uniform :  in  a  word,  his  tongue,  his  hand,  and  his 
heart,  all  went  together. 

Such  was  his  general  character ;  and,  by  the  particular  notice 
which  our  blessed  Lord  was  pleased  to  take  of  it,  we  may  perceive 
that  he  looked  upon  it  as  somewhat  rare  and  uncommon^  above 
the  ordinary  pitch  of  human  virtue.  In  discoursing  further,  my 
design  is, 

I.  To  inquire  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  guile  and  insincerity 
are  so  apt  to  prevail  amongst  men. 

WATERLAND,  VOL.  V.  P  p 
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II.  To  set  forth  the  wisdom  of  true  simplicity  of  mind  and  in- 
tegrity of  manners,  both  with  respect  to  the  world  that  now 
is,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

I. 

As  to  the  first  particular ;  if  we  look  back  to  the  original  of 
guile,  and  search  to  the  bottom  of  it,  we  shall  find  it  chieflj 
owing  to  that  natural  selfishness  which  is^  in  a  manner,  bom  in  us, 
and  bred  up  with  us ;  and  which  nothing  can  ever  thoroughly 
correct  or  cure,  but  a  deep  and  due  sense  of  God  and  religion. 
Men  naturally  feel  their  oitm  cravings  and  uneasinesses ;  but  they 
feel  not,  in  like  manner,  the  cravings  and  uneasinesses  of  other 
persons  :  and  therefore  they  are  naturally  prompted  to  indulge 
themselves  as  far  as  they  can,  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours,  who  have  the  like  inclinations  and  aversions  with 
them.  A  little  time  and  experience  sufficiently  convinces  every 
man,  that  there  is  no  forcing  all  around  him  to  yield  to  his 
single  will  or  humour ;  but  he  is  certain  to  meet  with  strong 
resistance  and  opposition  on  every  side,  as  often  as  he  directly 
attempts  any  thing  of  that  sort.  Hence  arises  a  kind  of  moral 
necessity  of  making  use  of  management  and  address,  in  order  to 
compass  that  by  toile  and  artifice  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
open  violence.  Here  lies  the  foundation  of  guile,  treachery,  and 
deceit.  They  are  the  natural  result  of  an  overweening  self-love, 
meeting  with  opposition  from  without^  and  not  yet  restrained  by 
true  and  right  principles  from  toithin. 

It  is  one  chief  aim  of  the  laws  of  every  well-governed  society, 
or  community,  to  bridle,  in  some  measure,  the  exorbitances  of 
selfishness;  that  it  may  not  break  out  to  that  degree,  as  totally 
to  destroy  or  disturb  the  public  harmony :  but,  notwithstanding 
all  the  outtoard  legal  restraints  that  can  be  enacted,  there  is  still 
room  enough  left  for  guile  and  treachery  to  range  in.  Human 
laws  may  be  eluded  or  perverted ;  and  the  men  of  guile  may 
often  manage  so  artfully,  as  to  turn  the  very  laws  themselves, 
which  were  made  for  the  protection  of  innocenoy,  to  the  oppres- 
sion or  destruction  of  it :  so  that  the  laws  of  any  state  are  by  no 
means  an  effectual  remedy  against  guile. 

Besides  the  laws  of  the  land,  there  is  a  kind  otlaw  of  reputa- 
tion^ which  generally  is  a  much  stricter  and  closer  restraint  upon 
deceitful  practices  than  the  other.  Many  are  afraid  of  being 
detected  and  exposed,  if  they  should  deal  unhandsomely  by  their 
neighbours :   and  so  the  tender  regard  which  they  bear  towards 
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their  own  reputation  restrains  them  from  several  iniquitous 
practices,  which  they  might  otherwise  safely  venture  upon,  with- 
in the  laws  of  the  land.  In  such  cases,  where  the  common 
courts  of  judicature  can  take  no  cognizance,  the  tribunal  otfame^ 
however,  often  strikes  men  with  awe ;  for  reputation  is  a  tender 
point,  and  a  man's  livelihood  often  depends  upon  his  fair  and 
good  character :  but,  though  this  may  be  an  additional  restraint 
upon  guile,  and  of  considerable  force ;  yet  it  goes  not  deep 
enough  to  effect  any  change  of  heart ;  neither  does  it  sufficiently 
obviate  the  more  refined  and  exquisite  contrivances  of  human 
subtilty.  Some  will  lay  their  insidious  schemes  with  such  close- 
ness and  secrecy,  that  it  may  be  next  to  impossible  to  detect 
them ;  or  however  to  convict  them  by  any  clear  and  certain  evi- 
dences. Others,  taking  advantage  of  their  superiority  of  fortune 
or  station,  will  boldly  carry  on  their  deceitful  practices ;  while 
those  who  see  them,  and  suffer  by  them,  are  afraid  to  complain, 
or  so  much  as  to  appear  sensible  of  the  hardships  they  lie  under, 
for  fear  of  stijffering  toorse.  Others,  lastly,  who,  through  the 
strength  of  habit  and  long  custom  in  the  arts  of  guile,  are  once 
got  beyond  the  sense  of  shame,  may  securely  go  on  in  the  same 
track,  and  even  boast  of  fraud  and  circumvention  when  dis« 
covered  ;  nay,  and  perhaps  may  find  means  to  turn  the  ridicule 
or  disgrace  upon  the  unhappy  sufferers.  From  hence  therefore 
we  may  perceive,  that  the  law  of  reputation  is  no  certain,  no 
universal  security  against  the  practice  of  ffuile. 

Neither  indeed  can  any  thing  be  justly  looked  upon  as  a 
sovereign  preservative,  which  shall  effectually  answer  in  every  re- 
spect, excepting  only  an  awful  /ear  and  dread  of  the  Divine 
Majesty y  a  lively  and  vigorous  expectation  of  a  judgment  to  come. 
This  religious  principle  is  the  only  certain  and  constant  security 
against  guile;  and  this  will  prevail  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
wheresoever  it  fixes  firm  root.  A  man,  truly  pious  and  consci- 
entious, will  consider  that  guile  is  not  more  odious  in  the 
esteem  of  men,  than  it  is  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
must  be  one  day  accounted  for  before  the  high  and  awful  tribu- 
nal. While  he  reflects  hereupon,  and  at  the  same  time  loves 
his  own  soul,  he  will  be  sensible  that  it  is  not  only  his  duty^  but 
his  real  and  lasting  interest^  to  act  always  a  just,  and  equal,  and 
generous  part  with  all  mankind.  He  will  see  good  reason  for 
loving  his  neighbour  in  like  manner  as  he  loves  himself;  and  so 
of  course  will  be  inclined  to  deal  with  others  as  he  desires  to  be 
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dealt  with.  He  will  be  true  and  faithfiil  in  all  meaflures,  whe- 
t1i«>r  transacted  in  secret  or  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  He  will  take 
no  unfair  advantages  of  the  weakness  of  one,  or  of  the  tgnorafMi 
of  another,  or  of  the  necessities  of  a  third,  or  of  any  other  un- 
happy circumstances  or  contingencies.  He  will  be  equal  and 
impartial  in  all  his  dealings,  though  it  were  towards  an  idioil  or 
an  infant,  or  other  thoughtless,  helpless  persons ;  as  well  u 
towards  the  sharpest,  and  shrewdest,  and  greatest,  whose  copo- 
cities  or  resentments  he  may  stand  in  awe  of:  and  that^  because  be 
considers  Almighty  God  as  infinitely  more  discerning  and  more 
powerful  than  all ;  and  that  it  is  to  him  we  must  give  accoant 
of  our  dealings  with  our  fellow  creatures.  No  artifices,  no 
colourings  can  be  of  any  avail  in  God's  sight ;  for  Grod  is  not 
mocked:  he  sees  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind,  and 
searches  even  the  reins  and  the  heart.  This  consideratioo 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  guile  and  treachery,  when  nothing 
else  will. 

However,  from  hence  may  be  perceived  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  guile  prevails  so  widely  amongst  men :  it  is,  because  ^ 
world  is  present^  and  sensible ;  while  the  other  is  distant,  and 
mostly  out  of  sight.  There  are  few,  in  comparison,  who  retaifl 
a  lively,  constant,  prevailing  sense  of  God  and  a  world  to  conie ; 
and  therefore  there  are  but  few  such  Israelites  as  Nafchan«« 
was,  "  a  man  in  whom  was  no  guile."  Good  nature  and  commoD 
humanity  will  sometimes  go  a  great  way :  and  if  to  both  be 
added  a  certain  frankness  and  nobleness  of  temper,  together  ^th 
a  sense  of  honour  and  a  quick  perception  of  shame ;  all  these  m 
conjunction  will  almost  be  sufficient  to  make  up  a  man  wUhovi 
fftiile.  But  yet,  unless  a  deep  and  due  sense  of  religion  be  super- 
added to  all,  the  character  will  not  be  complete ;  neither  will  the 
man's  other  principles  be  effectual  to  restrain  him  from  the 
more  refined  sort  of  guile^  whenever  he  has  any  great  advantages 
to  make  by  it.  Tinist  not  too  far  to  any  man'^s  natural  honesty 
or  probity,  if  he  appears  not,  in  his  general  conduct,  to  have 
the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes:  for  he  that  ib  false  to  his  God 
will  he  false  to  all  the  world,  as  often  as  any  present  engagio? 
interest  persuades  to  it,  or  any  strong  temptation  comes  in  his 
way. 

I  take  leave  to  add,  that  fftiils  may  be  often  found  even  uud'^f 
great  appearances  of  religion  ;  either  because  men  may  be  hxf^ 
erites,  or  because  their  very  religion  may  be  of  the  corrupt  /iWi 
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adulterated  with  wrong  principles ;  or  because^  at  the  best^  it 
amounts  only  to  a  faint  and  feeble  principle  of  life,  lodging  more 
in  the  hec^  than  in  the  heart.  From  whence  again  we  may  infer, 
that  the  character  of  the  text  is  the  more  rare  and  uncommon, 
since  none  but  the  religious  can  ever  fully  come  up  to  it ;  and 
not  aU  they,  but  those  only  who  have  the  honour  and  the  happi- 
ness to  be  deeply  tinctured  with  piety^  and  who  constantly  make 
it  the  ruling  principle  of  their  hearts  and  lives. 

Having  thus  largely  accounted  for  the  prevailing  growth  and 
influence  of  guile  and  insincerity,  I  proceed  now,  secondly, 

II. 
To  set  forth  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  sincere  and  upright 
conduct,  both  with  respect  to  the  world  that  now  is,  and  to  that 
which  is  to  come. 

I.  No  doubt  but  many  and  great  worldly  advantages  may 
ordinarily  be  obtained  by  the  practice  of  guile ;  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  temptation  to  it,  or  none  great  enough  to  draw  such 
numbers  into  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
likewise,  that  there  are  ordinarily  many  and  great  worldly  ad- 
vantages arising  from  honest  and  sincere  conduct;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  it  may  justly  be  questioned,  whether  the  men 
of  guile  are  generally  the  greatest  gainers^  even  with  respect  to 
iii^B  present  life.  It  is  true,  we  may  sometimes  observe  immense 
riches  gathered  by  dishonest  or  treacherous  practices ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  crafty  deceivers  do  sometimes  raise  their  own 
fortunes  upon  the  ruins  of  much  better  men  :  but  such  instances 
may  perhaps  be  justly  looked  upon  as  a  few  glittering  prizes 
among  a  multitude  of  blanks :  for  it  is  certain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  great  numbers  are  daily  undone  by  dishonest  courses ; 
while  their  indirect  practices  first  blow  up  their  credit,  and  soon 
after  sink  the  men.  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  as  to 
matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  that  honesty  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  truest  policyj  the  surest  way  to  thrive.  One  that  is 
known  to  make  a  conscience  of  telling  the  truth,  who  is  remark- 
ably faithful  in  all  his  dealings,  who  is  exact  and  punctual  in  his 
contracts  or  covenants,  who  is  content  with  moderate  and 
reasonable  gains,  and  who  scorns  to  take  any  indirect  or  mean 
advantages ;  I  say,  such  a  person  as  I  have  here  described  will, 
generally  speaking,  find  favour  amongst  all  men ;  and,  by  the 
strength  of  his  friendships,  and  God's  blessing  upon  them,  will 
be  able  to  bear  himself  up  in  the  world  :  whereas,  when  once  a 
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person  begins  to  be  marked  as  a  dishonest  or  dedgning'  mao, 
few  will  choose  to  have  dealings  with  him ;  few  will  oontribote 
to  support  or  countenance  him.  In  the  general  therefore,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  affiiirs,  a  jlaxn  honed  man  appears  to 
stand  upon  a  surer  foot  than  a  master  of  guik;  and  is  mudi 
more  likely  to  thrive  and  prosper  in  the  world* 

Another  considerable  advantage  which  he  has  lies  in  the  ease, 
and  peace^  and  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  He  has  no  laboured 
schemes  to  lay,  no  perplexing  difficulties  to  torment  him,  no 
contradictions  in  conduct  to  reconcile;  but  his  way  is  plain, 
easy,  and  clear  before  him.  He  can  meet  his  acquaintance  with 
a  free  and  open  countenance,  with  a  pleasing  and  cheerful 
aspect.  As  his  conduct  is  all  fair  and  clean,  and  he  is  conscioas 
of  it,  he  is  under  no  pain  or  uneasiness  about  future  discoveri^ 
or  after- reckonings,  nor  about  any  the  most  prying  or  even 
malicious  inquiries.  Search  his  conduct  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
better  will  it  appear :  his  righteousness,  upon  the  scrutiny,  will 
in  the  last  issue  be  made  as  clear  as  the  light,  and  his  just  deal- 
ing as  the  noonday. 

Such  is  the  security  and  comfort  of  the  upright  man,  (gene- 
rally speaking,)  and  there  is  no  other  pleasure  of  life  comparable 
to  it.     This  I  take  to  be  almost  universally  true,  with  re^>ect  to 
that  kind  of  honesty  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  such  as  con- 
cerns matters  of  property,  or  belongs  to  trade  and  commerce. 
But  withal  I  must  owti,  and  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
observe,  that  there  is  another  Hnd  of  honesty,  which  often  li^ 
under  hardships,  and  does  not  ordinarily  meet  with  such  favour- 
able acceptance  in  the  world ;  I  mean  the  honesty  of  resisting 
importunate  solicitations  to  something  ill,  and  preserving  a  con- 
science clear  of  all  undtie  compliatices.     There  are  few  persons  of 
a  general  acquaintance,  or  of  any  large  scene  of  business,  who 
may  not  frequently  upon  occasion  find,  that  some  designing  man 
or  other  (having  sinister  ends  to  serve,  for  which  they  want 
instruments)  may  importune  them  vehemently  to  do  torong  things. 
If  an  honest  man  declines  and  hangs  back  in  such  cases,  (as  in 
duty  he  is  bound  to  do,)  he  is  certain  to  get  ill-will  for  the  time, 
and  both  to  lose  friends  and  to  raise  to  himself  enemies.     Most 
of  us  have  either  relations,  or  benefactors,  or  allies,  or  compa- 
nions to  please,  who  may  severally  in  their  turns  request  improper 
favours ;  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  so  partial  to  their  oum 
schemes  or  interests,  as  not  to  bear  a  repulse  with  any  candour  or 
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patience.  When  party  differences  happen  to  run  high,  such 
difficulties  will  occur  very  frequently  ;  and  they  often  prove  sore 
trials  upon  honest  and  upright  men,  who  have  no  guile  of  their 
own,  and  who  cannot,  with  a  safe  conscience^  consent  to  be  made 
ingtruments  to  the  guile  of  others,  or  to  be  partakers  of  other 
men''B  sins.  If  they  are  persecuted  or  maligned  for  their  non- 
compliance in  such  cases,  (as  commonly  happens,)  they  must  be 
content  to  bear  it  as  becomes  Christians.  Virtue  would  be  no 
virtue,  or  very  slight,  if  it  met  with  no  trials  to  exercise,  improve, 
and  perfect  it.  In  such  instances  chiefly  is  the  proof  made, 
whether  we  are  reaUy  religiovs  or  are  only  men-pleasers ;  whether 
we  value  the  solid  and  lasting  praise  of  God,  or  the  vain  and 
transient  caresses  of  men.  Honesty,  in  this  view,  may  sometimes 
(perhaps  often)  fail  of  its  due  reward  here ;  but  it  is  certain  to 
have  it  in  full  measure  hereafter. 

2.  Therefore,  secondly,  the  tmsdom  and  excellency  of  a  sincere 
and  upright  conduct,  with  respect  to  a  life  to  come,  is  very  plain 
and  indisputable.  It  is  securing  the  main  chance^  and  laying 
up  for  eternity.  ''  Providing  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
*^  men"^  (whether  men  observe  it  or  not)  will  infallibly  reconmiend 
a  man  to  Grod,  who  sees  it,  and  marks  it,  and  will  finally  reward 
it.  The  securing  this  great  point  is  trus  unsdom,  as  it  is  pitching 
upon  the  noblest  and  best  end,  and  pursuing  it  by  fair  and  just 
means.  An  honest  and  good  heart  is  the  top  perfection  of  man, 
and  is^  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  the  greatest  price.  With  persons 
so  qualified,  God  chooses  to  abide  here ;  and  such  shall  also 
eternally  abide  with  him  hereafter.  There  wiU  be  no  guile  or 
hypocrisy  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed.  Those  ill-natured 
qualities  are  calculated  only  for  the  low  interests  of  this  life, 
(and  not  for  them  always,)  but  will  have  no  place  in  the  other. 
All  things  are  naked  and  open  to  God  now,  and  will  be  also  both 
to  men  and  angels  hereafter.  There  is  nothing  hid,  but  what 
shall  then  be  revealed;  nor  any  thing  kept  secret,  but  what 
shall  then  be  made  known:  for  God  will  make  manifest  the 
counsels  of  the  heart.  How  mean,  how  despicable  will  all 
deceitful  contrivances  and  all  ungenerous  practices  appear  at 
that  day,  when  every  mask  of  dissimulation  shall  be  thrown  off, 
and  every  studied  refinement  of  guile  and  malice  disclosed,  and 
nothing  but  sincere  and  undisguised  honesty  will  be  found  able 
to  stand  the  test.  Then  will  be  seen  what  complicated  folly  there 
always  is  in  every  the  most  artful  contrivance  of  guile;    and 
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what  a  depth  of  wisdom  and  good  sense  there  constantly  is  in 
plain  and  sincere  dealing. 

I  do  not  say,  that  the  innoemcy  of  the  dove  may  not  be  fre- 
quently found  where  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  may  be  wanting. 
An  honest  heart  and  a  discerning  head  do  not  always  go  together : 
there  may  be  perfect  sincerity  (humanly  speaking)  where  there  is 
not  perfect  wisdom.  But  this  I  may  presume  to  think  and  say, 
that  the  first  and  best  part  of  wisdom  always  goes  along  with 
sincere  and  upright  conduct.  There  is  a  wise  choice  made  of  the 
noblest  and  best  end,  and  due  provision  laid  for  the  main  thing, 
which,  in  effect,  is  every  thing. 

We  may  observe,  in  our  blessed  Lord,  a  bright  example  of 
the  most  perfect  innocency  joined  with  consummate  wisdom.  No 
guile  was  found  in  his  mouth  or  in  his  life ;  no  slip,  no  failure  in 
point  of  discretion,  through  his  whole  conduct.  Numberiess 
traps  and  snares  were  laid  for  him^  to  entangle  him  in  his  talk, 
or  to  overreach  him  in  business :  but  he  had  wisdom  sufficient 
to  defeat  them  all,  and  even  to  turn  the  insidious  craftiness  of 
his  adversaries  upon  their  own  heads.  This  he  was  able  to  do; 
for  he  was  God  as  well  as  man.  He  is  a  finished  pattern  for  his 
disciples  to  copy  after  in  some  measure,  though  never  to  come 
up  to.  Their  integrity,  after  all^  must  come  vastly  short  of  his ; 
and  so  must  their  wisdom  also  :  for  we  can  neither  resemble  the 
dove  nor  the  serpent  to  any  such  degree  of  perfection  as  he  did. 
Nevertheless,  we  ought  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  attain  to 
such  perfection  as  we  may  in  both  respects.  Or,  however  we 
may  be  found  wanting  in  point  of  wisdom  or  capacity^  (which  is 
no  crime  to  fail  in,)  let  us  labour  to  be  as  exact  as  possible  in 
point  of  sincerity^  which  is  more  in  our  own  power.  In  order 
thereunto,  give  me  leave,  by  way  of  application  to  what  hath  been 
said, 

III. 

To  subjoin  a  few  plain  and  brief  directions,  for  our  improvement 
in  so  admirable  a  quality. 

I.  Let  no  one  ever  persuade  you,  that  the  practice  of  guile 
and  circumvention  is  any  argument  of  superior  parts  or  under- 
standing. It  ie  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  deceitful 
and  disingenuous.  C!hildren  are  capable  of  it  soon  after  they  can 
speak;  and  they  will  daily  improve  in  it  by  mere  instinct  of 
nature,  if  not  seasonably  restrained  by  wholesome  discipline  or 
wise  instruction.     Persons   of  very  low   capacities  are  often 
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capable  of  a  great  deal  of  low  cunning,  when  they  are  scarce 
found  capable  of  any  thing  besides.  And  though  sometimes  men 
of  very  bright  parts  may  be  observed  (under  strong  attachments 
to  this  world)  to  take  into  the  ways  of  guile ;  yet  it  must  be 
owned  to  be  a  great  disparagement  to  their  parts  that  they  do 
so:  and  had  they  sense  or  consideration  sufficient  to  look 
forwards  to  the  end  of  things,  and  to  lay  all  circumstances 
together  well  and  wisely,  they  would  abhor  that  very  guile, 
which  now  perhaps  they  are  proud  of.  Honesty  and  wisdom 
are  but  words  of  the  same  import  in  holy  scripture^  and  mean 
the  same  thing;  because,  in  reality,  there  is  no  tnie  wisdom  but 
in  tr^M  integrity. 

2.  Let  no  one  ever  be  oifended  or  chagrined,  if  he  should  any 
time  observe,  that  some  particular  persons  thrive  and  prosper 
by  frauds  guile,  or  treachery.  Such  instances  are  rare  in  com- 
parison, as  I  before  hinted :  and  for  one  that  grows  considerable 
in  such  a  way,  hundreds  perhaps  fail  and  sink  in  their  circum- 
stances by  these  very  means.  Besides,  what  enjoyment  have 
those  few  thriving  deceivers  in  their  ill-gotten  advantages? 
Little,  very  probably,  or  none.  But  suppose  the  very  best  we 
can  imagine  in  their  favour;  yet  scripture  more  than  once 
assures  us,  that  in  the  last  issue,  even  the  ^'  prosperity  of  fools 
"  destroys  them."  Were  they  to  gain  the  whole  world  by  un- 
righteous practices,  it  would  profit  them  nothing ;  since,  in  the 
last  result,  they  are  certain  to  lose  their  own  souls,  and  to  perish 
utterly. 

3.  Let  not  the  sense  of  any  perplexing  straits  or  difficulties 
ever  move  you  to  go  out  of  the  plain  road  of  duty,  for  the  sake 
of  any  present  relief.  Those  are  temptations  which  Satan 
throws  in  our  way,  and  by  which  he  leads  the  unthinking  into 
the  crooked  paths  of  guile  and  dishonesty.  Perhaps,  by  some 
convenient  use  of  fraud,  some  seasonable  treachery,  a  man  may 
rid  himself  at  once  of  some  pressing  difficulties  :  but  then,  let  it 
be  considered  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  is  only  serving  a 
present  exigency^  to  lay  in  for  future  troubles  and  future  repent- 
ance ;  and  is  losing  more  in  the  general,  than  can  be  gained  in  the 
particular  instance.  Let  a  man  be  content,  in  such  cases,  to 
venture  no  further  for  the  extricating  himself  out  of  difficulties, 
than  he  honestly  and  justly  may ;  leaving  the  rest  to  God,  who 
often  relieves  good  men  in  the  greatest  extremities,  and  works 
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their  deliveraooe  in  marvMonu  ways,  sach  as  thej  oould  neiiher 
foresee  nor  so  much  as  imagine. 

4tfal7  and  lastly.  If  any  inviting  opportunities  ahoold  offer  (as 
sometimes  happens)  that  by  onoe  or  twice  straining  a  pointy 
and  breaking  through  the  unerring  rules  of  Christian  sincerity, 
you  might  make  some  very  considerable  advantage,  to  set  you, 
as  it  were,  up  in  the  world  ever  after;  reject  the  alluring  bait 
at  once,  with  the  utmost  horror  and  disdain.  Consider,  not  so 
much  what  may  flatter  your  present  desires  in  point  of  interest 
or  worldly  honour,  as  what  is  strictly  jim^,  ianestf  and  /air,  and 
will  bring  you  solid  and  \ast\ng /Mciiy,  Consider  not  eanteguenees 
in  a  secular  account,  when  strid  duty  is  concerned.  Leave  the 
issue  of  all  in  Code's  hands ;  only,  do  you  what  is  right,  and  what 
it  becomes  you  to  do.  To  take  into  any  indirect,  unjustifiable 
courses,  is  to  throw  yourself  at  once  out  of  God's  favour  and 
protection,  and  is  renouncing  all  reasonable  claim  to  his  blessings 
here  or  hereafter.  Remember  the  pious  and  prudent  resolution 
of  holy  Job :  "  Till  I  die,"  says  he,  "  I  will  not  remove  my 
"  integrity  from  me. — My  heart  shall  not  reproach  me  so  long 
<<  as  I  live^."  This  noble  resolution  he  held  to,  as  his  she^i- 
anchor,  to  his  dying  day  :  in  this  was  he  happy  even  amidst  his 
troubles,  (much  more  when  they  were  over;)  and  by  adhering 
to  this  principle  he  is  now  a  blessed  saint  above  ;  as  well  as  our 
Nathanael,  of  whom  our  blessed  Lord  hath  ^ven  such  an  excel- 
lent character. 

Learn  we  from  such  admirable  examples  to  be  true  and  futh- 
ful  in  all  that  we  say  and  in  all  that  we  do  ;  deceiving  no  man, 
beguiling  no  man  to  his  detriment ;  punctual  to  our  word  and 
promise,  much  more  to  our  oaths ;  firm  and  constant  to  our  just 
engagements;  honest  and  impartial  in  all  our  dealings;  every 
way  behaving,  as  becometh  men  professing  godliness,  **  Israelites 
"  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.*' 

»  Job  xxvii.  5,  6. 


SERMON    XYI. 

The  Joy  in  Heaven  over  one  repenting  Sinner,  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  Men,  explained. 


LvKB  XV.  7. 

/  my  unto  you^  that  liketoise  jay  shall  he  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repentethy  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  jrnt  personSy  which 
need  no  repentarfce, 

XHESE  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  are  introduced  with  a 
noted  parable  of  the  lost  sheep:  a  parable  recorded  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  as  delivered  by  our  Lord 
upon  a  special  occasion ;  but  recorded  by  St.  Luke  as  again 
delivered^  and  reinforced  by  our  Lord,  upon  an  occasion  more 
general,  as  shall  be  shewn  presently. 

The  parable  is  to  this  effect.  A  person  is  supposed  to  have 
had  an  hundred  sheep  of  his  own,  and  all  of  them  safe,  except  one, 
which  had  happened  to  wander  from  the  flock,  lost  for  the  time. 
The  owner,  in  this  case,  being  much  concerned  for  the  loss  of  a 
sinyle  sheep,  goes  immediately  in  quest  of  it,  leaving  the  ninety- 
nine  for  a  while  to  themselves^  till  he  finds  the  sheep  that  went 
astray,  to  bring  to  them.  Having  found  it,  he  returns  with  joy ; 
yea,  he  rejoices  more  over  that  sheep^  in  that  particular  case,  than 
he  does  over  the  ninety  and  nine  which  u^ent  not  astray :  '*  He 
"  Cometh  home,  he  calleth  together  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
"  saying  unto  them,  Rejoice  with  me ;  for  I  have  found  my 
''  sheep  which  was  lost  ^."  Our  blessed  Lord,  having  thus 
opened  the  parable,  proceeds  next  to  apply  it,  in  this  grave  and 

*  Luke  XV.  6. 
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weighty  moral :  '^  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in 
««  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety 
*'  and  nine  just  persons,  which  need  no  repentance/' 

To  enforce  this  doctrine^  he  adds  two  parables  mare^  containing 
the  same  thought,  in  the  main,  or  illustrating  the  same  thing,  and 
serving  the  same  purpose.  One  is,  of  a  woman  having  ten  pieces 
of  silver,  but  losing  one  of  them  for  a  time^  and  seeking  diligently 
till  she  finds  it :  upon  her  so  finding  it,  she  rejoices  over  that 
piece  which  she  had  lost^  more  than  over  the  nine  other  pieces 
which  she  had  constantly  enjoyed. 

The  third  parable  is  of  a  father  recovering  his  prodigal^  his 
lost  son^  who  had  long  gone  from  him,  and  was,  in  a  manner,  lost 
and  undone.  The  good  man,  in  this  case,  is  more  sensibly 
affected  at  the  recovery  of  that  lost  son,  and  makes  greater  re- 
joicings for  it,  than  he  had  ever  done  for  his  other  son^  who  had 
never  offended  in  like  kind,  nor  ever  gone  from  him. 

These  three  parables  are  all  drawn  from  nature,  and  are 
founded  in  self-evident  facts:  but  the  jtistness  of  the  application  of 
them  to  the  case  mentioned  in  the  text  may  not  perhaps  be  obvious 
at  first  hearing,  but  may  want  some  explication.  I  shall  there- 
fore endeavour  so  to  explain  the  particulars,  as  to  render  both 
the  design  and  the  use  of  our  Lord's  doctrine^  in  this  instance, 
clear  and  perspicuous  to  an  attentive  hearer. 

I, 

The  design  of  all  is  to  be  learned  chiefly  from  the  occasion 
given  for  those  three  parables. 

The  first  occasion  given  for  the  frst  of  the  three  appears  in 
St.  Matthew,  chapter  the  eighteenth.  Our  Lord,  perceiving 
that  there  was  too  much  of  selfishness,  or  narrowness  of  spirit,  in 
his  own  disciples,  while  every  one  was  contending  for  the  first 
place  in  heaven,  little  concerned  how  few  might  come  thither, 
provided  they  themselves  were  but  secure  of  the  Divine  favour ;  I 
say,  our  Lord,  perceiving  this  meanness  of  temper  to  prevail  too 
much  amongst  them,  endeavoured  to  correct  it,  by  representing 
to  them,  that  they  ought  to  look  upon  others  as  parcds  of  them- 
selves :  and  to  rejoice  as  much  at  the  recovery  of  any  lost  brother^ 
as  at  the  recovering  a  htt  limb  of  their  own,  or  any  lost  part  of 
their  own  substance  or  treasure:  for  that  such  was  the  tender 
compassion  of  Almighty  God,  the  common  Father  of  all,  that  he 
would  have  '^  none  of  his  little  ones  perish  ^  f '  and  such  also  was 

b  Matt,  xviii.  14. 
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the  benign  and  generous  temper  of  the  blessed  angels  in  heaven, 
that  they  rejoice  exceedingly ^  as  oft^n  as  any  new  converts  come 
in  to  them,  to  share  with  them  in  glory.  Such  is  the  purport  of 
the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  as  first  delivered  by  our  Lord,  and 
recorded  in  St.  Matthew'^s  Gospel. 

Upon  another  occasion,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  dis- 
posed to  murmur  at  our  Lord  for  receiving  sinners^  and  eating 
with  them^.  Here  the  like  selfishness  and  narrowness  of  spirit 
(which  our  Lord  had  before  reproved  in  his  own  disciples)  brake 
out  in  a  much  greater  degree,  and  attended  with  more  malig- 
nant symptoms.  Wherefore  our  blessed  Lord  did  not  only 
rqpeai  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  but  he  pressed  i^  in  a  stronger 
manner  than  before ;  illustrating  and  enforcing  it  every  way,  and 
superadding  ttoo  parables  more,  of  liie  purport  with  it. 

The  chief  design  of  all  was,  to  insinuate  to  those  murmuring, 
repining,  envious  Jews,  who  conceived  themselves  HglUeous,  and 
who  were  for  engrossing  heaven,  in  a  manner,  to  themselves,  that 
such  temper  of  theirs  was  altogether  wild,  unnatural,  and  inhu- 
man :  that,  however  they  might  scorn  and  reprobate  sinners^  they 
ought  to  remember  that  even  sinners  were  their  near  allies  ;  and, 
if  they  were  gone  from  them,  were  worth  the  recovering :  and 
that,  instead  of  envying  them  the  benefit  and  privilege  of  return- 
ing to  the  fold,  they  ought  rather  to  take  all  imaginable  pains 
to  reduce  them ;  and  to  rejoice  exceedingly  in  it,  as  in  the  re- 
covering any  lost  treasure :  for  the  admitting  of  repenting  sinners 
to  a  share  with  them  in  happiness  would  really  be  no  detriment 
to  them,  but  so  much  entire  gains ;  and,  if  they  had  but  any 
thing  of  a  godlike  temper  and  disposition,  or  any  just  notion  of 
the  case,  they  would  be  sensible  that  so  it  must  be.  A  man 
rejoices  at  the  recovering  his  lott  sheep :  why  I  because  he  looked 
upon  that  sheep  as  part  of  his  oton  substance,  A  woman  rejoices 
at  the  finding  the  lost  piece  of  silver :  why  I  because  she  had 
made  it  a  part  of  her  beloved  treasure.  A  kind  father  rejoices 
at  the  fetching  home  his  lost  son :  why  2  because  he  loved  him  as 
a  son,  and  could  not  but  be  glad  of  so  agreeable  an  addition  to 
his  family.  How  then  could  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  murmur 
and  repine  at  our  Lord's  receiving  sinners,  in  order  to  reclaim 
them ;  or  why  should  they  desire  to  engross  the  Divine  fatoiurs 
entirely  to  themselves  f  The  reason  was,  that  they  were  selfish 
and  ill-natured,  and  had  nothing  of  a  large  soul  or  a  Divine 
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spirit  in  them :  for  if  they  had  but  looked  upon  sinners  with  an 
eye  of  lave  or  tendemesi,  they  must  have  rejtnced  in  their  happi- 
ness, as  being  part  of  their  otcn.  The  angek  in  heaven  under- 
stand this  matter  rightly;  and  they  are  so  far  from  repming 
when  ethers  come  in  for  a  share  with  them,  that  they  rejwce  at 
it ;  and  so  much  the  more,  if  the  case  was  before  doubiful,  or 

almost  desperate <^  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 

"  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons, 
*^  which  need  no  repentance.'*^ 

But  here  it  may  be  asked^  Who  or  what  are  those  mnety-nins 
Just  personsj  needing  no  repentance  f  And  again,  be  they  who 
they  will,  why  more  joy  for  the  recovering  of  one^  than  for  the 
keeping  or  retaining  of  many  f  These  are  seeming  difficulties, 
which  may  arise  upon  the  case.  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to 
account  for  both. 

1 .  As  to  the  just  personSj  who  are  said  to  need  no  repentance, 
we  may  best  understand  such  persons  as  lead  good  lives  in  the 
main ;  and  who  have  no  need  to  change  their  general  course  of 
life,  but  to  persevere  in  it,  and  to  carry  it  on  to  higher  perfection. 
In  a  certain  sense,  the  very  best  of  men  may  be  said  to  need 
repentance^  that  is,  daily  r^entance^  for  sins  of  infirmity^  sins  of 
daily  incursion:  but  as  the  word  repentance  often  means  a 
thorough  change  of  heart  and  life^  not  from  good  to  better^  but 
from  had  to  good ;  in  that  sense  there  may  be  many  who  need 
no  repentance,  having  long  been  in  a  good  state,  in  a  state  of  grace 
and  salvation.  With  respect  to  suck,  our  Lord  elsewhere  says, 
*^  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners^  to  repentance  <^.^' 
Our  Lord  came  not  to  call  such  to  a  different  course  of  life,  or  to 
a  thorough  change  of  state ;  but  to  improve  that  course  which 
they  tvere  before  in,  and  to  make  it,  by  his  merits  and  satisfac- 
tion, accepted  to  salvation.  Of  such  religious  and  exemplary 
men,  we  may  reasonably  interpret  what  our  Lord  says  in  the 
text,  that  they  need  no  repentance, 

2.  But  a  more  difficult  question  still  remains,  namely,  why 
our  Lord  should  say,  that  there  shall  be  more  joy  in  heaven  over 
any  one  repenting  sinner,  than  over  ninety-nine  just  persons,  such 
as  I  have  described.  As  to  which,  we  may  be  confident^  that 
our  Lord  had  no  design  to  put  any  slight  upon  men  who  con- 
stantly lead  a  regular  life ;  nor  to  prefer  a  returning  penitent 
before  a  person  who  has  held  an  uninterrupted  course  of  virtue 
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and  piety.  The  parables  which  he  was  pleased  to  make  use  of 
for  this  very  case  are  alone  sufficient  to  shew,  that  he  could 
have  no  such  meaning,  nor  any  intention  to  inculcate  so  foreign 
a  thought.  The  man  who  had  lost  one  sheep  out  of  the  hundred, 
did  not  value  that  lost  sheep  above  the  ninety-nine  left ;  no,  nor 
above  any  single  sheep  of  the  whole  number,  so  far  as  appears  ; 
to  be  sure,  he  would  not  have  parted  with  any  one  of  the  whole, 
for  the  recovering  of  what  teas  lost ;  because  that  would  have 
been  doing  nothing^  but  endeavouring  to  repair  one  loss  by  another; 
and  indeed  by  a  greater,  all  things  considered. 

So  again,  in  the  case  of  the  iooman  represented  as  having  lost 
one  of  her  ten  pieces  of  silver ;  her  searching  so  diligently  for  what 
she  had  lost  was  no  argument  of  her  valuing  that  single  piece 
above  all  the  rest,  or  above  any  other  piece  that  remained  with 
her.  She  would  have  taken  the  same  pains  to  recover  any  other 
of  the  ten,  had  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  it ;  so  that  her 
care  and  solicitude  in  that  affair  could  be  an  argument  of  nothing 
but  of  her  valuing  aU  alike :  neither  would  she  have  parted  with 
any  single  piece  which  remained  sure,  in  order  to  regain  that 
piece  which  she  had  lost. 

Once  more :  the  father,  in  the  parable,  who  shewed  himself 
overjoyed  at  the  recovery  of  the  prodigal  son  before  lost,  cannot 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  valued  him  more,  or  so  much  as 
he  really  valued  his  sober  son,  who  had  remained  constantly  with 
him ;  neither  would  he  have  parted  with  that  good  son  for  the 
sake  of  that  other ;  who  at  the  best  was  but  a  reformed  offender, 
though  not  to  be  despised  in  that  view.  To  the  one  the  father 
said,  *^  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine  <^.'" 
How  kind  and  gracious !  What  could  he  have  said  more  ?  As 
to  the  other,  he  rejoiced  in  him,  as  in  a  son  restored  from  the  dead, 
but  not  preferring  him  to  the  son  who  had  been  aU  along  alive 
and  well.  The  sum  then  is,  that  the  very  turn  and  structure  of 
the  three  several  parables  abundantly  shew,  that  it  was  no 
design  of  our  Lord  to  prefer  a  IcUe  penitent  before  a  person  of  an 
even  and  uniform  life ;  much  less  to  prefer  one  single  such  peni^ 
tent  before  numbers  of  the  better  kind.  The  parables  themselves 
convey  no  such  thought :  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  interpret  a 
few  particular  words  of  somewhat  doubtful  meaning,  against  the 
plain  and  undoubted  drift  or  tenor  of  the  whole  discourse. 
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^^0rjfrj  iW<  n /^«'-  >' .  w  1^  oricr  lo  eoc5noct 
ebrk/^iii  ^£.i  iZ-r^a^cired  j'ta^jCBee^  oar  I/srd  was  pleased  to  md- 
mtey  thai  ti^  4A;:^£i  cf  Iksiycb  are  of  q:fte 
priiMipIe :  for  t^wozfa  tiser  are  most  hi^ihiT  m  Go^Tb  &« 
tfa^  de%ire  cf  all  thin??,  £>r  &>d~s  gkxr,  and  for  tlKir 
greater  liappuiei*,  to  hare  m<w  broosht  in  to  Aan  wici  l4aa  in 
it.  And  aa  thej  are  frver'td  and  eooeeraed  iso  fiu*  as  is  eoo- 
aiirtent  with  their  bli^rful  state;  wlieo  men  nxmb  from  G^  to 
their  own  undoing;  so  tbej  are  partieiilarlTj«9[/W  and  thankfiiL 
as  often  as  deserUn  retmrm  io  ikeir  d^iy,  and  become  capable  of 
enjojring  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Ggfat.  If  but  tmt  in  n 
kundnd  sboald  happen  to  ^  iMttray^  and  iaSi  off,  (so  our  Lord 
puts  the  case  in  the  fini  parable,)  thev  would  think  it  of  high 
inofnent  to  reeoter  that  one;  and  r^ce  in  it,  wwre  than  in  the 
(4her  ninety-nine :  because  an  hundred  is  more  than  nimety-mtMe^ 
and  a  new  addition  becomes  matter  of  new  joy  to  them :  not  that 
that  eingle  perton  is  better  than  the  nittety-nine^  (that  were  absurd;) 
but,  while  that  eingle  one  was  wasiting,  the  tatis/action  was  len, 
and  the  joy  impaired;  which,  by  the  recovery  of  the  lost  member, 
becomes  again  full  and  complete.  The  narrow-spirited  Pharisees, 
in  their  ulfish  way,  would  have  said.  What  signifies  the  loss  of 
one  sinner  J  or  more,  so  long  as  we  are  but  happy ^  and  have  all  to 
oursehes  f  For  the  fewer  we  have  to  share  with  us,  the  more 
distinguished  are  we  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  So  thought 
thoy^  in  their  pride  and  vanity.  But  our  Lord  understood 
better;  and  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand  it  like- 
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wise,  by  the  three  several  parables  which  I  have  been  explaining; 
which  indeed  were  all  intended  to  teach  us,  not  to  think  our- 
selves the  more  happy,  for  being  eminently  distinguished  as  a 
select  feWf  exclusive  of  our  brethren ;  but  rather,  then  to  judge 
ourselves  most  happy,  when  i\\e  greatest  numbers  can  be  persuaded 
to  come  in  and  partake  with  us.  Many  are  apt  to  please  them- 
selves in  a  thought,  that  they  have  something  to  boast  of  aboce 
others,  which  they  retain  to  themselves,  and  in  which  none  can 
equal  them  or  share  with  them ;  as  if  happiness  consisted  in 
singularity  or  superiority :  the  heavenly  temper  is  just  the  reverse, 
and  it  is  brotherly  love  that  makes  it  so.  True  and  dear  friends 
can  scarce  relish  any  happiness  in  which  both  do  not  share.  Where 
universal  benevolence  reigns,  the  effect  is  as  universal :  the  felieify 
of  every  one  becomes  the  greater  for  every  one^s  partaking  of  it  and 
sharing  in  it.  This,  I  presume,  was  our  Lord's  thought  in  the 
text,  suitable  to  one  that  is  a  friend  to  all  who  will  accept  him, 
and  a  constant  lover  of  mankind. 

Enough  has  been  said  for  the  opening  the  general  design  and 
intention  of  the  text  which  I  have  been  upon. 

II. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  more  particular  use  and  im- 
provement of  it ;  and  that  by  way  of  application  both  to  good 
Christians  and  bad. 

As  to  good  Ohristians  they  may  from  hence  learn^  how  ac- 
ceptable a  service  they  are  performing,  while  they  are  endeavour- 
ing, either  by  example  or  persuasion,  to  draw  many  unto  Gt>d. 
It  is  contributing  to  the  enlargement  of  God's  kingdom :  it  is 
afflicting  and  weakening  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  bringing 
fresh  matter  of  joy  and  triumph  to  the  blessed  above.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time^  putting  on  and  improving  that  heavenly  dispo- 
sition here,  which  will  be  both  their  perfection  and  happiness 
hereafter.  The  angels  themselves  are  employed  constantly  in 
these  pious  cares ;  and  it  is  both  their  business  and  delight  to 
assist  in  converting  sinners,  and  to  draw  them  off  from  Satan 
unto  God.  Our  Lord,  in  the  text,  has  intimated  as  much  to 
every  good  Christian,  for  the  inciting  them  to  follow  their  bright 
example ;  and  he  has  further  instructed  us  to  pray  daily,  that 
God's  wiU  may  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  So  much 
with  respect  to  Christians  of  the  better  sort,  who  have  their  minds 
set  towards  heaven. 

As  to  the  ungodly  and  impenitent,  if  disposed  to  hear  and 
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attend,  they  may  learn  a  most  comfortable  les9on  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  text ;  namely  this,  that  though  they  are  for  the 
present,  through  their  own  default,  shut  out  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  yet  a  door  stands  open  for  repentance,  whensoever 
they  shall  think  it  their  duty  and  interest  to  look  up  to  heaven, 
and  to  return  to  God,  For  their  further  encouragement,  our 
Lord  has  been  pleased  to  hint,  that  the  anffeb  themselves  stand, 
in  a  manner,  waiting  for  their  conversion ;  and  will  not  only  be 
content,  but  even  joyfvi  to  receive  them,  when  they  shake  off 
their  evil  habits,  and  become  new  men,  thoroughly  reclaimed 
both  in  heart  and  life.  In  the  mean  season  they  are  considered 
as  lost  and  undone,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins :  and  that  is  the 
very  reason  given,  why  the  j'b^  in  heaven  will  be  the  greater  upon 
their  recovery^  if  ever  they  shall  recover ;  because  it  is  douitful, 
and  almost  desperate.  *'  Thy  brother  was  dead,"  says  the  kind 
father  in  the  parable,  '^  and  is  alive  again ;  and  was  lost,  and  is 
'^  found  ^"  And  therefore  he  judged  it  meet  to  make  the  more 
solemn  rejoicing  for  a  recovery  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  some- 
what resembling  even  a  resurrection  from  the  grave. 

There  are  indeed  many  and  great  difficulties  in  the  work  of 
correcting  inveterate  habits :  but  there  are  also  many  and  great 
encouragements,  sufficient  to  countervail  the  difficulties  of  it,  if  a 
man  will  but  seriously  set  about  it,  with  such  care  and  earnest- 
ness, such  resolution  and  endeavour,  as  any  other  business  of 
weight  requires.  It  should  be  resolved  upon  instantly  without 
delay,  because  necessary  to  be  done,  and  delays  are  dangerous :  it 
should  be  pursued  with  resolution  and  vigour ;  for  faint  endea- 
vours will  never  effect  any  thing  considerable,  either  in  that  or  any 
other  grand  affair.  It  should  be  conducted  with  great  deUbera- 
turn  and  forecast,  foreseeing  every  obstacle  or  impediment  which 
may  stand  in  the  way,  and  providing  wisely  against  them.  It  is 
the  want  of  such  prudent  forecast  which  generally  keeps  sinners 
in  their  former  courses:  and  renders  their  faint  resolutions  and  en- 
deskYouTB  fruitless  or  ineff^ctuaL  They  «t»c^6/yt(n«4,  perhaps,  to  live 
better ;  and  they  resolve  sincerely,  at  seasons,  so  to  do  :  but  yet 
they  set  not  aboui  the  work  in  any  proper  method^  or  with  due  pre- 
cautions.  They  aim  weU,  with  respect  to  the  end;  but  they  use 
not  the  right  means.  They  aim  to  reform ;  but  still  they  take  no 
care  to  avoid  such  temptations  as  will  be  too  hard  for  them ;  or  to 
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shun  Buoh  company  and  such  entanglements  as  will,  probably, 
deceive  and  ensnare  them.  And  hence  it  is,  that  their  warme$t 
desires  after  godliness  prove  ineffectual;  and  their  lest  resolutions 
are  not  strong  enough  to  secure  them  against  frequent  relapses. 
The  only  way  to  mate  sure  of  the  end  is  to  look  well  to  the  means. 
Let  but  any  person  consider  well  beforehand  what  he  has  to  do, 
and  hato  ly  degrees  it  is  to  he  effected;  and  then  resolve  (with  the  help 
of  Gk>d^s  grace)  to  pursue  those  proper  measures  with  care  and 
assiduity ;  and  then  he  need  not  doubt  but  this  work  of  the 
Lord  will  more  and  more  prosper  in  his  hands  ;  and  there  will 
be  joy  in  heaven  over  every  such  thoughtful  sinner  so  re- 
penting. 


Q  q  2 


SERMON  XYII. 

Charity  and  Kind  Offices,  the  best  Conquest  over  an 

Enemy. 
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Be  noi  overcome  o/evil,  but  overcome  evU  with  food. 

XHE  advice  is  short,  compiised  in  a  few  words:  but  it  is 
withal  full  and  instructive^  and  carries  a  great  deal  of  good 
matter  in  it.  It  relates  to  our  behaviour  towards  our  enemies  ; 
shewing  both  what  we  ought  fiot  to  do,  in  that  case,  and  what  we 
ought.  The  Apostle's  manner  of  wording  the  thing  is  observable ; 
for  there  is  a  particular  force  and  beauttf  in  the  very  expression. 
Being  sensible,  that  the  forgiving  an  injury,  or  the  not  revenging 
it,  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  kind  ot  yielding  and  submitting 
to  an  adversary,  (which  is  what  the  pride  of  human  nature  is 
most  averse  to,)  he  prudently  anticipates  the  thought^  and  gives 
it  quite  another  turn ;  handsomely  insinuating,  that  all  desire  of 
revenge  is  yielding  and  submitting  to  an  enemy ;  is  as  much  as 
confessing,  that  he  has  disturbed,  pained,  and  disconcerted  us  to 
that  degree,  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  command  our  temper, 
and  to  be  really  masters  of  ourselves.  Overflowing  with  rage  and 
resentment  upon  such  occasions  is  betraying  a  littleness  of  mind, 
and  proclaiming  our  own  defeat.  It  is  as  good  as  declaring, 
that  the  enemy  has  got  withia  us,  has  thrown  us  oif  our  guard, 
and  put  us  into  disorder  and  confusion.     Whereas,  if  a  man  can 
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stand  the  shod  unmoved,  and  be  aAove  being  concerned  at  it,  he 
undoubtedly  shews  a  more  manly  spirit,  and  true  greatness  of 
mind.  He  is  then  seen  to  be  moLster  aver  his  passions^  and  above 
being  disturbed  by  little  things :  and  there  is  none  so  generous 
a  way  of  conquering  an  enemy,  as  the  letting  him  see,  that  the 
worst  he  can  do  shall  not  so  much  as  ruffle  him,  or  put  him  out 
of  humour.  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
"  good." 

The  text  then  consists  of  two  parts,  or  precepts;  the  one 
negative^  and  the  other  positive :  of  which  I  shall  treat  in  their 
order. 

I. 

The  negative  part,  or  precept,  comes  j$r«^ :  '^  Be  not  overcome 
^^  of  evil.''  Suffer  not  any  affront  or  injury  to  get  the  better  of 
you,  to  afflict  and  conquer  yon.  More  distinctly ;  suffer  it  not 
to  get  the  better  of  your  reason^  your  piety ^  or  your  charity :  for 
if  it  does  so,  you  are  really  vanquished  and  worsted  by  it. 

I.  I  say,  let  not  any  affront  or  injury  have  the  superiority 
over  your  reason^  considering  yourself  now  only  as  a  man,  with* 
out  taking  in  the  additional  consideration  of  your  being  a 
Christian  also. 

Reason  is  designed  for  the  governing  part  of  man,  which  is 
to  regulate  and  command  the  passipns.  While  reason  holds  the 
reins,  and  keeps  its  seat  of  government,  all  is  right  and  regular, 
and  a  man  is  master  of  himself:  but  if  the  passions  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  domineer  over  reason,  the  person,  for  the  time, 
is,  as  it  were,  quite  unmanned,  and  is  driven  on  to  any  the  most 
extravagant  freaks  and  follies,  below  the  dignity  of  his  nature. 
A  man  can  never  expose  himself  more  to  the  attacks  of  his 
enemy,  than  when  he  suffers  himself  to  be  heated  into  a  passion, 
and  thereby  thrown  off  his  guard.  While  he  can  command  his 
temper  and  preserve  his  reason^  he  will  know  and  consider  what 
he  does,  and  conduct  with  prudence  and  discretion ;  and  will  at 
length  very  probably  both  defend  himself,  and  become  superior 
to  his  adversary :  but  if  once  he  lets  go  his  reason,  and  resigns 
himself  up  to  heat  and  passion,  he  both  exposes  his  own  safety, 
and  surrenders  his  person  to  the  mercy  of  his  adversary.  A 
passionate  furious  warrior  neither  sees  an  advantage  nor  knows 
how  to  use  it :  while  he  is  all  fire,  and  no  conduct,  he  does  but 
expose  hia  forces,  and  at  length  becomes  himself  an  easy  prey  to 
the  enemy.     But  a  man  of  cool  and  steady  courage,  who  does 
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nothing  preoipitatdy,  nothing  rashly^  he  is  the  man  that  main- 
tains his  ground,  and  comes  off  viotorious  in  the  end.  Let  reasom 
preside  always  in  any  private  contests  between  man  and  man : 
and  by  the  help  of  reason  all  will  proceed  regularly,  and  with 
honour  and  advantage.  Reason  will  consider  always,  not  what 
the  offends  or  injurious  person  might  deieme^  but  what  may  be 
prudent  and  proper  for  the  offended  party  to  do.  Perhi^  the 
injury  is  slight,  not  deserving  notice,  or  deserving  only  contempt. 
Whatever  it  be,  there  is  more  diffniiy  and  grea4n$$8  of  mind 
shewn  in  being  ahote  feeling  it^  than  in  freeing  at  it.  Beoenging 
it  is  still  worse,  because  it  betrays  still  greater  impatience ;  be- 
sides that  it  is  imprudent,  as  prowking  the  adversaries,  and 
bringing  on  fresh  injuries ;  which  again  will  call  for  rejoinders, 
and  so  on  in  an  endless  circulation.  This  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  case  as  to  revenge  :  so  that,  if  we  consider  it  merely  upon  a 
rational  foot,  apart  from  religion,  there  appears  to  be  very  little 
sense  or  discretion  in  it.  And  as  to  greatness  of  mtW,  every  <Mie 
must  be  sensible,  that  it  is  brave  and  generous  to  put  up  vrrongs 
and  overlook  offences ;  and  that  they,  generally,  are  persons  of 
the  toeakest  and  feeblest  minds,  who  are  most  sensible  of  in/urieij 
and  most  impatient  for  revenge. 

Seeing  then  that  wrath  and  revenge  is  really  nothing  else  but 
the  triumph  of  passion  over  reason,  and  of  folly  over  discretion 
and  good  sense ;  every  wise  man  would  take  care  to  assert  and 
maintain  the  superiority  of  his  reason,  and  not  suffer  himsdif  to 
be  enslaved  and  overcome  by  mean  and  foolish  resentments. 

2.  But  further,  to  advance  to  a  yet  higher  consideration,  put 
the  case  thus,  or  in  these  terms :  suffer  not  any  affi*onts  or  in- 
juries to  get  the  better  of  your  piety,  or  of  your  duty  towards 
God. 

We  learn  from  Scripture  at  least,  if  not  from  the  light  of 
nature,  that  all  manner  of  vengeance  belongs  to  God  alone ;  so 
that  the  taking  upon  us  to  avenge  ourselves  is  presuming  too  far, 
is  usurping  upon  the  undoubted  rights  and  prerogative  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  "  To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense/' 
says  Almighty  Ged^ ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  words  it  and  explains  it  at 
the  same  time,  ''  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay b."  God  per- 
mits us  not  to  revenge  or  resent  our  own  wrongs.  We  are  no 
more  than  fellow  creatures  and  fellow  servants  one  with  an- 
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other :  and  if  any  offence  be  committed^  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
refer  the  complaint  to  him,  the  Judge  of  all,  and  our  common 
Lord  and  Master.      This  is  no  more  than  every  master  of  a 
family  will  demand ;  that  any  disputes  or  differences  in  his  family 
among  his  servants  be  decided  by  him,  and  left  to  his  censure 
and  correction.     God  is  an  all-knowing  Judge,  and  will  exactly 
weigh  the  merits  of  the  cause ;  and  will,  first  or  last,  do  us  just- 
ice most  effectuaUy,  when  we  are  really  wronged,  if  we  leave  it  to 
him.     But  if  we  take  the  affair  into  our  own  hands,  and  resolve 
to  do  ourselves  justice,  we  do  not  only  run  the  risk  of  provoking 
and  bringing  upon  ue  fresh  injuries  from  men ;  but  as  we  are 
provoking  God  all  the  time,  we  take  the  likely  way  to  draw  down 
his  vengeance,  not  upon  our  enemies,  but  upon  our  otvn  heads. 
The  question  then,  in  case  of  offences,  lies  plainly  thus  :  will  you 
leave  it  to  God  to  punish  them  as  they  deserve ;  or  will  you  take 
the  matter  into  your  own  hands  ?  Supposing  the  injury  done  you 
to  be  real  and  great,  it  may  be  letter  indeed  for  your  enemies 
that  you  should  take  it  in  hand,  to  revenge  it ;  but  it  is  much 
the  worse  for  yourselves.    Human  power^  at  best,  is  weak  and 
frail ;  and,  besides,  is  under  the  irresistible  check  and  control  of 
the  Divine  hand;  so  that  it  is  infinitely  uncertain,  whether  a 
man,  ever  so  much  disposed  to  revenge,  can  effect  it.   But  if  God 
undertakes  to  do  vengeance^  he  does  it  effectually^  and  no  arm  can 
resist  him.     I  say  then,  that  in  case  of  real  injuries,  the  surest 
method  of  having  them  revenged  is  to  commit  the  cause  to  Ood. 
And  this  is  certainly  the  best  and  safeti  method  that  the  injured 
party  can  take,  in  order  to  have  redress  and  satisfaction.     God 
can  recompense  us  a  thousand  ways  for  any  wrongs  we  receive 
at  the  hands  of  men :  and  if  we  entirely  commit  our  cause  to 
him,  he  will  not  only  do  us  justice^  but  will  shew  us  m^cy  also, 
and  make  us  ample  amends. 

But  a  question  here  arises  by  the  way,  whether,  after  a  man 
has  referred  his  cause  to  God,  laying  aside  all  thoughts  [of 
revenging  himself,  he  may  then  pray  to  Grod  to  avenge  him ;  or 
may  take  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  Divine  vengeance  has 
fallen  down  upon  his  adversary. 

Much  may  be  pleaded  on  both  sides ;  but  I  must  not  run  out 
into  too  tedious  a  digression.  I  shall  however  offer  a  few  hints, 
and  as  briefly  as  may  be.  Our  blessed  Lord  upon  the  cross 
prayed  for  his  murderers ;  "  Father,  forgive  them,*"  &c.  And 
St.  Stephen  also  did  the  like ;  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
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^^  charge/'  And  even  under  the  Old  Testament,  Solomon  is 
commended,  that,  among  other  things  in  his  prayer,  he  had  not 
asked  "  the  life  of  his  enemies^^."  All  this  looks  as  if  we  were 
neither  permitted  to  take  vengeance  ourselves  upon  any  man, 
nor  so  much  as  to  desire,  or  to  take  pleasure  in,  the  Divine 
vengeance  when  brought  upon  our  enemies ;  though  one  mig;ht 
think  it  should  be  matter  of  joy  and  comfort  to  us,  as  being  of 
God's  doing,  being  also  a  kind  of  vindication  of  our  own  innoeen^, 
or  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  we  had  engaged  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  are  many 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament^  in  the  Psalms  more  especially, 
which  look  like  plain  imprecations  upon  the  wicked :  and  even  in 
the  New  Testament,  Qod  comforts  his  elect,  by  assuring  them, 
that ''  he  will  avenge  them  speedily,^  that  is,  of  their  adversa- 
ries^ as  appears  by  what  goes  before  "^ ;  which  seems  to  sup- 
pose, that  God's  avenging  a  good  man  of  his  enemies  may  be  a 
reasonable  ground  of  joy  and  comfort  to  him.  Add  to  this,  that 
St.  Paul,  speaking  of  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  as  of  one  who 
had  done  him  much  evil,  immediately  subjoins, ''  The  Lord  reward 
^*  him  according  to  his  works^;^  which  is  a  kind  of  imploring  Grod^s 
judgments  upon  him.  And  lastly,  when  St.  Paul  says,  ^^  If  thy 
''  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  and  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink,"  he 
enforces  his  advice  by  this  consideration ;  "  for  in  so  doing  thou 
**  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head^;"  which  words,  in  their 
most  natural  construction,  and  as  interpreted  by  the  context, 
seem  to  mean,  that  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  accumulate  the  Divine 
vengeance  upon  him,  if  he  repents  not.  All  which  looks  as  if  it 
were  allowable,  in  some  cases^  both  to  imprecate  the  Divine 
vengeance  upon  adversaries^  and  to  r^'dce  in  it  when  it  comes. 

I  have  thus  briefly  represented  the  force  of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  the  question,  for  every  reasonable  man  to  judge  of; 
and  I  will  not  presume  to  be  dogmatical  and  positive  either 
way :  but  what  seems  to  me  to  come  nearest  to  the  tiiith  is  as 
follows. 

The  peace  of  the  world  is  much  concerned  in  this ;  that  we 
never  avenge  ourselves^  but  refer  all  vengeance  to  God.  This  is  the 
main  thing ;  and  if  this  be  carefully  observed,  we  may  be  the 
less  solicitous  about  the  rest.  There  is  a  just  pleasure  which  a 
good  man  may  take,  in  seeing  the  Divine  vengeance  fall  upon  very 
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bad  men^  because  such  men  are  enemies  to  mankind;  and  so 
rejoicing  in  their faU  is  rejoicing  in  the  public  good:  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  some  cases,  to  beg  of 
Ood  to  curb,  restrain,  or  punish  them,  in  such  a  way  as  his  wis- 
dom shall  see  proper :  and  it  is  of  such  cases  as  these  that  I 
understand  some  scripture  imprecations,  if  they  be  really  such ; 
which,  besides^  were  pronounced  by  persons  extraordinarily  com- 
missioned to  imprecate,  as  from  God. 

As  to  private  injuries^  in  which  the  public  is  very  little  or  not 
at  all  concerned,  there,  as  I  conceive,  there  is  no  room  left  for 
rejoicing  in  the  Divine  judgments  upon  the  adversaries;  first, 
because  we  are  very  uncertain  whether  those  judgments  are 
brought  upon  them  on  any  such  account  as  we  might  fondly 
suppose ;  and  next,  because,  as  we  are  all  sinners,  we  know  not 
whether  we  ourselves  are  not  justly  liable  to  the  same  or  greater. 
This  only  we  may  presume  to  think  and  do,  if  at  any  time  God 
remarkably  delivers  us  from  the  rage  of  an  enemy,  by  afflicting 
him,  or  taking  him  out  of  the  world ;  we  may  rejoice  in  our 
happy  deliverance,  and  thank  God  for  his  indulgence  towards 
us  ;  but  at  the  same  time  retaining  a  compassionate  tenderness 
and  charity  for  the  unhappy  man.  So  much  for  this  point, 
which  came  in  only  by  the  way ;  and  from  which  now  I  return 
to  what  I  was  before  upon. 

I  had  been  observing,  that  we  are  in  no  case  to  avenge 
ourselves,  but  humbly  and  modestly  to  refer  all  vengeance  to 
God.  If  we  do  otherwise,  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  "  overcome 
"  of  evil,"  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  text :  we  let  our  passions 
prevail  over  us ;  that  is,  over  religion,  conscience,  duty,  and  the 
reverence  we  owe  to  God ;  which,  at  length,  is  not  triumphing 
over  an  adversary^  as  some  may  vainly  imagine,  but  it  is  meanly 
submitting  to  sin  and  folly,  and  suffering  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil  to  triumph  over  us. 

3.  Having  shewn  how  we  ought  not  to  suffer  any  offence  or 
injury  to  get  the  better  of  our  piety  towards  God ;  I  have  but 
one  step  more  to  advance;  namely,  not  to  suffer  it  to  prevail 
over  our  charity  towards  man. 

This  article  I  make  distinct  from  the  former,  inasmuch  as  not 
taking  revenge  upon  an  adversary  is  one  thing,  and  doing  him 
kind  offices  is  another.  I  say  then,  let  not  any  injurious  usage 
of  an  enemy  prevent  our  doing  him  good,  A  great  deal  of  what 
might  be  said  upon  this  article  may  more  properly  fall  under  my 
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next  general  head ;  and  therefore  thither  I  refer  it  Only  here 
I  may  observe,  that  if  any  injuriee  provoke  a  man  to  withdraw 
such  friendly  ojfficee  as  belong  to  itimantVy,  he  is  then  overoome 
by  his  resentments^  and  is  too  much  a  slave  to  kispastians.  It  is 
one  kind  of  revenge,  and  sometimes  all  the  revenge  which  a  man 
has  in  his  power  to  take;  and  so  is  altogether  ungeneroue  and 
unjustijiable.  All  that  reason  or  scripture  allows  is,  to  defend 
and  guard  ourselves,  as  far  as  we  innocently  can,  against  such  as 
mean  us  hurt ;  but  not  to  a^et  them,  or  put  them  to  pain  by 
way  of  retaliation ;  nor  to  leave  them  under  hard  necessity  or 
distress,  when  we  can^  with  safety  to  ourselves,  step  in  to  relieve 
them.  When  an  enemy  is  reduced  so  low,  as  even  to  want  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  any  way  to  stand  in  need  of  the  succour  of 
the  man  he  hates,  it  would  be  a  mean  thing  to  refuse  it.  Eveiy 
one  who  has  any  spirit  of  generosity  or  Christian  charity  would  be 
glad,  when  such  occasions  offer,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  a 
kind  thing,  and  to  have  it  kindly  accepted  from  him.  "  If  thine 
"  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;"  and  "  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink/' 
says  the  Apostle,  in  this  chapter:  which  now  leads  me  to  treat 
of  the  second  part  or  precept  of  my  text,  which  is  positive. 

II. 

"  Overcome  evil  with  good."  This  implies  all  the  kind  offices 
towards  an  enemy  which  we  are  capable  of  doing,  consistent 
with  our  own  safety  or  with  our  obligations  to  others.  Our  blessed 
Lord's  instructions  upon  this  head  may  serve  as  a  good  comment 
upon  this  part  of  the  text ;  "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
**  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
''  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you  :  that  ye 
''  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heavens/'  &c. 
This  is  what  we  are  to  do  towards  enemies,  and  this  the  way 
whereby  we  are  to  **  overcome  evil  with  good  :^  only  it  renuuns 
to  shew  howy  or  in  what  sense,  this  kind  of  conduct  towards 
them  is  here  called  by  the  Apostle  ''overcoming  evil  with 
"  good." 

There  are  two  ways  of  understanding  this  matter ;  as  "  over- 
"  coming  evil"  may  either  mean  conquering  the  enemy  by  kind- 
ness^ so  that  he  shall  cease  to  do  us  evil ;  for  then  the  evil  is 
overcome,  is  quashed,  and  put  an  end  to :  or  it  may  mean 
persisting  and  persevering  to  the  last  in  doing  good  against  evil^ 
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(when  the  adversary  is  not  at  all  softened  or  altered  by  it ;)  for 
this^  if  it  be  not  quashing,  or  putting  an  end  to  the  adversary's 
malignity^  is  yet  being  above  it,  and  maintaining  a  kind  of  eupe- 
runity  over  it.  But  both  these  articles  will  want  to  be  explained 
more  distinctly. 

I.  First,  I  say,  the  "overcoming  evil  with  good'*  may  be 
understood  of  conquering  an  enemy  by  kindness,  so  that  he  may 
cease  to  malign  us :  for  then  the  evil  is  overcome,  as  it  is  quashed 
and  put  an  end  to.  A  generous  enemy  will  be  wrought  upon 
this  way,  and  become  a  friend :  though  it  must  be  owned,  that 
men  of  mean  and  abject  tempers  will  be  always  both  more  in- 
sulting and  more  cruel  for  such  kind  usage.  Nevertheless,  the 
same  kind  usage  is  to  be  shewn  to  both ;  because  we  know  not 
who  may  at  length  prove  to  be  of  a  generous  temper,  and  who 
not ;  but  principally  because  Ood  requires  it ;  and  if  such  con- 
duct has  not  the  desired  effect,  as  to  melting  the  adversary  into 
kindness,  yet  we  are  sure  to  have  our  reward  for  our  charity 
another  way,  at  the  hands  of  Almighty  God.  But  to  proceed. 
It  may  frequently  be  observed,  that,  after  contests  or  differences 
have  arisen  between  man  and  man,  if  either  side  does  but  leave 
off  saying  or  doing  spitefid  things,  a  quarrel  soon  dies,  and  the 
men  become  friends.  How  much  more  may  we  suppose  such 
effect  to  follow,  if  either  of  the  parties  does  not  only  forbear 
every  thing  provoking,  but,  over  and  above,  says  and  does  kind 
and  good-natured  things  to  oblige  his  adversary ;  the  breach  will 
then  probably  be  made  up  the  sooner,  and  the  friendship  after- 
wards last  the  longer.  Such  a  conduct  contributes  much  to  the 
peace  of  society  and  to  the  general  good  of  mankind ;  which  is 
alone  sufficient  to  recommend  it  with  every  wise  and  considering 
man.  And  that  it  may  not  be  suspected  that  there  is  any  thing 
of  tameness  or  mean-spiritedness  in  this  conduct,  the  advantage, 
in  point  of  dignity  and  esteem,  really  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
good-natured  and  peaceable  man.  There  is  a  greatness  of  mind 
shewn  in  being  above  little  piques  and  childish  altercations; 
there  is  triumph  and  conquest  seen  in  the  command  a  man  has 
over  his  own  temper  and  passions ;  and  there  is  further  a  most 
glorious  victory  gained  over  his  adversary,  while  he  thus  conquers 
him  by  kindness,  and  goes  beyond  him  in  wise  conduct  and 
generosity.  Upon  all  which  account,  the  kind  and  peaceable 
man  is  so  far  from  sinking  his  character,  that  he  raises  it  the 
more  by  such  handsome  demeanour,  and  attracts  the  reverence 
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and  esteem  of  all  disoeming  judges.  Besides  all  which^  he  has 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  having  a  friend  and  oompanion  to 
himseify  instead  of  an  enemy;  and  the  satisfaction  also  of 
having  made  him  mecA^  which  is  like  the  making  of  a  convert  or 
the  healing  of  a  patient ;  as  it  is  laying  his  passions,  and  correct- 
ing the  disorders  of  his  mind.  And  this  is  the  first  way  of 
''  overcoming  evil  with  good."  But  because  such  effect  does  not 
alway$  follow,  for  there  are  some  stubborn  tempers  which  no 
kindnesses  can  mollify,  I  must  observe,  secondly, 

2.  That  there  is  yet  another  kind  of  conquest  to  be  obtained, 
by  persisting  and  persevering  in  doing  good  againgi  ml.  For 
though  you  do  not  thus  conquer  the  man's  ftids  or  ill-nature, 
yet  you  conquer  your  oymfomofM  ;  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain such  a  superiorUy  over  the  enemy's  malice,  that  it  shall  not 
be  able  either  to  conquer  your  good  nature,  or  draw  you  off 
from  your  steady  principles  of  hve  and  charity.  There  is  a  kind 
of  contest  and  emulation  in  such  a  case,  which  shall  be  first 
weary  and  vanquished,  the  maliee  and  iniquity  of  oim,  or  the 
patience  and  goodness  of  the  other.  He  who  abides  and  persists 
in  doing  good  against  evil,  may  be  said  to  be  a  person  of  invinci- 
hie  kindness  and  generosity,  unconquerable  love  and  charity.  In 
this  manner  Moses  held  out  against  the  infinite  obloquies,  mur- 
murings,  and  revilings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  stiU 
obliging  and  serving  them,  and  praying  for  them.  Thus  also 
David  persisted  in  his  duty  and  loyalty  towards  Saul,  notwith- 
standing all  the  ill  usage  he  met  with  from  him;  and  no 
imaginable  rudeness,  malice,  or  persecution,  could  at  all  move  or 
shake  his  most  invincible  constancy  and  fidelity.  And  to  name 
no  more,  our  blessed  Lord  himself  was  a  bright  example  of  the 
like  love  and  charity  to  the  last,  "going  about  doing  good," 
both  to  friends  and  foes,  weeping  over  Jerusalem  which  tlursted 
for  his  blood ;  and  at  length  praying  for  his  murderers  while  he 
hung  upon  the  cross.  This  is  "  overcoming  evil  with  good;''  to 
stand  firm  and  unshaken  in  love  and  kindness,  against  all  pro- 
vocations and  ill  usage.  It  is  triumphing  over  the  adversaiy, 
to  shew  that,  with  all  his  rage  and  inveteracy,  he  shall  never  he 
ahle  so'  much  as  to  tempt  you  to  retaliate ^  or  to  move  you  to  do 
like  him.  Let  him  proceed  as  he  please,  he  shall  never  make 
you  stoop  to  do  any  thing  ^nean,  or  to  act  a  part  untoorthy  of 
yourself.  This  is  noble  and  manly  carriage :  and  he  who  thus 
acts,  though  he  does  not  soften  his  adversary^  yet  has  plainly  the 
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adwinictge  of  him,  and  triumphs  over  him.  God  so  deals  with 
sinners,  and  so  should  we :  for  when  neither  his  sunshine  warms 
them  into  a  love  of  him,  nor  his  showers  have  any  force  to 
soften  them  into  compliance  with  him ;  yet  he  persists  in  sending 
both^  making  '^  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good ;  and 
*'  sending  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust  ^/^ 

I  know  but  one  objection  of  any  moment  against  this  conduct^ 
which  is  this ;  that  it  may  seem  to  give  too  much  encourage- 
ment to  malicious  men  to  persist  in  their  iniquity  ;  and  may  also 
strengthen  their  hands  against  ourselves,  to  do  us  the  more  mis- 
chief: to  which  I  answer,  that,  were  it  really  true,  that  it 
carried  this  single  inconvenience  with  it ;  yet,  so  long  as  there  are 
iwnumeralle  conveniences  on  the  other  side,  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  it,  this  single  difficulty  ought  to  be  no  objection 
against  it.  But  I  have  this  thing  to  add  further;  that  the 
principles  which  I  have  been  maintaining  do  not  oblige  a  man  to 
lay  himself  open  to  his  enemy,  or  to  give  himself  up  into  his 
power.  He  may  do  him  kind  offices^  without  making  z»  friend  or  a 
conJlJent  of  him ;  may  oblige  and  serve  him,  without  running 
into  his  arms.  ^'  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst, 
''  give  him  drink."  The  scripture  bids  us  be  kind  and  generous; 
and  yet  bids  us  also  hevcare  of  ill  men^  and  not  to  deliver  our- 
selves up  tamely  and  thoughtlessly  into  their  hands.  Love  and 
charity  are  one  thing;  easiness  and  folly  another.  Be  well 
assured  of  a  man''s  friendship,  before  you  admit  him  into  your 
retirements  and  confidence;  but  be  he  ever  so  malicious,  yet 
serve  him,  at  a  proper  distance  ;  and  oblige  him  also  if  you  can, 
but  without  betraying  or  exposing  yourself  Indeed  as  to  any 
distant  and  imaginary  dangers  from  an  enemy,  strengthened  in 
some  measure  by  your  favours  towards  him,  those  must  be  risked : 
and  God's  providence  is  our  security  in  such  cases,  as  in  a  thousand 
others,  where  a  thing  equally  may  or  may  not  happen.  Distant 
surmises  and  mere  suspicions  are  too  slight  to  deserve  any 
regard,  or  to  bear  any  weight  in  this  important  matter. 

To  conclude  then :  let  the  duty  of  the  text  stand  in  its  full 
force,  notwithstanding  the  objection  which  I  have  been  answer- 
ing. And  now,  after  explaining  the  duty  as  far  as  seemed 
necessary,  it  remains  only  that  we  go  and  put  it  in  practice. 
Which  that  we  may,  GK>d  of  his  mercy  grant,  &c. 

^  Matt.  v.  45.  [ 


SERMON    XYIII. 

The  Nature  and  Purport  of  our  Lord's  Parable  of  the 
Publican  and  Pharisee. 


Luke  xviii.  14. 


/  tM  you^  this  man  tomit  down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the 
other :  for  every  one  that  exaUeth  himself  shaU  he  abcued/  and  he 
that  humbled  himself  shall  he  exalted. 

1 HESE  words  are  the  oonclusion  of  a  noted  parable,  which 
our  Lord  delivered  for  a  just  rebuke  upon  pride  and  censorions- 
ness.  He  "  spake'^  it  ''  unto  certain''  persons,  who  trusted  in 
''  themselves  that  they  were  righteous  and  despised  othen.'^ 
The  parable  itself  runs  thus :  **  Two  men  went  up  into  the 
**  temple  to  pray ;  the  one  a  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  Publioait 
''  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself,  Ood,  I 
'^  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners, 
"  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  Publican.  I  fast  twice 
"  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess.*""  So  said  the 
assuming,  self-admiring  Pharisee.  But  in  the  mean  while  the 
modest  and  humble  Publican,  "  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift 
"  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his 
"  breast,  saying,  Gk>d  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Now  our 
Lord'^s  reflection  upon  the  whole  case,  after  thus  comparing  the 
two  men  and  their  manners,  was ;  '*  I  tell  you,  this  Publican 
*'  went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the  Pharisee : 
'*  for  every  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he 
*'  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.^ 
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The  Phariseej  it  seems,  was  a  man  of  a  strict,  regular  life^ 
religious  in  his  deportment  towards  God,  and  righteous  also  in 
his  outward  dealings  towards  men ;  but  withal  he  was  full  of 
spiritual  pride  and  censorumsness.  The  Publican  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  given  perhaps  to  extortions  and  exactions,  (the  common 
vices  of  his  profession,)  but  modest  however,  and  unpretending, 
and  if  not  thoroughly  penitent,  yet  in  a,  fair  toay  towards  it,  in  a 
fit  disposition  for  it.  Our  Lord  does  not  say,  absolutely,  that  either 
of  the  two  was  justified ;  but  he  speaks  comparatively,  that  one 
was  so  ''  rather  than  the  other /^  The  Publican^s  loose  life^  if 
not  thoroughly  corrected  and  reformed,  would  condemn  him; 
and  the  Pharisee's  pride  and  censariousness  would  condemn  him: 
but  still,  in  the  mean  season,  the  Publican's  humility  before  Qod 
would  be  found  more  acceptable,  notwithstanding  his  otherwise 
irregular  Ufe^  than  the  Pharisee's  religious  strictness  could  be, 
while  tarnished  vnth  censoriousness,  ostentation,  andpritle  of  heart : 
for  "  QoA  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the 
"  humble  ^'^  So  much  in  the  general.  But  for  our  clearer 
understanding  the  nature  and  purport  of  this  parable,  and  the 
practical  uses  to  be  made  of  it,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  more  distinct 
view  of  its  several  parts,  pointing  out  the  doctrinal  observcUions 
which  naturally  arise  from  them. 

I.  We  may  take  notice,  that,  be  a  man's  life  and  conversation 
otherwise  ever  so  religious  and  regular ;  yet,  if  he  is  proud  and 
censorious  all  the  time,  assuming  upon  his  perfi>rmances,  and 
reflscting  hardly  on  his  neigMnmr^s,  that  man's  religion  and  regu- 
larity  is  vain  ;  he  shall  not  be  justified  in  God's  sight.  His 
self-admiration  and  his  contempt  of  other's  will  more  than  counter- 
balance his  pretences  to  virtue,  and  will  cancel,  in  a  manner,  all 
his  godliness. 

The  Pharisee  began  well ;  ''  God,  I  thank  thee  f '  he  should 
have  added,  ^'  if  I  have  any  thing  praiseworthy  in  me,  or  have 
"  done  any  thing  acceptable  in  thy  sight ;  for  it  is  all  owing  to 
''  thy  ^Yi<^,  and  in  myself  1  am  nothing:'  Such  an  address  to 
the  Divine  Majesty  might  have  been  modest  and  becoming ; 
especially  if  he  had  gone  on  to  enumerate  his  many  or  great 
offences,  and  humbly  to  implore  pardon  for  them:  but  instead  of 
this,  he  says,  ^'  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men 
**•  are,  extortioners,'^  &c.     What  had  he  to  do,  to  come  before 

»  James  iv.  6.  i  Pet.  v.  5.  Prov.  iii.  34. 
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God  with  aceusaiiims  in  bis  mouth  against  eiker  men ;  perhaps 
false  and  injurious,  but  most  certainly  foreign  and  impertinent ! 
The  sins  or  failings  of  other  persons  was  no  oonoem  of  his  in  his 
prayers :  but  self-accusation  or  self-humiliation  might  have  oome 
▼ery  decently  and  properly  from  him,  in  his  supplications  to  an 
offended  God.  He  was  disposed  to  dwell  only  on  his  imaginary 
perfections,  and  to  throw  a  teil  over  his  sins.  His  sdfjlattery 
prompted  him  to  magnify  his  ovm  sermces,  taking  a  false  estimaie 
of  himself  from  an  ill-natured  comparison,  which  could  serve  only 
to  deceive  him,  rather  than  justify  him.  For  what  if  some 
others  were  really  worse  than  he  in  some  certain  respects!  it 
would  not  follow  from  thence,  that  he  was  better  than  they  upon 
the  whole  ;  much  less,  that  he  had  any  just  pretence  for  boasting 
before  God. 

The  Publican,  with  better  colour,  (had  his  modesty  permitted,) 
might  have  said, ''  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  some 
"  men  are ;  proud,  uncharitable,  censorious^  or  even  as  this  Pha* 
"  risee:  I  boast  not  of  my  own  virtues,  I  confess  my  transgressions, 
^'  and  am  ready  to  make  all  due  allowances  for  the  failings  of 
"  others,  as  much  as  for  my  own.*"  Such  a  prayer  as  this 
(though  far  from  becoming  or  proper)  might  as  reasonably  have 
been  offered  up  by  the  Publican,  as  the  other  by  the  Pharisee : 
but  both  would  have  been  wrong :  for  the  important  question, 
which  every  conscientious  person  has  to  ask  'himself,  is,  not 
whether  his  life  and  conversation  be  comparatively  better,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  than  what  he  commonly  sees ;  but  whether  it 
be  simply  and  plainly  stich  as  the  Gofpel  requires.  He  may  often 
mistake  in  thinking  himself  better  than  his  neighbours^  whom  he 
may  chance  to  judge  too  hardly  of:  but  were  he  ever  so  clear 
and  certain  in  that  point,  it  concerns  him  little ;  because,  allow- 
ing it  to  be  true,  he  may  still  be  far  from  perfect,  and  may  fall 
very  short  of  the  Gospel  rule. 

Besides,  if,  instead  of  looking  into  his^t^ttr^,  he  chooses  only 
to  make  ostentation  of  his  own  real  or  imaginary  advances  in  godr 
liness ;  and  if,  instead  of  condemning  himself  he  affects  rather  to 
lay  heavy  charges  upon  others  ;  he  may  then  be  certain,  that  he 
is  proud  and  censorious:  and  those  black  vices  of  the  mind  are  as 
odious  in  God'^s  sight,  or  perhaps  more  odious,  than  any  other 
offences  which  can  be  named ;  being  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
two  great  commandments,  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour. 
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And  there  is  this  further  consideration  to  shew  the  dangerous 
nature  of  those  vices ;  that  while  they  render  a  man  vain  and 
self-eonfident,  they  leave  him  in  no  disposition  to  repent,  but  serve 
only  to  buoy  him  up  under  b,  false  eaneeit  that  he  needs  no  repent- 
anee.  They  who  are  once  swelled  with  an  high  opinion  of  their 
present  attainments  will  be  the  last  who  will  ever  think  of  reform-- 
inff  or  improving  their  lives. 

This  is  what  our  blessed  Lord  had  an  eye  to,  when  he  said  to 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  in  the  way  of  solemn  rebuke, 
**  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  Publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into 
**  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you^.'"  Why  so !  might  some  ask ; 
what,  were  those  loose  and  profligate  creatures  at  all  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  those  devout  and  religious  men,  men  of  strict 
life  and  exemplary  conversation,  to  all  appearance!  Yes^  they 
were  worthy  so  far :  because  those  profligcUe  creatures  were  some- 
times humble  enough  to  repent,  and  they  did  repent;  but  the 
other  sort,  who  had  faults  also,  and  great  ones,  (though  not  so 
scandalous,)  had  withal  so  much  pri€le  and  high-mindedness,  that 
they  imagined  it  more  their  business  to  sit  as  censors  and  cor- 
rectors over  all  mankind,  than  to  confess  their  oum  sins,  or  to 
repent  of  them.  In  this  view,  though  they  were  otherunse  per- 
sons of  sober  lives,  and  of  great  regularity,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  they  were  yet  the  furthest  of  any  {vom  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Spiritual  pride,  accompanied  with  censoriousness  and  haughty 
disdain,  are  vices  of  so  malignant  a  nature^  and  so  provoking  in 
GhcTs  sightj  that  they  effectually  cancel  all  our  virtues,  if  we  may 
call  them  virtues :  in  a  strict  sense,  we  have  no  virtue,  no  religion^ 
no  acceptable  grace  at  all,  if  we  are  void  of  humility. 

2. 1  may  next  take  notice,  that  the  Publican's  humility  before 
God  and  man^  though  joined  with  an  irregular  life,  was  what 
gave  him  the  preference  in  our  Lord's  esteem :  not  that  he  could 
he  justified  in  a  loose  course  of  life,  but  he  was  in  a  nearer  tcay 
to  it  than  the  proud  Pharisee ;  because  nearer  to  repentance  and 
reformation.  His  faults  indeed  were  great,  (extortion  perhaps, 
and  such  other  irregularities  as  are  commonly  met  with  in  secu- 
lar men,)  but  nevertheless  they  were  faults  of  such  a  kind^  as  did 
not  foreclose  all  reformation  or  amendment.  While  there  was 
humility  yet  left  in  him,  and  a  becoming  sense  of  his  own  sins 
and  infirmities,  and  of  his  need  of  divine  mercy,  there  was  good 

^  Matt.  zxi.  31. 
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hope  of  rqmtanee^  and  some  fair  adoaneea  made   towarda  it. 
He  durst  not  preiwm  so  much  as  to  look  up  towards  heaYen, 
eomeioui  of  his  own  vihness:  there  was  modify;    there  was 
remone  and  profound  rever&nee  for  God  whom  he  had  oflBanded. 
He  had  no  daim$  to  make,  no  iorviees  to  hoasi  of,  at  least  not 
before  God :  but  yet  he  oast  not  away  all  hopes  of  favour,  ^nduk 
he  smote  upon  his  breast,  and  said, ''  Gtod  be  merdAil  to  me  a 
"  smner !"  Merciful,  first,  to  give  him  grace  to  amend  his  life; 
and  next,  U^  pardon  all  hie  offincee  duly  repented  of:  for  so,  as  1 
conceive,  we  may  presume  to  interpret.    We  cannot  well  under- 
stand this  his  hunMe  and  modeet  ejamilation  as  so  many  words  of 
course,  such  as  hardened  einnere  might  at  times  be  willing  to 
throw  out ;  for  then  our  Lord  would  not  have  said  what  he  has 
said  in  his  favour :  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  see  reosoo 
sufficient  in  the  text  to  persuade  us,  that  the  Publican  had  yet 
changed  his  einful  couree  of  life;  for  what  great  matter  were  it  to 
say,  that  a  reformed  Publican  is  a  better  man  than  an  nn- 
reformed  Pharisee,  a  prond,  eeneoriow  Pharisee!  But  the  truth 
of  the  case,  and  the  true  purport  of  the  parable,  appears  to  be, 
(as  I  have  before  hinted,)  that  an  humble  Publican,  disposed 
towards  repentance,  is,  with  all  his  pieee^  more  €u:ceptable  to  God, 
than  nproud^  eeneorioue  Pharisee,  with  all  his  strictness,  sobriety, 
and  reguhuity.     And  the  reason  of  the  preference  here  given 
resolves  into  this ;  that  the  one  was  penitent  in  part,  or  in  eome 
degree  J  and  was  in  nfair  toay  to  a  thorough  change  of  heart  and 
Ufe;  while  the  other  remained  altogether  impenitent;  so  far  finom 
correcting  or  amending  his  life^  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  seim 
of  his  being  a  sinner,  or  of  his  needing  any  repentance. 

Qod  has  such  regard  to  humility  of  spirit,  even  in  persons 
otherwise  fncious^  that  he  looks  the  more  favourably  upon  them  oa 
that  score ;  which  appeared  in  the  case  of  king  Ahab :  '*  Seest 
''  thou""  (said  God  to  Elijah  the  prophet)  '<  how  Ahab  humbleth 
''  himself  before  me !  because  he  humbleth  himself  before  me,  I 
*'  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days^,"  &c.  Ahab's  humiliation 
was  real  and  sincere,  for  the  time ;  but  it  amounted  not  to  a  fall 
axid  perfect  repentance.  He  continued  a  very  bad  man  in  many 
respects,  notwithstanding  such  his  sincere  humiliation  for  thetiine 
being :  yet,  because  he  did  not  behave  proudly,  as  some  before 
him  had  done,  after  divine  sentence  passed  upon  him,  but  humbled 

^  I  Kings  xxi.  ap. 
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himself  before  God  and  the  world ;  therefore  Ood  remitted  part 
of  the  punishment  (Otherwise  due  unto  him.  Such  regard  was  had 
to  humility  in  that  instance,  shewing  itself  only  in  some  transient 
acts^  which  were  far  short  of  a  full  and  perfect  repentance. 

These  things  considered,  we  may  from  thence  learn  to  Judge 
the  mare  fawurabfy  of  some  kind  of  persons,  whom  we  may  some- 
times see  led  away  by  the  vehemence  and  impetuosity  o(  their 
fHces  or  passions;  but  condemning  themselves  all  the  time,  and 
h$tnMy  suing  to  Ood  for  mercy  and  pardon.  For  though  Qod 
will  not  pardon  them  till  they  change  their  sinful  course  of  life^ 
and  thoroughly  amend  their  ways ;  yet  their  present  humiliation 
and  self-abiMsement  is  a  promising  symptom,  which  may  have  its 
use,  and  will  not  uHznt  its  reward,  God  will,  on  thai  account^  be 
the  more  inclined  to  give  them  grace  to  perfect  their  repentance. 
It  is  a  scripture  maxim,  laid  down  in  the  Psalms  d,  repeated  in 
the  Pro▼erb8^  inculcated  also  by  St.  James^  and  again  by  St. 
Peteri^,  that  *'  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the 
"  humble."  An  humUe  sinner  is  in  a  way  to  forsake  his  sins. 
His  self-'abasement  is  one  degree  of  penitence ;  and  according  as  he 
becomes  more  and  more  humNe,  so  Gtxl  will  supply  more  and 
more  grace,  to  work  in  him  a  thorough  change  both  of  heart  and 
life.  The  proud  Pharisee,  though  he  had  made  great  advances 
in  outside  virtue  and  godliness,  yet,  by  indulging  his  pride  and 
self -flattery,  he  not  only  checked  his  further  progress,  but  really  went 
backward  and  lost  ground :  while  the  humble  Publican,  though 
hitherto  unpractised  in  virtue  and  piety,  was  however  entering 
upon  it,  and  was  upon  the  improving  hand :  and  therefore  it  was^ 
that  this  man  went  down  to  his  house  Justified  rather  than  the 
other.    But, 

3.  The  use  which  we  are  to  make  of  the  tu>o  cases  taken  to* 
gether  is,  to  refect  what  was  bad  in  both ;  and  to  txdopt  what  was 
praiseworthy  in  either.  The  Pharisee  was  a  person  of  a  strict 
and  sober  life,  but  he  was  proud:  the  Publican  was  humble,  but 
withal  he  was  a  person  of  loose  morals.  Both  were  blamable  in 
their  several  ways,  while,  in  other  respects,  both  deserved  com^ 
mendation ;  the  Publican  especially,  to  whom  our  Lord  gave  the 
preference.  What  then  are  we  to  learn  from  all !  Befect  the  Pha- 
risee's pride  and  censoriousness ;  and  refect  also  the  Publican's 
loose  morals.    Put  on  the  Pharisee's  strict  kind  of  life,  together 

^  Psalm  cxzxviii.  6.     •  Prov.  iii.  34.       '  James  iv.  6.       s  i  Pet.  v.  5. 
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with  the  Publiean^B  hHmUUy^  and  then  all  will  be  right.  To 
make  the  advice  the  clearer,  I  shall  now  severally  treat  of  both 
parts. 

I.  First,  I  say,  let  it  be  our  care  to  follow  what  was  really 
good  and  commendable  in  the  Pharisee.  He  was  no  extortioner; 
he  wronged  no  man  in  his  property ;  he  was  no  adtdterer,  or  the 
like :  our  Lord  does  not  charge  him  with  saying  any  ihing/alee  d 
himself:  his  report,  probably,  was  true:  but  he  was  blamable 
for  boizeting  even  of  what  was  fact.  Besides  his  negative  accom* 
plishments,  that  he  was  no  eastortioner^  no  w^uet  dealer,  and  no 
aduUerer ;  he  had  something  further  to  plead :  he  made  up  his 
weekly  accounts  with  God ;  he  **  fasted  twice  in  the  week ;"  and 
with  his  fasting,  we  may  presume,  he  joined  serious  and  solonn 
devotions :  and,  to  shew  his  further  respect  for  Gh>d,  he  paid 
what  the  Law  had  ordered  to  God's  authorized  ministere;  he 
paid  tithes  of  all  that  he  possessed,  in  a  punctual  manner,  and  in 
a  way  altogether  blameless;  excepting  that  he  was  proud  of 
doing  it 

We  have  here,  to  all  appearance,  a  very  fair  and  veiy 
exemplary  character  drawn  to  the  life,  and  allowed  also  to  be 
true.  Follow  him  therefore  eo  far^  namely,  in  his  eobriety^  his 
temperance^  and  his  chastity ;  in  his  honeet  and  upright  deaUnge 
between  man  and  man ;  and  likewise  in  his  weekly  care  to  eettle 
hie  accounts  with  God.  Fasting  may  properly  be  added  to  deoo^ 
tions,  in  order  to  raise  them  higher,  or  to  fix  them  yet  stronger 
upon  the  heart :  but  this  must  be  understood  with  allowances, 
according  as  health,  or  leisure,  or  opportunities,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances favour.  The  Pharisee  found  leisure,  or  he  made 
leisure,  sufficient  for  it ;  and  he  did  well  in  it,  if  he  could  but 
have  been  content  not  to  boast  of  it,  nor  to  value  himself  too  much 
upon  it,  nor  to  pass  hard  censures  upon  others^  as  falling  far  short 
of  him,  in  those  respects. 

Take  we  care  then,  to  distinguish  the  good  part  from  the  evil 
part,  and  to  set  it  before  us  for  our  approbation  and  imitation. 
Follow  not  the  Publican  in  his  loose  U/e^  in  his  irregular  or  care- 
less ways ;  but  rather  follow  the  Pharisee  in  his  strict  course  of 
life,  and  in  his  circumspect  conduct,  whereby  he  hoped  to  please 
God ;  and  wherein  he  could  not  have  failed,  if  he  had  but  been 
as  humble  and  candid  in  heart,  as  he  was  strict  and  exemplary  in 
life. 
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2.  Therefore,  secondly,  after  taking  care  to  live  the  sober  and 
exemplary  life  of  the  Phariaee,  make  we  it  our  chief  endeavour 
to  superadd  thereto  the  humility  and  cafuhur  of  the  Publican ; 
that  so  we  ^^  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  thoroughly  furnished 
"  unto  every  good  work/' 

But  this^  perhaps,  may  be  thought  a  very  hard  lesson.  I 
could  be  content,  says  one,  to  live  apicm,  sober,  exemplary  life ; 
but  surely,  after  taking  so  much  pains,  I  have  a  right  to  vcUue 
myself  uf on  it^  and  to  think  much  better  of  myself  than  of  my 
less  considering  neighbours.  I  could  be  content,  says  another, 
to  entertain  very  low  opinions  of  myself ,  and  to  become  vile  in 
my  own  eyes,  and  often  to  cry  out,  ^*  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
**  sinner,*"  provided  only  that  I  may  but  be  permitted  to  indulge 
my  own  heart's  lusts,  and  continue  in  my  darling  sins. 

But  neither  of  these  ways  will  answer  the  purpose.  We  must 
be  holy  in  all  conversation  and  godliness,  and  yet  as  humble  as 
if  we  had  no  virtues  at  all :  we  must  every  one  of  us  do  our 
utmost  to  serve  and  please  Almighty  God ;  and  when  we  have 
done  all,  be  content  at  length  to  smite  our  breasts,  and  say, 
^'  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  The  reason  is,  because  our 
very  best  services  are  imperfect;  and  ''  if  we  say  that  we  have 
<*  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  Now, 
when  we  come  to  make  our  addresses  before  God,  he  does  not 
want  to  be  told  how  holy,  or  how  religious,  or  how  perfect  we 
are :  he  is  a  better  judge  of  that  than  we  can  pretend  to  be ;  and 
he  knows  our  failings  and  deficiencies.  Neither  can  it  be  of  any 
use  to  us,  to  look  only  on  the  brighter  side,  and  to  hide  the 
rest,  lest  we  be  tempted  to  stop  there,  and  to  conceive  that  we 
need  nothing  further.  Our  business  is  to  be  always  advancing 
and  pressing  forwards,  and  not  so  much  to  consider  what  we 
have  already  pained,  as  what  we  still  want.  Look  we  therefore 
upon  o\xT  failings^  and  lay  them  before  Grod :  not  because  he  does 
not  know  them,  but  because  he  alone  can  supply  them,  either  with 
new  succours  of  his  grace,  or  with  repeated  acts  oi pardon.  This 
is  the  reason  why  confession  of  sins  (which  the  Pharisee  omitted) 
ought  always  to  make  a  principal  part  of  our  prayers :  and  an- 
other as  essential  a  part  is,  to  throw  ourselves  entirely  upon  the 
all-sufficient  merits  and  mediation  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Innocence  of  our  own  we  have  none  to  appear  in  before  Gk>d : 
broken  innocence,  made  up  in  some  measure  by  true  repentance^ 
is  the  wimoei  perfection  that  fallen  man  can  pretend  to :  and  all 
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that  would  be  too  little  aad  too  impure  for  Ood^s  aooeptanoe, 
were  it  not  further  reoommeaded,  aod  made  worthy,  by  the  aD- 
prevailing  ai<memeiU  and  inUreettion  of  Christ. 

Enough  haa  been  said  to  take  away  all  pretence  or  eoioor  for 
tfpirUual  pride.  It  was  not  pardonable  in  the  angeU;  because, 
though  they  had  very  ffreat  per/edions,  yet  they  owed  them  all  to 
God:  but  it  is  monsiroui  in  nkm^  because  man  has  nopeffeetim 
in  comparison  to  the  other;  and  even  thai  Utile  which  he  has  is 
all  owing  to  the  graee  of  Gh>d. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  by  any  thing  I  have  here  said,  to 
lessen  the  real  and  eolid  eatii/aetion  of  a  weU-qmni  life.  The 
moet  profound  humilUy  is  perfecUy  eoneieteni  mthyuUpeaoe  of  mind, 
and  will  rather  add  to  it,  than  take  any  thing  from  it.  A  man 
may  be  very  seneible  of  his  having  faithfully  dieeharyed  his  duif^ 
without  oveT'Valuinghimeelfixfon  it.  And  though  he  knows  that 
his  beei  eervieee  are  imperfect^  and  that  his  injirmitiee  are  greedy 
and  his  faiUnge  many,  and  that  he  can  have  no  strict  olaim  io 
a  pardon^  much  less  to  a  reward;  yet  he  knows  withal,  that 
such  his  sincere^  though  imperfect  services,  (being  as  much  as, 
humanly  epeaking,  be  is  capable  of  performing,)  will  be  accepted 
08  perfect^  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  him  who  is  perfect  .- 
and  from  these  considerations  taken  together,  there  will  arise  an 
inward  calm^  Sk  peaceful  serenity  in  every  good  man's  breast.  And 
though  I  wiU  not  say,  but  that  a  self-admirer  may,  through  some 
strong  delusion,  depart  hence  as  confident^  or  m/ore  confident  of 
his  own  sahationj  than  the  most  humble  saint  may  do;  yet  I 
know  not  whether  mxeh  false  confidence  brings  with  it  so  divine  a 
pleasure,  as  a  more  rcUional  and  more  modest  assurance  wiU  do : 
or  if  it  should,  yet  the  changing  of  the  scene  will  soon  manifest 
the  difference  between  a  wise  man's  humble  eapectaOons  and  a 
foots  paradise. 

So  much  for  the  Publican^s  humUiiy  with  regard  to  himself:  I 
should  next  throw  in  a  word  or  two  of  his  candour  or  his  charity 
with  respect  to  others ;  as  to  which  also  he  deserves  both  our 
admiration  and  imitation.  He  brought  in  no  umdiousj  no  ill- 
natured  reflections  upon  others :  he  condemned  no  man,  he  accused 
no  man  but  himself  He  might  have  pleaded  the  many  evil 
examples  of  a  wicked  world,  to  screen  himself  the  better  behind 
a  crowd,  or  to  make  himself  appear  the  fairer,  by  producing 
them  as  foils  to  himself:  but  he  was  wiser  than  to  offer  suoh 
poor  excuses,  such  thin  coverings  as  those,  to  an  all-seeing  God : 
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neither  would  he  be  hasty  to  Cimdemn  others,  whQe  he  was  im- 
phring  mereg  for  hivMdf:  he  hMw  what  offences  himself  had 
been  guilty  of:  he  hnew  nothing  certainly  of  aihera,  but  tiiat  it 
was  no  business  of  his  to  accuse  them  before  Ood,  or  to  make 
himsel/tk  judge  over  them :  this  part  of  his  conduct  was  wise  and 
commendable ;  and  so  far  he  stands  recommended  to  us^ass^  pat- 
tern for  us  to  copy  after. 

Not  that  we  are  hereby  totally  prohibited  forming  comparisons 
between  ourselves  and  others ;  for  how  is  it  possible  altogether  to 
avoid  it  i  Neither  is  there  any  thing  amiss  in  endeavouring  to  go 
beyond  many,  in  our  religious  advances,  or  in  believing  that  foe  do 
sOy  when  we  have  grounds  sufficient  for  it :  neither  is  it  necessary 
for  an  humble  man  to  think  himself  worse  than  he  really  iSy  or  to 
condemn  himse^aa  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  the  like :  he  may  be 
allowed  to  think  justly,  and  according  to  truth,  as  well  with 
respect  to  himself,  as  with  respect  to  other  persons ;  for  nothing 
unreasonable  or  untrue  can  be  expected  of  us,  or  be  well-pleasing 
to  Ood.  The  fault  of  the  assuming  Pharisee  lay  in  the  making 
a  false  estimate  of  himself  and  a  false  judgment  also  of  others^ 
upon  the  comparison.  He  was  not  so  good  a  man,  in  the  main, 
as  the  despised  Publican ;  but  his  pride,  disdain,  and  insolence^ 
(as  black  vices  as  any  can  be,)  shewed  him  to  be  one  of  the  vilest 
of  sinners. 

Take  we  care  then  to  live  circumspectly  in  our  whole  conduct, 
obeying  every  commandment  of  God,  and  guarding  against  all 
kind  of  vices;  but  more  particularly  against  pride  (spiritual 
pride)  and  censoriousness ;  uncreaturely  sins,  odious  and  abomi- 
nable in  Ood's  sight.  An  humble  temper  of  mind  is  the  root  ofaU 
virtue,  and  the  perfection  also  of  all  godly  living.  The  way  to 
attain  it  and  to  preserve  it  is  to  dwell  much  and  often  upon  our 
failings  and  miscarriages^  upon  our  natural  proneness  to  evil, 
and  upon  the  many  imperfections  even  of  our  best  services ;  re- 
membering that  we  are  nothing  in  ourselves,  but  that  all  our  suffi- 
ciency is  of  God ;  and  that  that  very  sufficiency  will  not  render  us 
accepted,  without  the  additional  imputed  merits  of  our  Saviour 
Christ. 

If  we  are  minded  to  compare  ourselves  with  other  persons,  we 
may  look  into  the  exemplary  lives  and  deaths  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, recorded  in  Scripture  or  in  Church  history ;  observing  what 
labours,  what  watchings^  what  fastings,  what  fatigues,  what  tor- 
ments they  waded  through,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  humble 
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all  the  while,  and  lowly  in  their  inen  eyes,  looking  upon  themadyes 
as  no  better  than  unprofikMe  eervanis  of  the  Lord  whom  thej 
served ;  as  indeed  they  were  no  better. 

May  we  follow  such  bright  ezampleSy  at  an  humble  distanee, 
and  in  such  a  degree  as  we  are  capable  of  doing !  that^  while 
they  shine  as  stars  of  the  farei  magnitude  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  toe  may  hope,  however,  after  a  wellnspent  life,  to  be 
received  into  some  lower  rank  in  the  same  everlasting  habi- 
tations. 


SERMON  XIX. 


The  general  Rule  of  God's  DeaJing  vith  Mankind ;  and 
the  same  applied  to  the  Case  of  Jet^s  and  Gentiles  at 
large,  and  of  Christians  in  particular,  compared  with 
each  other. 


MaTTHBW  XX.  16. 

80  the  kui  shall  be  first,  and  thejirst  last :  for  many  he  called^  but 

/etc  chosen, 

1 HESE  words  conclude  the  parable  of  the  labourers  hired  iuto 
the  vineyard  at  several  different  hours  of  the  day ;  the  nwming 
hour,  the  third  hour,  the  siasth,  the  ninth,  and  the  elef)enth. 

The  Jewish  way  of  computing  their  time  was,  to  begin  with 
sunrise,  and  to  end  with  sunset ;  reckoning  twelve  hours  to  the 
day :  whereas  our  way,  now  in  use,  begins  at  midnight,  and  ends 
at  mid-day ;  which  makes  six  hours  difference  in  the  order  of 
computation. 

To  understand  the  several  hours  at  which  the  labourers  were 
hired,  they  were,  in  our  style,  and  according  to  our  reckoning, 
thus :  early  in  the  morning,  about  six^  the  first  labourers  were 
hired ;  then  again  at  nine  in  the  morning  were  hired  more^  at 
twehey  our  noon,  more  still ;  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  more; 
the  last  of  all  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  answering  to  what  the  Jews 
called  the  eleventh  hour. 

At  these  several  times,  the  householder  in  the  parable  hired 
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labourers  to  work  in  his  vineyard:  and  when  **the  eyen  was 
"  come/'  that  is,  tiao  o'clock  at  night,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard 
was  to  pay  them  for  their  day's  work.  Some  of  them  had  been 
labouring  the  whole  day^  from  nar  to  ma?,  twelve  hours ;  others 
from  nvM  to  m;  others  from  tweh>e  to  six;  others  from  three 
to  8w;  and  the  last  of  ail  but  a  iingle  Aottr,  from  Jive  to  eix. 
Now  the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  however  unequal  their  times 
of  labour  had  been,  was  yet  pleased  to  give  them  all  the 
very  same  wages :  that  is,  he  paid  every  man  the  usual  wages 
for  a  whole  day's  work ;  beginning  at  the  last,  and  so  going  on 
to  the  first.  The  first  had  no  just  reason  to  complain,  because 
they  were  paid  their  full  hire^  as  much  as  they  had  agreed  for, 
and  as  much  as  any  man  could  reasonably  demand  for  a  day's 
woris :  they  had  therefore  no  injustice  done  them :  but  yet,  it 
seems,  they  were  not  well  pleased,  but  "  murmured  against  the 
''  good  man  of  the  house/'  for  being  so  beneficent  and  liberal  to 
others  :  "  These  last,^  say  they,  *'  have  wrought  but  one  hour, 
*'  and  thou  hast  made  them  equal  unto  us,  which  have  borne  the 
"  burden  and  heat  of  the  day/'  They  could  not  pretend  that 
he  had  given  them  too  little,  or  that  their  work  deserved  more ; 
but  their  complaint  was,  that  he  had  been  barely  just  to  them, 
when  he  had  been  kind  and  liberal  to  others :  and  upon  this  they 
were  disposed  to  murmur ;  putting  in  their  claim  to  an  equal 
share  in  their  lord's  goodness  and  generosity.  In  return  to  their 
complaint,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  thus  answers  one  of  them : 
**  Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong :  didst  not  thou  agree  with  me 
"  for  a  penny  ?  Take  that  thine  is,  and  go  thy  way :  I  will  give 
"  unto  this  last,  even  as  unto  thee.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to 
"  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own !  Is  thine  eye  evU,  because  I  am 
"  good!^ — And  thus  ended  the  parable.  The  moral  of  it  then 
follows :  "  So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last :  for  ntony 
*'  be  called,  but  few  chosen."  The  parable  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  represent  God's  dealings  toith  mankind^  in  regard  both 
to  their  outward  call  to  the  means  ofyraee^  and  to  ihe  future  re- 
tr^ution  in  a  state  of  glory.  For  the  further  clearing  of  the 
whole,  my  design  is, 

I.  To  state  the  thing  in  general;  shewing  upon  what  genertU 
rules  and  maxims  God*s  dealings  with  mankind  are  founded. 

II.  To  apply  those  general  rules  to  the  case  of  Jews  and  Oen- 
tiles  at  large,  and  of  Christians  in  particular,  compared  witii 
each  other. 
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I. 

I  shall  ODdeavour  to  state  the  thing  in  generai;  shewing  upon 
what  general  rulee  and  maxims  ChtPs  dealings  with  mankind  are 
founded. 

I.  We  may  lay  it  down  for  a  certain  truth,  or  maxim,  that 
'*  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  nor  subject  to  any  partial 
fondness  in  the  distributions  of  his  favours.  All  his  disposals 
are  stridfyjuei  and  equUable^  founded  in  reasons  of  consummate 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  equity.  His  favours  indeed  are  free; 
and  he  may  ''  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  {**  he  may  call  whom 
he  pleases  to  the  means  of  grace  here,  and  so  to  eternal  happiness 
hereafter.  It  is  of  his  own  pure  goodness  that  he  eitiier  created 
or  has  redeemed  any  man ;  or  that  he  shall  confer  eternal  hap- 
piness upon  him.  No  one  has  any  strict  daim  upon  him  in  any 
of  these  respects,  that  he  should  presume  to  call  Qod  his  debtor, 
or  to  murmur  against  him,  as  doing  him  any  wrong,  by  with- 
holding from  him  such  blessings  as  are  merely  matter  of  free 
bounty  and  favour.  And  this  is  intimated  in  a  lively  manner 
by  the  parable,  to  prevent  all  aspiring  thoughts  and  proud 
assumings ;  to  keep  men  humble  and  modest,  especially  in  their 
claims  upon  God,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  universe,  and  the  so- 
vereign Judge  of  all  the  world.  Nevertheless,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  think,  nay,  we  are  bound  both  to  think  and  say,  that,  saving 
to  God  his  absolute  freedom  and  sovereignty,  he  has  such  a 
regard,  not  only  to  strict  justice,  but  even  to  equity  too,  in  all 
his  dealings  with  men,  as  to  observe  an  exact  equality  and  pro- 
portion in  his  distributions  towards  them  :  which  in  many  cases 
may  appear  plain  to  us ;  and  would  so  in  all,  were  we  let  into 
the  whole  secret  of  the  Divine  conduct,  and  could  see  through 
all  the  circumstances :  and  therefore,  whenever  God  is  repre- 
sented in  holy  scripture  as  acting  arbitrarily y  and  after  his  own 
mli  and  pleasure,  the  design  of  it  is  only  this ;  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  low  creatures  to  know  that  it  is  Aispleasure;  we  ought  to 
acquiesce  and  rest  satisfied  in  it ;  though  at  the  same  time  it  be 
certain  (and  so  much  we  ought  to  infer)  that,  because  it  is  his 
pleasure,  it  is  there/ore  wise,  just,  and  good ;  whether  we  see  the 
reasons  for  it,  or  whether  we  do  not.  We  are  certain  in  the 
general,  and  so  much  scripture  itself,  as  well  as  true  and  sound 
reason,  informs  us,  that  a  strict  proportion  is  observed  in  GW's 
dealings  with  men ;  and  that  aJl  equitable  considerations  are  con- 
stantly taken  into  account.     **  To  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of 
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'<  him  shall  be  much  required ;"  and  to  whomeoever  less  is  given, 
the  less  shall  be  demanded  of  him. 

It  appears  likewise  from  scripture^  compared  with  scripture, 
that  there  will  be  degrees  both  of  rewarde  and  ptmiskmenis  bete- 
after^  in  proportion  to  the  meriU  and  demerits  of  persons  here ; 
that  so  all  seeming  inequalities  will  then  be  fully  adjusted^  and 
every  account  equitably  balanced  at  the  great  day  of  retribution. 

This  being  premised,  and  fixed  as  a  general  and  standing  rule 
of  Gkni^s  dealings  with  men,  I  now  proceed  to  observe  in  par- 
ticular, 

a.  That,  as  to  the  instance  of  the  labowrers  in  the  parable^ 
who  were  not  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  respective  services, 
all  we  ought  to  conclude  from  it  is  this ;  that  the  UngA  of  thdr 
labours^  or  the  time  taken  up  thereini  was  not  the  only  thing  to 
be  considered :  there  were  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account,  in  order  to  a  due  and  yiAi  proportion  in  the  rehibution. 
Perhaps,  those  who  wrought  but  a  few  hours,  or  but  one  Aour, 
were  as  toiUing  to  work  as  others  could  be  ;  only  they  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  be  hired  so  soon.  Perhaps  they  might  be 
in  more  pain  and  uneasiness  for  toant  of  work,  and  might  reaDy 
suffer  more  trouble  on  that  account,  than  others  found  in  their 
day's  labour.  Perhaps,  after  they  were  hired,  they  might  work 
with  ten  times  the  diligence  and  application  that  the  others  did. 
When  an  all-wise  God  appoints  the  work,  and  is  to  distribute 
the  wages^  every  minute  circumstance  shall  be  exactly  weighed 
and  considered.  It  is  not  with  him  as  with  an  earthly  master, 
so  much  service,  so  much  wages ;  neither  is  it  computed  by  the 
time  spent  in  the  mere  outward  service :  men  thus  deal  with  one 
another ;  because  they  can  look  no  further  than  to  the  outuxurd 
work;  and  because  they  propose  only  to  have  the  work  done, 
for  the  supplying  their  own  occasions :  but  a  wise  and  good  God 
knows  and  considers  att  circumstances ;  makes  allowances  for 
necessary  lets  and  impediments ;  looks  at  the  men^  as  well  as  at 
the  toori;  at  their  tempers,  their  disposiiions,  their  heartiness^ 
BXid/oncardness^  in  what  they  do ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  states 
and  balances  the  account  with  an  unerring  exactness.  And 
when  he  gives  us  no  other  reason  for  what  he  does  herein,  but 
that  it  is  his  pleasure  to  do  so :  that  ought  to  satisfy  us,  because 
his  pleasure  is  always  founded  upon  great  and  weighty  consider- 
ations, though  perhaps  not  known  to  us,  or  such  as  we  are  not 
capable  of  knowing.     That  the  case  is  really  so,  we  may  learn 
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from  some  plain  intimations  given  us  by  our  Lord  himself.  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Martha^  is  represented  as  a  laU  penitent,  and  one 
who  had  once  been  a  very  iin/ul  woman :  but  then,  as  her  eine 
had  been  extraordinary,  so  was  her  repentance  also :  and  accord- 
ingly our  Lord  said  of  her,  "  her  sins,  which  are  many,  are 
*^  foigiven^  because  she  loved  much/'  Here  we  may  perceive, 
how  the  ruU  of  proportion  was  exactly  observed  in  that  particular 
instance :  and  we  may  justly  infer  from  thence,  that  the  same 
equitable  measures  are  as  exactly  followed  in  all  God's  dealings 
whatsoever. 

3.  I  may  observe,  that  the  same  thing  is  intimated^  though 
more  obscurely,  in  the  parMe  itself;  and  especially  in  the  conr 
elueum,  which  makes  part  of  my  text,  in  these  words,  '*  many 
''  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen  ;'*  which  is  the  reason  given, 
why  sometimes  *^  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last.''  It 
is  an  advantage,  most  certainly,  to  have  been  Jiret  called :  it  is 
an  advantage  likewise  to  have  been  long  listed,  into  God's  ser- 
vice, and  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  all  the  day  working :  but 
still  these  advantages,  great  as  they  are,  may  be  more  than 
compensated  by  a  superabundant  zeal^  fervour,  and  earnestness, 
in  those  who  came  later.  By  their  greater  alacrity  and  redoubled 
speed,  they  may  outrun  those  who  had  got  the  start  of  them. 
They  may  advance  far  in  a  little  time,  by  taking  large  strides 
and  quick  paces ;  and  so  may  get  beyond  those  who  had  set  out 
long  before  them,  but  had  been  slack,  and  loitering,  in  compari- 
son :  and  thus  ^^  the  last  may  be  first,  and  the  first  last." 

It  is  true,  if  the  first  had  been  exceeding  active  and  diligent, 
and  had  made  the  utmost  advantage  possible  of  their  early  setting 
out/  it  would  not  then  have  been  possible  for  those  who  came 
later  to  outstrip  them,  or  ever  to  come  up  to  them :  but  here  lies 
the  case ;  there  are  but  few  such  persons  in  comparison :  few 
who  have  so  much  zeal,  perseverance,  and  assiduity  in  a  long 
course :  "  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  Many  are 
called  into  God's  service,  and  many  also  go  on  with  it,  faintly 
however,  and  languidly  :  but  there  are  few  of  that  eminent^  that 
heavenly,  that  chosen  and  godlike  stamp,  as  to  begin^  continucy 
and  persevere  to  the  end,  with  due  fervour  and  constant :  and 
because  many  grow  weary y  or  faint  upon  the  progress,  and  do 
not  make  all  the  use  they  might  of  the  advantages  they  have 
had  by  their  early  call;  therefore  it  is,  that  the  last  comers  will 
many  times  be  preferred  to  the  first,  and  so  the  last  will  be  first 
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in  God's  &voar  and  esteem,  and  the  Jini  kut ;  thou^  baik  tkaH 
be  r&warded,  not  in  proportion  to  the  time  9pmi  in  the  eerviee, 
but  to  their  re$pecUve  zeal  and  eammt%$»  in  it. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  choi§n^  in  the  text,  m  xaaA  the  same 
with  eminent^  or  eartraordihary ;  in  such  a  sense  as  St.  Panl  is 
called  a  eho9€n  yessel,  and  Christians  a  eho$en  generation :  so  we 
read  of  chosen  men  of  Israel,  choice  cedars,  ckaice  dty,  doiee 
gold,  choiced  vines,  and  the  like ;  meaning  exaUeni  or  emb»aH 
in  their  rctpedivc  Hnda,  There  are  but  few  such  ekagen  or  sm»- 
nent  saints,  in  comparison  to  the  whole  number  called:  yet  they, 
and  they  only,  shall  be  reckoned  of  the  Jlrsi  rank  in  Qod'i 
kingdom,  whether  they  came  in  soon  or  late.  Such  ia  the  main 
drift  and  purpart  of  the  parable,  with  the  applieaiion  of  it : 
which  being  understood,  it  is  so  far  from  arguing  axij  partialis 
or  unequal  dealing  on  Gknl^s  part,  in  respect  of  his  fayours,  that 
it  is  a  full  proof  of  the  contrary :  for  he  is  not  led  by  any  cmiwari 
appearances,  or  by  any  length  of  the  toork^  merely  considered  as 
outward  work ;  but  his  disposals  are  founded  upon  true  and  real 
virtue,  upon  those  inward  qualiiies  and  ornaments  of  the  mbd 
which  make  a  truly  good  man,  and  which  distinguish  Grod^s  best 
and  most  faithful  saints  and  servants  from  others  of  much  lower 
attainments.  But  because  the  parable  carries  in  it  two  eeveral 
views ;  one  respecting  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  that 
time;  the  other  respecting  all  persons  in  all  times  to  oome;  I 
design  now, 

II. 

To  apply  these  general  principles  to  the  two  particular  cases 
now  mentioned. 

I.  As  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  there  was  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence betwixt  them ;  that  the  Jews  had  the  advantage  of  a  more 
early  caU;  they  had  been  entered  into  covenant  ,^i0m  the  first: 
whUe  the  Gentiles  were  not  hired  till  the  third,  sixths  ninths  or 
eleventh  hour.  The  first  invitation  in  the  morning  is  a  plain 
allusion  to  the  aue  of  the  Jews ;  as  the  later  invitations  set  forth 
the  case  of  the  Gentiles.  Every  circumstance  almost  of  the 
parable  carries  in  it  a  tacit  allusion  to  one  or  other  of  them. 

The  Jews  had,  for  several  ages  backwards,  been  taken  into 
God^s  vineyard,  and  admitted  into  his  service ;  while  other  nations 
were  suffered  to  walk  in  their  oum  ways :  and  even  in  the  Gospd 
timeSy  when  the  Gentiles  also  were  to  be  brought  in ;  yet  the 
Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  Jews,  both  by  our  Lord  himsdf 
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and  hiB  Apostles  after  him.  The  Jews  had  oonstantly  the 
preference  given  them ;  the  first  tenders  of  salvation  were  made 
to  them ;  and  nothing  was  so  much  as  offered  or  proposed  to  the 
Gentiles,  till  the  Jews  had  the/r«^  refusal  of  the  same  privileges. 
The  Jews  also  were  the  men  who  mwrmiwred  and  complained,  as 
having  "  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,"  and  as  expect- 
ing, on  that  account,  to  be  emin&nilg  distinguished  above  the 
Gentiles  in  the  nature,  and  quality,  and  greatness  of  the  final 
rewards.  Even  the  best  kind  of  Jews,  those  who  accepted  the 
Gospd  terms,  and  came  into  CkrisCs  covenant^  yet  had  a  tincture 
of  pride  kdA  partiality^  on  account  of  their  special  prerogatives ; 
and  were  much  offended  that  the  Gentiles^  who  came  in  so  late, 
should  be  admitted  to  as  high  and  as  great  privileges  as  they. 
They  thought  themselves  hardly  dealt  toith,  and  their  services 
not  sufficiently  considered^  when  the  Gentiles  were  taken  in^  and 
set  upon  the  level  with  than.  The  parable  therefore,  thus  far, 
exactly  answers  to  the  case  of  the  Jews  at  that  time. 

We  may  observe  further,  that  the  Gentiles  of  that  time,  as 
they  came  in  late^  so  the  principal  reason  was,  that  no  one  had 
hired  them :  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  a  call^  they  came  in  with 
all  readiness  and  alacrity.  They  are  represented  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  crowding  in  with  eager  and  impatient  zeal,  pressing 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  violence,  and,  as  it  were,  taking 
it  by  force.  They  esteemed  it  as  a  very  valuable  favour  to  be 
admitted,  and  were  exceeding  thankful  for  it.  In  these  re- 
spects they  shewed  themselves  much  superior  to  the  generality 
of  the  Jews,  and  were  therefore  much  more  acceptable  in  God's 
sight ;  and  so  the  last  became  firsts  and  the  first  last^  in  Gbd's 
favour  and  esteem,  on  account  of  their  different  tempers,  disposi- 
tions, and  qualities.  The  Jews  were  first  called;  but  then  they 
claimed  it  as  their  right,  and  were  too  assuming:  while  the  Gen- 
tiles were  more  modest,  humble,  and  thankful.  The  Jews  accepted 
the  call,  many  of  them ;  but  still  they  murmured  and  complained, 
and  were  envious  at  the  favour  shewn  to  others :  while  the  Gen- 
tiles were  kindly  and  charitably  disposed  towards  aUy  and  were 
very  willing  to  unite  with  the  Jews,  and  to  work  together  with 
them  for  the  common  salvcUion^  This  was  what  our  Lord  welt 
saw ;  and  therefore  principally  designed  the  parable  as  a  lively 
representation  of  what  was  then  doing ;  partly  to  curb  the 
pride,  partiality^  and  iU-nature  of  the  Jews  ;   and  partly  to 
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encouroffe  and  recommend  the  contrary  qualities  and  dieporitiome  of 
the  Gentileeu 

The  parable  however^  bemdes  its  firet  intention,  mi^t  have  a 
secondary  view  and  respect  to  all  Christians  in  ^^Ker-times. 

2.  And  therefore  I  oome  now  so  to  apply  it  God  is  the 
supreme  householder;  his  vineyard  is  the  Christian  Churchy  the 
labourers  are  as  many  as  have  been  admitted  into  his  Ckurdk  by 
Christian  Baptism ;  the  seroice  is  the  work  o(  faith  and  ehari^ ; 
and  the  reward  offered  is  eternal  happiness. 

It  is  our  honour  and  privilege,  that  we  have  been  called  at  the 
Jlrst  hour,  in  the  morning  of  our  lives,  from  our  early  infaocy : 
it  concerns  us  therefore  to  inquire,  whether  we  have  made  the 
riyht  use  and  improvement  of  our  early  call ;  or  whether  we  have 
not  loitered  a  great  part  of  our  time,  and  done  the  work  of  tba 
Lord  dothfvUy  and  negligently. 

Besides  our  first  and  principal  caUy  in  our  Baptism^  we  have 
had  repeated  invitations  since ;  at  the  thirds  sixths  or  ninth  hoars, 
through  every  stage  of  our  lives,  as  we  live  daily  under  the  Gos- 
pel ministry  and  under  the  benign  influence  of  God's  holy 
ordinances.  If  we  have  made  a  right  use  of  these  advantages, 
and  continue  so  to  do,  no  labourer  who  comes  later  in  can  ever 
be  able  to  go  beyond  us,  or  even  to  come  up  to  us :  but  if  we 
have  been  slack  and  negligent^  our  early  eaU^  and  those  repeated 
offers  of  salvation,  will  turn  to  a  sad  account,  and  will  increase 
our  damnation.  Such  as  have  fewer  calls,  or  have  oome  in  bat 
at  the  deventh  hour,  if  more  sincere  and  hearty  in  their  profeasiim 
than  we,  will  be  preferred  before  us,  and  be  in  a  much  bett^ 
condition  than  we. 

From  God's  receiving  those  who  came  in  late,  at  the  deventh 
hour^  we  may  learn  this ;  that  true  repentance  at  any  hour  may 
however  be  acceptable ;  it  is  never  too  late  to  amend ;  or  it  is 
always  the  best  thing  we  can  do:  not  that  the  parable  gives  any 
encouragement  for  putting  off  our  repentance  from  day  to  day ; 
for  we  are  none  of  us  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  never  been 
hired,  or  had  never  had  any  call :  we  have  been  hiredy  or  listed  into 
God's  service  from  the  time  of  our  Baptism,  as  before  hinted, 
and  have  had  repeated  calls  and  invitations  all  our  lives  long. 
We  ought  to  have  been  labouring  the  whole  time,  and  to  have 
"  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day :"  but  if  we  have  not 
done  so,  it  is  better,  however,  to  begin  to  work  at  the  eleventh 
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hour,  than  never  to  begin  at  all :  and  God  may  accept  it  even 
then,  making  merciful  allowances  for  what  is  past^  if  care  be 
taken  to  do  it  with  sincerity  and  zeal,  and  with  proportionable 
sorrow  and  contrition  for  the  time  misspent  in  vanity  :  and  such 
late  repentance  will  undoubtedly  be  ihe  more  acceptable,  if 
begun  while  a  man  is  in  health  and  strength,  before  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  or  the  languors  of  a  sick  bed.  It  is  not  dying 
toell^  but  it  is  living  well  which  the  Gospel  requires  of  us.  It  is 
therefore  dangerous  to  presume  upon  what  some  call  a  death-bed 
repentance,  of  which  it  is  very  hard  to  know  whether  it  be  really 
repentance  or  not. 

The  result  of  what  hath  been  said  comes  to  this  :  that  it 
concerns  us  all  duly  to  examine  and  consider  what  privileges  and 
mercies  we  have  already  received  at  God's  hands ;  how  many  calls 
have  been  sent  us,  how  many  ojffers  have  been  made  us^  and  what 
use  we  have  turned  them  to.  According  as  we  have  been  more 
or  less  diligent  in  our  Christian  calling,  so  will  our  reward  be  in 
proportion  to  our  zeal  on  one  hand  or  our  negligence  on  the  other ; 
so  will  our  final  estate  hereafter  be  the  more  happy  or  the  more 
miserable.  We  ought  always  to  be  labouring  in  God's  vineyard, 
and  doing  the  best  we  can  to  serve  and  please  him :  the  sooner 
we  begin,  the  more  we  shall  be  able  to  improve  and  grow  in  all 
virtue  and  godliness ;  which,  as  it  will  raise  our  hope  and  confi- 
dence in  God''s  promises,  so  will  it  also  help  to  increase  our 
rewards.  No  labour  of  this  kind  can  be  in  vain ;  every  the  least 
addition  to  it  or  increase  of  it  will  turn  to  account.  It  is  a  good 
point  gained,  to  advance  so  far  as  to  be  secure  against  condem^ 
nation  in  heU  fire :  but  if  any  man  can  advance  further,  there  arc 
infinite  degrees  of  glory  in  heaven,  and  the  higher  he  rises,  so  much 
the  better  will  it  be  for  him  to  all  eternity. 

We  have  seen  then  what  room  there  is  left,  and  what  encou- 
ragement is  given  for  improving,  and  growing  daily  and  hourly 
in  every  good  word  and  work.  Let  it  therefore  be  our  constant 
endeavour  so  to  do ;  and  God  of  his  mercy  send  us  his  assistance 
both  to  enable  and  incite  us  to  a  careful  performance. 
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SERMON    XX. 

St.  PauPs  wish,  amOe/jia  elvai  airo  toS  yipi<rraS,  explained 
and  illustrated. 


ROMAKS  ix.  3. 


1  eovld  wish  thai  myself  toere  accursed  from  Chriai  far  mf 

brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  U>  the  flesh. 

XHE  occasion  and  general  meaning  of  these  words  of  the 
Apostle  are  obvious  enough:  for  St. Paul  having,  in  the  for^ 
going  chapters  taught  some  doctrines  which  he  knew  would 
be  extremely  grating  and  offensive  to  the  Jews,  thought  it  tfaa 
more  necessary  to  profess  how  warm  an  affection  he  had  for 
them  all  the  while,  in  order  to  convince  them,  that  his  telling 
them  unwelcome  truths  proceeded  not  from  any  aversion  or 
resentment  he  bare  towards  them,  but  from  the  love  and  tender- 
ness he  had  for  them,  as  well  as  from  a  just  regard  to  the  honour 
of  Almighty  God.  In  the  words  therefore  of  the  text,  he  ex- 
presses his  sincere  and  great  affection  for  them,  declaring  how 
much  he  was  concerned  at  the  spirit  of  slumber  fallen  upon  them, 
and  how  contentedly  he  could  suffer  any  thing,  (that  could  be 
reasonable  for  him  to  suffer,)  if  he  might  but  be  any  way  instra- 
mental  in  rescuing  them  from  the  sad  circumstances  they  were 
in,  and  might  procure  for  them  pardon  and  salvation  :  "  I  could 
"  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren," 
&c.  Very  affectionato  words,  strong  and  pathetic,  the  langua^, 
doubtless,  of  a  most  generous  love  and  a  most  exalted  charity. 
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But  whfle  Wd  acknowledge  the  wannth  and  ardenoy  of  his  affec- 
tion, take  we  care  to  understand  it  in  such  a  sense^  that  it  may 
be  rational  too;  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  a  wise  and  a  great 
man,  yea  of  a  great  Apostle,  and  him  conducted  in  what  he 
wrote  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  What  then  could  he  mean 
by  wishing  himself  "  accursed  from  Christ  i"  Is  this  a  sober  or  a 
Christian  wish,  as  it  sounds  at  first  hearing,  and  as  expressed  in 
these  broad  terms  ?  Some  Divines  of  the  mystic  way  have  thought 
it  reasonable  for  a  man  to  submit  himself  even  to  everlasting 
misery,  to  serve  the  ends  of  Ood's  glory  and  the  general  good 
of  mankind :  but  the  thought  is  shocking,  and  the  thing  imprac- 
ticable :  no  man  can  do  it ;  neither  is  it  rational  or  pious,  either 
to  suppose  that  God  could  admit  of  so  absurd  a  thing,  or  be 
pleased  with  a  wish  so  wild  and  extravagant.  The  more  judi- 
cious Divines  therefore,  being  sensible  of  this,  while  they  have 
understood  St.  Paulas  words  of  the  curae  everlasting,  yet  have  had 
recourse  to  figure  in  the  other  parts,  and  called  it,  upon  the 
whole,  a  strong  hyperbolical  expression,  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
rigorously  interpreted  up  to  the  letter. 

But  still  there  may  be  a  third  way  thought  on,  better  than 
either  of  the  former ;  which  is  to  examine  strictly  into  the  origi- 
nal Greet,  whether  it  may  not  justly  bear  a  milder  and  less 
exceptionable  rendering.  It  is  observable,  that  the  words  atfiOcfia 
ftvat,  which  we  render  by  accursed,  often  signify  no  more  than 
being  devoted  to  temporal  death,  or  being  made  a  sacrifice  of:  and 
the  words  4iro  rod  Xpurrov,  which  we  render  from  Christy  may 
signify  after  Christ,  that  is,  after  the  example  of  Christ.  Let  the 
whole  sentence  then  run  thus :  /  could  be  content,  nay  I  should 
rejoice,  to  be  made  a  sacrijice  myself,  after  Christ,  (or  as  Christ 
has  been  before  me,) /or  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the 
flesh.  The  Greek  words  [Aird  tw  Xpwrov]  will  signify  after 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  like  phrase  [atsh  TrpoyJrwy]  elsewhere  used 
by  St.  Paul,  signifies  after  my  ftjrefathers,  or  as  my  forefathers 
have  before  me.  **  I  thank  my  God,  whom  I  serve  from  my  fore- 
"  fathers  %"  or  as  my  forefathers  hate  dime  before  me.  So  then 
the  true  and  the  literal  sense  of  the  Apostle  in  the  text  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this,  that  he  wished  to  be  devoted  even  to  death 
for  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  brethren  the  Jews,  in  like  man- 
ner as  Christy  his  high  leader,  had  been  devoted  before  him.   For 
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as  he  taught  his  doctrine,  so  he  was  desuous  also  to  foUow  the 
example  of  his  sufferings,  as  far  as  he  might  be  capable  of  eo 
doing. 

The  rendering  of  the  text  being  thus  corrected,  and  the  aenae 
cleared,  what  I  have  more  to  say  upon  it  may  be  easy  and  plain. 
In  the  text,  as  now  construed,  two  things  are  offered  to  oar 
serious  and  devout  meditation : 

I.  The  exceeding  great  love  of  Ghrist,  in  submitting  himself  to 
death,  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

II.  The  good  Apostle^s  ardent  zeal  and  desire  tu  die  in 
like  manner,  after  Ghrist^s  example,  for  the  salvation  of  his 
brethren.  Of  these  two  articles  I  shall  distinctly  treat  in  thor 
order. 

I. 

Let  us  duly  weigh  and  conrider  the  exceeding  great  love  <tf 
our  Saviour  Ohrist,  shewn  in  submitting  himself  to  death,  ia  be 
made  a  sacrifice,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  The  height  and 
depth  of  his  love  towards  mankind  will  best  appear  from  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  that  so  generous  and  so 
adorable  an  act  of  lovingkindness.  Consider  who  it  was  that  did 
it,  what  he  did,  for  vohom^  and  for  what  ends.  All  these  circum- 
stances have  their  weight,  and  very  much  enhance  the  value  of 
the  thing  done,  as  well  as  heighten  the  obligation. 

1 .  Theperwn  who  submitted  to  suffer  for  us  was  a  very  great 
and  extraordinary  person ;  not  a  mere  man,  not  an  angel,  or  an 
archangel,  but  infinitely  higher  still,  even  the  eternal  Son  of  Ood; 
who  took  flesh  upon  him,  that  he  might  be  capable  of  sufferin^f 
bleeding,  and  dying  for  us.  Here  lies  the  particular  stress  and 
emphasis  of  the  thing,  according  to  the  scripture  account  of  it,' 
that  God  sent  so  great,  so  dear,  and  so  Divine  a  Person  to  die 
for  us :  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
"gotten  Son^."  "  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God 
<'  toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into 
"  the  world,*"  &c.c  The  majesty  and  greatness  of  the  Peraon 
sent  heightens  the  favour,  and  endears  it  to  us ;  as  it  is  the 
greater  condescension  in  him,  and  does  the  greater  honour  to  ufi. 
St.  Paul  expresses  the  whole  thing  in  very  strong  and  lively  terms, 
thus :  **  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
"  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but,"  nevertheless,  "  made  himself  of 
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"  no  reputation^  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,^  and 
80  on<^.  See  what  an  emphasis  is  here  laid  upon  the  diqnity  of 
the  Person  doing  it.  He  was  one  that  had  the  form,  the  majesty 
of  Qod^  and  had  a  right  to  be  revered,  honoured,  and  adored  as 
Crod;  and  yet  he  submitted  to  become  a  servant,  by  taking 
upon  him  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  that  nature  he  died.  Won- 
derful condescension  and  most  disinterested  love,  such  as  no 
inferior  person  could  have  shewn  towards  us !  Had  the  highest 
angel  or  archangel,  had  the  brightest  cherub  or  seraph  done  it, 
the  kindness  had  been  nothing  in  comparison ;  because  they  are 
all  creatures  of  God,  infinitely  short  of  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of 
Qod  :  and  however  great  they  are,  they  are  yet  capable  of  being 
made  greater,  and  of  receiving  fresh  honour  and  dignity  as  a 
reward  for  well-doing ;  so  that  their  serving  us  would  have  been 
at  the  same  time  serving  themselves.  But  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  was  so  high  and  so  Divine  in  himself,  that  he  was  above 
being  promoted  higher :  he  could  have  no  interest  of  his  own  to 
serve,  no  ambition  of  his  own  to  gratify,  in  what  he  did :  it  was 
all  done  purely  for  our  benefit ;  was  perfectly  free  and  generous, 
such  as  no  creature  whatever  could  have  shewn  towards  us.  In  a 
word,  his  kindness  excelled  all  that  ever  was  done  by  created 
beings,  as  much  as  the  dignity  of  his  person  excelled  theirs ;  and 
that  is  infinitely. 

2.  Next,  let  us  consider  trhai  he  did,  as  well  as  who  did  it,  to 
give  us  the  more  lively  and  affecting  idea  of  his  love  towards  us. 
**  He  made  himself  of  no  reputation,^  says  the  Apostle^  **  took 
"  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
"  of  men :"  that  is  to  say,  he  veiled  his  glories,  he  drew  a  curtain, 
as  it  were,  over  his  high  and  adorable  Grodhead,  condescending 
to  take  part  with  frail  mortality,  and  to  converse  with  dust  and 
ashes.  But  this  was  not  all :  for  the  Apostle  goes  on ;  "  being 
*'  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself'  yet  further, 
'*  and  became  obedient  to  death,'*  to  the  most  painfiil  and  igno- 
minious death,  '*  even  the  death  of  the  cross «."  This  was  de- 
scending, as  it  were,  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory  to  the 
lowest  circumstances  of  disgrace.  For  crucifixion  was  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  Romans  upon  slaves  only  and  fugitives,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  shameful  of  all  their  ways  of  de- 
spatching criminals.     Besides  which,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that, 
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according  to  the  maxim  of  the  Jewish  law, ''  he  tiiat  is  hanged 
'<  is  aooursed  of  God^"  whiA  is  the  text  that  St.  Paul  refan  to, 
where  he  says,  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  ouxwe  of  the 
'*  Uw,  being  made  a  curse  for  us :  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is 
**  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  trees.'*^  He  was  made  m  aaw  for 
us  in  the  same  sense  as  he  was  "  made  sin  for  ua^/'  and  as  St. 
Peter  expresses  it,  "  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  an  the  trae>.'' 
That  is  to  say,  he  stood  in  the  phM)e  of  sinners,  suid  was  con- 
tented to  sufer  m  their  stead,  and  to  be  treated  in  sueh  BoaBser 
as  they  ought  to  have  been  treated,  or  as  thmr  aioa  had  de- 
served. This  was  an  instance  of  exceeding  great  love  and 
condescension,  submitting  to  ai^>ear  as  a  criminal,  aad  to  take 
upon  him  all  the  Bbame,and  odium,  and  ignominy  thstt  belong  to 
sinners,  though  he  had  no  mns  of  his  own.  He  was  content  to 
be  accursed^  in  a  certain  sense,  that  is^  to  be  dewUd  to  deaH,  and 
to  bear  the  punishment  of  ain,  whidi  sin  bad  the  curse  of  God 
attending  it ;  a  curse,  which  Christ  alone  was  able  to  take  off. 
The  sins  of  the  whole  world  were  laid  upon  him :  he  bare  them, 
and  took  them  upon  himsdf,  suifertng  and  dying  for  thmn ;  so 
great  was  bis  condescension,  so  wonderful  his  love  towards  man- 
kind.    And  this  reminds  us, 

3.  Of  another  circumstance  in  this  aifair,  the  persons .^tt  wiw» 
he  died ;  not  for  the  well-deserving,  or  innocent,  but  for  stiMMr^ 
and  sinners  against  himself.     St.  Paul  takes  particular  notice  of 
this  circumstance  also,  making  use  of  it  as  a  proper  considers' 
tion  for  the  magnifying  and  illustrating  the  love  of  Christ, 
"  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  (or  just)  man  will  one  die :  y^ 
''  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  ev^i  dare  to  die. 
*'  But  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  ua»  iu  that,  while  we 
'<  were  yet  mnners,  Christ  died  for  us^.*"    As  much  as  to  say, 
that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing,  that  any  one  should  die  for  the  sake 
of  an  honest  or  just  man :  and  not  very  common  to  do  it  even 
for  a  kind  and  most  obliging  friend :  but  to  be  content  to  die 
for  those  who  were  neithw  kind  nor  jwt,  but  the  contrary ;  to 
die  for  sinners  and  rebels,  this  is  a  height  of  generosity  beyond  the 
common  measures,  is  without  precedent,  and  above  all  compa- 
rison.   Such  was  the  love  of  Christ  towards  mankind*  who  had 
deserved  no  such  &vour  at  his  hands,  having  rebelled  agjainst 
him,  and  acted  in  opposition  to  him.  ''  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
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''  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend^."  But 
our  Lord's  love  was  vastly  greater,  that  he  laid  down  his  life 
even  for  his  €nemi$$.  *' — When  we  were  enemies,  we  were  re- 
''  conciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son^  "  «  The  just  suf- 
"  fered  for  the  unjust,"  as  St.  Peter  observes  ° ;  which  is  such  an 
instanee  of  generous  love,  as  no  history  can  parallel,  nor  any 
human  thought  or  imagination  reach  up  to. 

4.  But  there  is  a  further  consideration,  which  enhances  the 
value  of  it,  and  still  more  abundantly  endears  it  to  us ;  which  is, 
the  0nd  and  design  of  it,  and  the  happy  consequences  which  it  is 
directed  to,  and  aims  at.  It  is  not  barely  to  rescue  mankind  from 
punishment  and  from  eternal  misery,  but  it  is  to  exalt  them  to  the 
highest  and  most  desirable  privileges ;  and  to  confer  upon  them 
everlasting  life,  glory,  and  happiness.  **  In  this  was  manifested  the 
**  love  of  God  toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten 
**  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.*"  But  in 
another  place,  St.  John  is  yet  more  expressive  and  emphatical,  in 
these  words ;  ''  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
**  ten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
"  have  everlasting  life  P.''  So  then  every  way,  and  in  every  light, 
the  love  of  Christ  towards  us  is  very  apparent,  and  is  beyond 
aU  parallel.  The  eternal  Son  of  God,  equal  with  Grod,  vouch- 
safed to  humble  himself,  to  suffer,  bleed,  and  die  for  sinners,  in 
order  to  purchase  for  them,  not  pardon  only,  but  reuoarda^  great 
and  everlasting  rewards  in  the  highest  heavens.  Having  thus 
endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to  set  forth  the  exceeding 
great  love  of  Christ  in  dying  for  us,  I  now  pass  on  to  the  second 
article  contained  also  in  the  text ; 

II. 
The  good  Apostle's  ardent  zeal  and  desire,  to  die  in  like  man- 
ner, and  after  Christ's  example,  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren. 
'<  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  (or  after)  Christ ;" 
that  is,  as  Christ  was  before  me,  **  for  my  brethren/'  &c.  We 
are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  Apostle  had  a  thought  of  coming 
up,  in  any  perfect  measure,  to  the  great  example  set  by  our 
blessed  Lord:  but  he  was  willing  and  desirous  to  copy  after 
him,  in  such  measure  and  degree  as  he  was  capable  of,  and  to 
follow  his  pattern  as  fSftr  as  he  was  able,  by  an  humble  and  awful 
imitation  of  him.     He  very  well  knew,  that  one  great  use  among 
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others^  of  our  Lord*8  sufferings  was>  to  instruct  and  stir  ua  ap 
to  follow  the  example.     This  is  the  use  which  St  Paul  points  to, 
where  he  says,  '*  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  waa  also  in  Christ 
**  Jesus ;  who  being  in  the  form  of  Ood/'  and  so  on  9.    St.  John, 
the  beloved  disciple,  is  very  express  and  particular,  in  setting  fortii 
the  love  of  Christ,  as  an  example  and  pattern  for  our  imitatioa. 
*'  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  Grod,  because  he  laid  down  his 
''  life  for  us :  and  we  (in  conformity)  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives 
"  for  the  brethren  ^''     Observe,  it  is  not  here  said,  for  enemief, 
for  persecutors^  but  for  the  brethren.     I  know  not  whether  St. 
PauFs  example,  in  the  text,  did  not  go  beyond  what  St.  John 
here  mentions  as  the  bounden  duty  of  every  common  Christian. 
It  should  seem,  by  the  emphatical  manner  of  expression  which 
St.  Paul  made  use  of,  that  he  himself  thought  it  no  ordinary 
degree  of  affection,  no  common  protestation^  "  I  could  wish  that 
"  myself  were  accursed,''  and   so  on.     And  indeed   the  very 
nature  of  the  thing  shews  that  it  was  not.     For  the  persons  for 
whose  sake  he  was  so  very  willing  to  die  the  death  were  not  his 
particular  friende^  no,  nor  so  much  as  Christian  brethren :  his 
brethren  they  had  been,  and  they  were  now  hardened  and  ob- 
stinate Jews^   whom  he  had  deserted,  and  whom  God   had 
abandoned,  and  who  were  St.  Paul's  bitterest  enemies,  and  as 
great  enemies  to  the  Gospel ;  yet  such  was  his  affection  even  for 
them,  such  his  friendly  disposition  towards  them^  that  he  could 
have  been  content,  yea  glad,  to  have  been  made  a  curse^  that  is, 
to  have  suffered  any  the  most  painful  and  ignominious  death,  to 
do  them  service ;  to  avert  their  misery,  and  to  promote  their 
true  happiness.     This  was  noble  and  generous,  as  well  as  charit- 
able;  was  an  instance  of  heroic  love,  much   resembling  our 
blessed  Saviour's,  being  almost  above  human,  and  coming  as 
near  to  Divine^  as  flesh  and  blood  was  capable  of  doing.     There 
is  one  more  instance  of  like  kind  in  holy  scripture,  and  but  one, 
that  belonged  to  mere  man :  it  was  of  a  very  great  prophet, 
lawgiver,  and  saint ;   I  mean  Moses,  the  meekest  man  then 
upon  earth.     When  the  Israelites  had  grievously  affronted  him, 
and  offended  Gt>d  as  much,  by  making  the  golden  calf,  yet  then 
(as  it  were  forgiving  and  forgetting  all  their  rudeness  towards 
him)  he  begged  to  be  himself  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life 
rather  than  the  people  should  suffer  extremities :  *'  Yet  now,  if 
i*  thou  wilt  (says  he,  in  his  prayer  to  God)  forgive  their  sin ;  or 
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*^  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast 
*'  written s.*"  Blotting  out  of  GocTa  book  is  of  the  same  importance 
with  '^  blotting  out  one's  name  from  under  heaven^;"  which  is 
an  expression  signifying  temporal  death  and  destruction.  Ao- 
oordingly,  Moses  desired  to  die^  or  to  be  destroyed  himself,  from 
oiF  the  land  of  the  living,  rather  than  live  to  see  his  nation 
perish*  his  people  suffer,  however  justly  they  had  deserved  it. 
That  instance  of  Moses,  though  very  like  this  of  St.  Paul,  yet 
does  not  fully  come  up  to  it ;  because  Moses  was  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Israelites  of  that  time,  and  had  a  closer  interest 
and  concern  with  them,  than  St.  Paul  could  have  with  the  Jews 
of  his  time,  whose  religion  and  party  he  had  left  for  the  Christ- 
ian church.  However,  both  those  instances  are  very  admirable, 
and  come  the  nearest  to  the  Divine  pattern  set  by  our  Lord  of 
any  we  shall  meet  with.  The  use  which  we  are  to  make  of  all 
these  instances,  or  examples,  is  to  learn  to  put  on  tenderness 
and  compassion  towards  all  men ;  and  even  towards  those  who 
are  not  of  our  society,  profession,  religion^  or  party ;  those  who 
have  no  respect  for  us,  or  are  even  prejudiced  against  us.  There 
is  a  degree  of  pity  and  regard  due  even  to  very  ill  men,  to  un- 
godly, and  sinners;  not  to  be  shewn  by  caressing  them,  and 
smiling  upon  them,  but  by  earnest  and  ardent  endeavours  to 
reclaim  them.  It  is  afflicting  to  a  good  man  to  observe  how 
sinners  run  headlong  on  to  their  own  ruin  :  and  though  it  may 
be  said,  that  they  deserve  the  less  pity  because  it  is  their  own 
fault,  and  they  choose  to  do  so ;  yet  there  is  something  really 
pitiable  in  that  depravity  of  will  and  blindness  of  heart  which 
drives  them  on  to  make  such  ill  choices.  There  is  not  a  more 
forlorn  and  miserable  wretch  under  heaven  than  an  overgrown 
sinner,  become  mad,  desperate,  and  incurable  in  his  sins.  For, 
though  such  persons  regard  neither  God  nor  man,  nor  have  any 
mercy  or  tenderness  for  friend  or  brother,  but  would  go  any 
lengths  in  mischief,  and  set  the  world  on  fire,  (if  it  lay  in  their 
power;)  yet  we  very  well  know,  all  the  while,  that  they  are 
weak  and  impotent,  are  under  bridle  and  restraint,  and  must 
wait  for  God's  leave  before  they  can  do  any  thing.  The  utmost 
they  can  do  is  only  to  afflict  and  torment  good  men  for  a  time 
here,  while  they  themselves  lie  exposed  to  eternal  vengeance,  to 
torments  everlasting  hereafter.     This  consideration  may  some- 

•  Exod.  xxxii.  3a.  *  Deut.  ix.  14. 
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times  move  a  good  man^s  pity  aad  tender  cxMnpanioD,  as  «u 
St.  Paul's  case  in  the  text,  while  he  kunented  over  the  haidened 
Jews,  his  adversaries  and  perseontora,  and  would  faaye  wuhed 
even  himself  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  for  them,  ao  he  nu^ 
but  refonn  and  save  them.  This  affectionate  temper  of  mnid, 
this  benevolent  disposition  towards  all  men,  is  what  the  text 
recommends  to  us  in  two  examples^  one  of  our  blessed  Lord 
himself,  and  the  oth^  of  our  Lord^s  Apostle.  Learn  we  from 
both  to  be  kind,  friendly,  and  compassionate  one  towardi 
another^  and  to  have  a  true  value  and  conoem  both  f<Nr  the 
bodies  and  the  souls  of  men.  We  shall  find  matter  enough  for 
our  exercise  and  improvement  in  this  heavenly  dispoaition,  and 
shall  have  occasions^  more  than  one  would  wish,  to  ezoite  us  to 
it ;  for  sin  and  widcedness  abound  daily.  ^  Evil  men  and  se- 
^'  ducers  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving,  and  being  deodved*." 
But  let  it  be  our  care,  in  the  first  place,  to  continue  steadfast  in 
the  things  that  we  have  learned,  knowing  of  whom  we  fasre 
learned  them :  and  in  the  next  place,  to  do  our  best  to  convinee 
and  reclaim  sinners  from  thdr  evil  ways,  to  save  their  sonls  from 
death,  and  thereby  to  bring  glory  to  Almighty  God,  and  to 
make  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  so  repenting. 

^  2  Tim.  iii.  13. 
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A  sinless  Perfection  and  Security  (^Salvation  no 
Prerogative  of  a  regenerate  State. 


I  JoaN  iii.  9^  lo. 

Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin;  for  his  seed  remaiiHr 
eth  in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.  In 
this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the 
devil :  whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God^  neither  he 
that  lovetk  not  his  brother. 

Jb  OB  the  right  understanding  of  these  words,  it  will  be  proper 
to  note  something  of  the  occasion  and  design  of  them,  so  far 
as  may  be  probably  learned  from  Church  history.  The  Apostle 
had  said  but  two  verses  before,  "  Little  ohildren,  let  no  man 
''  deceive  you :  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,  even 
*<  as  he  [that  is,  Christ]  is  righteous/'  It  seems,  there  were 
some,  at  that  time  of  day,  who  presumed  to  think  themselves 
righteous,  and  bom  of  God,  without  the  practice  of  holiness ;  and 
they  had  endeavoured  to  seduce  others  into  that  strange  and 
absurd,  or  rather  wieked,  persuasion.  Therefore  said  the  Apo- 
stle to  his  own  converts  or  followers,  ''  Little  children,  let  no 
"  man  deceive  you ;"  that  is  to  say,  by  fair  speeches,  plausible 
insinuations,  or  false  colourings.  Those  deceivers,  probably, 
were  some  disciples  of  Simon  Magus;  for  that  impostor  had 
taught,  that  men  are  saved  by  grace  only,  without  any  regard  to 
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goad  worbK  As  if  Gospd  righteou9ne$8  were  no  neeononiy  am- 
dition  for  the  enjoying  Goipd  privileges ;  or  as  if  men  might  be 
bom  of  Godt  and  become  heirs  of  salvation,  independent  of 
Christian  holiness^  though  scripture  is  express,  that  ''  without 
''  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord^.^  In  opposition  to  sadi 
dangerous  principles,  the  good  Apostle  asserts,  and  strongly 
inculcates,  the  necessity  of  a  pwre  heart  and  life^  to  denominate 
any  person  good^  and  to  entitle  him  to  the  privileges  of  Christiaa 
sonship.  **  Whosoever  is  bom  of  Gbd  doth  not  commit  sin  t" 
and  a  little  after,  '*  Whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of 
^^  6od.^^  He  fixes  the  point  both  ways,  to  enforce  it  the  more 
strongly :  if  a  person  i»  of  God^  he  will  of  course  abstain  from 
the  practice  of  sin :  or,  if  he  does  not,  besides,  practise  rigiieovs- 
ness,  performing  his  bounden  duty,  he  is  no^  <>^  God,  but  is  a 
child  of  the  devil.  Words  so  full  and  so  express,  as  to  bear  no 
dispute,  nor  to  admit  of  evasion.  In  discoursing  further,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  state  and  clear  the  particulars  here  following: 

I.  To  shew,  negatively,  what  the  text  does  not  mean. 

II.  To  aheWy  pasitivelg,  what  its  true  axidftdl  meaning  is. 

III.  To  point  out  the  practical  use  and  improvement  of  the 
whole. 

I. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  negatively,  what  the  text  does 
not  mean,  in  order  to  prevent  scruples,  and  to  obviate  mis- 
constructions. 

I.  The  text  most  undoubtedly  concerns  groton  persons,  and 
does  not  directly  concern  infants.  Infants  are  not  capable  of 
doing  righteousness,  though  capable  of  being  bom  of  God  in 
Baptism :  they  preserve  that  regenerate  state,  once  entered  into, 
till  they  become  guilty  of  actual  and  grievous  sin.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  dispute :  they  are  justified  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  regenerated^  and  are  therefore  righteous  in  Grod's  sight ;  and 
accordingly  they  are  interpretaiively  included  in  St.  John's  rule, 
though  not  specially  considered  by  him.  The  gainsayers,  whom 
he  opposed,  pretended  that  even  groum  persons,  not  practising 
righteousness,  but  living  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  were  in  a 
state  of  salvation  notwithstanding.  That  was  the  doctrine  which 
the  Apostle  here  laboured  to  correct :   infants  were  no  way 

•  Iren.  lib.  i.  c.  ao.     Tbeodorit.    33.  Exam.  cen.  p.  5. 
H»ret.    Fab.    lib.  i.  c.  i.     Grabe,        ^  Heb.  301.14. 
Annot.  ad  Bull.  Harm.  Apost.  p.  13, 
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concerned  in  it,  and  so  there  was  no  need  to  make  an  exception 
for  their  ease. 

2.  I  must  further  observe,  that  the  text  does  not  mean  to 
exclude  any  persons  from  salvation  who  are  really  penitent^  or 
whose  hearts  are  really  changed^  or  renewed,  and  only  want  time 
to  bring  forth  ihe  fruit  ofgood  toorks  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
penitent  thief  upon  the  cross.  Indeed,  good  works  are  justly  in- 
terpreted to  mean  either  inward  or  outward  works.  There  are 
the  inward  works  of  sincere  faith,  humble  contrition^  detestation 
of  sin,  trust  in  the  Divine  mercy,  firm  reliance  on  the  merits  of 
Gbrist,  together  with  cordial  resolutions  of  a  thorough  amend- 
ment: works  of  this  kind  transacted  toithin,  if  such  a  person 
should  be  suddenly  taken  off,  will  be  interpreted  as  works  of 
righteousness  by  Qod,  who  knows  the  heart.  Therefore  this  also 
is  a  case  which  falls  within  the  equity,  or  even  the  letter  of  the 
Apostle's  rule,  *0  iroi&v  rj)i;  biKouxriiniVy  he  that  doeth  righteousness, 
or  he  that  Makes  righteousness,  be  it  outwardly  or  inwardly^  he  is 
righteous.  The  false  teachers,  whom  the  Apostle  here  opposed, 
required  neither  outward  nor  inward  righteousness,  but  promised 
salvation  to  their  deluded  hearers  without  regard  to  either, 
independent  of  both  alike.  Therefore  St.  John's  rule  may  rea- 
sonably be  understood  with  a  tacit  exception  to  the  case  of 
inward  righteousness,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  main 
question  then  in  hand :  for  the  question  was  not  about  dying 
penitents,  but  about  persons  living  in  impenitency,  and  under 
the  dominion  of  sin. 

3. 1  must  add,  thirdly,  that  the  text  does  not  mean  to  exclude 
all  that  are  in  any  degree  sinners  from  a  state  of  salvation ;  for 
in  some  sense  all  men  are  sinners ;  and  the  same  Apostle,  in  the 
same  Epistle,  says,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
^'  ceive  ovrselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  ub^  ;"  and  ''  if  we  say 
^*  that  we  have  not  sinned,''  we  make  Christ  **  a  liar,  and  his 
*'  word  is  not  in  us^.''  St.  John  does  not  say  that  God's  chil- 
dren have  no  sin,  but  that  they  do  not  commit  sin.  The  phrases 
are  somewhat  aUke^  but  they  are  not  the  same;  neither  do  they 
bear  the  same  signification,  but  widely  different.  To  have  no  sin 
means  to  be  altogether  sinless^  from  first  to  last ;  which  no  mere 
man  ever  was  or  will  be :  but  not  to  commit  sin^  or  not  to  make 
sin,  not  to  be  a  sin-m^iker,  in  this  place  means  only,  the  forbear- 

^  I  John  i.  8.  ^  I  John  i.  10. 
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ing  to  sin  with  an  high  hand,  or  abstaining  from  the  fprimoem 
and  pre9wnptuom  kind  of  sins.  The  children  of  Qody  as  sneh, 
atre  not  altogether  eifdess ;  but  if  they  have  formerly  sinned  in 
any  grievoas  manner,  they  are  tm\j  penUmdy  and  they  do  so  no 
more ;  and  the  sins  whieh  they  remain  yet  subject  to  are  sins  of 
vnfirmity^  such  as  all  are  in  some  degree  liable  to,  imd  sodi  as 
are  not  imputed  under  a  covenant  of  grace.  This  distinetion  of 
sins  into  sins  of  freeumption  and  sins  of  vnfirmiy^  (otherwise 
called  sins  of  daUy  tnoirnoft,)  is  an  old  distinction  in  the  Chnrdi, 
and  is  abundantly  warranted  by  many  scripture  tezts^  which  I 
need  not  here  mention.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  observed,  that 
the  Apostle  is  here  to  be  explained  by  that  distinetion ;  for  it  is 
certain  and  manifest,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  teach  that  the 
children  of  God,  as  such,  are^  or  can  be,  altogether  without  sm, 
like  as  our  blessed  Lord  himself  was :  ''  There  is  00'**  mere 
'*  man  that  sinneth  not«."  <^  There  is  not  a"  perfecdy  '*  just 
*^  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not^.^  '^  For 
*'  in  many  things  we  offend  alls."  Which  is  chiefly  to  be  under- 
stood of  our  many  omissions  and  faUures  of  duty,  thro«^ 
unavoidable  iffnoranee  or  infirmity^  either  forgetting  and  over- 
looking some  articles  of  duty,  or  not  performing  them  with  all 
that  care  and  exactness  which  might  have  been  used  by  us.  But 
I  proceed. 

II. 
Having  observed  to  you,  neffoii^ety^  what  the  doctrine  of  the 
text  does  not  mean,  I  am  next  to  shew,  positiffdy,  what  it  dees 
mean.  The  true  and  full  meaning  is,  that  the  children  of  Qod, 
considered  as  such,  do,  by  the  assistance  of  God's  grace  present 
with  them,  lead  a  good  life,  discharging  every  duty  incumbent 
upon  them,  with  a  consdentious  care  to  the  utmost  of  their  abUity, 
and  abstaining  from  presumptuous  and  damning  transgressions. 
Such  were  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  fay 
St.  Luke,  that  "  they  were  both  righteous  before  God,  walking 
*'  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame- 
*'  less^.*^  That  is  to  say,  they  lived  in  so  holy  and  so  exempkiy 
a  manner,  as  to  be  both  aeeeptoNe  to  Ood  and  approved  of  num^ 
in  St.  Paul's  phrase,  on  another  occasion^ ;  or  havmg  ''  always  a 
^*  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  Gt>d,  and  toward  mmi^.'" 

«  I  Kings  viii.  46.  a  Chron.  vi.  36.         '  Eccles.  vii.  20.         s  James  iii.  2. 
^  Luke  i.  6.  ^  Rom.  xiv.  18.  ^  Acts  zxiv.  16. 
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These  are  such  as  our  Lord  speaka  of,  under  tlie  name  of  *^  just 
''  persons,  needing  no  repentanoe^ ;''  and  righteous  persons,  whom 
he  came  not  to  call  to  repentance^,  that  is,  to  an  entire  change, 
but  to  improvement  and  increase  in  godliness:  not  but  that 
repentance  belongs  to  all  men^  in  the  same  sense  as  aU  men  are 
sinners:  but  as  repentance^  in  a  stricter  sense  means  an  entire 
change  of  heait  and  life  towards  God ;  if  a  man^s  heart  was 
before  set  right,  he  will  not  want  to  be  so  changed  in  the  raain^ 
but  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  good  way  he  was  in  to  higher  \ 

perfection.      Now  to  return  to  the  words  of  the  text:    the  ; 

Apostle  here  supposes  that  the  children  of  Ood  are  righteous,  just,  I 

and  blamdess' in  such  a  sense  as  I  have  mentioned^  walking  in  ] 

the  ways  of  God,  conscientiously  keeping  God's  holy  will  and 
mmandments,  and  not  living  under  the  dominion  o/sin^  or  the 
power  of  evil  habits.  In  this  sense,  he  declares  that  they  *'  do 
'^  not  commit  sin,"^  subjoining  this  reason,  that  God^s  ^*  seed  re^ 
''  maineth  in  them,"  therefore  they  do  not  sin.  And  he  further 
adds,  which  is  yet  a  stronger  expression,  that  they  cannot  sin, 
because  they  are  bom  of  God.    How  cannot  ?  May  not  regenerate  , 

persons  fall  into  sin,  or  fall  from  grace,  yea,  and  fall  finally  f  Yes, 
certainly  they  may :  all  the  scripture  exhortations  to  perse- 
verance or  steadfastness  manifestly  suppose  it ;  and  some  scrip- 
ture texts  directly  teach  it :  and  even  St.  Paul,  that  chosen 
vessel,  did  as  good  as  intimate,  that  he  might  himself  be  in 
danger  of  falling  off,  when  he  said,  '^  I  keep  under  my  body,  and 
<^  bring  it  into  subjection :  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
*'  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway"."^  How 
then  must  we  understand  that  the  regenerate  cannot  sin,  cannot 
fall  away  ?  We  may  best  understand  the  words  in  a  qualified 
sense,  not  so  as  to  mean  that  they  absolutely  cannot,  but  that 
they  cannot  without  great  force  and  violence  to  their  regemrate 
nature,  to  their  renewed  frame  and  disposition  of  mind,  and  to 
that  principle  of  grace  within  them,  which  powerfully  restrains 
them  from  it.  So  we  commonly  say  of  a  good-natured  man,  that 
he  cannot  do  an  hard  thing ;  or  of  a  weU-bred  man,  that  he  cannot 
do  an  ungenteel  thing :  it  would  be  enforce  upon  his  nature^  and  a 
contradiction  to  the  principle  upon  which  he  commonly  acts  and 
conducts  himself.  In  like  manner,  but  in  a  higher  degree,  a  true 
child  of  Godf  or  a  sincere  disciple  of  Christ,  cannot  allow  himself 

*  Luke  XV.  7.  m  Luke  v.  33.  "  i  Cor.  ix.  27. 
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in  sinful  courses :  his  own  heart  will  rqproaeh  him  warmly  if  he 
does ;  and  the  principle  of  grace  within  him  will  toam  him  back 
very  strongly,  only  not  irresistibly :  for  ihe  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
does  not  so  move  or  overrule  our  wills,  as  to  render  us  mere 
machines.  Such  a  qualified  sense  of  the  words  can  and  eanmt  is 
very  common  in  ordinary  discourse,  and  in  all  writings^  and 
particularly  in  the  sacred  writings.  I  shall  take  notice  but  of 
one  remarkable  instance^  namely,  of  Joseph,  when  tempted  to 
commit  sin :  **'  How  can  T"  says  he,  ^'  do  this  great  wickedness, 
'^  and  sin  against  Godo  T  thereby  intimating^  that  he  could  not 
do  it :  he  had  more  sense,  he  had  more  grace,  than  to  do  a  vile 
thing.  He  had  God  before  his  eyes;  he  had  a  prevailing 
principle  of  religion  within ;  he  had  an  honest  and  an  upright 
heart ;  and  while  he  had,  he  could  not  act  wickedly.  In  short, 
a  good  man  may  by  degrees  grow  careless  and  negligent,  secure 
and  thoughtless,  and  so  his  conscience  may  be  laid  asleep ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  thereupon  desert  him,  and  Satan  may  enter  in : 
but  as  soon  as  this  comes  to  be  the  case,  he  is  no  longer  the  good 
man  he  was,  no  longer  a  child  of  Godj  in  St.  Johns's  sense  of  the 
name.  Therefore  the  Apostle's  meaning  in  the  text  is  no  more 
than  this,  that  a  good  man,  (u  sfich,  cannot  do  a  wicked  thing: 
he  must  first  lose  that  principle  of  goodness,  that  seed  of  Qod 
sown  in  his  heart ;  he  must  lose  it,  I  say,  by  some  very  blam- 
able  negligence  of  his  own,  before  he  can  consent  to  sin  with  a 
high  hand  against  God.  God  has  no  where  promised  that  his 
Spirit  shall  abide  with  any  man,  any  longer  than  while  he 
watches  and  prays.  Therefore  our  Lord  says,  "  Watch  and 
"  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptationPf''  and  again ;  "  What 
"  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch<J.''  But  here,  perhaps, 
some  may  be  bold  to  object  or  argue :  How  can  a  chUd  of  God, 
who,  as  suchy  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  how  can  he  ffow 
careless  or  negligent  f  Will  not  that  same  Spirit,  dwelling  in  him, 
keep  him  awake  and  attentive,  exciting,  instructing,  and  assist- 
ing him  both  to  watch  and  to  pray  f  For  is  it  not  said,  that 
•'  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities  T  Are  we  not  told,  that  "  we 
*'  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought,^  unless  ih 
Spirit  itself  assist  us  in  if  ?  It  is  so  said,  and  all  that  is  said  is 
strictly  true :  but  it  is  no  where  said,  that  the  Spirit  does  ever]/ 


o  Gen.  xxxix.  9.  p  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  <i  Mark  xlii.  37' 

'  Rom.  viii.  26. 
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thing,  and  we  nothing  at  aU ;  for  then  the  aet  would  not  be  in 
any  sense  our8y  or  however  not  ours  in  such  a  sense  as  to  render 
it  mrttte  in  us,  or  to  make  us  capable  of  what  is  properly  called 
reward.  The  Spirit  does  excite,  he  does  not  compel:  he  instructs 
and  assists,  he  inclines  and  moves  ;  but  by  soft  calls  and  gentle 
whispers,  such  as  may  be  resisted^  and  often  are  resisted ;  other- 
wise, how  come  we  to  hear  of  "  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
"  God»,''  and  of  *"  quenching  the  Spirifc^r  And  if  the  Spirit  were 
to  do  all,  and  man  himself  nothing,  how  comes  it  that  St.  Paul 
exhorts  Timothy  to  "  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  him"  ?'' 
An  eloquent  Father  of  the  ancient  Church  illustrates  the  whole 
case  by  an  apt  and  familiar  comparison :  '^  As  fire  must  have 
"  fuel  laid  on,  from  time  to  time,  that  it  may  have  something  to 
*'  work  upon,  and  may  not  go  out ;  so  the  grace  of  God  must 
"  find  submission  and  compliance,  alacrity  and  readiness  of 
"  mind  on  our  part,  for  it  to  thrive  upon,  and  to  keep  up  the 
"  holy  flame  of  the  Spirit."  To  sum  up  this  matter  in  few 
words :  this  is  certain,  that  in  the  works  o/grace^  the  Holy  Spirit 
bears  a  principal  part,  and  man  a  subordinate  one,  and  both 
concur  to  the  same  good  act ;  so  that  while  the  act  is  ours,  the 
glory  of  it  is  entirely  GotTs.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine 
precisely  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Divine  operations,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  say,  so  much  and  no  more  is  the  Spirifs  share  in  the 
act,  and  so  much  ours.  It  is  sufficient,  that  all  our  good  works 
are  some  way  or  other,  in  some  proportion  or  other,  the  result 
of  grace  and  of  free  wiU  together :  and  if  any  man  falls  from  that 
grace^  and  so  falls  into  sin,  the  true  account  of  it  is,  that  while 
the  Spirit  does  all  that  Divine  wisdom  saw  proper  in  that  case, 
the  man  was  wanting  with  respect  to  his  part,  refusing  to  be  led, 
or  taking  no  care  to  watch  and  pray  with  that  fervour  and 
diligence  which  was  reasonably  expected  of  him.  Thus  the 
children  of  God  may,  by  their  own  sloth  and  supineness,  cease  to 
be  such,  for  the  time  being,  till  they  repent  and  recover ;  or  for 
ever,  if  they  repent  not  at  all :  but  in  the  mean  while  St.  John's 
doctrine  stands  firm  and  unshaken ;  that  God's  children,  cts  such, 
or  80  abiding,  do  not  commit  sins  of  a  grievous  kiiul:  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  very  principle  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
governed  by,  to  say  that  they  do.  They  may  lose  that  principle, 
and  thereupon  lose  their  sonship  also :  but  while  they  keep  it 

■  Eph.  iv.  30.  *  I  The88.  v.  19.  "  a  Tim.  i.  6. 
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alive  and  awake,  they  can  no  more  act  against  it,  than  a  man 
can  act  in  any  other  case  against  his  prevailing  or  predamnafU 
principle,  whatsoever  it  be.  If  you  could  suppose  him  to  act 
against  it,  it  could  not  then  be  called,  in  that  instance,  his 
prevailing  or  ruling  principle:  for  if  it  were,  it  must  have 
prevailed  and  ruled. 

III. 

Having  now  done  with  my  first  two  heads,  intended  to  state 
and  clear  St.  Johns's  doctrine  in  the  text,  it  remains  now  only  to 
point  out  the  practical  use  and  improvement  of  it,  in  some  few 
pertinent  considerations  built  upon  it. 

From  hence  we  may  competently  perceive,  upon  what  terms 
we  stand  with  Almighty  God,  and  what  title  we  have  to  be  upon 
the  list  of  his  domestic  servants,  his  real  and  faithful  children. 
True  faith  and  obedience-  are  the  tenure  by  which  we  must  hold; 
and  there  is  no  other  ground  whereon  we  can  safely  stand. 
Many  expedients  have  been  thought  on  whereby  to  shift  off 
duty,  and  to  secure,  if  it  were  possible,  the  reward.  The  prize 
of  our  high  calling  is  great,  noble,  and  infinitely  desirable :  but 
the  burden  of  duty,  the  restraints  of  obedience,  are  found  to 
bear  hard  upon  flesh  and  blood :  and  how  have  men''s  wits  been 
at  work,  now  for  seventeen  hundred  years  together,  to  find  out 
some  one  expedient  or  other,  for  the  reconciling  a  bad  life  with 
true  peace  of  mind  and  with  expectations  of  heaven  !  It  would 
be  tedious,  perhaps  impossible,  to  recount  the  several  ways  that 
have  been  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  naming  one  or  two,  such  as  tohole  sects  have  taken  into, 
passing  by  innumerable  others  which  private  persons  have  con- 
trived for  themselves.  A  naked  faith  was  an  old  device :  it  is 
particularly  confuted  by  St.  James ;  and  more  need  not  be  said 
of  it.  Some  have  pleased  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  being 
among  the  elect,  and  thereupon  secure  of  salvaiiofi :  but  their 
misfortune  is,  that  they  can  never  be  certain  of  their  being  in 
the  number  of  the  electa  in  their  sense  of  the  word,  but  by  living 
a  good  life^  and  persevering  in  it  all  their  days.  St.  Paul  under- 
stood perfectly  how  this  matter  is ;  and  he  says,  ^'  We  are 
"  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our 
"  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end^^.*^  "If  we  hold  fast  the 
^^  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  endx.'' 

*  Heb.  iii.  14.  y  Heb.  iii.  6. 
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Some  perhaps  may  presume  to  say^  we  can  hold  fast  our  confi- 
dence^ our  strong  assurance  of  our  own  salvation  to  the  end.  But 
St.  Paul  did  not  mean  vain  confidence,  or  groundless  assurance, 
but  a  nxtional  and  toM-grouinded  hope,  built  upon  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  the  consciousness  of  living  an  holy  life.  Therefore, 
in  another  chapter  lower  down,  he  varies  his  phrase,  and  says, 
''  We  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  shew  the  same  diUgence 
"  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end :  that  ye  be  not 
"  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience 
"  inherit  the  promises  z.""  Confidence  will  not  answer,  without 
something  very  solid  and  substantial  to  build  such  confidence 
upon. 

Many  have  flattered  themselves,  that  they  have  had  the  re- 
vealing evidence  of  the  Spirit,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God^ 
bearing  inward  testimony  to  their  spirits:  for,  St. Paul  says, 
**  the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are 
*^  the  children  of  God^"  But  St.  Paul  also  says,  in  the  same 
chapter,  that  *' there  is  no  condemnation  to  them — ^who  walk 
"  after  the  Spirit,"'  and  who  are  "led  by  the  Spirit  of  Godb/' 
So  that,  at  length,  this  testimony  of  the  Spirit  resolves  entirely 
into  the  certainty  we  have  of  our  bringing  forth  ihe  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  Strong  assurance  will  signify  little,  for  that  may  be 
groundless :  fulness  of  Joy  will  avail  as  little,  because  it  may  be  a 
false  joy,  or  a  golden  dream.  Besides  that,  when  St.  Paul  told 
the  Philippians,  that  "  it  was  God  that  worked  in  them  both  to 
"  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,^'  he  did  not  therefore  bid 
them  be  confident  of  their  salvation,  or  fuU  of  assurance  on  that 
score:  but  he  bade  them  '^work  out  their  own  salvation  with 
^'  ftar  and  trembling^.''  As  much  as  if  he  had  said,  God  is  your 
helper,  therefore  do  not  despond:  but  then  again,  because  God  is 
your  helper,  and  works  with  you,  therefore  behave  as  becomes 
you  before  the  tremendous  Majesty,  with  humble  reverence, 
with  anxious  care  and  dread,  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
ready  compliance,  lest,  if  you  should  work  under  such  a  guide, 
in  a  negligent  and  careless  manner,  altogether  unworthy  of  so 
Divine  a  Master,  he  should  at  length  desert  you,  and  leave  you 
to  go  on  by  yourselves. 

Indeed,  Divine  wisdom  knows  human  frame  too  well  to  give 
any  of  us  infaUible  assurances  of  our  reuHird,  before  we  have 
done  our  tcork;   lest  those  very  assurances  should  make  us 
'  Heb.  vi.  1 1, 13.      *  Rom.  vUi.  i6.      ^  Rom.  viii.  i,  14.      ^  Phil.  ii.  la,  13. 
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secure  and  negligent,  and  render  us  altogether  uneapahle  of  being 
received  into  those  pure  and  bright  mansions  above.  God  has 
told  us  plainly  upon  what  terms  he  will  accept  us,  through  the 
merits  of  Christ ;  and  he  leaves  us  to  discover  the  rest,  as  far  as 
we  reasonably  and  honestly  may,  by  comparing  our  own  lives 
with  those  Qt)spel  terms.  This  is  all,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  a 
state  of  probation :  only,  the  further  to  check  vain  presumption, 
whatever  present  advances  we  may  have  made,  we  are  still  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  our  future  behaviour,  and  all  depends  upon  our 
persevering  unto  the  end.  St.  Paul,  as  I  have  before  hinted, 
above  twenty  years  after  his  conversion,  still  spake  so  hiunbly 
of  himself,  as  almost  to  fear,  lest  he  might  "become  a  castaway." 
Five  years  after  that^  he  began  to  discover  some  degrees  of  (W- 
surance,  but  still  supposing  himself  not  very  far  from  his  end. 
At  the  very  last,  which  was  five  years  later,  when  he  hsAf(mghi 
his  "  good  fight,  kept  the  faith,"  and  **  finished  his  course,"  and 
was  preparing  to  die  a  martyr,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  thought 
it  became  him  (and  he  had  the  revelation  of  God  to  warrant  him) 
to  express  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  high  reward  in  heaven. 
Let  Christians  of  a  much  lower  class  learn  from  thence  to  think 
and  speak  modestly  of  their  own  case.  If  they  wait  for  their  full 
and  complete  assurance  till  they  are  on  the  other  side  the  grave; 
they  will,  probably,  be  the  surer  to  find  it  there,  for  their  speak- 
ing and  thinking  so  humbly  and  modestly  of  themselves  here. 
Comfortable  hopes,  along  with  a  life  suitable,  are  sufficient  en- 
couragement for  a  good  Christian  to  proceed  with :  more  than 
that  might  be  hurtful  to  us,  as  rather  obstructing  than  furthering 
the  great  work  of  salvation  :  not  but  that  God  may  sometimes, 
in  cases  extraordinary,  fill  pious  minds,  especially  if  very  near 
their  departure,  and  when  such  indulgence  can  do  no  harm,  with 
joyous  raptures  and  superabundant  assurances :  but  I  speak  of 
what  may  ordinarily  be  expected  in  our  Christian  warfare.  To 
conclude :  as  our  acceptance  hereafter  depends  entirely  upon  our 
careful  and  conscientious  conduct  here ;  so  let  every  man  take 
care  to  walk  warily  and  circumspectly,  and  to  rise  in  assurance 
in  proportion  to  his  so  doing,  growing  in  grace,  and  increasing  in 
all  virtuous  and  godly  living,  and  so  at  length  making  his  calling 
and  election  sure. 


SERMON  XXII. 

Tlie  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Unprofitableness  of  Man's 
best  PerformanceSj  an  Argument  against  spiritual 
Pride;  yet  no  Excuse  for  Slackness  in  good  Works 
and  Christian  Obedience. 


Luke  viii.  lo. 


80  likewise  ye^  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are 
commanded  you,  say^  We  are  unprofitable  servants:  we  have 
done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do. 

X  HESE  words  are  the  conolusion  of  a  parable,  a  kind  of  mor<il 
subjoined  to  it,  to  signify  the  use  and  application  of  it.  Our 
blessed  Lord  had  put  the  case  of  a  labouring  servant  coming 
home  from  the  field,  to  wait  upon  his  master  at  the  table,  per- 
forming that  additional  service  after  his  other  labours  of  the 
day ;  providing  a  supper  for  his  master^  in  the  first  place,  and 
attending  him  patiently  all  the  time,  and  after  that,  content  to 
provide  for  himself.  After  our  Lord  had  thus  represented  the 
case,  he  makes  his  reflations  upon  it  in  these  words :  "  Doth 
**  he"  (that  is,  the  master)  "  thank  that  servant,  because  he  did 
"  the  things  that  were  commanded  him !  I  trow  not :''  I  suppose 
not.  "  So  likewise  yo/'  with  regard  to  your  heavenly  Master, 
'^  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  comnmnded 
"  you,*'  it  will  become,  it  will  behove  you  to  "  say,  We  are 
"  unprofitable  servants ;  we  have"  only  "  done  that  which'*'  it 
"  was  our"  bounden  "  duty  to  do."     Therefore  we  deserve  no 
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tianis  from  him,  nor  have  any  strict  claim  to  a  reward  from 
him :  but  it  is  sufficient  if  our  service  is  but  accepted ;  for  to  haye 
neglected  it  where  it  was  due  would  have  deserved  stripes.  This 
I  take  to  be  the  general  sense  and  purport  of  the  text:  and  the 
main  design  of  it  was,  to  curb  and  keep  down  all  ^ritual  pride 
and  self-assumings,  with  respect  to  God,  and  to  teach  men  mo- 
destff  and  true  humility.  Presume  not  to  article  strictly  with 
him,  or  to  make  any  proud  demands  upon  him.  Boast  not  before 
him  of  any  even  your  &m^  services^  and  reckon  not  at  all  upon  your 
own  deservings.  Do  as  he  has  commanded  you  to  do,  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power,  assisted  by  his  Spirit :  (for  without  that  you  are 
not  fit  to  be  called  his  servants  at  all,  but  rather  to  be  discarded 
as  none  of  his :)  but  after  you  have  done  all,  and  all  reasonaUy 
well,  still  remember  how  insignificant  you  are  in  comparison,  and 
how  high  God  is ;  and  therefore  make  no  unbecoming  claims  upon 
him,  because  of  jour  services,  (poor  enough  at  the  best ;)  but  choose 
rather  to  refer  all  to  his  favour  and  goodness,  than  to  your  own 
desermngs.     In  discoursing  further,  I  shall  endeavour^ 

I.  To  explain  what  the  phrase  or  title  of  unprofitable  servants 
here  strictly  means. 

II.  To  shew  how  much  it  concerns  such  servants  to  make  their 
humble  acknowledgments  before  God,  of  the  toorthlessness  of  all 
their  services. 

III.  To  observe,  that  such  acknowledgmemts  must  not  how- 
ever be  made  an  excuse  or  colour  for  any  culpable  sUtckness  in  our 
lounden  duties^  or  for  pleading  any  exemption  or  discharge  from 
using  all  possible  diligence  in  our  Christian  calling,  to  perform  all 

that  is  commanded  us. 

I. 
I  propose  to  explain  what  the  phrase  or  title  of  unprofitable 
servants  here  strictly  means.  Thefe  is  the  more  need  of  explain- 
ing it,  because  it  is  used  but  tunce  besides  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  a  sense  which  perhaps  will  not  so  conveniently  suit  the 
place  which  we  are  now  upon.  We  first  find  it  in  St.  Matthew, 
where  our  Lord  says,  after  delivering  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
^'  Cast  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness :  there  shall 
*'  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth*.*"  Here  unprofitable  servant 
means  the  same  with  a  wicked  or  profligaie  servant ;  which  is  too 
hard  a  sense  for  our  Lord  to  have  intended  in  the  present  text, 

«  Matt.  XXV.  30. 
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where  he  applies  it  to  his  own  trae  and  sincere  disciples.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  a  quotation  there  taken  from  the 
fourteenth  Psalm,  we  read,  <^  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  wa}% 
''  they  are  together  become  unprofitable;  there  is  none  that 
^*  doeth  good^  no,  not  one^."  This  appears  to  be  a  description  of 
very  ill  men,  of  abandoned  hbertines :  accordingly,  in  the  Psalm 
itself,  in  the  old  translation,  the  style  runs,  '^  They  are  corrupt 
^^  and  become  abominable  ;^  and  according  to  the  new  transla- 
tion, "They  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  all  together  become 
"  filthy^:."  The  words  ahominable  BXid.Jilthy  are  there  made  to 
answer  what  in  Romans  is  rendered  wnprofitaUe,  And  thatj 
again,  is  too  hard  a  sense  to  put  upon  the  word  unprofitable  in 
the  text  we  are  now  upon :  therefore  we  must  look  out  for  some 
softer  and  milder  construction,  in  this  single  place,  to  make  the 
context  answer. 

It  may  be  considered,  that  no  man  can,  by  any  services  of  his, 
he  profitable  to  Ood,  who  is  aUsufficient,  and  is  above  needing  any 
benefit,  or  receiving^  any  real  advantage<^.  But  then  it  may  be 
said  that  neither  man,  nor  angel,  nor  archangel,  nor  any  creature 
whatever  can  indeed  be  profitable  to  God :  and  what  great  mat- 
ter were  it  for  lapsed  men  to  profess  themselves  unprofitable  ser- 
vants in  such  a  sense  only,  as  all  the  company  of  heaven  must 
for  ever  profess  the  same  ?  This  appears  to  be  a  sense  as  much 
too  high  for  the  phrase  in  the  text,  as  the  other  was  too  hard 
and  severe.  Let  us  therefore  pitch  upon  some  middle  meaning, 
such  as  may  neither  be  too  degrading  for  a  sincere  Christian  to 
own,  nor  yet  too  high  or  exalted  for  man  in  a  fallen  state.  Had 
our  first  parents  preserved  their  innocence  entire  to  the  last, 
yet  they  would  have  been  but  unprofitable  servants  after  all,  as 
bringing  no  profit  to  God.  Lapsed  men  are  unprofitable  in  a 
more  disparaging  sense  than-  that,  being  all  of  them  sinners. 
Some  may  think  that  the  text  itself  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
title,  by  the  words^  "  When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things 
"  which  are  commanded  you  C^  and  again,  "  We  have  done  that 
"  which  was  our  duty  to  do."  But  what  man  is  there  that  sin* 
neth  not?  OT  what  man  ever  performed  (Christ  only  excepted)  all 
that  his  duty  required  of  him !  The  text  neither  says  nor  sup- 
poses that  any  man  has,  or  ever  will,  do  all  that  is  commanded 

*»  Rom.  iii.  12.      ^  Psal.  xiv.  3.      ^  Job  xxii.  2,  3.  xxxv.  7.   Psal.  xvi.  2. 
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him.  It  supposes  only,  that  in  some  particuLir  cases  men  may 
and  will  do  all  that  is  required  of  them  in  those  cases  or  instances^ 
like  as  the  servani  in  the  parable  is  supposed  to  have  done  in 
providing  his  master  a  supper,  and  then  waiting  upon  him  till 
the  supper  was  ended.  Thus  may  good  men  punctually  perform 
all  that  was  required  of  them  in  some  particular  affairs^  while 
they  fail  in  other  matters^  more  or  less,  through  human  frailties. 
Had  our  first  parents,  through  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  (for  they 
could  not  without,)  continued  upright^  they  could  not  indeed 
have  profited  the  Divine  Majesty,  nor  have  claimed  a  reward  as 
of  debt:  but  this  they  could  have  demanded,  (because  it  would 
but  have  been  doing  them  justice,)  to  be  pronounced  innocent; 
and  they  might  have  claimed  impunity^  because  a  righteotts  Judge 
cannot  condemn  the  guiltless.  Now  lapsed  man  cannot  demand 
even  so  far,  being  that  he  is  guilty ,  and  therefore  liable  to  Uame, 
liable  also  to  penalty:  so  that^  upon  the  whole,  when  any,  even 
the  best  of  fallen  men,  profess  themselves  to  be  tmprqfitable  ser- 
vants of  God,  they  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  mean,  that 
they  are  creatures  who  can  make  no  beneficial  returns,  no  proper 
requitals  to  their  Creator ;  that  they  are  creatures  of  a  low  order, 
comparatively ;  human,  mortal  creatures,  who  can  neither  wUl 
nor  do  any  thing  without  the  aids  of  Divine  grace ;  and  further, 
that  they  are  also  sinners^  who,  instead  of  meriting  a  reward,  or 
claiming  it  as  a  debt^  cannot  so  much  as  claim  impunity^  or  glor^ 
in  God'^s  sight,  but  must  be  content  to  sue  to  him  in  the  humble 
petitionary  form  for  reward^  for  grace^  and  even  for  impunity,  re- 
ferring all  to  God's  mercy  and  goodness,  and  that  also  purchased 
for  them  by  the  alone  merits  of  Christ  Jesus. 

II. 

I  proceed  now,  secondly,  to  consider  how  much  it  concerns, 
and  how  fitly  it  becomes,  such  vaiprojitable  servants  to  make 
their  humble  acknowledgments  before  God,  of  the  toorthleseness 
of  all  their  services ;  worthless^  I  mean,  with  respect  to  God,  not 
otherwise :  for  they  are  not  worthless  with  respect  to  angds,  or 
to  other  men ;  more  especially  not  to  our  own  souls,  but  that,  by 
the  way,  only  to  prevent  mistakes. 

Now  to  understand  the  more  clearly  how  much  it  concerns  us, 
and  how  indispensably  necessary  it  is  to  make  such  humble 
acknowledgments ;  we  are  to  consider  the  infinite  holiness  and 
purity  of  that  tremendous  Deity  with  whom  we  have  to  do; 
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that  he  is  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,''  or  to  **  look'* 
favourably  "  upon  iniquity  ^  '^  that  "  his  angels  he  hath  charged 
"  with  folly  ^r  and  that  even  "  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his 
'^  sights."  ^'  What  is  man  then,  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and 
"  he  who  is  bom  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous^  ?" 
Now,  though  God's  goodness  disposes  him  always  to  be  as  mer- 
ciful to  sinners  as  the  reasons  of  government  or  the  nature  of 
things  permits,  yet  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  unspotted 
holiness  and  purity  must  be  kept  up,  in  the  sight  both  of  men 
and  angels.  Therefore  when  Qt)d  was  so  kind  to  his  own  people 
of  Israel,  he  took  particular  care  to  have  it  often  inculcated, 
that  it  was  not  for  their  righteousness  that  he  so  highly  favoured 
themiy  but  upon  other  accounts;  and  particularly  for  his  own 
nam^s  sake^. 

One  thing  we  know^  that  if  our  first  parents  had  remained 
sinless,  God  could,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  his  purity, 
have  admitted  them,  as  righteous  in  themselves,  to  life  eternal. 
But  since  the  fall,  the  rule  has  been,  (according  to  the  Divine 
counsels,  founded  on  unerring  truth,)  that  no  man  living  is  in 
himself  righteous^  nor  can  be  received  as  righteous^  but  in  and 
through  the  merits  of  a  Dimne  Mediator,  his  only  Son  and  our 
only  Redeemer^  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  So  stands  the  case : 
and  God  will  have  it  acknowledged  by  the  best  of  us,  for  the 
honour  of  his  high  name,  that  we  are,  as  to  ourselves,  unprqfit- 
able  servants  and  sinners^  and  can  no  otherwise  be  justified  in 
his  sight,  or  permitted  to  appear  before  him,  but  in  the  lustre 
which  we  borrow  from  his  "  beloved  Son,  in  whom*"  only  he  is 
"  well  pleased."  With  this  key,  you  may  very  easily  under- 
stand all  that  St.  Paul  meant  (in  two  of  his  Epistles  especially, 
viz.  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians)  by  insisting  so  strongly  upon 
fustification  by  faith.  There  were  at  that  time  Pagans,  in  great 
numbers,  who  valued  themselves  much  upon  their  exalted  virtues^ 
(for  so  their  pride  persuaded  them,)  and  upon  their  good  moral 
lives ;  conceiving  that  they  had  no  need  of  Christ,  and  so  they 
would  not  embrace  the  Gospel.  There  were  also  multitudes  of 
Jews  (Pharisees  especially)  who  were  even  prouder  in  that  point 
than  the  Pagans,  strongly  conceited  of  their  spiritual  improve- 
ments and  privileges,  as  if  they  had  known  no  sin,  nor  had  any 

«  Habak.  i.  13.  '  Job  iv.  18.  »  Job  xv.  15.  xxv.  5.  ^  Job  xy.  14. 
I  Kings  viii.  40.  Prov.  xx.  9.  Eccles.  vii.  20.  i  John  i.  8.  *  Deut.  ix.  6. 

^  Isaiah  xliii.  25.  xlviii.  9.   Ezek.  xx.  9, 14,  22,  44. 
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need  of  pardon.  Against  both  those  kinds  of  men  the  Apostle 
disputed  with  great  strength  and  clearness,  in  order  to  beat 
down  their  vanity,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  looking  out  for  some  better  righUofuness  than  their  otm, 
the  righteousness  that  rests  in  the  meritorious  atonement  made  by 
Christ  Jesus.  That  was  to  be  received  hy  faith ;  that  is  to  say^ 
by  a  submissive  and  humble  acknowledgment  of  their  own  un- 
profitableness^ and  insuffideney  as  to  saltation^  and  by  reposing 
their  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Gh)6pel  covenant  of  grace^ 
in  what  Christ  had  done  and  suffered  for  them.  This  is  the 
justifieatum  by  faith,  in  the  style  of  that  great  Apostle.  For 
faithy  in  this  case,  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  our  own  sinfuir 
ness  and  of  God'^s  unspotted  purity ;  and  withal,  a  kind  of  sileid 
prayer  sent  up  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  beseeching  him  to  admit 
us,  not  for  any  pretensions  of  our  own^  not  for  our  oum  services^ 
(which  at  the  best  are  too  weak  and  imperfect  to  stand  before 
him,  or  abide  his  strict  scrutiny,)  but^^  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus 
ofdy^  and  out  of  his  own  free  grace  and  mercy  towards  us.  Such 
acknowledgment  being  made  on  our  part,  and  such  obedience  also 
performed  as  is  required  by  that  covenant  of  grace  which  we  rest 
ourselves  upon,  then  may  the  Divine  Majesty,  without  any  im- 
peachment of  his  holiness,  admit  us  into  favour,  and  own  us 
for  his  servants.  For  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  receives 
sinners  as  sinners^  but  he  receives  them  as  washed  and  purified 
in  the  bhod  of  the  Lamb ;  yea,  as  perfectly  righteous ;  not  in 
themselves,  but  in  Christ  the  righteous ;  who  by  bis  all-prevailing 
atonement  hath  merited  this  for  all  sincere  and  penitent  offenders, 
that  they  shall  be  treated  cm  t/*they  were  perfectly  righteous,  and 
shall  be  recompensed  accordingly. 

Abraham,  of  ancient  time,  to  whom  the  Gh>spel  was  preached  ^ 
and  who  beforehand  "saw  Christ^s  day,  and  was  glad"*;"  he 
WQS  justified  by  that  kind  of  faith :  and  so  was  David,  and  the 
ancient  Patriarchs  and  Prophets ;  and  after  them,  the  Apostles 
and  all  good  Christians.  This  is  a  sober  truth,  which  ought 
deeply  to  be  imprinted  in  every  one'^s  mind,  in  opposition  to  all 
proud  claims :  and  so  much  the  rather,  because  there  are  at  this 
day,  even  under  this  Gospel  sunshine,  some  that  pretend  to 
merit  and  works  of  supererogation ;  as  if  they  were  not  sinnersy  or 
needed  no  pardon ;  some  that  presume  to  think  and  say,  that 
God  is  obliged  in  justice  or  in  goodness  to  accept  of  them,  with- 
1  Gal.  iii.  8.  ™  John  viii.  56. 
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out  any  amendment,  or^  however,  without  aionemewt;  some  that 
ascribe  so  much  to  free  willy  as  to  exclude  the  need  or  use  of 
Divine  grace;  some  conoeiye  so  highly  of  natund  religion^  and  of 
virtues  merely  moral,  as  to  despise  that  righteousness  which  the 
Gt>spel  teaches ;  and  some  Iike>vise  there  are^  who  fear  not  to 
boast  even  of  sinless  perfection^  and  who^  for  that  reason,  forbear 
to  pray  for  forgiveness  of  Crod.  Now  St,  Paul's  doctrine  con- 
cerning justification  by  faith  is  a  standing  evidence  against  all 
such  proud  boasters,  confuting  their  big  pretensions,  and  beating 
down  their  assuming  claims.  It  is  fatal  oversight  for  a  man  not 
to  consider  well  beforehand  what  to  rest  his  salvation  upon,  or 
what  chiefly  to  trust  to,  before  the  high  tribunal.  Gome  we 
before  God  in  the  way  of  humble  petition,  or  in  the  way  of  strict 
claim?  Stand  we  upon  our  own  righteousness,  or  upon  the  merits 
of  Christ?  Seek  we  to  be  judged  by  the  letter  of  the  Law,  or  by 
indulgent  favour^  and  a  covenant  of  grace?  In  a  word,  stand  we 
upon  our  perfect  innocence,  or  upon  the  tender  mercy  of  the 
Judge  \  St.  Paul  has  directed  us  how  to  move  in  this  case,  how 
to  form  our  plea,  and  what  course  to  take :  move  by  faith,  and 
trust  in  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus :  drop  your  plea  of  ewrfo, 
because  there  is  a  flaw  in  it,  and  there  is  no  abiding  by  it ;  for 
we  have  all  sinned,  more  or  less,  and  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  accept  of  any  thing  in  that  way  short  ot  perfection.  But  if 
you  sue  to  the  throne  of  grace  hy  faith  in  Christ's  blood,  that  is 
the  same  thing  with  dropping  all  plea  from  your  own  deservings, 
and  glorying  in  nothing,  "  save^  only  "  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
"  Jesus  Christ  °."  That  is  the  method,  the  only  true  method, 
whereby  to  escape  punishment,  and  to  arrive  at  heaven  and 
happiness.  Make  your  humble  acknowledgments  of  the  need  you 
have  of  a  Saviour,  and  rest  your  salvation  upon  him;  and  then 
the  Divine  Majesty  can,  with  a  salvo  to  his  strict  justice  and 
holiness,  have  mercy  upon  you,  while  it  is  by  his  interest,  and 
upon  his  account,  not  upon  your  own.    So  much  for  that  article. 

III. 
I  proceed  now,  thirdly  and  lastly,  to  observe,  that  such  humble 
acknowledgments  as  I  have  been  here  mentioning,  must  not 
however  be  so  understood  as  to  afford  any  excuse  or  colour  for 
slackness  in  our  bounden  duties,  or  for  pleading  any  exemption  or 
discharge  from  true  Christian  obedience :  for  what  if  St.  Paul 

D  Gal.  vi.  14, 
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directs  us  to  apply  to  God  hj  faith  f  Doth  not  the  same  St  Panl 
tell  us,  that  it  must  be  a  "  faith  which  worketh  by  love<»!" 
And  what  if  he  advises  us  not  to  insist  upon  our  warb  as  perfect^ 
nor  to  stand  upon  that  plea,  in  opposition  to  a  better ;  yet  does 
he  not  also  tell  us,  that  we  are  *'  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
''  good  works  p!'"  and  that  ''  the  end  of  the  commandment  is 
"  charity^  l"^  It  is  rights  and  our  bounden  duty,  to  renounce  all 
claims  and  strict  demands  while  we  stand  before  God,  and  to 
throw  ourselves  entirely  upon  a  covenant  of  grace:  but  still  that 
very  covenant  of  grace  has  several  reserves  and  exceptions  in  it  to 
exclude  all  impenitent  offenders,  and  carries  its  own  conditions 
along  with  it;  which  are  many,  but  are  all  summed  in  th^e 
two,  an  humble  well-grounded  faith^  and  a  sincere^  though  im- 
perfect, obedience. 

There  were  some  foolish  persons  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles^ 
who  having  heard^  very  probably,  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  jtuft- 
Jication  by  faith  and  by  grace,  laid  hold  of  it  as  an  handle  or 
colour  for  throwing  oS  good  tooris  and  Christian  obedience.  Any 
handle  will  serve,  where  either  the  judgment  is  exceeding  toeat^ 
or  corrupt  inclination  exceeding  strong:  otherwise  one  nught 
justly  wonder,  how  so  wild  a  thought  could  have  possessed  any 
man  that  should  call  himself  a  Christian.  However,  St.  James 
took  care,  in  few  but  very  expressive  words,  to  obviate  those 
loose  principles,  thereby  to  prevent  the  deception  of  the  ignorant 
and  undiscerning''.  St.  Paul  had  before  determined  the  general 
and  previous  question,  about  the  right  method  of  applying  to  Grod, 
and  iho  plea  that  would  be  safest  to  stand  upon,  giving  it  on  the 
side  o{  humble  faith,  against  all  proud  claims  from  our  oton  per- 
formances :  and  now  St.  James  determines  a  second  question, 
about  the  true  and  full  import  of  that  plea  offaith^  evidently  de- 
monstrating that  that  very  plea  of  faith  is  so  far  from  excluding 
Christian  obedience,  that  it  necessarily  takes  it  tn,  and  cannot  be 
understood  without  it.  For  faith  without  obedience  is  but  a 
€lead  faith^  or,  in  effect,  no  faith  at  all.  Abraham's  faith  was  a 
lively  and  working  faith,  exerting  itself,  as  opportunities  offered, 
in  all  kinds  of  virtues  and  graces,  in  every  good  word  and  work. 
Such  must  every  xnskn'n  faith  be,  if  he  hopes  to  be  justified  by  it 
here,  or  saved  by  it  hereafter. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  hinted   of  the  two  several  questions^ 
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decided  by  the  tv)o  Apostles,  may  be  made  a  little  plainer,  by  an 
easy  and  familiar  example.  Imagine  a  criminal  going  to  be 
tried  for  his  life.  It  is  proposed  to  him,  in  that  case,  whether 
to  stand  upon  strict  law  and  his  own  perfect  innocence,  or  to  plead 
some  act  of  grace,  some  act  of  indemnity.  He  deliberates  upon 
it^  as  the  Jirst  question,  and  at  length  comes  into  the  plea  of 
grace,  as  his  safest  plea :  this  is  doing  what  St.  Paul  advised  in 
another  case. 

After  that^  another  question  comes  on,  very  distinct  from  the 
former ;  viz.  What  are  the  conditions  of  that  very  act  of  grace 
which  the  criminal  had  submitted  to,  and  resolved  to  abide  by  i 
This  the  lawyers  determine  upon  the  trial,  and  upon  that  de- 
pends the  fnal  issue  of  the  cause.  In  like  manner,  after  St. 
Paul's  decision  of  the  previous  question  about  pleading  the  act 
of  grace,  St.  James  comes  in  to  shew  what  conditions  that  act 
contains. 

Now  the  practical  conclusion  from  all  that  has  been  here  said 
is,  to  guard  the  more  carefully  against  ttco  tery  dangerous  ex- 
tremes,  which  some  or  other  have,  in  all  ages,  unhappily  fallen 
into,  and  to  keep  the  middle  path^  the  plain  and  even  road,  where 
you  may  be  safe,  not  turning  aside  either  to  the  "  right  hand  or 
"  to  the  left'.'' 

If  you  come  before  God  full  of  your  otcn  selves,  reckoning 
upon  your  own  deservings^  trusting  in  your  own  holiness,  or  righi-- 
eousness,  and  not  humbling  yourselves  as  sinners  and  unprofitable 
servants,  or  not  resting  your  salvation  upon  the  rich  mercy  of 
God  and  the  all-prevailing  atonement  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
then  you  are ''  proud,  knowing  nothing,'*'  or  nothing  considerable ; 
having  no  right  knowledge  either  of  your  own  frailties,  failings, 
and  omissions,  or  of  God's  all-searching  eye,  and  his  tremendous 
justice,  were  he  once  to  be  extreme  to  mark  whatever  has  been 
done  amiss,  and  to  exact  it  of  us. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  (considering  how  mean  and  worthless, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  even  our  beat  services  are,  and  that  all  our 
hope  and  comfort  lie  solely  in  his  mercy  and  Chrisfs  merits^)  you 
should  thereupon  neglect  to  cleanse  your  hands  and  purify  your 
hearts,  (as  far  as  by  God's  grace  you  may,)  or  should  grow  slack 
and  careless  in  Christian  duties,  fainting  by  the  way,  and  not 
persevering  to  the  end,  but  presuming  upon  God's  mercy  to  save 

■  Prov.  iv.  27. 
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you,  though  you  live  and  die  in  your  sins ;  then  you  run  into  the 
other  extreme,  not  less  pernicious  than  the  former. 

What  then  is  the  way  to  take  into  and  pursue^  so  as  not  to 
miscarry  here  or  there  i  The  way  is  to  aspire  to  riffhieaum&s 
and  true  holiness  with  all  your  might,  and  not  to  he  proud  of  it 
when  you  have  done.  Think  it  worthless  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  infinitely  below  his  aeeeptanee^  were  it  not  for  the  meriU  of 
Christ :  but  still  remember,  that  it  is  as  much  worth  to  you  aA 
heaven  is  worth,  because  '^  without"  such  ''  holiness,  no  man  shall 
"  see  the  Lord*." 

To  conclude :  be  as  ambitious  of  leading  a  good  life^  aa  if  you 
were  sure  even  to  merit  by  it :  at  the  same  time  be  as  humUe 
before  God,  as  the  great  St.  Paul  was,  who  besides  keeping  the 
faith,  after  he  had  done  perhaps  more  in  the  way  of  good  works 
than  any  mere  man  had  done  before  him,  yet  summed  up  his 
own  hfe  and  character  in  a  very  few  and  very  humbling  words, 
that  he  was  notfUng^.  He  remembered  that  God  was  eUl;  in 
whom  "  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being*."" 

*  Heb.  xii.  14.  »  2  Cor.  xii.  11.  «  Acta  xvii.  28. 
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SERMON  XXIII. 

The  Care  required  in  choosing  our  religious  Principles, 
and  the  Steadiness  in  retaining  them  when  so  chosen, 
stated  and  cleared. 


I  Thessalonians  v.  21. 

Prwe  all  things;  holdfast  that  which  is  good. 

JL  HE  text  contains  two  very  weighty  and  important  precepts, 
which  have  a  near  relation  to  each  other ;  and  which  may  well 
deserve  both  to  be  rightly  understood  and  carefully  retained 
by  all. 

The  first  is,  to  prove^  try^  or  examine  all  things^  (proposed 
as  of  any  consequence  to  our  belief  and  practice,)  that  so  we 
may  discern  what  is  really  good :  the  next  is,  to  close  in  with  it 
heartily  as  soon  as  found,  and  firmly  to  adhere  to  it.  The  design 
of  which  precepts  is  to  caution  us  against  two  pernicious 
extremes^  which  many  unthinking  persons  are  prone  to  run  into : 
one  is  the  taking  opinions  up(m  trust  from  others,  without  ever 
examining  or  considering  what  or  why :  the  other  is,  being  too 
ftnsettled  and  irresolute  even  after  examination,  not  being  able, 
after  a  wise  choice,  to  fix  and  abide  by  it.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  the  two  extremes  is  the  most  unreasonable  ;  whether 
the  being  too  credulous  in  receiving  any  thing  or  every  thing 
ttfithout  distinction,  or  the  not  receiving  and  retaining  what  upon 
due  examination  well  deserves  it.  Credulity  on  one  hand,  or 
unsteadiness  on  the  other,  are  equally  dangerous:  both  contribut- 
ing to  multiply  mistakes,  and  to  confound  all  distinction  of  true 
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and  faUe^  good  and  evil.  The  way  to  prevent  both  is,  first,  to 
examine  into  any  opinion  or  doctrine  propounded  to  us,  in  order 
to  direct  or  regulate  our  choice ;  and  then,  after  we  have  made 
a  tciee  choice,  to  hold  to  it  resolutely  and  unalterably,  in  order  to 
reap  the  full  benefits  of  it.  We  must  indeed  be  cautious  in  the 
choice  of  our  principles^  as  in  the  choice  of  our  friends,  not 
admitting  them  as  such  tiU  they  have  been  well  approved:  but 
when  they  have  been  once  tcell  chosen,  we  must  be  constami  to 
them^  and  never  lightly  part  with  them.  My  design  then  is,  in 
my  following  discourse^  to  recommend  two  things  to  our  more 
especial  notice : 

I.  Care  and  discretion  in  (loosing — "  Prove  all  things  ;"  and, 

II.  Firmness  and  steadiness  in  retaining — *'  Hold  fast  that 
"  which  is  good." 

I. 

To  begin  with  the  first,  namely,  the  precept  to  *'  prove  all 
"  things."  Here  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  thepersons  to  whom 
this  precept  belongs;  the  nde  whereby  they  are  to  proceed; 
and  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  right  performance  thereof. 

I.  ThQ persons.    And  here  I  must  remark^  that  the  precept  is 
not  given  to  the  guides  and  pastors  only,  (though  they  may 
indeed  be  conceived  principally  concerned  in  it^)  but  to  Christ- 
ians at  large.     It  is  to  the  church  of  the  Thessalonians,  and  so 
to  every  church,  and  not  to  the  pastors  only,  that  the  advice  is 
directed:   it  is  to  as  many  as  are  obliged  to  ''hold  fast  that 
"  which  is  good  ;^  therefore  most  certainly  to  all;   both  clergy 
and  people ;  only  in  such  proportion  and  degree,  as  their  several 
stations,  capacities,  abilities,  or  opportunities,  respectively,  may 
permit.    To  this  agree  those  other  precepts  of  like  kind,  re- 
commended in  holy  scripture  to  Christians  at  large ;   to  "  try 
"  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God^;"  to  "examine  them- 
"  selves,  whether  they  be  in  the  faith,"  and  to  "  prove""  their 
**  own  selves^ ;"  to  be  "  ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
"  is  in  thomc,"  and  the  like.     Accordingly  the  Bereans  are 
commended  for  their  ingenuous  freedom,  in  examining  before 
they  gave  their  assent  even  to  the  Apostle^s  doctrine ;    *'  search- 
"  ing  the  scriptures,  whether  those  things  were  so^."^     Vain 
therefore  are  the  pretences  of  the  Bomish  bigots^  for  confining  the 
precept  to  the  clergy  only,  excluding  the  laity,  without  distinction, 

•  I  Johniv.  I.        *>  a  Cor.xiii.s.        ^  i  Pet.  iii.  15.        ^  Actsxvii.  11. 
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from  the  duty  or  privilege  of  examining  and  judging  for  them- 
selves.    It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all  persons  to  believe  no  fur- 
ther than  they  have  reasons^  and  to  look  themselves  (as  far  as 
they  are  able)  into  the  strength  a,nd  force  of  those  reasons,  before 
they  give  their  assent ;  or  however  before  they  fix  and  abide  by 
it.     Neither  is  this  peculiar  to  us  as  Christians  ;  but  it  concerns 
lis  as  men.    It  is  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  founded 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  necessarily  resulting  from  their 
being  made  rational  creatures.     No  man  can  be  bound  to  follow 
others  Uindly,  who  has  faculties  given  him  to  discern  between 
true  and  false,  between  good  and  evil.     His  otm  judgment  and 
conscience,  and  not  another's,  is  the  immediate  guide  of  his  faith 
and  practice ;  which  he  must  give  account  of  at  the  great  day. 
It  is  therefore  his  duty  and  his  business  to  inform  himself  as 
carefully  as  he  can ;  and  then,  and  there  only,  to  trust  to  other 
men's  eyes,  where  he  cannot  see  clearly  with  his  ovm.    And  even 
in  these  cases  he  is  still  to  judge  for  himself,  as  reasonably  as 
he  can,  who  or  what  persons  are  to  be  taken  for  his  guides  or 
instructors,  upon  the  best  and  most  impartial  judgment  he  is  able 
to  make  of  their  authority,  integrity,  or  cJnlities.     We  are  none 
of  us  able  to  examine  particularly  into  the  whole  compass  and 
extent  of  things :   something  there  must  be  of  implicit  faith  in 
other  men's  labours.     There  are  very  few  persons  but  who  must 
or  who  will  take  some  things  upon  trust ;  wanting  either  ability 
or  leisure  to  run  through  all  the  parts  of  inquiry,  and  to  search 
every  thing  to  the  bottom.     But  so  far  as  any  man  is  qualified, 
and  furnished  with  leisure  and  opportunity  for  it,  so  far  he  ought 
to  search  for  himself:  and  as  to  the  rest,  he  is  still  to  judge,  as 
he  will  answer  it  at  the  great  day,  whose  report^  or  whose 
judgment^  he  may  most  safely  rely  on,  in  matters  beyond  his 
reach  or  capacity.     Very  able  Divines  wiH,  in  many  things,  rely 
upon  the  report  or  judgment  of  professed  linguists^  critics,  or 
grammarians :  the  younger  and  less  furnished  Divines  will  very 
much  confide  in  the  older  and  more  learned :  the  common  people 
will,  in  many  things,  trust  to  their  immediate  and  proper  guides: 
and,  perhaps,  the  very  illiterate  and  ignorant  will  much  rely 
upon  the  judgment  of  any  (be  they  clergy  or  laity)  whom  they 
take  to  be  wiser  and  more  knousing  than  themselves  ;  or  of  whose 
integrity  or  friendship  towards  them  they  have  no  reason  to 
doubt.     We  see  then,  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  a 
great  deal  must  and  will  be  taken  upon  trusi  from  others ;  and 
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that  more  or  leas,  according  to  the  great  variety  there  is  of 
men^s  aUUiieSy  apportuniiies,  quaUfieaiions,  and  drenmgtanm:  so 
that  the  precept,  to  "  prove  all  thuigs/'  comes  at  length  to  tUs; 
to  examine  into  all  things,  diredfy^  so  fiur  a»  «09  ctm  do  it;  and 
where  we  cannot^  there  to  examine  whote  barmnff^  whom  integri^i 
and  whose  judffmmii  may  be  most  safely  trusted  for  the  rest :  for 
the  purpose. — The  buU  of  common  Christians  must  in  a  grat 
measure  depend  upon  the  integrity  and  ability  of  olAen,  as  to 
the  authority  and  dimnity  of  the  sacred  oanofi,  the  vneorrvfi^un 
of  the  copies^  the  faithfulness  of  the  trandaUon^  and  the  cosr 
strudion  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  texts.  These  things 
supposed^  they  may  themselves  competently  judge,  from  scrip- 
ture itself,  of  the  most  important  or  fundamental  points  of 
faith  or  practice.  In  plain  and  common  cases,  ordinaiy  capa- 
cities may  examine  and  judge  for  themselves :  and  they  ooght 
to  do  so,  for  the  reasons  before  hinted.  They  may  jndge  for 
themselves  what  religion  they  ought  to  be  of,  and  what  churd  to 
unite  with,  and  what  doctrines  of  thai  ckwfiA  they  are  to  reeeiVe 
or  not  to  receive ;  only  paying  this  reasonable  and  just  deference 
to  the  united  sense  and  verdict  of  synods  or  councils,  as  not  to 
oppose  it,  however  not  puhUcly^  before  it  be  understood;  nor  to 
set  up  their  own  priwtte  opinion  against  the  puNic  sense  of  tbe 
church,  before  they  have  carefully  examined  the  case,  and 
have  well  considered  the  strength  and  force  of  those  reasons 
upon  which  the  public  decisions  were  founded.  Under  these 
restrictions  and  limitations^  a  liberty  of  private  judgment  shoold 
be  aUowed  to  all,  as  being  the  common  and  undoubted  right  ot 
all,  whether  considered  as  Christians  or  as  men.     I  come  now, 

2.  To  consider  the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  proceed  in  tbe 
exercise  of  this  right  or  duty  of  proving  aU  things.  The  most 
general  and  comprehensive  rvlcy  in  which  all  other  rules  centre 
and  terminate,  is  the  rule  of  right  reason.  Whatever,  upon  the 
best  and  last  inquiry,  appears  to  be  most  reasonable^  that  we  are 
to  receive  and  embrace :  and  what  appears  otherwise,  we  are  to 
reject*  This  is  a  rule  so  certain  and  so  indisputable,  (when 
rightly  understood,)  that  it  is  supposed  in  all  debates,  and  seems 
to  be  equally  allowed  on  all  hands,  whether  by  arguing  for  or 
against  it.  For  what  do  men  mean  by  arguing  at  aU  either  waj; 
but  to  make  reaeon  umpire  in  the  question,  and,  tacitly  at  least, 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  best  reasons  ought  ever  to  prevail  in  it- 
There  are  indeed  two  kinds  of  men,  who  seem  to  difler  from  ^ 
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in  this  article:  one  adrises  to  resign  up  our  recuon  to  the 
dictates  of  a  pretended  infaUiUe  chair;  the  other  would 
obtrude  their  ovm  dreams  upon  us  for  divine  oracles ;  resolving 
all  into  I  know  not  what  secret  dictates  or  impulses  of  the  Spirit, 
But  the  wild  inconsistency  of  such  pretences  is  alone  sufficient  to 
destroy  them :  for  either  they  must  give  us  reasons  for  what  they 
pretend,  and  then  they  plainly  suppose  the  very  thing  which  they 
deny,  making  every  man  a  judge  for  himself  of  the  force  and 
strength  of  those  reasons ;  and  how  far  he  may  or  may  not  resign 
himself  up  to  them :  or  if  they  give  no  reasons,  nor  pretend  any, 
there  cannot  be  a  surer  token  of  the  weakness  of  their  plea,  and 
of  their  betraying  the  very  cause  which  they  are  labouring  to  de- 
fend. They  are  used  to  plead,  that  human  reason  is  weak,  bUnd, 
Bsxd  fallible;  liable  to'saadry  mistakes ;  a  very  dangerous  guide 
in  matters  of  religion ;  fruitful  o{  heresies^  schisms^  and  what  not. 
Be  it  so :  yet  how  know  they  but  that,  in  this  very  argument 
whereby  they  would  persuade  us  to  lay  aside  reason^  reason  may 
be  as  blind,  weak^  and  treach^rouSj  as  in  any  other  f  If,  therefore, 
there  be  any  force  in  their  argument,  it  must  necessarily  destroy 
itself;  proving  the  quite  contrary  to  what  it  pretends,  or  proving 
nothing.  Let  reckon  be  supposed  ever  so  blind  and  fallible ;  yet, 
blind  as  it  is,  we  must  be  content  to  submit  to  it  or  to  something 
blinder;  namely,  to  humour^  or  fancy ^  or  passion^  or  the  prefu- 
dices  of  education.  But,  after  aU,  there  is  no  such  danger  as 
some  pretend  from  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
very  much  rather  in  the  disuse  of  it.  It  is  no  part  of  religion  to 
lay  aside  the  use  of  our  reason :  for  besides  the  inconsistency  of 
it  with  a  rational  nature,  to  pretend  to  unmake  the  man^  in  or- 
der to  make  the  Christian^  there  is  this  further  absurdity  in  it, 
that  to  discard  reason  in  such  a  sense  is  to  discard  faith  too, 
which  is  ultimaiely  built  upon  reason :  for  we  ought  always  to 
have  a  reason  for  what  we  believe :  and  virithout  this,  it  would 
not  be  true  faith^  but  presumption  rather,  or  blind  credulity. 
Faith  is  itself  an  act  of  reason,  as  really  and  truly  as  any  other 
assent  founded  upon  natural  principles.  For  example,  we  believe 
such  a  doctrine,  because  we  find  it  in  the  scriptures ;  we  believe 
the  scriptures,  because  they  speak  the  mind  and  wiU  of  God;  we 
believe  they  do  so,  because  they  have  been  proved  to  carry  with 
them  all  possible  marks,  outward  and  inward,  of  a  Divine  autho- 
rity, which  a  wise  and  good  God  would  never  suffer  to  be  set  to 
any  imposture^  to  lead  mankind  into  an  inevitable  error ;  so  that 
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if  God  be  true  and  just,  that  is,  if  there  be  a  God,  our  faith  ia  w«il 
grounded.  And^  now,  why  should  not  an  assent,  thus  fomdei 
upon  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  be  looked  upon  as  an  ad  0/ 
reason^  as  well  as  any  demonsiration  drawn  from  undoubted 
axioms,  or  first  principles !  Is  there  then  no  difference^  may  some 
ask,  between  faiih  and  eciencef  Yes,  certainly  there  is;  but 
they  do  not  so  differ^  as  if  one  were  the  work  of  reason  and  Ibe 
other  not :  both  are  the  work  of  reason^  only  with  this  differeDce, 
that  in  matters  of  science  our  assent  is  founded  on  intrinsic  en- 
dence,  or  the  nature  of  the  thing  assented  to ;  while  in  matters  of 
faithy  our  assent  is  founded  on  extrinsic  evidence^  the  authority  of 
the  revealer.  It  may  be  asked  then,  are  the  articles  of  faith  ss 
certain  and  as  demonstrable  as  matters  of  science  f  I  answer,  that 
thus  far,  whatewr  Ood  reveals  is  true,  is  a6  dear  and  sdf-emdesi 
a  principle  as  any  maxim  in  science;  and  whatever  has  a  neee^arj 
connection  with  that  principle,  or  is  deducible  from  it,  is  strietly 
and  properly  demonstrable.  But  whether  we  have  that  certainty, 
that  such  a  proposition  is  revealed,  and  that  we  understand  it 
rightly,  (both  which  must  be  supposed  in  our  assent  to  it,)  is 
more  disputable ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  matters  of  faith  g^e- 
rally  fall  short  of  scientifical  demonstration.  But  still  our  assent^ 
in  either  case,  is  wrought  out  by  reason ;  by  demoneiraiiw  rea- 
sons, where  the  case  is  demonstrable ;  by  probable  ones,  where 
probable ;  and  in  both,  our  assent  is  an  a«^  of  reason.  If  it  be  said 
further,  ihsX  faiih  is  built  upon  testimony^  and  therefore  not  upon 
reason  ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  testimony,  barely  considered  as 
such,  is  not  the  ground  of  faiih^  but  rather  the  means  of  canveytM 
it :  for  the  recuons  why  we  think  the  testifier  could  not  or  would 
not  deceive  us,  these  are  what  we  properly  build  oxlt  faUh  upon: 
so  that  an  assent  founded  upon  testimony  is  as  properly  the  result 
of  reason,  if  it  has  any  just  ground  at  all,  as  any  other  assent 
whatsoever.  From  this  account  it  may  appear,  how  little 
service  can  be  done  to  faith  by  crying  down  reason,  rightly  un- 
derstood. For  whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  reoM^ 
must  so  far  tend  to  weaken /at^A  too^  which  is  built  upon  it :  and 
as  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  scepticism,  in  natural  truths;  so 
must  it  also  lead  to  infidelity,  in  religion.  Season  and  /nA 
therefore  are  by  no  means  opposite,  but  are  assistant  to  and  jmt- 
fective  of  each  other.  It  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  M 
religion  to  have  always  the  best  reasons  to  go  along  with  it. 
Never  any  man  revolted  from  the  true  faith,  but  he  revolted  as 
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much  from  right  reaamy  and  abandoned  both  at  the  same  time. 
He  certainly  either  laid  down  fake  principles,  or  formed  fake 
conclusions  from  true  ones,  and  was  in  reality  as  weak  a  reasoner 
as  he  was  a  Christian,  True  religion  loves  to  be  examined  by 
the  nicest  reason^  cah  abide  the  trial,  and  invites  all  persons  to 
lay  aside  prejudice^  pride^  huts,  passions,  and  vile  ajecttons^  and  to 
put  the  matter  upon  a  fair  hearing  at  the  bar  of  unbiassed  and 
impartial  reason.  And  this,  give  me  leave  to  say,  ever  has  been 
and  will  be  the  glory  and  triumph  of  our  excellent  religion,  that 
her  adversaries,  with  all  their  f>ain  pretences  to  reason,  have  be- 
trayed the  greatest  toant  of  it,  and  have  never  been  able  either 
to  answer  her  arguments  or  to  defend  their  oum.  Let  re€uon 
then  be  our  rule  for  proving  all  things;  and  let  that  be  received 
as  most  credible  which  stands  upon  the  strongest  and  clearest 
reasons. 

The  use  and  application  of  this  rule  is  of  wide  compass  and  vast 
extent  in  matters  of  religion,  and  is  either  general  or  special. 

first,  general,  in  directing  us  how  to  find  out,  among  the 
many  pretenders,  which  is  the  true  and  right  religion ;  whether 
Pagan^  Jewish,  Mahometan^  or  Christian;  or,  supposing  the 
Christian  to  be  (as  it  undoubtedly  is)  the  best  of  the  four,  then, 
among  several  sects  and  parties  of  Christians,  which  of  them  is 
preferable ;  whether  the  Greek  Church  or  the  Boman,  whether 
of  England  or  Geneva,  whether  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  and  so  on. 
Here  our  reason  has  a  large  field  to  move  in,  in  order  to  direct 
and  guide  us  what  religion  to  be  of,  or  what  Church  to  join 
ourselves  to. 

Secondly,  The  use  of  reason  is  more  special  in  stating  and 
clearing  ^e  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Christians  of  all 
sorts,  however  divided  in  opinions,  yet  plead  the  same  scriptures 
commonly  in  defence  of  them ;  each  abounding  in  their  ovon  sensSj 
and  resolutely  adhering  to  their  own  construction  or  intsrpretation. 
And  what  can  give  us  any  light,  or  what  can  lead  us  to  the  truth 
among  the  contending  parties,  but  the  laying  together  and  con- 
sidering, with  all  sincerity  and  impartiality,  the  reasons  offered 
here  or  there  respectively  \  This  must  be  the  way  to  discover 
what  is  at  length  reaUy  scriptural^  and  what  not :  and  thus  it  is 
that  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  the  vain  fancies  and  comments 
of  men  from  the  true  mind  and  will  of  God.  Here  the  office  of 
reason  is  various  and  manifold,  according  as  soripture  or  the  matters 
it  treats  of  are  more  or  less  clear  and  positive. 
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In  some  poinU,  8cripiure  is  very  plain  and  clear,  and  the 
reaean  of  the  thing  too ;  as  in  the  moral  doctrines  of  Christiaiiitj. 
In  such  a  case,  reason  proceeds  upon  €hMe  evidenee,  exirimBk 
and  intrinsic,  either  of  which  might  stand  angle,  and  be  a  flaffi- 
cient  proof  of  the  thing.  But  both  together  make  it  the  more 
indisputable;  and  our  assent  rests  fast  and  firm  upon  a  iwoftdd 
foundation. 

Sometimes  scripture  is  very  dear  and  express,  but  the  reamm 
of  the  thing  dark  and  obscure;  as  in  the  venerable  mysUries  of 
our  faith.  Here  reason  proceeds  only  upon  extrinsic  evidence, 
the  authority  of  the  revealer,  and  the  pooo/s  brought  to  shew  that 
this  is  revealed,  and  this  the  sense  of  it :  not  pretending  to  say 
how  or  why  those  things  are,  but  that  they  reaUy  are^  beeause 
God  has  declared  them. 

In  other  points,  scripture  may  be  i^scure  or  sihni,  but  the 
reason  of  the  thing  (taking  in  what   scripture  has  elsewhere 
plsdnly  asserted)  very  dear  and  manifest;  as  in  the  case  of  is^hmi 
baptism.    The  use  of  reason  in  this,  and  other  the  like  oases,  is 
to  shew  what  by  analogy  or  consequence,  though  not  dis^ecify, 
scripture  either  allows,  commands,  or  condemns.     There  is  yet 
a  fourth  case,  where  neither  scr^ture  nor  the  reason  of  the 
thing  are  clear;  both  together  affording  only  dart  hints  of  what 
is  or  is  not ;  as  in  the  case  of  heathens  or  wnbaptized  infissUs; 
what  their  portion  shall  be  in  a  world  to  come.    In  these  and  the 
like  cases  there  is  ground  only  for  a  probaUe  assent.     It  is, 
however,  the  business  of  reason  to  lay  things  carefully  together, 
to  make  the  best  of  its  materials,  and  to  lean  to  the  sc^er  or 
more  charitable  side,  without  being  too  positive  or  dogmaOeal  in 
either.     Thus  we  see  how  the  office  of  reason  runs  through  all 
the  partsn>f  religion,  and  is  very  serviceable  to  it ;  directing  us 
how  to  form  our  judgment  and  fix  our  &ith,  and  next  enabling 
us  to  defend  it.     Thus  are  we  to  prove  and  examine  all  things, 
so  far  as  our  abUUies,  leisure^  or  other  circumstances  permit: 
but  we  must  remove,  as  much  as  possible,  every  impediment 
which  may  obstruct  the  free  exercise  of  our  reason ;  such  as  love 
of  novelty y  or  a  superstitious  veneration  for  antiquity;  either  too 
great  deference  to  authority  on  one  hand,  or  too  UtUe  on  the 
other ;  either  an  overioesning  regard  to  this  or  that  church,  sect, 
or  party ;  or  a  supercilious  contempt  of,  and  envenomed  hatred 
against  any.    We  are  to  remove  all  such  obstades  to  free  and 
ingenuous  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  in  aU  necessary 
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hslp9  for  the  due  improvement  and  advancement  of  our  under- 
standings. When,  by  the  careful  observanoe  of  those  good  and 
wholesome  rules,  we  have  done  our  parts  in  proving  all  things ; 
then  are  we  to  remember  also  the  other  precept  of  the  text, 
which  is, 

II. 

To  ''  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."" 

After  due  care  in  examining,  naturally  follow  ioisdam  in  chooe- 
ing^  and  firmneee  in  retaining ;  without  which  all  we  have  before 
done  becomes  vain  and  fruitless.  To  be  always  seeking  without 
finding  the  thing  we  want ;  to  be  "  ever  learning,  and  never 
*^  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;''  to  be^  "  like 
*'  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind 
''  of  doctrine,"  is  but  a  mean  and  a  disparaging  character, 
neither  becoming  a  Christian  nor  a  man.  Care  and  caution  are 
proper  in  the  entrance  to  the  work  of  faith ;  but  resolution  and 
steadiness  must  help  it  on,  and  carry  it  up  to  perfection.  It  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  and  property,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
every  wise  and  good  man,  not  to  be  soon  shaken  in  mind ;  but  to 
be  stead/isst  and  unmovaUe,  after  he  has  once  toeU  deliberated 
and  made  a  wise  choice.  But  here  it  may  be  asked.  Must  we 
then  unaltertj^ly  resolve,  after  we  have  once  settled  our  cpinionSf 
and,  as  we  are  verily  persuaded,  upon  good  reasons,  never  to 
recede  the  least  tittle  from  them  t  Must  we  turn  the  deaf  ear  to 
all  reasons  or  arguments  offered  to  convince  us  of  a  presumed 
mistake,  or  to  convert  us  from  it !  There  is  no  man  of  so  solid 
and  correct  a  judgment  but  he  may  sometimes  err :  few  so 
careful  in  their  inquiries^  but  who,  at  some  time  or  other,  may 
take  a  thing  for  demonstration  which  hath  little  or  no  ground ; 
or  reject  another  thing  as  false  which  may  prove  a  certain  truth. 
And  then  it  is  notorious  that  men's  judgments  commonly  ripen 
with  their  years ;  and  they  may  often  see  reason  to  retract  some 
things  which,  upon  the  best  reason  they  be/ore  had,  they  might 
think  it  necessary  to  receive.  It  would  be  hard  to  preclude  a 
man,  at  any  age  of  his  life,  from  growing  wiser ;  which  seems  to 
be  the  case,  if  he  is  never  to  permit  any  matter  of  his/btSA  to  be 
brought  in  question  before  him,  or  to  hear  what  may  be  fairly 
offered  against  it.  What  then  must  be  done  in  this  case !  or 
how  far  are  we  to  cany  our  resohUion  and  steadfastness,  in  what 
we  have  once  made  the  subject  of  our  belief!  To  this  I  answer, 
that  there  is  certainly  a  just  medium,  a  golden  mean  to  be  ob- 
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served  by  every  wise  and  good  man,  whether  in  his  religious  or 
secular  concerns.      It  is  no  reproach  to  any  man's  consian^, 
sometimes  to  alter  his  judgment^  or  vary  hie  measures,  in  matters 
of  civil  prudence.   And  so  neither  is  it  any  reproach  upon  Christ- 
ian steadfastness,  sometimes  to  correct  our  former  judgments,  or  to 
alter  them  for  the  better.     But  then,  as  in  secular  affairs  to  be 
ever  unsteady  and  irresolute  is  a  certain  mark  of  a  very  weak 
man ;  so  in  religious  also  is  it  a  certain  token  of  a  very  weak  or 
very  dissolute  Christian.     And  as  in  civil  matters  uyise  men  gene- 
rally have  fixed  upon  some  certain  maxims,  some  prime  and  lead- 
ing principles  of  action,  which  they  will  never  cdter,  nor  so  much 
as  caU  in  question  all  their  lives  after ;  so  also  in  our  rMffioms 
concernments  every  wise  and  good  Christian  will  fix  upon  acMiie 
plain  and  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  which  he  will  never  after 
recede  from,  nor  so  much  as  think  himself  obliged  to  hear  debated 
and  canvassed  a  second  time.     There  are  some  things  so  deer 
and  evident  upon  ihib  first  examining,  that  it  will  not  be  neoeesary 
to  give  them  a  new  hearing:  all  pretended  objections  against 
them  may  be  reasonably  rejected  in  the  lump,  as  not  worth  the 
notice,  nor  deserving  a  wise  man^s  care,  after  he  is  onoe  ffsUy 
enlightened  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  contrary  truth.     For 
example  :  after  a  man  has  been  but  tolerably  instructed  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  carries  so  much  force 
and  evidence  in  it,  it  vriU  not  be  necessary  to  allow  Paganismy 
Judaism,  or  Mahometanism  so  much  as  a  hearing,  except  it  be 
for  the  sake  of  others  only,  who  may  want  to  have  those  pre- 
tences exposed  or  confuted.    The  like  may  be  said  of  Atheists  or 
Deists :  the  proofs  of  a  God,  and  of  the  Christian  revelation,  are 
so  full,  clear,  and  strong^  that  after  a  man  has  once  seen  into 
them,  he  need  not  stay  to  deliberate,  or  wait  till  he  has  examined 
the  contrary  pretences ;  well  knowing  beforehand,  that  they  can 
have  no  real  weight  or  solidity  in  them.     As  to  other  cases,  this 
procedure  is  justifiable  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  evidence  upon  which  any  doctrine  is  founded.     And 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  such  dootrines  as  have  been 
ofien  and  fully  debated  by  wise,  great,  and  good  men,  and  con- 
stantly determined  the  same  toay.    There  is  a  strong  presomp- 
tion  in  their  favour,  that  they  are  most  certainly  true,  or  at  least 
that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
them  as  false;   and  that  therefore  they  may  very  safely  and 
justly  be  received  as  true,  without  more  partitmlar  examination ; 
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unless  there  should  be  some  appearance  of  new  light  and  addi- 
turned  evidence,  such  as  our  predecessors  had  been  strangers  to. 
In  a  word  then,  there  may  be  oases  so  plain  and  clear,  either  in 
faith  or  moraUtg^  that  it  may  be  sufficient  to  examine  the  proofs 
upon  which  they  stand,  without  attending  to  the  objections  on 
the  other  side,  which  may  be  known  beforehand  to  be  nothing 
else  but  eafnl  and  trifling.    And  in  these  cases  it  may  be  our 
duty  to  "hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  without  so  much  as 
giving  the  least  ear  to  any  contrary  pretences.     But  then,  as 
there  are  many  other  cases  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  our  obli- 
gations to  hold  fast  what  we  have  once  received  mneii  admit  of  this 
restriction  or  Umitaiion,  that  we  be  nevertheless  ready  and  willing 
to  submit  the  cause  to  debate,  and  to  give  it  a  new  hearing.     In 
such  a  case  our  ears  must  be  always  open  to  reason,  when  offered 
in  due  manner  and  form,  with  sobriety,  and  in  the  fear  of  God  : 
and  there  we  are  to  take  care  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  influenced 
by  reasons,  and  reasons  only :  not  by  humour  or  caprice^  or  fickle^ 
ness  of  temper ;  like  some  who,  for  the  sake  of  one  pressing  diffir- 
cutty ^  will  give  up  what  was  founded  on  many  plain  and  oonvinC' 
ing  reasons:    not  by  wmitg  or  sdf  concert;  like  some  who  are 
desirous  of  giving  up  old  truths,  only  because  they  have  prevailed^ 
to  become  the  leaders  of  a  sect  and  the  heads  of  a  party :  not  by 
ambition^  avarice^  or  vile  affections  ,*  like  many  who  make  ship- 
wreck of  their  faith,  to  serve  a  present  tum^  or  to  gratify  their 
lusts  and  passions :  not  by  fear  or  by  complaisance ;  like  those 
who  have  no  principles  of  their  own,  but  are  blindly  led  or  over- 
awed by  others ;  who  can  flit  from  church  to  church,  from  party 
to  party,  as  they  are  directed ;  prepared  to  be  of  this  or  ihaty  or 
of  otf  religions ;  and  to  be  sincere  and  constant  in  none.    In  a 
word,  nothing  but  reasons,  and  good  reasons,  will  ever  move  an 
honest  and  a  wise  man  to  change  his  belief  or  persuasion.     And 
then  indeed  to  change  is  the  truest  constancy ;  as  the  parting 
with  am  error  is  in  reality  the  ^*  holding  fast  that  which  is  good/' 
Only  this  we  may  say,  that  after  a  man  has  once  deliberately 
made  his  choice,  and  formed  his  persuasion,  he  ought  then  to 
lean  to  that  side  with  some  degree  of  assurance  and  confidence, 
and  not  to  be  apt  to  take  up  scruples,  or  to  entertain  suspicions 
of  it.     Perfect  indifference  may  be  the  proper  temper  of  mind  to 
begin  with,  and  to  continue  in,  during  the  time  of  the  examinaiicn; 
but  no  longer :  afterwards,  it  will  be  no  fault,  but  a  conunenda- 
tion  rather,  to  lean  to  one  side  more  than  to  another;  and  to 
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expect  very  ehar  and  strtmg  reasonfl,  before  we  are  prevailed  with 
to  recede  from  it.  As  I  before  instanced  in  the  choioe  ot/riemb; 
great  cauium,  diffidence,  eutpieionf  and  dietrfui,  are  Toiy  proper 
and  neoeflflary  in  the  choioe:  but  when  the  choice  has  been  made, 
it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  be  eiiU  full  of  eongpte  and  domiij 
or  not  to  confide  with  great  assurance  in  those  whom  we  had  jp 
cautioudp  and  deliberatefy  chosen.    It  would  be  great  injiuBtioe 
towards  them  to  be  still  prone  to  etitqpeei  them,  or  not  to  be 
partial  in  some  measure  in  their  favour,  requiring  fmjfuill  and 
dear  reasons  against  them  before  we  entertain  any  donbta  of 
them. 

Such  is  the  case  also  in  relation  to  matters  o{faiih^  or  prin- 
ciples of  religion  once  deliberatefy  received.  They  ou^t,  from 
that  time  forwards,  to  be  allowed  all  favourable  presumption  and 
equity  of  construction :  and  now  all  the  jealousy,  diffidence,  and 
distrust  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  other  side,  till  very  platen  and 
cogent  reasons  can  be  brought  to  overturn  or  overrule  that  idiieh 
we  have  espoused. 

This  appears  to  be  the  true  and  right  method  of  avoiding  both 
the  eastremes;  that  of  impUcU  and  uncautious  creduUfy  on  one 
hand,  or  atfictlenees  and  desultorious  levity  on  the  other. 

Now  to  apply  very  briefly  what  hath  been  here  said  to  our 
own  particular  case  and  circumstances.  As  many  of  us  as  are 
here  present  may  be  presumed  to  hAve^fiaed  our  choice,  first,  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  opposition  to  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Mako- 
metan :  and,  secondly,  of  a  reformed  religion,  in  oppoation  to 
Popish  novelty  and  superstition :  and,  thirdly,  of  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  opposition  to  all  other  sects,  parties,  or 
denominations  of  reformed  Ohristians.  They  who  have  exasnined 
into  these  three  things  inofo  them  to  be  good:  and  they  who 
have  not,  ought  to  examine  so  far  as  they  are  able,  thai  they 
also  may  know :  and  then  nothing  remains  but  to  hold  them  fasti 
and  to  make  suitable  improvements  of  them  in  our  lives  and 
conversations.  **  Let  us,"  then,  "  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our 
^^  faith  without  wavering ;  (for  he  is  faithful  that  promised ;) 
**'  and  let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to 
"  good  worksV 

»  Heb.  z.  33, 34. 


SERMON   XXIV. 

The  precise  Nature  and  Force  of  Christ's  Argument, 
founded  on  Exod.  iii.  6.  against  the  Sadducees. 


LuM  XX.  37, 38. 

Now  thai  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  shetoed  at  the  bush^  when 
he  eaUeth  the  Lord  the  Ood  of  Alraiham^  and  the  Ood  oflsaac^ 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,  For  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  deady  but  of 
the  Ufnng :  for  aU  Kve  unto  him\ 

XHESE  words  are  the  concluding  part  of  our  Lord*s  reply 
to  the  Sadducees^  a  libertine  sect  of  the  Jews,  Vho,  (like  the 
Epicureans  before,  and  other  infidels  since,)  for  the  sake  only  of 
indulging  their  lusts,  and  to  remove  the  dread  of  an  after  reck- 
oning, thought  proper  to  reject  the  belief  of  a  resurrection  and  a 
life  to  come.  But  yet,  to  save  appearances,  and  to  keep  up  an 
outward  show  of  religion  among  their  countrymen,  they  pro- 
fessed a  great  regard  to  the  same  common  scriptures,  as  the 
oracles  of  GK>d,  and  sought  out  colours  from  those  very  scrip- 
tures, whereby  to  countenance,  or  seemingly  to  authorize,  their 
wanton  and  wicked  opinions.  They  came  to  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  propounded  a  captious  question  to  him,  grounded  upon 
Moses's  Law,  artfully  insinuating,  as  if  Moses  himself  must  have 
been  in  their  sentiments ;  for  he  had  ordered  that  several  bro- 
thers in  succession  should  take  the  same  surviring  wife :  a  law 

*  Conf.  Matt.  ndi.  31.  Mark  zii.  a6. 
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whioh  seemed  to  preclude  any  future  resurrection  ;  since,  upoo 
that  supposition,  there  could  be  no  adjusting;'  the  contradictory 
claims.   "  Whose  wife,"  said  they,  "  is  she  in  the  resnirrectioar 
Our  blessed  Lord,  in  reply,  corrected  their    fond   mistake  in 
judging  of  a  life  to  come  by  the  life  that  now  is,  when  oiremih 
stances  would  be  widely  different.   In  this  world,  where  maokiiid 
go  off  and  die  daily,  there  is  a  necessity  of  a   constant  and 
regular  succession  to  supply  the  decays  of  mortality  :  but  in  a 
world  to  come,  where  none  die  any  more,  the  reason  then  oeasefi, 
inasmuch  as  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any  further  supplies. 
Our  blessed  Lord,  by  thus  distinguishing  upon  the  case^  defeated 
the  objection :  but  to  shew  further,  how  iU  the  Sadduoees  had 
contrived,  in  appealing  to  Moses  as  a  favourer  of  their  senti- 
ments, he  reminds  them  of  a  famous  passage  in  Mosesls  Law, 
which  was  directly  contrary  to  their  principles,  beings  indeed  a 
fiill  and  clear  proof  of  a  regurrection  and  future  state.    **  Now  that 
"  the  dead  are  raised,*'  (or  shall  be  raised,)  "  even  Moses  shew- 
''  ed  at  the  bush,  when  he  caUeth  the  Lord  the  Grod  of  Abraham, 
**  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.     For  he  is  not  a 
*'  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  :  for  all  live  unto  him.^    In 
discoursing  upon  which  words,  I  propose  more  particularly  to 
consider, 

L  What  the  distinguishing  pr%ncipU$  of  the  ancient  SaAAxioees 
really  were. 

II.  Why  our  Lord  chose  to  confront  them  with  a  text  out  cf 
Moseses  writings,  rather  than  with  any  other  out  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

III.  Wherein /^r0a«0^  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argumetd^  built 
upon  that  text,  consists. 

I. 
As  to  the  first  article ;  the  distinguishing  principles  o{  tbe 
Sadducees  are  briefly  summed  up  by  St.  Luke  in  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  Acts,  thus :  ''  The  Sadducees  say,  that  there  is  no 
''  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  con- 
*'  fess  both  ft."  From  whence  we  may  observe,  that  the  Saddu- 
cees did  not  only  reject  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  they 
denied  s^/uture  state ;  they  did  not  allow  that  the  soul  survived 
the  body :  they  looked  upon  the  doctrines  of  a  resurrection  and 
future  state  to  be  so  nearly  allied,  or  so  closely  connected  with 

ft  Acta  xziii.  8. 
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each  other,  that  they  might  reasonably  be  conoeived  to  stand  or 
fall  together:  wherefore  they  denied  both;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Pharisees  admitted  both.  For  if  the  soul  survived 
the  body,  it  was  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  some  time  or 
other  the  body  would  be  again  raised  up,  and  reunited,  to  make 
a  whole  man :  but  if  the  soul  died  with  the  body,  it  was  obvious 
to  infer  there  would  be  no  resurrection ;  since  that  would  amount, 
in  such  a  case,  to  a  new  creation,  rather  than  a  resurrection  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  parties  so  raised  would  not  be  the  same 
persons  as  before.  This  observable  connection  of  the  two  several 
doctrines  seems  to  have  made  the  Sadducees  deny  both ;  and  the 
consideration  thereof  will  be  of  use  to  us  in  explaining  the  force 
of  our  Lord's  argument ;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

There  is  one  noted  difficulty  in  St.  Luke's  account  of  the 
Sadducees,  relating  to  their  denial  of  the  existence  of  angels. 
Other  accounts  of  Jewish  writers  are  silent  on  that  head  ;  and 
it  might  seem  very  needless  for  the  Sadducees  to  clog  their 
cause  with  it,  since  it  was  sufficient  for  their  purpose  to  reject 
only  the  separate  subsistence  of  human  souls ;  and  it  is  odd  that 
they  should  run  so  flatly  counter  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament, (which  is  full  of  what  concerns  angels,)  when  they  had 
really  no  great  necessity  for  it,  nor  temptation  to  it,  so  far  as 
appears.  But,  perhaps,  they  thought  it  the  shortest  and  surest 
way  to  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  spirits,  or,  at  least,  of  created 
spirits,  and  so  to  settle  in  materialism,  after  the  example  of 
some  Pagan  philosophers ;  and  therefore  they  at  once  discarded 
both  angels  and  separate  souls:  and  as  to  the  Old  Testament 
standing  directly  against  them,  with  respect  to  angels,  there  are 
so  many  various  ways  of  playing  upon  words,  especially  in  dead 
writings,  that  men,  resolute  to  maintain  a  point,  (whatever  it 
be,)  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  evasions.  This  appears  to  be  a 
&ir  account  of  the  whole  case,  if  it  be  certain  that  St.  Luke  is 
to  be  understood  of  their  denying  angels,  properly  so  called. 
Nevertheless,  I  apprehend,  there  may  be  some  reason  to  question 
whether  he  might  not  use  the  word  in  a  particular  sense,  so  as 
to  mean  no  more  by  it  than  a  human  soul.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Pagan  writers,  before  his  time,  had  been  used  to  give  the  name 
of  angels  to  good  souls  departed;  and  that  the  Jews  also  some- 
times did  the  same  may  appear  from  the  writings  of  Philo  the 
Jew,  who  lived  in  that  age.  Possibly,  St.  Luke,  knowing  that 
the  word  angel  had  been  so  used,  might  mean  only  to  say,  that 
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the  Saddnoees  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  rmurredum^  and  the 
other  doctrine  of  tqparaU  somU,  whether  called  amffeUj  as  by 
some,  or  spiriU  only^as  by  others.  There  is  another  place  m  Uiis 
book  of  the  Acts  where  the  word  angd  seems  to  have  been  osed 
in  the  like  improper  sense ;  when  some,  speaking;'  of  Peter  con- 
fidently reported  to  be  at  the  door,  and  the  thing  was  thooght 
impossible,  said,  "  It  is  his  angel* ;"  as  much  as  to  eaj.  It  is  Us 
ghost :  for  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been  mMoOei 
by  that  time.  I  am  aware,  that  interpreters  give  quite  anotiier 
gloss  to  that  passage:  but  it  is  obvious  to  observe  witlial,  how 
mudi  they  are  perplexed  with  it,  and  how  diflScult  it  is  to  make 
tolerable  sense  of  the  place  in  their  way,  or  in  any  wajr,  exoeptinip 
such  as  I  have  mentioned. 

However,  I  would  be  understood  to  offer  this  other  inteipre^ 
ation  as  eonjsctwre  only,  and  as  tending  to  clear  up  some  noted 
difficulties  in  St.  Luke^s  account  of  the  Sadduoees  in  the  earnest 
manner ;  while  we  do  not  want  a  solution  of  them,  if  this  dunild 
not  satisfy;  for  I  have  myself  given  one  before:    bnt  if  Has 
second  solution,  which  I  have  here  oflfored,  appears  preferable  to 
the  other,  we  may  then  acquit  the  Saddueees  of  the  ohai^  of 
discarding  angsls,  properiy  so  called,  and  condemn  them  only  as 
rejecting  a  resurrection  and  a  fiUurs  state.     This  account  will 
appear  the  better,  when  it  is  considered  that  St.  Luke  says  the 
Pharisees  admitted  bath.    Both  what!  there  had  been  three 
things  mentioned,  if  angel  makes  a  distinct  article :  bat  if  angel 
there  means  no  more  than  an  kuman  ecul,  then  the  artioles  are 
reduced  to  two  only,  and  so  it  was  very  proper  to  say  both; 
namely,  both  the  resurrection  and  the  separate  etaie  of  the  souL 

However  that  be,  (for  I  would  not  dwell  long  upon  a  by- 
point,)  this  is  certain,  that  the  captious  question  put  to  our 
Lord,  and  his  answer  to  it,  concerned  only  the  case  of  maniind, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  angeb.  The  point  in  dispute  was 
only  this :  whether  men  should  live  <»gain  after  death,  and  live 
in  the  body ;  which  though  seemingly  ttoo  points,  yet  in  effect 
amounted  but  to  one,  as  I  before  observed. 

IL 
I  proceed  now,  secondly,  to  inquire,  why  our  blessed  Lord 
chose  to  confront  the  Saddueees  with  a  text  out  of  Moses's 
writings,  rather  than  out  of  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testameot 
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For  it  18  thought  that  there  are  several  other  texts  there, 
plainer  and  more  express  to  the  purpose,  than  that  whioh  our 
Lord  has  cited ;  as  perhaps  there  are ;  for  I  need  not  dispute 
that  point,  or  run  out  into  oomparisons. 

Some  have  given  it  in  for  a  reason  of  our  Lord's  choice,  that 
Moses's  books  were  the  only  ones  which  the  Sadducees  received 
as  eananieal  $cripiure.  But  the  fact  is  disputable  at  least,  if 
not  certainly  false.  Others  say,  that  our  Lord  chose  to  confute 
them  out  of  the  book  of  our  Law,  as  being  of  prime  value,  and 
ot  greatest  atUhority :  and  that  indeed  is  a  consideration  which  is 
not  without  its  weight  But  yet  I  humbly  conceive  that  we 
have  no  occasion  to  look  far  for  reasons,  when  the  text  itself, 
with  what  goes  along  with  it,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  whole 
thing.  The  Sadducees  had  formed  their  obfectian  upon  the 
booke  of  Moses,  claiming  Moses  as  a  voucher  on  their  side.  In 
such  a  case,  it  was  extremely  proper  and  pertinent  (if  it  could 
be  done)  to  confute  the  men  from  Moses  himself:  it  was  vindi- 
cating Moses's  writings,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  doing 
justice  to  an  important  truth  :  and  so  it  was  answering  two  very 
considerable  ends,  both  at  once.  Our  blessed  Lord  therefore 
applied  himself  entirely  to  the  clearing  up  Moses's  sentiments  in 
that  article,  and  he  eflected  it  two  ways:  first,  by  observingt 
that  what  the  Sadducees  had  cited  from  him  did  not  prove  what 
they  wished  for ;  and,  secondly,  by  shewing  that  what  he  had 
taught  elsewhere  fully  and  clearly  disproved  it.  Our  Lord  perhaps 
might  have  found  either  in  the  Psalms  or  in  the  Prophets  many 
other  as  clear,  or  clearer  texts,  to  prove  a  resurrection  or  /uture 
stats :  but  all  of  them  together  would  not  so  well  have  suited  his 
purpose,  as  one  text  out  of  Moses ;  because  they  would  not  have 
been  so  well  fitted  to  turn  off  the  edge  of  the  objection  here 
brought.  They  might  have  served  to  balance  it,  or  overrule  it, 
and  to  break  its  force ;  but  the  way  which  our  Lord  took  dis- 
abled it  at  once,  and  threw  it  quite  out,  that  it  should  rise  up 
no  more.  So  then,  if  we  consider  him  merely  as  maintaining  a 
position,  he  might  perhaps  have  chosen  some  clearer  or  stronger 
texts;  but  if  we  consider  him  in  capacity  of  respondent^  and  as 
defeating  a  subtle  and  plausible  objection,  there  could  not  have 
been  a  more  effectual  way  of  doing  it :  and  he  very  well  knew, 
that  sometimes  the  hitting  off  an  objection  in  a  neat,  clear,  and 
strong  manner,  has  more  weight  with  the  generality,  than  the 
pouring  in  many  demonstrations  on  the  other  side.  Accordingly 
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we  findj  by  the  event,  how  well  the  thing  answered.  The  Sad- 
duoees  were  effectually  put  to  silence:  ao  sensible  were  they  of 
the  force  of  what  he  had  said.  The  Scribes^  they  h^hly  ap- 
plauded it,  and  complimented  him  upon  it,  "  Master,  thou  hasl 
"  well  said^.**^  And  even  the  common  people  readily  undeivtood 
the  strength  of  his  reasoning,  and  mightily  admired  it,  and 
assented  to  it :  for  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  that  "  when  the  mnlti- 
"  tude  heard  it,  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine'^  on  that 
head^. 

III. 

Come  we  therefore,  thirdly,  to  consider  the  force  of  our  Lorii 
argument^  which  was  then    so  clearly  apprehended,    at   firsi 
hearing,  by  learned  and  unlearned,  by  friends  and  adversary 
and  admired  by  all.     We  may  judge  from  thence,    that  it 
requires  no  long  train  of  thought  to  comprehend  it,  no  intense 
application  to  be  master  of  it,  if  we  happen  to  take  it  rig^ht.  But 
it  may  be  reason  sufficient  for  refecting  any  interpretation,  if  it 
appears  laboured  and  subtle,  and  not  well  accommodated  to  ordi- 
nary capacities.     Let  us  see  then :  the  words  which  the  align- 
ment is  grounded  upon  occur  in  the  sixth  verse  of  the   third 
chapter  of  Exodus ;  ''  I  am  the  Gt>d  of  Abraham,  and  the  God 
"  of  Isaac,  and  the  Gk>d  of  Jacob.'"    I  am,  not,  I  totu :  Qod  was 
then  Qod  of  those  three  Patriarchs,  the  latest  of  which  had  been 
dead  above  170  years;   still  he  continued  to  be  their  Grod. 
What  could  that  mean !  Is  he  a  Grod  of  lifeless  day,  of  mouldered 
carcasses,  of  dust  and  rottenness !  No,  sure :  besides,  with  what 
propriety  of  speech  could  the  ashes  of  the  ground  be  yet  caUed 
Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or  Jacob !  Those  names  are  the  names  of 
persons^  not  of  senseless  earthy  and  person  always  goes  where  the 
inkUigenee  goes :  therefore  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  still 
living  and  intelligent,  somewhere  or  other,  when  God  declared  he 
was  still  their  God ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  alive  as  to  their 
better  part,  their  souls ;  "  He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
"  the  living :"  therefore  the  soul  survives  the  body :  therefore  the 
Sadducees,  who  denied  the  separate  subsistence  ofsotds  or  tpiriis^ 
were  confuted  at  once,  and  that  by  a  very  clear  and  plain  text, 
produced  even  from  the  books  of  Moses. 

But  it  will  here  be  asked,  how  does  this  prove  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  which  was  the  point  in  question!  I  answer,  that  was 
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not  the  only  point,  nor  the  main  point,  though  it  follows  this 
other^  as  I  shall  shew  presently:  but  we  may  observe,  in  the 
mean  while,  that  if  the  argument  really  reached  no  further  than 
what  I  have  mentioned,  yet  it  was  a  very  considerable  point 
gained,  and  the  rest  was  not  worth  disputing ;  or,  however,  tho 
Sadducees  would  not  dispute  it.  What  they  were  afraid  of  was 
a  Juture  account :  now  whether  it  be,  that  men  shall  give  an 
Brccount  in  the  body  or  imthout  the  hody^  it  would  come  much  to 
the  same ;  for  still  there  would  bo  an  account  to  be  given,  and 
there  would  remain  the  like  dreadful  apprehension  of  &  Judgment 
to  come.  Here  lay  the  main  stress  of  the  dispute ;  and  there- 
fore when  our  Lord  had  undeniably  proved  a  future  state^  he  had 
gone  to  the  very  root  of  the  Sadducean  principles ;  and  if  they 
once  yielded  thus  far,  they  might  readily  grant  the  rest.  Our 
blessed  Lord  knew  the  men  thoroughly,  and  took  the  shortest 
way  of  confuting  them,  by  striking  at  the  very  heart  of  their 
heresy.  If  he  proved  no  more  than  the  souFs  subsisting  after 
<ieath^  he  proved  enough  to  make  the  rest  needless :  for  as  the 
principles  of  the  Sadducees  hung  all  in  a  chain,  the  breaking  but 
one  link  rendered  the  whole  unserviceable.  Admit  but  of  a 
future  state^  and  then  their  fond  hopes  were  defeated,  and  their 
guilty  fears  alarmed ;  and  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  for  them  to 
contend  any  further  upon  that  head.  This  our  Lord,  being  a 
discemer  of  the  thoughts,  perfectly  knew ;  and  so  by  aiming  his 
darts  aright,  he  at  once  silenced  the  men  and  quashed  the  dis- 
pute. Such  was  his  constant  way  in  all  his  contests  with  his 
captious  adversaries :  he  instantly  perceived  where  the  whole 
stress  of  the  cause  lay,  and  there  pointed  his  replies  with 
inimitable  force.     But  to  proceed: 

Though  the  argument  made  use  of  by  our  Lord  proved  no 
more,  directly^  than  what  I  have  said,  (and  even  that  was 
enough,)  yet  it  might  be  easy  to  proceed  upon  it,  till  it  would  at 
length  conclude  in  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  to  make  all 
complete.  For  if  it  be  considered,  that  death  was  the  punishment 
ofsin^  and  that  every  person,  remaining  under  that  sentence  and 
under  the  dominion  of  death,  still  carries  about  him  the  badges 
of  the  first  transgression^  and  the  marks  of  Divine  displeasure ;  I 
say,  the  case  being  so,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the 
iouls  of  good  men,  whom  God  has  owned  for  his,  shall  for  ever 
remain  in  that  inglorious  state ;  but  will  some  time  or  other  be 
restored  to  their  first  honours,  or  to  what  they  were  first  ordained 
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to  in  Paradise  before  rin  entered.  Wherefore,  since  Qod  is 
pleased  to  acknowledge  himself  still  Grod  of  Abraham,  laaac,  and 
Jacob :  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  presume,  that  he  will  in  due 
time  restore  them  to  their  original  privileges,  removing  from  them 
the  chains  of  death,  by  reuniting  soul  and  body  together  in  a 
happy  and  glorious  reswrrection.  Thus  the  same  thread  of  argu- 
ment which  our  Lord  began  with,  and  which  directly  proyes  the 
immortality  of  the  soul^  does  also  in  conclusion  lead  us  on^  by  just 
and  clear  consequences,  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  argument  thus  explained 
proves  only  that  good  souls  shall  survive  and  receive  their  bodies 
new  raised ;  not  that  the  wicked  shall ;  and  therefore  the  Sad- 
ducees  were  not  entirely  confuted.  But  since  the  mainprisic^ 
of  the  Sadducees  was^  that  novie  at  all  do  so  survive  ;  they  are 
abundantly  confuted  by  proving  that  some,  at  leasts  do;  and 
every  man's  common  sense  will  easily  supply  the  rest :  for  if 
good  men  subsist  after  deaths  and  are  to  be  amply  rewarded 
for  their  obedience;  who  can  make  any  question,  but  that 
the  wicked  also  shall  subsist,  to  receive  the  reward  of  thor 
disobedience  f  Those  two  points  have  so  natural  a  relation  and 
eongruity  together,  that  they  imply  or  infer  each  other ;  and  the 
proving  either  is  in  effect  proving  both.  That  the  Sadducees  wdl 
knew ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  one,  they  saw  no  oth» 
way  but  to  reject  both :  therefore  when  our  blessed  Lord  had  so 
plainly  established  one,  he  might  be  understood,  by  certain  infer- 
ence and  implication,  to  have  established  the  other  also. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  observe  upon  the  text ;  namely, 
that  some  persons  have  presumed  to  argue  from  the  words,  *'  for 
"  all  live  to  him,"  that  souls  do  not  actually  live  in  a  separate 
state,  but  only  that  dead  men  shall  be  recalled  to  life,  and  that 
for  the  present  they  live  only  in  GocTs  decree,  and  in  a  meiapho- 
riccd  sense :  but  this  is  a  forced  construction  of  very  plain  words, 
without  reason  or  foundation  for  it.  To  live  to  God  is  a  phrase 
which  is  to  be  understood  in  opposition  to  living  in  the  fleshy  or 
living  unto  this  world:  and  it  is  of  the  same  import  with  what  we 
meet  with  in  Ecclesiastes,  where  it  is  said,  ^'  The  spirit  shall  re- 
"  turn  unto  God  who  gave  it* ; "  or  with  that  of  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  ^^  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God^."" 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  living  to  God:  they  are  under  his  eye, 
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and  within  his  protection,  in  the  invisible  world,  after  having  taken 
their  farewell  of  this :  in  short,  when  they  have  done  with  the  life 
that  now  is^  they  yet  remain,  and  are  alive  unto  God,  enjoying  his 
presence,  and  rejoicing  in  his  favour  and  protection. 

The  sum  then  of  what  has  been  said  is,  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  of  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body ;  that  it  subsists  in  a 
separate  state,  after  the  animal  dissoltUionj  and  never  dies ;  and 
lastly,  that  all  men  shall  one  day  rise  again  tvitA  their  bodieSy  and 
shall  give  account  for  their  own  works.  The  practical  use  of  these 
principles  is  obvious ;  that  since  a  future  judgment  is  certain  and 
inevitable,  and  that  disbelieving  it  (with  the  Sadducees  of  old,  or 
with  others  since)  can  do  a  man  no  service,  except  it  be  to  swell 
the  sad  account ;  and  since  there  is  no  possible  way  of  fencing 
against  it,  but  by  taking  all  due  care  to  be  provided  for  it; 
since  these  things  are  so,  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  expedient 
we  have  to  trust  to,  is  to  lead  a  good  life^  to  endeavour  after  uni- 
versal righteousness,  both  of  faith  and  manners :  so  may  we  be 
able  (in  and  through  the  all-prevailing  merits  of  Christ)  to  abide 
the  tremendous  judgment,  and  be  received  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  into  those  blessed  mansions  which  God  has  prepared 
for  as  many  as  sincerely  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments. 
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Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  u$  not^  then  have  we  confidence  U- 
ward  Cfod.  And  whatsoever  we  asl^  we  receive  ofhim^  iecaute 
toe  keep  his  commandments^  and  do  those  things  thai  arejpleasiM^ 
in  his  sight. 

1 HESE  words  will  lead  me  to  treat  of  the  nature  and  qnalitj 
of  a  good  co9isctence,  and  the  comforts  of  it.     The  Apostle  had 
been  before  speaking  of  assuring  our  hearts  before  Gk>d  by  die 
strongest  evidences  possible^  by  a  true  and  unfeigned  love  of 
the  brethren.    '*  Hereby,^  says  he,  "  we  know  that  we  are  of  the 
"  truth,  and  shaU  assure  our  hearts,*"  that  is,  pacify  our  consci- 
ences, "  before  him.*"    Then  he  adds,  ''  For  if  our  own  heart 
"  condemn  us,"  God  will  much  more  condenm  us :  inasmuch  as 
*'  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,^  his  knowledge  is  of  greater 
extent  than  ours,  he  "knoweth  all  things."    But  *^if  our  heart 
*'  condemn  us  not,"  after  close  and  impartial  examination  of  our 
conduct,  "  then  have  we,"  with  good  reason,  "  confidence  toward 
*'  God ;"  not  doubting  but  that  he  will  freely  grant  whatsoever 
we  may  properly  asi  of  him,  so  long  as  "  we  keep  his  conunand- 
*'  ments,  doing  those  things  that  are  pleasing  in  his  sight.*"  Such 
appears  to  be  the  tour  or  turn  of  the  Apostle's  sentiments, 
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oollected  from  the  text  and  oontext.     In  discoursing  further,  it 
may  be  proper, 

I.  To  state  the  nature  and  quality  of  a  sure  camcienee,  or  clear 
eonecience,  or  what  we  commonly  call  a  good  conscience. 

II.  To  set  forth  the  advantage  and  comfort  of  it. 

I. 
The  nature  of  a  sure  or  clear  conscience  ought  to  be  first  justly 
stated,  lest  we  should  mistake  shadow  for  substance,  appearances 
for  realities,  presumption  and  vain  confidence  for  truth  and  so- 
berness.   The  Apostle  points  out  the  general  nature  of  a  good 
conscience  by  this  mark ;  that ''  our  heart  condemn  us  not/'  and 
that ''  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth ;"  know  it  by  some  cer- 
tain rule,  namely  by  this,  that  "  we  keep  God's  commandments," 
doing  that  which  is  **  pleasing  in  his  sight.''  Here  is  a  rule  given 
whereby  we  may  first  measure  our  conduct ;  and  if  our  conduct 
be  found,  upon  a  just  examination,  to  square  with  thai  rule^  then 
oar  consciences  are  clear,  and  we  may  look  up  with  a  becoming 
confidence  to  Gk>d.    This  is  a  matter  of  great  weight,  and  of  the 
last  importance :  and  yet  there  is  no  where  more  room  for  self- 
flattery  and  self-deceit.     It  is  extremely  natural  for  a  person  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  in  favour  of  himself,  when  he  has  made  no 
examination  at  all,  or  a  very  superficial  one,  or  however  not  so 
strict  and  severe  a  scrutiny  as  an  affair  of  such  delicacy,  and 
withal  of  such  moment,  deserves.   A  man  will  often  call  it  acting 
according  to  his  conscience^  when  he  acts  according  to  his  present 
persuasion,  without  ever  examining  how  he  came  by  that  persua- 
sion; whether  through  wrong  education,  custom,  or  example; 
or  whether  from  some  secret  lust,  pride,  or  prejudice,  rather 
than  from  the  rule  of  God'^s  written  Word,  or  from  a  principle 
of  right  reason.     This  cannot  be  justly  called  keeping  a  good 
conscience :  for  we  ought  not  to  take  up  false  persua^ons  at  all 
adventures,  and  then  to  make  those  persuasions  our  rule  oflife^ 
instead  of  that  rule  which  God  hath  given  us  to  walk  by. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  St.  Paul  himself  has  warranted 
that  way  of  speaking :  for  though  he  had  once  very  wrongfully 
and  grievously,  under  rcuih  and  false  persuasion,  persecuted  the 
Church  of  God,  yet  he  scrupled  not  to  say,  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion, afterwards,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good 
''  conscience  before  God  until  this  day^''    But  as  there  is  no 
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oeoeedty  of  oonstruing  the  words  in  that  large  sense ;  so  then 
are  good  reasons  to  persuade  us,  that  St.  Paul  had  no  sodi 
meaning.     How  frequently  does  he  change  himself,  in  his  Epi- 
stles, as  having  been  a  very  grieyous  sinner,  yea,  *'  chief  of  siih 
«  ners^/'  on  account  of  his  having  once  persecuted  the  CSiurch  d 
Ood  !    How  then  could  he  modestly  pretend,  or  with  truth  say, 
that  he  had  lived  ''  in  all  good  conscience,^  all  his  life,  to  that 
day !  At  other  times,  whenever  the  same  Apostle  spealcB  of  bis 
having  a  good  conscience^  he  constantly  understood  it  with  a  viefr 
only  to  what  he  had  done  as  a  Christian,  in  his  converted  state. 
<<  Herein,''  says  he,  '^  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a 
'^  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God,  and  toward   mat^."* 
This  was  said  in  the  way  of  answer  to  the  false  aoeusatioDS  of 
the  Jews,  like  as  the  former,  and  occurs  in  the  chapter  next  fol- 
lowing :  and  the  words  plainly  relate  only  to  his  Christian  ood- 
versation ;  not  to  his  former  Jewish  one.     He  had  lived  in  all 
good  conscience,  with  respect  to  what  the  Jews  had  cieeuMed  him 
of:  for,  "neither  against  the  law  of  the/i^ics,  neither  against 
'^  the  temple,  neither  yet  against  Caesar,^  had  he  '^  oflFended 
*'  any  thing  at  alH,"  from  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  Chris! 
So  St.  PauPs  phrase  of  a  good  conscience  did  not  mean  meidy 
the  living  up  to  one^s  persuasion^  of  whatever  kind  it  wero^  but 
living  up  to  Skjust  and  tcdl-grounded  persuasion  of  what  is  conso- 
nant to  the  toitt  of  God,     If  a  person  acts  merely  according  to 
his  present  illrgrcunded  persuasion,  which  he  never  seriously  and 
impartially  examined  into,  he  cannot  he  properly  said  to  main- 
tain a  good  conscience ;  because,  if  he  has  any  self-reflection  at  aD, 
his  conscience  must  smite  him,  and  his  own  heart  condemn  him, 
for  not  taking  more  care  to  inform  himself  better.    Every  per- 
son is  in  duty  bound  to  "  prove  all  things,''  so  far  as,  humanly 
speaking,  in  his  circumstances,  he  may ;  in  order  both  to  admit 
and  to  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good*."    It  is  deceiving  our- 
selves to  imagine  that  we  have  a  good  conscience,  when  we  have  used 
no  reasonable  care  in  examining  whether  it  be  a  right  conscience, 
a  toeU-grounded  persuasion  that  we  proceed  upon,  or  not. 

There  is  another  common  method  of  self-deceity  when  a  person 
who  well  enough  understands  the  rule  he  is  to  go  by,  yet  forgets 
to  apply  it  to  his  own  particular  case,  and  so  speaks  peace  to 
himself  all  the  while  that  he  transgresses  it.     It  is'  irksome  and 

*»  I  Tim.  i.  1 5.        ^  Acts  xxiv.  i6.         *>  AcU  xxv.  8.        «  i  Thess.  v.  21. 
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painful  to  make  home  reflections :  and  it  is  a  much  easier  way, 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  done  nothing  amiss,  than  to 
be  critical,  and  prying  into  our  own  bosoms.     King  Saul  could 
say  confidently,  even  after  the  prophet  Samuel  had  reproved 
him,  that  he  had  "  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  had  gone 
"  the  way  which  the  Lord  sent  him^'"    He  had  done  it  indeed 
in  part ;  and,  under  a  kind  of  confusion  of  thought,  (natural  or 
artificial,)  he  was  disposed  to  pass  that  part  off  for  the  whole, 
till  his  mistake  was  pressed  so  close  upon  him,  that  there  was  no 
room  for  evasion.   A  much  better  man  than  he,  (I  mean  David,) 
after  two  very  grievous  transgressions,  appeared  to  be  under  the 
like  insensibility  and  the  like  self-confidence,  (either  blinded  by 
the  height  of  his  station  or  the  strength  of  his  passions,)  till  the 
prophet  Nathan,  by  an  affecting  parable,  shewed  him  his  mis- 
take, and  then  charged  the  matter  home  to  him  by  saying, 
''  Thou  art  the  mans.*^     There  is  a  kind  of  fascination  in  self- 
flattery,  for  the  time,  which  makes  a  man  blind  to  his  own  fail- 
ings, and  prompts  him  to  speak  peace  to  himself,  when  he  has 
no  foundation  for  it,  but  a  fond  presumption  or  an  overweening 
vanity. 

But  the  way  to  have  solid  and  abiding  satisfaction,  is  first  to 
examine  ourselves,  strictly  and  impartially,  by  the  rule  of  God's 
commandments ;  in  order  to  see  clearly  how  far  we  have  come  up 
to  it,  or  how  far  and  in  what  instances  we  have  transgressed  it, 
or  come  short  of  it.  If,  after  a  strict  scrutiny,  we  can  pronounce 
assuredly  that  our  heart  is  right,  and  our  ways  good,  (due  al- 
lowances only  made  for  sins  of  daily  incursion  or  human  infirm- 
ities,) we  may  then  presume  to  think,  that  we  have  a  clear 
conscience  in  the  main,  and  such  as  may  embolden  us  to  look  up 
with  a  good  degree  of  confidence  towards  God,  as  one  that  will 
mercifully  accept  of  our  prayers  here,  and  of  our  souls  and  bodies 
hereafter. 

I  am  aware  of  a  difficulty  which  may  arise  from  some  words 
of  St.  Paul,  which  at  first  hearing  may  appear  to  clash  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  text,  as  I  have  been  expounding  it.  St.  Paul 
flays*  "I  jttdg©  not  mine  own  self.  For  I  know  nothing  by 
'Mnyself;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified:  but  he  that  judgeth 
"  me  is  the  Lord.  Therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
"  until  the  Lord  come,"  &c.b    Do  not  these  words  sound,  as  if 

'  I  Sam.  XV.  3o.  k  3  Sam.  zii.  7.  ^  i  Cor.  iv.  3,  4,  5. 
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no  certain  judgment  could  or  ought  to  be  made  by  any  man  of 
his  own  spiritual  state  to  Oodwards !   And  if  so,  what  beoom^ 
of  the  comfort  of  a  good  contdence  f  Or  how  can  we  have  that 
^'  confidence  toward  Gk>d^^  which  the  text  speaks  of!   In  answer 
to  the  seeming  difficulty,  I  may  observe,  first,  that  it  is  oertain 
St.  Paul  could  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  joyous  comfort  <^a 
good  eonscienoey  since  he  more  than  once  declared  expressly,  that 
it  was  what  he  himself  enjoyed,  and  he  was  fully  assured  <rf  it : 
besides  that  no  man  ever  expressed  a  more  satisfactory  assuranee 
of  his  own  final  justification  than  he  once  dUd,  in  these  words; 
''  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  coarse,  I  have 
"  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
^'  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give 
''  me  at  that  day'."    So  far  St.  Paul:  how  then  could  he  say, 
"  Judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  como,^'  if  that 
were  his  meaning,  that  a  man  might  not  judge  of  his    own 
spiritual  state  beforehand,  nor  speak  peace  to  himself  upon  the 
strength  of  a  clear  conscience  f    Those  two  suppositions   are 
evidently  contradictory  to  each  other,  and  can  never  stand 
together.     Wherefore  we  must  of  necessity  look  out  for  some 
other  meaning  of  what  St.  Paul  says,  concerning  the  impropriety 
of  judging  any  thing  of  ourselves  before  the  final  day  of  judg- 
ment.    He  was  there  speaking  of  the  fulfilling  the  **  work  of  the 
'<  ministry"  with  the  utmost  exactness ;  and  he  would  have  no 
man  presume  to  judge  beforehand  that  he  had  so  fulfilled  it:  for 
though  he  should  be  able  to  espy  nothing  in  himself  wherein  he 
had  been  to  blame,  had  no  sin  to  charge  himself  with  on  that 
head ;  yet  that  would  not  suffice  to  clear  him  perfectly,  that  is^ 
to  justify  him  in  the  strictest  sense,  because  God  might  see  faults^ 
either  of  omission  or  commission^  which  the  man  himself  xm^i 
not  be  aware  of:  therefore,  says  the  Apostle,  "judge  nothing^ 
as  to  yoxxT  faithful  fulfilUvg  your  duty  in  every  point,  "before 
•'  the  time :"  presume  not  so  far:  Ghd  only  can  judge  whether 
you  have  been  altogether  free  from  blame  in  that  article.  So  the 
meaning  of  the  Apostle,  in  that  place,  was  only  to  check  vain 
presumption^  and  to  prevent  proud  boasting :  and  it  comes  almost 
to  the  same  with  what  St.  James  says,  ".In  many  things  we 
"  offend  all  ^ ;'"  and  what  St.  John  says,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have 
"  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,^'  &c.^ :  or  to  what  the  Psalmist 

»  3  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.  *  James  iii.  2.  ^  i  John  i.  8. 
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intimates  by  saying,  "  Who  can  understand  his  errors !   Cleanse 

*'  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults  n™.*"   Now  the  doctrine  of  a  good 

can8cUnc€y  or  of  an  humble  assurance  of  our  being  in  a  state  of 

grctee^  is  very  consistent  with  this  other  doctrine,  that  the  very 

best  of  men  are  sinners  in  God's  sight,  and  may  in  sundry 

instances  be  found  worthy  of  blame,  more  than  they  themselves 

had  been  ever  aware  of.     The  Gospel  remedy  for  those  secret 

sins,  those  which  have  either  escaped  our  notice  or  have  slipped 

out  of  memory,  is  a  general  repentance^  together  with  such  kind 

of  prayers  as  the  Psalmist  put  up  to  the  throne  of  grace,  when 

he  said,  '*  deanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults.*"     Such  kind 

of  sins  of  ignorance  or  of  infirmity  are  no  bar  to  true  peace  of 

tnind,  or  to  the  comforts  of  a  good  conscience,  or  to  a  modest 

assurance  of  our  being  in  a  st^te  of  grace  and  favour ;   provided 

only,  that,  upon  a  serious  examination  of  our  own  hearts  and 

lives,  we  do  find  that  we  indulge  no  knoum  habits  of  sin ;  but  use 

our  careful  endeavours,  by  the  help  of  God's  grace,  to  discharge 

our  bounden  duty  in  that  station  of  life  whereunto  God  has 

called  us.    So  then,  this  place  of  St.  Paul,  rightly  understood, 

interferes  not  at  all  with  the  doctrine  of  the  text  as  before 

explained.    And   I  may  further  hint,  that  there  were  some 

ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  th^t  time  who  were  too  much  puffed 

upj  and  affected  to  be  thought  more  considerable  than  St.  Paul 

himself;  and  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  those  men  that  St.  Paul 

here  spake  so  exceeding  modestly  of  himsdf  in  order  to  teach 

them  modesty  in  such  a  way,  as  might  give  them  least  offence : 

wherefore  he  says,  in  verse  the  sixth  of  the  same  chapter, 

'*  These   things,  brethren,  I  have  in  a  figure   transferred  to 

*^  myself  and  to  Apollos  for  your  sakes ;  that  ye  might  learn  in 

'*  us  not  to  think  of  men  above  that  which  is  written,  that  no 

"  one  of  you  be  puffed  up  for  one  against  another.''     He  was 

sensible  that  some  of  the  church  of  Corinth  magnified  themselves 

too  much,  and  were  too  much  magnified  by  others,  in  the  way  of 

emulation  :   but  it  was  a  very  tender  point  to  speak  plainly  of, 

or  even  to  touch  upon,  for  fear  of  widening  the  breach,  and 

heightening  the  divisions :  therefore  he  chose  that  softest  way 

of  rebuke,  not  naming  the  persons  who  were  most  to  blame,  but 

naming  himself  in  their  stead  ;  and  describing  in  his  own  person, 

<n  Psalm  xix.  I3. 
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as  a  minister  of  Christ,  how  hunMy  and  how  modestfy  erery  oae 
ought  to  think  of  himself,  and  behave  in  his  station. 

But  I  return  to  the  business  ois^good  conscience^  from  wUdi  I 
haye  a  little  digressed^  for  the  clearer  reconeiling  of  the  eeversl 
texts,  and  for  the  removing  scruples.  No  doubt  but  a  serioes 
considerate  man  may  know  when  he  behaves  as  he  ought  to  ^, 
and  may  reap  the  comfort  of  it :  and  though  we  are  none  of  r& 
without  sin,  of  one  kind  or  other,  but  **  in  nuuiy  things  wt 
*'  offend  all, "  yea  more  than  we  know  of,  (bul  God  knows,)  yet 
a  good  life  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  life  of  the  fosffoHf. 
and  a  state  of  grace  from  a  state  of  sin:  and  so  there  ia  roots 
enough  left  for  the  joy  of  a  good  conscience^  where  men  live  ss 
becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  "  perfecting  holiness^"  to  each  i 
degree  as  man  can  be  perfect^  "  in  the  fear  of  God/* 

II. 
Having  thus  stated  the  nature  and  cleared  the  meaning  of  a 
good  conscience^  I  now  proceed  to  discourse  of  the  comfartt  of  it. 
These  are  pointed  out^  in  very  expressive  words,  by  the  Apostk 
in  the  text ;    "  If  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  coo- 
**  fidenoe  toward  God.    And  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  rec^ve  of 
"  him/'     What  greator  comfort  can  there  be  than  ccfucum 
mrtue^  drawing  after  it  the  fawmr^  the  countenance^  the  frieni- 
ship  of  Grod^  in  whom  all  happiness  centres,  and  upon  whom  off 
things  entirely  depend?    If  God  be  with  us^  who  can  be  against 
us !    What  friends  can  we  want,  while  in  him  we  have  all  that 
are  truly  valuable  ?  or  what  blessings  can  we  desire,  bnt  what 
he  is  both  willing  and  able  to  shower  down  upon  us,  only  leaving 
it  to  him  to  judge  what  is  safest  and  most  convenient  for  us. 
Whatsoever  a  good  man  asks  in  faith,  if  it  be  for  his  souI^s 
health,  that  he  is  sure  to  receive ;  as  the  Apostle  in  the  text 
informs  us.     Will  he  ask  temporal  blessings  ?    He  may,  but  with 
reserve  and  caution;   not  forgetting  to  add  these  or  the  like 
words ;   "  yet  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done/'     Will  he  ask 
rather  (as  sure  he  will)  spiritual  blessings,  as  pardon  and  grace, 
holiness  here,  happiness  hereafter  ?  Those  he  may  ask  earnestly, 
absolutely,  freely,  and  without  reserve ;  and  is  sure  to  be  heard 
in  doing  it^  so  long  as  he  keeps  God's  commandments.    There 
is  no  pleasure  in  life  comparable  to  that  which  arises  in  a  good 
man's  breast,  from  the  sense  of  his  keeping  up  a  friendly  inter- 
course, a  kind  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  God.    I  do  not  moan 
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an  irreverenty  a  kind  of  saucy  familiarity^  suoh  as  hath  been  seen 
in  some  fawning  hypocrites  or  wild  enthusiasts ;  and  which  is  as 
different  from  the  true  filial  reverence,  as  the  affected  cringings 
or  nauseous  freedoms  of  a  parasite  are  from  the  open,  decent* 
humble  deportment  of  a  respectful  admirer.  The  text  expresses 
a  good  man's  comfort,  by  his  having  *'  confidence  toward  Grod  {" 
and  in  the  next  chapter  the  same  Apostle  says, ''  Herein  is  our 
*'  love  made  perfect,  that  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of 
"  judgment,"  or  against  the  day  of  judgment :  "  because  as  he 
*'  IB,  SO  are  we  in  this  world  :^'  that  is  to  say,  we  are  in  the  same 
interests  with  him,  are  his  retainers,  and  domestics  of  his  family 
and  household.  The  Apostle  adds ;  "  There  is  no  fear  in  love  ; 
''  but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear :  because  fear  hath  torment".'*' 

I  have  cited  these  other  texts  for  the  clearer  apprehending  of 
what  the  '*  confidence  toward  God'^  means.  To  make  it  still 
plainer,  I  may  add,  that,  like  as  a  dutiful  and  obedient  child, 
conscious  of  a  parentis  love,  and  of  the  reciprocal  affection  there 
is  between  them,  approacheth  not  with  fearful  looks  or  downcast 
dread,  but  comes  with  smiles  in  his  countenance  and  joy  in 
every  gesture;  so  a  truly  good  man  appears  in  God's  presence 
under  a  joyous  sense  of  the  Divine  love  towards  him,  and  has 
none  of  those  dreadful  apprehensions  which  guilty  men  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  as  often  as  they  come  before  him.  An  awful 
distance  there  ought  indeed  to  be  between  the  creature  and  his 
Creator :  but  where  an  union  of  wills  and  affections  has  made  us, 
as  it  were,  one  with  Christ,  who  is  essentially  one  with  Ood^ 
then  that  awful  distance  brings  no  torment  with  it,  but  rather 
fills  the  mind  with  inexpressible  Joy  and  admiration. 

Though  St.  John  has  said,  that  "  perfect  love  casteth  out 
**  fear ;"  yet  St.  Paul  hath  said,  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation 
*'  with  fear  and  trembling<>."  How  shall  we  reconcile  the  seem- 
ing difference  ?  It  may  be  reconciled  thus :  St.  John  by  fear 
meant  a  tormenting  fear;  for  he  observed,  that  fear^  such  as  he 
spake  of,  hath  torment  in  it:  but  St.  Paul  understood  hjfear, 
that  kind  oi  jilAal  fear  tempered  with  hce^  which  has  no  such 
torment  in  it.  St.  Paul,  in  the  same  place  where  he  speaks  of 
working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling^  immediately 
adds ;  **  for  it  is  Grod  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do 
"  of  his  good  pleasureP."  Observe  how  comfortable  a  reason  he 
assigns  for  fear  and  trembling^  sufficient,  one  would  think,  to 
n  I  John  iv.  17,  18.  °  Philipp.  ii.  12.  P  Philipp.  ii.  13. 
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remoye  all  mdanekdy  fears,  cfotf&^  or  diffidence  r    and  ao  it  k. 
But  who  can  think  of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  tremeodoof 
Deity  without  some  trembling  awe  and  concern  apoo  hia  miad ! 
Whenever  God  has  been  pleased  to  signify  his   €^fprxfmei  hj 
visible  symbols  and  sensible  appearances  to/rail  morials,  ihej  Aare 
instantly  been  filled  with  dread  and  horror.    The  prophet  Damd 
upon  such  occasions  sunk  down  into  a  tranced;  and  eren  tiie 
Apostle  John  fell  down  as  dead  for  a  season^     So  djreadfiil  are 
the  approaches  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  though  coming  in  love, 
when  made  in  a  sensible  way,  in  some  dazzling  and    glorioos 
form.    But  when  Grod  comes  to  us  to  make  his  abode  taitk  vr «, 
and  to  work  within  ns^  (which  he  certainly  does,  because  he  has 
so  promised,)  we  feel  no  sensible  emotions :  because  neither  the 
senses  nor  the  imagination  is  struck  by  any  outward  appear- 
ances, but  all  is  invisibly  and  spirituMy  performed ;  and  there  k 
nothing  but  abstract  thought  and  Christian  recollection  that  can 
give  us  any  notion  of  the  Divine  presence,  in  such  his  silent  and 
unseen  approaches.    However,  a  lively  faith  in  it,  and  an  un- 
doubted experience  of  it,  may  be  sufficient  to  affect  a  devout 
mind  with  a  kind  of  trembling  awe  of  the  Divine  Majesty  ocm- 
ceived  to  be  present,  and  working  in  us  :  and  that  consideradoo 
may  best  account  for  St.  Paul's  meaning,  where  he  says,  **  Work 
"  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling :  for  it  is  God 
*'  that  worketh  in  you ;"  and  so  on.     There  is  nothing  in  this 
matter  which  takes  off  from  the  transporting  pleasure  of  Sb  dear 
and  good  cmsdenoe,  grounded  upon  the  stable  support  of  a  weO 
spent  Ufe^  the  only  sure  anchor  to  rest  upon,  and  that  no  other- 
wise than  as  it  finally  rests  in  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  Christ 
Jesus,  which  alone  can  supply  the  defects  of  our  own  righteousnesg^ 
or  render  even  our  best  services  accepted. 

But  the  greater  the  comfort  of  a  good  conscience  is,  the  more 
solicitous  ought  we  to  be,  that  we  proceed  upon  sure  grounds  in 
the  judgment  which  we  make  of  our  own  selves ;  and  that  we 
mistake  not  presumption  or  self-admiration  for  true  peace  of  miod. 
Many  marks  might  be  mentioned,  whereby  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other :  but  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  one  which  is  the 
surest  of  any ;  namely,  growth  in  goodness,  growth  in  grace.  The 
progress  of  a  Christian  life  is  gradual;  and  our  highest  attain- 
ments here  are  a  still  growing  perfection.    Examine  your  title  to 
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the  comforta  of  a  good  conscience  by  this  rule ;  and  you  shall  find 
it  will  not  deceive  you.  If  we  are  daily  improving  in  wisdom  and 
virtue^  gaining  ground  of  our  vices  or  pensions  more  and  more ;  if 
we  find  ourselves  more  patient  under  adversity,  and  less  puffed 
up  in  the  day  of  prosperity ;  if  we  perceive  that  we  can  bear 
affronts  or  injuries  with  more  calmness  and  unconcemedness, 
and  are  more  disposed  than  formerly  to  forget  and  forgive ;  if  we 
have  greater  command  over  our  appetites,  and  can  take  delight 
in  temperance,  soberness  and  chastity:  if,  instead  of  doing 
wrong  to  any  man,  we  find  ourselves  more  and  more  inclined  to 
kindness,  friendliness,  and  charity ;  if,  instead  of  hanging  back, 
with  respect  to  religious  duties,  we  find  our  reUsh  for  them 
heightened,  our  devotions  raised,  and  our  ardours  more  inflamed ; 
if  our  attachments  to  the  world  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  our 
aspirations  towards  heaven  every  day  stronger  and  stronger,  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  end  of  our  race ;  I  say,  if  we  find 
matters  thus  to  stand,  (upon  the  strictest  inquiry  we  can  make 
into  our  hearts  and  lives,)  then  may  we,  upon  sure  grounds, 
judge  favourably  of  our  present  state  and  circumstances,  and 
may  humbly  presume  that  God  is  in  us  of  a  truth,  and  that  we 
are,  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus,  in 
the  high  road  to  salvation. 


SERMON  XXVL 

The  Nature  and  Manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
be  supposed  to  operate  upon  us :  and  the  Marks  m 
Tokens  of  such  Operation. 


BoMANs  viii.  14. 

As  many  as  are  led  hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  arethe$oM  ofG^l 

Our  present  high  festival*,  which  is  of  ancient  standing  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  is  peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  a  Divine  Person,  partner  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  in  the  one  eternal,  all-glorious  Godhead.  Divine  wisdtwD 
has  vouchsafed  herein  to  apprise  us  of  the  relation  we  bear  to 
each  Person,  and  the  dependence  we  have  upon  them  all,  wb* 
we  also  (among  other  creatures)  may  pay  our  dutiful  homage 
and  adoration  accordingly. 

All  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  are  represented,  in  sacred 
Writ,  as  jointly  concurring  in  our  creation  and  preservati^>  ^ 
jointly  contributiny,  in  mysterious  order,  to  our  redemption  and 
final  salvation :  but  the  present  occasion  obliges  me  to  eoaSoe 
myself  chiefly  to  what  concerns  the  third  Person,  his  pr^s^ 
with  us,  and  his  kind  offices  towards  us. 

He  is  set  forth,  in  the  New  Testament,  as  our  Comforter,  ahid^ 
among  us^,  and  as  dtoelling  in  us^:  and  that,  not  with  respect  to 
our  sotds  only,  but  even  our  bodies  also,  these  tabernacles  of  clay: 
for  they  likewise  have  the  honour  to  be  considered  as  the  sacred 
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temple  wherein  he  is  pleased  to  reside^'.  They  are  thereby  eanc- 
tifiedy  for  the  present^  and  sealed  also,  for  the  time  to  come : 
"  sealed  unto  the  day  of  their  "  redemption^ ;"  that  is  to  say, 
marked  out,  and  insured  for  a  happy  and  joyful  resurrection  to 
life  eternal.  '*  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
^'  are  the  sons  of  God  ;'^  and  therefore,  (as  soon  after  follows  in 
the  same  chapter,)  *'  if  children,  then  heirs,  and  joint  heirs  with 
"  Christ— that  we  may  be  glorified  together  ^"  In  discoursing 
further,  it  will  be  proper  to  shew, 

I.  What  it  is  to  he  led  by  the  Spirit ;  or  what  it  is  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  for  the  furthering  our  salvation. 

II.  How  and  in  what  manner  he  may  be  supposed  to  act^  or 
operate. 

III.  By  what  marks  or  tokens  it  may  be  seen  that  he  does 
operate  upon  us,  and  that  we  are  led  by  him. 

lY.  What  is  the  use  and  improvement  which  we  are  concerned 
to  make  of  the  whole. 

I. 

As  to  the  first  particular,  which  relates  to  the  Spirits  leading 
us  in  our  way  to  salvation,  it  is  observable,  that  our  blessed  Lord, 
taking  his  solemn  leave  of  his  disciples,  a  little  before  his  Passion, 
consigned  them,  as  it  were,  over  to  the  care  and  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter^  who  would  "  guide  them  into  all 
"  truths,"  and  would  "  abide  with  them,^  and  with  the  Church 
after  them,  '^  for  ever^.**^  He  repeated  the  same  promise  to  them 
a  little  before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  as  appears  from  the 
history  of  Acts  i.  5,  8. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  now  our  sole  conductor,  exclusive  of  the  other  two  Divine 
Persons :  for  our  blessed  Lord,  in  the  very  same  place  where  he 
promises  to  send  the  Comforter  to  ''  abide  with  us  for  ever," 
promises  also,  that  the  FcUher  and  himself  shall  make  the  like 
abode  with  good  Christians.  ''  If  any  man  love  me, "  says  he, ''  my 
"  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
"  our  abode  with  him*.*"  Elsewhere  he  promises  to  his  disciples 
his  own  spiritual  presence,  to  continue  with  them,  as  long  as  the 
Church  or  the  world  should  last.  ''  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
"  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen^.*^    From  all  which  it 
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is  plain,  that  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  B^ 
Ghost,  are  equally  present  to  good  men  in  all  ages  of  the  Ghnreii; 
and  that  when  our  Lord  spake  of  his  departinff,  and  leavutf  & 
foorldf  he  meant  it  barely  of  his  bodily  absence :  and  becaoae, 
from  the  time  of  his  ascension,  he  was  to  be  present,  only  in  % 
spiritual  and  invisible  way,  as  a  tpirit,  and  together  with  tk 
Holy  Spirit ;  therefore  he  considered  his  Church  from  thenodbr- 
wards  as  being /^^e^uKar^y  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Giett: 
though,  strictly  speakings  it  is  under  the  spiritual  goidsaice  otsE 
the  three  Persons.  Hence  it  is,  that  such  spiritual  guidema 
(which  often  goes  under  the  name  of  grace,  in  the  New  Tests- 
ment)  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  Father^  sometimes  to  the  ^SS», 
and  sometimes  to  the  Holy  Ghosts  as  it  is  the  common  worl  ot 
all ;  and  may  be  indifferently  and  promiscuously  attributed  to 
any  of  them  singly,  or  to  all  of  them  together.  So  we  find  men- 
tion made,  more  than  once,  of  the  ''  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
"  Christ;"  and  of  the  "  grace  of  God,''  meaning  God  the  Fa- 
ther: and  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  is  emphatically  and  eminentij 
styled  *'  the  Spirit  of  grace,"  as  being,  some  way  or  other,  more 
immediately  concerned  in  the  work  of  grace,  and  thereby  uniting 
true  believers  both  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Now^  for  the  clearer  conception  of  what  grace  means,  in  this 
emphatical  sense,  and  of  what  the  Holy  Spirit  does  in  the  work  of 
grace  upon  the  minds  of  the  faithful ;  we  may  distinctly  consider 
it  under  its  several  views  or  divisions. 

1.  There  is  a  kind  of  illuminating  or  enlightening  grace  given, 
as  often  as  the  Holy  Spirit  conveys  and  instils  good  thoughts, 
wholesome  counsels,  or  salutary  instructions ;  opening  the  trnder- 
standing  to  receive  and  embrace  them.  To  this  head  belongs 
what  the  Psalmist  says ;  *^  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may 
^'  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  lawl''  And  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  recorded^  that  the  ^'  Lord  opened  the  heart  of 
^'  Lydia,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken 
*'  of  Paul™."  It  is  the  Spirit  that  gives  us  true  light,  and  like- 
wise gives  it  rec^tion. 

2.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  sanctifying  grace,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  rectifies  the  heart,  indines  the  tcilt,  and  meHorates 
the  affections ;  for  it  is  ^^  God  that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
''  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure "  f  as  St.  Paul  testifies.    This 
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sanctifying  grace  is  commonly  distinguished  into  three  parte  or 
branches,  called  preventing^  assisting,  perfecting;  being  considered, 
first,  as  laying  the  early  seeds  of  that  spiritual  life;  next,  as 
contributing  to  its  growth  and  progress ;  and  lastly,  as  adding 
iYie  finishing  hand  to  it. 

3.  There  is  one  peculiar  work  of  the  Spirit,  which,  though  it 
may  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  heads,  of  preventing^ 
assisting^  or  perfecting  grace,  (as  before  mentioned,)  may  yet 
deserve  some  tpecial  notice  here;  and  that  is,  the  grace  of  true 
devotion^  attended  with  deep  compunction  of  heart.  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  these  words :  ''The 
"  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities :  for  we  know  not  what  we 
*'  should  pray  for  as  we  ought:  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh 
"  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered  <>." 
That  is  to  say,  the  Holp  Spirit  of  God,  working  within,  some- 
times strikes  the  mind  of  good  men  with  such  ardency  of  devotion, 
and  such  vehement  compunctions,  that  their  hearts  are  too  full 
to  utter  what  they  think ;  and  so,  for  the  present,  they  are  not 
able  to  vent  the  pious  breathings  of  their  souls  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  sighs  and  groans.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  impulsive 
cause  of  all  such  religious  ardours,  such  strong  convulsions  of 
godly  remorse  or  goMy  affection  ;  it  is  the  work  of  Ood  upon  the 
humble  minds. 

These  few  hints  may  suffice  to  give  you  some  general  idea  of 
the  work  ofgrace^  or  of  what  the  Holy  Spirit  does  for  the  further- 
ing the  spiritual  life  here,  in  order  to  our  salvation  hereafter. 

II. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  how,  or  in  what  manner,  he  may  be  con- 
ceived to  operate,  and  to  effectuate  what  he  does ! 

In  this  inquiry  we  ought  to  proceed  with  all  becoming  modesty 
and  reverence;  since  we  are  not  able  perfectly  to  unfold  the 
mysterious  workings  of  the  tremendous  Deity  upon  the  spirit  of 
man.  But  one  thing  we  are  certain  of,  in  the  general,  that 
whatever  is  ordinarily  done  of  this  kind,  is  done  in  a  gentle, 
moral,  insinuating  way,  and  not  by  mechanical,  irresistible  im- 
pulses,  such  as  would  take  away  human  liberty,  or  reduce  men  to 
a  sort  of  intelligent  clockwork,  or  reasoning  machines :  for,  upon 
that  supposition,  every  good  work,  word,  or  thought  would  be 
80  entirely  God's,  that  no  part  of  it  would  be  ours ;  and  so  all 
®  Rom.  viii.  26. 
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our  wrtue  would  be  mere  force  upon  us,  (and  therefore  no  vtrtv 
of  (mn  afc  all,)  and  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  the  number- 
less exhortations  to  well  doing  which  Scripture  00  much  abonDdi 
with,  nor  for  any  proper  title  to  fviure  rewards.  It  is  mamEsi 
therefore  that  the  operations  of  Ctod^s  Holy  Spirit  upon  ub  orij 
prepare  us  for  godliness,  or  indte  us  and  enable  us  th^«to;  tk 
rest  must  come  from  ourselves.  Accordingly,  Scriptwrt  alva^ 
supposes  that,  notwithstanding  any  the  strongest  tV^TMStfifff 
of  grace^  men  are  still  left  capable  of  resisting  the  Holy  Spir^r- 
and  griecing  the  JETo/y  Spirit  %  and  even  quenching  the  lio^ 
Sjnrit.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  moms  and  inclines  only,  and  doe* 
not  compel:  he  2m»&  and  conducts  as  many  as  i£7t27  be  led  as^ 
conducted  by  him ;  but  does  not  so  foreihly  attract  them  as  t« 
overrule  all  stubborn  resistance  or  reluctant  penrersenese.  6cd 
has  provided  no  remedy  for  malicious  wickedness  and  proud  ^ 
stinacg :  but  in  such  cases,  the  Holy  Spirit  commonly  retiru  ^ 
withdraws,  leaving  the  incorrigible  and  incurable  to  thenigelFes. 
and  to  their  own  certain  destruction. 

If  we  may  presume  to  be  a  little  more  particular  upoo  ^^ 
aw/ul  a  sub/ect,  it  seems  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  woiks  upw 
the  minds  of  men  by  proper  applications  to  their  reason  and  ca^ 
science,  to  their  hopes  and  fears ;  suggesting  to  them  what  i? 
right  and  good^  and  laying  be/ore  them,  in  a  strong  light,  tw 
happiness  which  they  may  attain  to  by  obeeliencej  and  the  ffi^ 
consequent  upon  disobedience.  And  I  may  add,  that  one  veiy 
considerable  article  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  lies  in  tht 
providential  ordering  all  human  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  as 
may  most  fitly  serve  the  purposes  ot grace;  not  preserving go<^' 
men  altogether  from  temptations^  (for  how  then  should  they  ^^• 
prove  in  virtue,  without  the  exercise  proper  for  it  ?)  hut  so 
restraining^  limiting^  and  'governing  the  temptations,  that  they 
shall  not  press  harder  or  continue  longer  than  may  best  sns^ 
the  end  and  design  of  Gk)d's  permitting  them.  Let  this  suffice. 
in  the  general,  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  methods  oi  grace,  sm 
the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  operating.  It  consists  partly  in  tw 
outward  direction  of  all  sublunary  affairs^  and  partly  in  *^*^ 
and  gentle  applications  to  the  minds  of  men,  suited  to  the  tiw^) 
seasons,  and  circumstances  before  provided. 

There  have  been  instances  of  other  methods  of  grace,  which 
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may  be  called  extraordinary;  as  was  once  seen  in  the  miraculous 
conversion  of  three  thousand  persons  at  once ;   and  again,  more 
particularly,  in  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St.  Paul.     Of  such 
cases  it  is  observable^  that  though  the  outtoard  means  were  mira-- 
eulaus,  and  certainly  effectual  with  all  who  were  fitly  disposed ; 
yet  even  there  the  inward  grace  was  not  absolutely  irresistible. 
Paul  was  a  religious  well  disposed  man  before  his  miracidous 
conversion^  and  only  wanted  new  light  and  a  better  direction.   The 
outtoard  caU^  in  that  case,  was  miraculous ;  but  the  inward  grace 
which  went  with  it  was  no  other  than  what  mig^  have  been 
resisted,  and  would  have  been  resisted,  had  it  fallen  upon  a  per- 
verse temper  and  a  stubborn  heart.     St.  Paul  himself  intimates  as 
much,  where,  speaking  of  himself,  he  says,  "  Whereupon,  O 
**  king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision'*.''" 
He  might  have  been  disobedient ;  but  he  chose  to  obey,  being,  in 
the  main,  a  person  of  good  natural  probity^  and  not  under  the 
dominion  of  any  malicious  wickedness  or  stubborn  passions.     We 
do  not  find  that  any  miracles  could  convert  the  hardened  Phari- 
sees, or  Sadducees,  or  Simon  Magus :  and  though  Elymas  the 
sorcerer  was  miraculously  struck  blind,  yet  it  had  no  saving  effect 
upon  his  heart.     There  is  a  certain  degree  of  obstinacy  which  the 
grace  of  God  extends  not  to,  or  attempts  not  to  conquer.     *<  My 
'*  Spirit  shall   not  always   strive   with  man,"  said  God^  with 
respect  to  the  old  tcorld^.    They  were  gone  too  far  to  be  curable 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  grace :  and  an  all- wise  God  would 
not  send  them  an  irresistible  grace  (which  had  been  improper) 
to  convert  them ;  but  he  sent  &  flood  to  destroy  them :  so  in  the 
case  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  he  attempted  not,  by  any  ordinary 
or  extra^dinary  grace,  to  reclaim  them ;  but  rained  down  fire 
and  brimstone  from  heaven  to  consume  them.     The  reason  of  all 
which  is,  that  men,  considered  as  free  agents,  must  be  reformed 
by  the  gentler  measures  or  none :  if  they  will  not  be  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God.,  they  shall  not  be  driven ;  because  then  their 
'oir^  would  have  nothing  of  choice  in  it,  and  consequently  would 
be  no  virtvA  at  all,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  nor  meet  for 
a  reward.     So  much  for  my  second  general  head.    I  proceed  now^ 
thirdly, 

III. 
To  inquire  by  whcU  marks  or  tokens  we  may  discern  when  the 

^  Acts  xxvi.  19.  *  Gen.  vi.  3. 
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Holy  Spirit  operates  upon  us>  and  whm  we  are  led  or  comimid 
hy  him. 

The  marlcB  or  to^^n^  of  the  Spirit  $  operating  appear  chieAj, 
either  in  cheeks  of  conscience  dissuading  us  from  evil,  or  in  ^m^ 
motions  inciting  us  to  what  is  right  and  good.  For  though  wlot 
passes  within  us  of  that  kind  is  not  disiinguishable^  by  the  maMrr 
of  it,  from  the  natural  workings  of  our  own  minds ;  yet  revdoHeik, 
in  conjunction  with  our  enlightened  reason,  does  abundaath 
assure  us,  that  every  good  thought^  counsel,  and  desire  cometh 
from  above^  and  is  the  work  of  supernatural  grace  upon  the 
heart. 

But  before  we  draw  such  conclusion,  with  respect  U>  any  ffff- 
tieidar  thought  which  passes  within,  special  care  should  be  taken, 
that  we  proceed  upon  sure  grounds  in  the  forming'  our  judgmeDt 
of  it :  otherwise  we  may  be  apt  to  ascribe  the  ravings  of  fa^y 
or  vMre  dreams  of  our  own,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  G-od. 

Some  very  good  men,  but  of  a  melancholy  cast^  have  been 
observed  to  make  it  a  rule  to  themselves,  in  cases  of  peiplexily, 
to  lean  to  that  side  wherein  they  find  most  ease  to  their  om 
minds ;  concluding  that  the  peace  which  they  experience  is  itself 
a  symptom  of  Divine  direction.    The  rule  is  a  good  general  rak; 
because,  in  most  cases,  a  man's  ovm  mind  is  his  best  €cafuist<,  in 
judging  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil.     But  yet  some- 
times it  happens,  that  a  person  may  be  under  the  influence  of 
xm^TQeiveA,  prejudices  orpamons,  which  warp  him  to  a  side,  and 
lay  a  bias  upon  him :  and  therefore  there  is  no  safe  and  certain 
rule  to  go  by,  in  such  cases,  but  a  strict  examination  into  the 
naiwre  and  quality  of  the  action :  and  if,  upon  cool  reflection,  we 
find  that  what  we  are  inwardly  dissuaded  from  is  really  eeili  or 
what  we  are  inwardly  prompted  to  is  really  good^  then  may  we 
safely  and  justly  ascribe  such  motions  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

As  to  our  judging  of  our  whole  conduct,  and  whether,  or  how 
far,  we  are  therein  moved  or  conducted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
have  a  safe  rule  to  go  by ;  namely,  the  rule  of  God's  command- 
ments :  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin* ;'^  that 
is^  doth  not  aUow  himself  in  any  knoum  sinful  hahit  or  practice, 
"  He  that  keepeth  Gk)d's  commandments,"  as  St.  John  observes, 
'<  dwelleth  in  God^  and  God  in  him^."  St.  Paul  also  to  the 
same  purpose  says,  that  ''  if  we  live  in  the  Spirit,*"  we  shall 

^  I  John  iii.  9.  ^  i  John  iii.  24. 
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*'  walk  in  the  Spirit':''  and  because  such  walking  is  best  seen 
by  the/hnts^  he  enumerates  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  same 
place :  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  says  he,  "  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
"  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper- 
*'  anoex.'*^  In  short,  the  only  sure  marks  and  tokens  of  our  being 
conducted  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  are  a  serious  and  steadfast  belief 
of  what  the  same  Spirit  hath  taught  us,  and  a  conscientious 
obetUence  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Gospel. 

IV.    - 

I  pass  on  to  the  fourth  and  last  particular,  namely,  the  use  and 
improvement  to  be  made  of  the  whole. 

1.  One  great  u«0  is,  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the  toorU  of  spirits 
whereunto  we  belong ;  and  particularly  of  that  blessed  Spirit  who 
presides  over  us,  and  whose  temple  we  are,  while  we  behave  as 
becomes  us.  We  are  used  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  the  very 
loudest  order  of  intelligent  beings,  and  perhaps  very  justly :  but 
yet  I  know  not  what  other  order  of  creatures  there  is  which  can 
boast  of  higher  privileges  than  we ;  while  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Hofy  Ghost  vouchsafe  to  mate  their  abode  with  us,  and  to 
accept  even  of  our  earthly  bodies  (while  clean  and  undefiled)  as 
their  common  temple  to  dwell  in. 

This  consideration,  by  the  way,  may  serve  to  shew  us  the  folly 
of  all  those  who  have  thought  it  beloto  the  Divine  Majesty  to 
take  upon  him  flesh  and  bloody  and  have  made  that  their  pretext 
for  disputing  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  For  if  it  is  not 
below  the  Majesty  even  of  God  the  Father,  to  abide,  in  some  sense, 
foith  flesh  and  blood/  how  can  it  be  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of 
God  the  Son  to  take  our  nature  upon  him  f  Besides,  true  essential 
Majesty  can  suffer  no  detriment,  can  never  be  impaired  by  any 
gracious  condescensions:  but  the  greater  the  Divine  condescension 
is,  the  brighter  is  the  glory :  therefore  aU  the  three  Persons  of  the 
eternal  Godhead  have  condescended  to  dwell,  in  godlike  manner^ 
even  with  mortal  man.  Should  not  this  consideration  move  us  to 
set  the  less  value  upon  things  behw^  and  to  elevate  our  affections 
to  things  above  f 

i.  Another  use  to  be  made  of  the  present  meditation  is,  to  be 
ever  mindful  of  putting  up  our  devout  prayers  to  the  throne  of 
grace^  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  may  alway  dweU  with  us,  and  never 
depart  from  us :  but  then,  to  make  our  prayers  the  more  effectuate 

»  Gal.  V.  35,  y  Gal  v.  22,  23. 
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we  should  take  care  to  avoid  all  such  evU  practices  as  may  offend 
or  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God^  and  move  him  to  desert  us,  or 
to  grow  estranged  from  us. 

3.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  since  the  benefit  of  all  depends,  at 
lengthy  upon  our  own  mUing  compliance  and  hearty  endeavours, 
let  us  make  it  our  constant  resolution  to  attend  the  motions  and  to 
obey  the  suggestions  of  Grod's  Holy  Spirit;  and  so  to  "  work  out 
*'  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling'/*  While  (rod 
works  in  us  and  for  us,  we  must  also  work  for  ourselves;  or  else 
his  grace  is  sent  in  vain.  Therefore,  though  the  Psalmist  prays 
to  Grod,  to  create  in  him  a  clean  heart  and  a  new  spirit^/  yet 
elsewhere  God  himself,  speaking  to  his  people,  says,  "  Cast  away 
"  from  you  all  your  transgressions,  make  you  a  new  heart  and 
"  a  new  spirit^.**^  So  then  a  good  heart  and  a  good  life  are 
God'^s  worky  and  they  are  our  work  also :  they  are  a  mixture  or 
compound  of  both.  God  will  never  fail  to  perform  his  part,  pro- 
vided only  that  we  are  not  wanting  in  ours.  Use  we  therefore 
first  the  appointed  means  of  grace,  (appointed  by  God,)  such  as 
hearing,  reading,  praying,  and  receiving  the  holy  Communion;  for 
these  are  the  ordinary  instruments  of  grace,  the  conduits  or  channels 
in  and  by  which  God  conveys  it.  Take  we  care  to  comply  with 
and  obey  the  grace  of  God  once  received,  and  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  it  in  our  lives  and  conversations. 

*  Philipp.  xi.  I  a.  *  Psalm  11. 10.         ^  Ezek.  xviii.  30, 31. 
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The  Springs  and  Motives  of  false  Pretences  to  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  with  the  Rtiles  and  Marks  of  trying  and  de- 


tecting  them. 


I  John  iv.  i . 

Beloved^  bdi&ve  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 

of  God. 

OUB  present  festival^  is  the  memorial  of  the  awful  coming  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Apostles,  pursuant  to  our  Lord's 
promise;  and  is  particularly  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  that 
Divine  Person,  the  third  Person  of  the  adorable  Godhead.  Him 
we  ought  to  honour  in  every  way  that  either  sacred  Writ  or  our 
own  enlightened  reason  hath  pointed  out  to  us :  more  particu- 
larly, in  guarding  with  utmost  care  against  all  abuses  of  that 
high  name ;  against  imputing  any  fond  fancies,  or  follies,  or 
phrensies  to  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God.  Simon  Magus^  disturbed 
in  head  and  corrupt  in  heart,  was  ambitious  of  the  thing,  for  the 
sake  chiefly  of  the  name ;  affecting  to  give  it  out,  that  himself 
was  "  some  great  one  ^  ;*"  or  some  "  great  power  of  God^."  And 
when  he  could  not  obtain  it,  being  altogether  unworthy  of  it,  he 
endeavoured  (as  we  learn  from  Church  history)  to  make  up  with 
fiction  and  ostentation  what  was  wanting  in  fact;  pretending  that 

*  Whitsunday.  ^  Acts  viii.  9.  ^  Acts  viii.  10,  i8«  19. 
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at  some  times  he  had  been  the  great  oracle  or  repreeeatative  of 
Qod  the  Father  to  the  Samaritans,  and  at  other  times  of  d«  &i 
to  the  Jews,  and  again  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Gentiles.  So 
industrious  was  he  to  magnify  himself  under  fair  preteoGes, 
thereby  hoping  to  draw  the  world  after  him;  as  he  did  some 
part  of  it,  gaining  proselytes  among  the  ignorant,  credulous,  and 
undisceming.  This  kind  of  traffic  for  fame  was  constantly  car- 
ried on  by  some  or  other,  under  some  shape  or  other,  during  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  it  has  been  continued  in  yarioiis 
ways  and  in  different  forms,  through  all  succeeding  ag^  ^<^^^ 
to  this  day.  It  is  one  of  the  most  refined  artifices  of  Satan's 
policy :  and  God  has  permitted  it  for  the  tricU  of  his  faitfafbl 
servants ;  that  they  may  be  proved  and  exercised  every  way,  and 
may  learn  to  be  as  much  upon  their  guard  against  any  surprise 
of  their  understandings  as  against  any  seduction  of  their  wUb* 
It  is  sufficient,  that  both  the  New  Testament  and  Old  hare  given 
strongi  repeated  warnings  against  every  temptation  of  that  kind: 
and  have  not  only  commanded  us  to  stand  upon  our  ^ard,  in 
such  cases,  but  have  also  laid  down  marks  and  rules^  whereby  to 
discover,  and  whereby  to  repel  every  wile  of  Satan,  and  every  the 
subtlest  engine  amongst  all  his  devices. 

As  to  this  particular,  there  are  many  cautions  against  it 
inserted  up  and  down  in  the  sacred  writings :  and  I  have  here 
made  choice  of  one  which  appears  to  be  as  expressive  and 
affecting  as  any,  delivered  by  St.  John,  the  latest  Apostle  :  "  Be- 
"  loved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they 
"  are  of  God  ;*"  and  so  on.     Which  words  very  plainly  pointed 
at  the  false  pretenders  to  the  Spirit^  appearing  in  those  eariy 
days:  men  that  vainly  boasted  of  their  being  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  instructed  extraordinarily  from  above,  illuminated 
from  on  high,  and  commissioned  to  te<M:h  and  gather  converts,  in 
opposition  to  the  truly  aiiihorized  and  regular  ministers.     The 
Apostle  does  not  exhort  us  altogether  to  neglect  or  pass  by  eveiy 
vain  pretender,  (for  then  how  shall  we  know  whether  they  are 
vain  or  not !)  but  he  bids  us  suspend  our  faith,  and  withhold  our 
assent  from  them ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  to  try  and  examine 
what  their  boasted  pretences  amount  to.    In  discoursing  further, 
my  design  is, 

I.  To  inquire  somewhat  particularly  into  the  springs  or  mo- 
tives from  which  those  false  pretences  to  the  Spirit  generally 
proceed. 
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II.  To  consider  by  what  rule9  or  marts  any  pretences  of  that 
kind  may  be  tried,  and  dUeovered  to  he/alse  and  vain. 

III.  To  observe,  how  much  it  concerns  every  pious  and  consi- 
derate Christian  to  make  the  trial,  and  to  be  upon  his  guard  in 
such  cases. 

I. 
I  am  first  to  inquire,  from  what  springs  or  motives  the  false 
pretences  to  the  Spirit  generally  proceed.     I  have  before  hinted 
that  vainglory,  or  a  thirst  after /mt^,  is  often  the  moving  spring^ 
the  most  prevailing  motive.     But  to  go  a  little  deeper ;  edf-hve, 
of  some  kind  or  other,  is  the  general  foundation,  the  root  of  all. 
Many  and  various  are  the  illusions  of  self  lave ;  and  they  often 
prevail,  not  only  with  hypocrites,  and  men  of  double  hearts^  but 
even  with  toeU-meaning  persons  of  honest  minds,  but  of  weak  or 
distempered  heads.     Were  none  but  ill  designing  men  to  make 
false  pretences  to  the  Spirit,  the  temptation  would  be  but 
coarsely  laid,  and  would  be  less  apt  to  deceive.     The  fineness  of 
Satan's  policy  chiefly  Kes  in  making  use  even  of  pious,  honest, 
well-meanings  but  unwary  persons  to  work  with.     God  may  pity 
and  pardon  the  men  so  made  use  of  for  the  trial  of  others,  if 
their  ignorance  was  unconquerable  or  their  infirmities  unavoid- 
able :  if  they  were  naturally  half-witted,  or  half-distracted,  Grod 
may  make  them  merciful  allowances:  but  he  wiD  make  no 
allowances  for  persons  of  better  sense  or  stronger  faculties,  if 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  such  infatuated  instru- 
ments.    A  warm  zeal  for  religion  may  often  go  along  with  want 
of  knowledge  or  sound  discretion :  and  nothing  is  more  common, 
than  for  unthinking  men  to  misreckon  their  own  talents,  and  to 
take  false  measures  very  ignorantly  of  themselves.    Self-lave  is 
natural  to  all  men,  and  is  the  abiding  pulse  of  every  one's  heart ; 
which,  if  it  be  not  carefully  watched  and  guarded  will  sometimes 
grievously  impose  even  upon  wise  and  shrewd  men ;   but  much 
more  upon  the  careless  and  undisceming.  Who  does  not  wish  to 
be  one  of  the  favourites  of  heaven,  and  to  be  extraordinarily  illu- 
minated or  conducted  by  Qod's  Holy  Spirit  f  Let  but  a  fond  self- 
lover  dwell  often  and  long  upon  this  deluding  thought,  and  he 
will  be  apt  by  degrees,  especially  if  otherwise  full  of  conceit^  to 
fancy  himself  so  illuminated^  and  so  conducted^  as  he  desires  to  be : 
and  then  every  tcarm  saliy  of  imagination,  or  every  wnusual  emo- 
tion in  his  breast,  (coming  perhaps  from  the  tempter^  or  from  his 
own  fond  dreams,)  will  immediately  be  construed  as  a  godly 
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feding,  and  an  infallible  mariof  some  Divine  impubty  some  eeeret 
contact  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  When  the  pleasing  delusion  is 
once  indulged  thus  far,  the  man  begins  presently  to  fancy  him- 
self a  kind  of  saint  upon  earth,  or  perhaps  an  apostle  :  or,  if  the 
distemper  runs  higher,  (as  we  have  known  several  instances^)  he 
may  conceive  himself  greater  than  any  prophet  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  or  apostle  of  the  New :  all  8elf-4llusion^  and  little  short  of 
downright  phrensy ! 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  persons  of  this  unhappy  com- 
plexion must  have  some  colours^  some  appearances,  whereby  to 
deceive  their  own  hearts.  The  colours  commonly  are  some  great 
corporal  mortifications  and  austerities^  long  watchings^  long^Su^* 
ings^  and  perhaps  immense  pains  taken  in  uneommanded  services, 
such  as  Ood  has  not  required  at  their  hands.  Their  submitting 
to  such  painful  services  they  look  upon  as  infalUUe  proofs  of  tKdr 
own  sincerity^  and  of  some  marvellous  grace  of  Grod :  wherein 
again  they  often  deceive  their  own  hearts,  and  are  not  awiife  of 
the  secret  workings  and  fond  delusions  of  their  own  self-love :  for, 
after  all,  there  is  not  half  so  much  self-denial  shewn  in  those 
voluntary  austeritiesy  accompanied  with  pride  and  osteniaiian,  as 
there  is  in  a  less  pretending  conduct,  squared  by  the  rule  of  GoeFs 
commandments. 

If  persons,  suppose  in  a  green  age,  by  the  practice  of  thooe 
austerities^  can  once  come  to  think  themselves  wiser  and  greaUr, 
and  every  way  more  considerable  as  teachers^  than  the  oldest  and 
wisest  and  best  studied  Divines;  iVhat  a  compendious  method  is 
thereby  laid  of  arriving  suddenly  to  deep  learning  without  study 
and  to  profound  wisdom  without  the  pain  of  thought !  And  who 
would  not  wish,  at  so  cheap  and  easy  a  rate,  and  in  so  short  a  time, 
to  come  at  the  top  of  their  profession !  especially  if  neither  their 
nalural  talents  nor  acquired  furniture  could  afford  them  any  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  ever  becoming  considerable  at  all  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  methods.     A  forward  ambition^  joined  with 
as  much  sloth  and  impatience,  may  easily  prompt  a  man  to  flat- 
ter himself  in  such  a  way  :  and  certainly  the  self-denial  which  he 
exercises  in  some  religious  austerities  is  not  worth  the  mention- 
ing, in  comparison  to  the  prodigious  self-indulgence  which,  upon 
the  whole,  is  manifestly  seen  in  it.     It  is  compounding  for  fame^ 
reputation,  and  authority,  by  a  few  short  voluntary  penances^ 
and  by  making  very  familiar  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood ;  at 
the  same  time  saving  all  the  weariness  of  the  flesh  felt  in  hard 
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stttdies,  all  the  irksome  labour  of  languages^  history,  and  critical 
inquiries^  which  are  ordinarily  requisite  to  form  ^i,  judicious  inter- 
preter  of  God's  word,  and  b,  faithful  guide  of  souls.  While  others 
are  content  to  wait  for  toisdofn  till  an  advanced  age^  and  to  go 
on,  the  mean  while,  in  the  slow  methods  of  labour  and  industry 
which  God  has  appointed ;  these  pretenders  to  the  Spirit  affect 
to  be  tcise  at  once,  and  wise  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  wise  by  in- 
spircUion,  Who  sees  not  that  laziness^  and  love  of  etMe^  and 
self 'flattery,  and  eagerness  for  an  early  preeminence^  may  naturally 
tempt  weak  men  to  such  self-delusions !  I  do  not  say  that  they 
themselves  are  commonly  aware  of  the  secret  springs  by  which 
they  are  so  moved,  not  being  used  to  cool  reflection  or  sober 
thought.  There  are  no  charms  more  delusive  than  the  charms 
of  self4ove ;  and  the  simpler  men  are,  the  less  do  they  perceive 
them,  and  the  more  liable  are  they  to  be  misled  by  them.  Even 
children  often  discover  a  great  deal  of  cunning  which  their  self 
love  teaches  them,  and  which  they  never  reflect  upon ;  neither 
do  they  so  much  as  perceive  by  what  springs  they  are  actuated ; 
though  a  judicious  stander-by  will  easily  look  through  it,  and  as 
easily  account  for  it :  such  may  be,  such  probably  is  the  case 
with  every  toeU-meaning  false  pretender  to  the  Spirit.  As  to 
subtle  and  designing  hypocrites^  I  meddle  not  with  their  case :  the 
finest  hypocrisy  may  soon  be  discovered,  and  so  is  the  less  apt  to 
deceive  much  or  long :  but  the  weU-meaning  pretenders  to  the 
Spirit,  who  through  a  secret  self  flattery^  and  a  cast  of  melan- 
choly, first  deceive  themselves,  are,  of  all  men,  the  best  fitted  to 
deceive  other  persons.  Their  artless  simplicity,  together  with 
their  hearty  and  affbetionate  professions,  are  very  apt  to  win  upon 
the  best  natured  and  best  disposed  Christians,  which  the  tempter 
knows  fuU  well ;  and  he  never  exercises  a  deeper  policy,  or  gains 
a  greater  triumph,  than  when  he  can  thus  decoy  some  of  the 
most  religious  of  God's  servants,  deluding  them  in  a  pious  way, 
and,  as  it  were,  foiling  them  with  their  own  weapons.  But  let 
every  considerate  Christian,  in  such  cases,  call  to  mind  the  good 
advice  of  the  text ;  first,  to  try  and  examine  the  spirits  pretended, 
whether  they  are  of  God.  We  are  not  commanded  to  examine, 
whether  the  pretenders  are  sincere  men  or  hypocrites :  that  may 
often  be  doubtful,  and  it  may  be  hard  to  pass  any  certain  judg- 
ment upon  the  case :  besides  that  it  does  not  so  much  concern 
us.  For  ourfauU  will  not  be  the  less,  whether  we  are  misled  by 
a  designing  hypocrite,  or  a  hlind  zealot,  or  a  raviiy  enthusiast. 
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Care  miut  be  taken  not  to  be  mided  by  any ;  neither  by  tlie 
eumminji  cra/Hmen  of  one,  nor  by  the  nmpleueu  of  another,  nor  by 
the  jmhImw  of  a  thinL  But  we  mnst  try  and  examine  the  pre^ 
Umee$  of  each,  and  gnard  eqnaDy  against  alL  I  prooeed  there- 
fore to  my  second  head  of  discourse,  namely, 

II. 

To  consider  by  what  mte  or  markB  any  pretences  of  that  kind 
may  be  triedj  and  detected  to  be  false  and  vain. 

1 .  BoatUng  and  cetentatiom  are  a  flat  ctmtradictUm  to  the  ^reary 
euppoeal  €S  the  ordinarf  graces  boasted  of;  because  kmmiliij^  and 
modeety  are  the  very  chief  graces  upon  which  all  the  rest  hang. 
If  a  man  thinks  himsdf  endowed  with  the  grtxees  of  the  Spirit^  let 
him  shew  it  in  his  meek  department  and  by  his  good  woria:  but 
let  him  not  trumpet  the  fame  of  it  through  the  world,  lest  his  wry 
doing  it  should  be  taken  for  a  demonstration  that  he  has  not  the 
Spirit  of  Grod;  but  that  some  spirit  of  delusion  has  crept  in,  in 
his  stead.     For  as  a  man,  by  boasting  of  his  good  breeding^  does, 
in  that  very  act  or  instance^  prove  himself  iU  bred;   and,  in 
boasting  of  his  wisdom^  shews  his  toant  of  it ;  so  a  man,  who  pre- 
sumes  to  booMt  of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  betrays  his  uxMnt  of  grace 
in  that  very  instance.     Our  blessed  Lord  rebuked  the  Phariaees 
for  sounding  a  trumpet  before  them  in  the  synagogues  and  in  die 
streets,  that  they  might  have  ''  glory  of  men,'"  when  they  did 
their  alms^ :  but  what  would  he  have  said  to  men«  who  should 
be  noising  it  abroad^  how  full  they  are,  not  of  one  virtue  only,  but 
of  all  virtues  and  of  all  graces  f  For  that  must  be  meant  by  being 
fuU  of  the  Spirit^  if  it  means  any  thing.     This  way  of  sounding 
the  trumpet  before  them,  to  draw  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the 
world  after  them,  (without  miracles  to  prove  their  misdon,)  is 
much  more  indecent  and  immodest,  than  what  the  Pharisees 
did ;  besides  the  additional  profaneness  of  making  a  very  irreve- 
rent use  of  the  tremendous  name  of  Qod's  Holy  Spirit,     To  be 
short,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a  religion  so  noisy^  so 
pompouSy  so  theatrical,  as  what  I  have  mentioned,  is  very  little 
akin  to  the  humble,  and  modest,  and  unpretending  religion  of 
Christ. 

a.  Another  sure  mark  of  a,  false  ^rit  is  disobedience  to  rule  and 
order,  contempt  of  lawful  authority,  and  especially  any  intruding 
into  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  or  the  attempting  to  draw  off 

»  Matt.  vi.  3. 
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the  people  of  God  from  that  regular  and  standing  ministry  which 
God  has  ordained,  to  follow  teachers  set  up  by  their  own 
authority^  that  is,  by  no  authority  at  all.  Such  irregular  prac- 
tices come  not  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  €h>d  is  not  the  author  of 
"  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints  b/' 
St.  Peter's  rule  is ;  •'  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
"  man**  (that  is,  tawful  ordinance)  ''for  the  Lord^'s  sake^/' 
Indeed  the  Apostles  had  special  commission  from  God  to  oppose 
human  ordinances^  and  to  disturb  the  religions  then  prevailing, 
which  were  false  religions :  but  they  had  the  power  of  toorking 
miracles,  which  were  their  credentials  to  authorize  them  in  it, 
and  their  heavenly  warrants  for  what  they  did :  otherwise  their 
methods  of  proceeding  would  have  been  both  unwarranted  and 
vain. 

When  our  pious  Reformers,  about  aco  years  ago,  went  about 
the  restoring  religion  to  its  ancient  purity,  they  did  it  in  a  regu- 
lar and  orderly  way,  under  the  direction  and  c(mntenance  of  the 
ruling  powers^  and  with  a  due  regard  to  such  a  regular  ministry 
as  Christ  had  appointed  in  his  Church.  Those  excellent  men 
were  indeed  full  of  the  Spirit,  which  appeared  in  their  u}ise 
counsels  and  exemplary  conduct,  and  was  visible,  in  a  manner,  to 
all  good  men ;  unless  we  may  except  themselves,  whose  great 
humility  and  modesty  would  scarce  permit  them  to  see  those 
shining  graces  of  their  own,  which  could  not  be  hid  from  the 
observing  world.  Under  such  a  regular  and  authorized  ministry, 
so  justly  settled,  our  Church  (God  be  thanked)  had  subsisted  and 
flourished,  and  does  to  this  day :  and  they  who  any  way  presume 
to  disturb  that  comely  order,  or  to  throw  any  contempt  upon  it, 
only  to  draw  disciples  to  themselves,  cannot  be  led  by  the  Spirit  in 
su<A  attempts ;  except  it  be  a  spirit  of  delusion^  altogether  oppo- 
site to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

What,  though  they  pretend  to  be  ministers  of  righteousness,  and 
affect  to  outvie  others  in  some  strictnesses  of  their  own,  (loose  all 
the  while  in  the  main  things,  which  are  of  the  last  importance  to 
peace,  order,  and  unity,)  is  there  any  thing  strange  in  such  con- 
duct !  There  were  Christian  teachers  in  the  first  age,  who  vied 
even  with  St.  Paul,  and  affected  to  set  up  a  stricter  and  purer 
religion  than  he  could  pretend  to,  in  order  to  bring  him  under 
contempt.    But  what  said  he  of  them,  writing  by  the  Spirit  of 

^  1  Cor.  xiv.  33.  «  I  Pet.  ii.  13. 
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Ood  ?  He  said  thus :  '^  Such  are  false  apostles,  deoeitfiil  workers 
''  ti*ansfonning  themselves  iiito  the  apostles  of  Christ.  And  no 
'*  marvel ;  for  Satan  himself  is  [sometimes]  transformed  into  an 
'^  angel  of  light.  Therefore  it  is  no  great  thing  if  his  [Satan  s] 
'*  ministers  also  be  transformed  as  the  ministers  of  righieous- 
'*  ness ;  whose  end  shall  be  according  to  their  works  <^."  What 
avail  magnificent  words  and  smooth  speeches  I  Perhaps  some 
faiae  pretenders  may  labour  earnestly  to  convert  men  from  glut- 
tony and  dnmkenness,  from  cursing  and  swearing^  from  fwrni- 
cation  and  aduUery,  or  the  like.  Well :  what  is  there  of  this 
kind  which  is  not  done  by  the  regular  ministry^  ajid  done  also  in 
a  more  regular  and  much  more  edifying  way  I  But  if,  while  snefa 
pretenders  endeavour  to  draw  men  off  from  some  vices^  they  l€a4l 
them  into  others  as  body  or  worse,  namely  mto  faction  and  sekim, 
into  sidings  and  parties,  into  a  contempt  of  rule^  order,  and 
authority^  and  into  a  secession  from  their  proper  pastors^  their 
much  moTd  Inounng  and  more  faithful  guides,  (besides  turning 
the  minds  of  the  people  off  unto  fables  and  reveries,  instead  of 
wholesome  truths,  and  encouraging  them  in  the  wantonness  of 
itching  ears ;)  I  say,  if  saeh  pretenders  behave  in  this  toay^  it  will 
be  manifest  to  all  men  who  have  their  senses  exercised,  that  they 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  God  to  direct  them  in  what  they  do. 

3.  Another  sure  mark  of  a  false  spirit  is  the  laying  daim 
deceitful  rules  or  tokens  whereby  to  judge  whether  or  when  a  nuin 
has  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  have  been  many/ both  in  former 
and  later  times,  who  have  laid  great  stress  upon  I  know  not 
what  sensible  emotions^  or  violent  impulses^  coming  upon  them  st 
times,  which  they  boldly  and  rashly  impute  to  the  Holy  J^rit; 
presuming  ahso  to  date  their  conversion^  or  new  birth^  (as  they 
call  it,)  from  such  fanciful  impressions.  There  is  not  one 
syllable  in  sacred  Writ  to  countenance  the  notion  of  such  im- 
pulses: it  is  all  mere  fiction,  invention,  presumption,  and  exceed- 
ing dangerous  in  its  issue  or  tendency.  For  by  that  blind  rukf 
a  man  may  very  easily  mistake  the  suggestions  of  Satan  for  Dicins 
impulses :  therefore,  if  they  do  indeed  feel  any  emotions  extraor- 
dinary^ the  first  and  most  important  inquiry  is,  whether  thof^ 
emotions  are  not  really  Satan's  illusions,  rather  than  Divine  im- 
pressions ;  or  whether  they  are  not  rather  marks  of  ftossession 
than  of  in^irationf  Confidence  is  no  argument  in  a  dark  affair: 

d  2  Cor.  xi.  13, 14, 15. 
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but  it  is  the  grand  deoeiver^s  artifice  to  hoodvfink  forward  mm 
in  a  blind  presumption,  and  to  blow  them  up  into  an  assurance 
beyond  their  evidence. 

There  is  but  one  certain  rule  whereby  to  know  when  we  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  /  and  that  is  the  nde  of  God's  commandments. 
When  we  so  think,  and  so  do,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  has  directed 
in  God's  holy  word,  then,  and  then  only,  are  we  sure  that  we  are 
led  by  the  Spirit^  or  bom  of  the  Spirit.     St.  John  has  said  all  in 
a  very  few  words ;  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit 
"*  sin  e  C  that  is,  doth  not  aUow  himself  in  any  knoton  sinful 
practices.     There  is  the  wark^  and  the  only  true  mark  of  regene- 
ration,  and  of  the  spiritual  life.    Let  every  man  examine  himself 
by  this  nde :  and  when  they  can,  upon  sure  grounds,  speak  peace 
to  their  own  consciences,  then  let  them  attribute  the  glory  of  it 
to  God's  Holy  Spirit^  for  that  is  right :  but  let  them  not  blaze  it 
out  to  the  world,  however  certain  they  are  of  it :  for  that  will  be 
seeking  honour  of  men,  and  endeavouring  to  share  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  that  glory  which  belongs  to  him  only ;  and  it  will  be 
forfeiting  the  favour  of  that  very  Spirit  whereof  they  so  proudly 
boast.     The  Spirit  has  not  given  us  leave  to  boast  of  his  favours 
for  our  own  glory  or  fame ;  much  less  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
preeminence,  or  to  make  others  look  less  in  comparison.     Such 
affectation  of  preeminence  cometh  not  from  above,  but  is  a  sad 
token,  yea,  and  Sk  fatal  symptom^  of  an  earthly  and  a  sensual  spirit, 
I  am  aware,  that  the  false  pretenders  to  the  S^rit  have  often 
laid  hold  on  that  text  of  St.  John,  warping  it  unnaturally,  so  as 
to  draw  it  to  favour  their  ovrnfond  delusions.  They  first  take  for 
granted  that  they  are  bom  of  God^  (which  is  their  fond  presump- 
tion,) and  then  they  conclude  that  they  are  toithfrnt  sin.     I'his  is 
vilely  perverting  and  abusing  the  text :  for  they  ought  frst  to 
know  that  their  ways  are  right,  and  then  to  draw  their  conclusion ; 
and  not  vainly  to  presume  first  that  they  have  the  Spirit^  and 
then  from  thence  to  ocmclude  that  their  toays  are  right.     But  such 
has  often  been  the  self-delusive  method  of  vain  pretenders :  and 
they  have  sometimes  carried  it  so  far  as  to  argue,  that  since 
they  are  saints^  and  bom  of  God^  (that  is,  in  their  own  fond 
imagination,)  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  sin ;  but  let  them  do  what 
they  please,  the  Spirit  is  to  warrant  and  sanctify  all ;  for  God 
sees  no  sin  in  his  saints.     This  is  turning  the  tables  much  in  the 

«  I  John  iii.  9.  v.  18. 
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same  way  as  the  Romanists  have  often  done  with  respect  to 
their  pretended  infaUibiUty,  Give  them  a  thousand  plain  prooL 
that  they  have  erred,  and  do  err ;  and  they  will  answer  all  bj 
telling  you,  that  they  cannoi  err.  In  like  manner,  teD  some 
false  pretenders  to  the  l^nrit  that  they  are  ffuilty  of  sadk  and 
such  manifest  iniquities,  and  prove  it  upon  them  by  plain  evidenm 
of  fact,  they  will  persist  in  it  that  they  cannd  sin,  becaase 
(whioh  is  their  vanity)  they  are,  in  their  own  conceit,  6ar%  of 
God^  and  led  hy  the  Spirit.  How  dangerous  a  principle  this  i^ 
how  productive  of  all  ungodliness,  and  of  the  most  shocldiig  im- 
pieties, was  too  sadly  seen  in  the  last  eenturyy  and  stands  upon 
record  in  the  histories  of  those  distracted  times.  Bat  enough 
hath  been  said  of  the  rules  or  marks  whereby  to  try  and  detect 
every  false  pretender  to  the  Spirit. 

III. 

And  now,  for  an  application  of  the  whole,  give  me  leave  briefly 
to  suggest,  how  much  it  concerns  us  to  be  upon  our  guard  in 
such  cases. 

Beligion,  like  all  other  weighty  concernments^  is  best  carried 
on  in  the  calm,  regular,  and  sedate  way;  and  therefore  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  old  and  well  tried  methods, 
rather  than  to  change  them  for  new  devices,  which  wiU  never 
answer.     If  sinners  will  not  listen  to  the  Spirit  of  God  speaking 
by  the  scriptures^  and  by  a  regular  ministry,  they  will  not  list«i 
to  the  same  Spirit  supposed  (but  vainly  supposed)  to  speak  in 
the  undigested^  incoherent^  extemporary  eflusions  of  raw  teachers. 
It  is  easy  for  warm  zealots  of  distempered  minds  to  throw  reflec- 
tions upon  the  wiser  and  moi-e  considerate  guides,  who  come  not 
up  to  their  degrees  of  unnatural  heat  and  ferment :  but  a  small 
knowledge  of  mankind  will  suffice  to  shew,  that  they  who  will 
not  be  converted  by  the  cool,  calm,  rational  methods,  will  never 
be  wrought  upon,  as  to  any  good  and  lasting  efiect}  by  eagerness 
and  passion.     If  sinners,  wedded  to  their  darling  vices,  will  not 
be  regularly  reasoned  into  a  change  of  life,  we  must  not  become 
as  nuul  in  one  way  as  they  are  in  another,  in  hopes  to  recover 
them  to  their  senses :  for  that,  instead  of  reclaiming,  would  but 
harden  them  so  much  the  more.     The  world  indeed,  generally, 
is  bad  enough,  always  was,  and  always  will  be;  but  still  we 
must  not  take  upon  us  to  use  any  ajffeded  and  unjustifable 
methods  in  order  to  mend  it :  which  in  reahty  would  not  mend 
it,  but  make  it  worse.     We  must  bring  men  to  God  in  Chd*s 
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oton  wat/y  if  we  hope  to  compass  it  at  all.  The  making  use  of 
toranff  means  for  the  sake  of  a  good  end  is  nothing  else  but  doing 
evii  that  good  may  come ;  which  is  a  dangerous  and  detestable 
practiced  I  say  then^  that  when  the  ministers  of  Christ  have 
done  all  that  is  prudent  and  proper,  and  the  effect  does  not 
answer,  they  must  not  run  wild  lengths  in  order  to  gain  their 
point  :  for  Grod  will  say  to  such  persons,  if  you  could  not  prevail 
by  methods  of  my  appointment^  how  could  you  hope  to  do  it  hy 
weak  devices  of  your  own  f  You  have  run  wide  and  far  to  make 
proselytes:  but  who  sent  you!  or  who  required  it  at  your 
hands !  There  is  as  much  mischief  in  overdoing  as  in  under- 
doing :  both  are  equally  transgressions  of  the  Divine  laws,  and 
deviations  from  the  rule  of  right.  Are  they  eager  and  impatient 
to  bring  sinners  to  a  sober  life!  It  is  well  they  are,  and  we 
commend  them  for  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  of  still  greater 
importance  to  them,  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  the  first 
place,  which  is,  to  rest  content  with  God's  appointed  methods  of 
reforming  the  world,  and  to  proceed  no  further  than  he  has 
given  leave ;  to  make  use  of  sound  judgment  and  discretion  in  an 
affair  of  that  high  concernment ;  and  to  submit  to  stop  where 
God  requires  it,  as  well  as  to  run  on  where  he  has  sent :  other- 
wise religion  will  not  be  promoted,  but  greatly  obstructed  and 
exposed ;  and  the  world  will  not  be  made  wiser  or  better,  but 
ten  times  wilder  than  before. 

These  things  I  have  here  laid  before  you  in  as  plain  words, 
and  in  as  strong  a  light,  as  I  could. 

May  that  Divine  Spirit,  whereof  I  have  been  speaking,  dwell 
richly  in  us,  in  all  wisdom,  and  in  all  virtues  and  graces  ;  parti- 
cularly in  soundness  of  mind^  and  in  humility  of  hearty  and  in 
purity  of  life  and  manners.  Such  are  the  fruits,  such  the  marks 
of  the  Spirit* s  presence  with  us,  and  of  his  love  towards  us : 
which,  that  we  may  evermore  plentifully  enjoy,  here  and  here- 
after, God  of  his  mercy  grant,  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

'  Rom.  iii.  8. 
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Wherefore  I  say  unto  you^  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemj^  shall 
be  forgiven  unto  men :  but  the  blaspliemy  ayainst  the  Holy  Ghoei 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men. 

And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man^  it  shaU  be 
forgiven  him:  hut  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghosts  it 
shall  not  be  forgiven  him^  neither  in  this  worlds  neither  in  tie 
world  to  come. 

JL  HESE  words  will  lead  me  to  treat  of  the  blasphemy  againsi 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  matter  which  has  been  much  talked  of^  and 
not  always  rightly  understood:  for  which  reason  I  the  rather 
choose  to  discourse  upon  it. 

It  will  be  convenient,  in  the  first  place^  to  observe  how,  and 
upon  what  occasion^  the  words  of  the  text  were  brought  in.  We 
have  an  account  in  this  chapter  of  our  Lord^s  healing  a  blind 
and  dumb  man  who  had  been  possessed  by  a  devil.  The  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  who  came  from  Jerusalem^  and  observed  what 
was  done^  very  maliciously  attributed  that  great  miracle,  which 
our  Lord  had  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Devil.  "  This  fellow,^  said  they,  (speaking  in  contempt 
of  him,)  "  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince 
"  of  the  devils*.'*''     Our  blessed  Lord,  well  knowing  the  spite  and 

*  Matt.  xii.  24. 
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venom  of  that  execrable  calumny,  takes  them  up  roundly  for  it ; 
first  confuting  their  cavils,  and  next  rebuking  their  insolence,  in 
very  plain  and  strong  terms.    He  puts  them  in  mind  how  absurd 
and  contradictory  to  common  sense  it  must  be^  to  imagine  that 
the  devils  should  be  no  wiser  than  to  differ  and  disagree  among 
themselves,  in  a  matter  relating  to  their  common  interest,  which 
would  be  destroying  their  own  kingdom.    *'  If  Satan  cast  out 
**  Satan — ^how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand  ^T    After  this,  he 
retorts  their  own  calumny  upon  them,  in  order  to  manifest  their 
grievous  partiality  and  self-condemnation.     "  If  I  by  Beelzebub 
f^  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children^'  (your  own  friends, 
the  exorcists)  '^  cast  them  out^  T    If  they  cast  out  devils  by  the 
help  of  God,  calling  on  the  God  of  Abraham ;    why  am  I,  who 
do  the  same  things,  and  greater,  in  the  name  of  the  same  God, 
charged  with  doing  them  by  the  help  of  the  demlf    He  goes  on 
to  a  third  consideration,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  his  doctrine^ 
and  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  and  conduct,  as  being 
directly  opposite  to  the  deviPs  interests,  and  plainly  shewing 
that  he  was  so  far  from  being  a  confederate  with  Beelzebub, 
that  he  was  his  most  avowed  and  formidable  enemy ;   binding 
that  strong  prince  in  chains,  rifling  his  house,  and  spoiling  his 
goods.     These  things  being  plain  and  undeniable,  what  unac- 
countable malice  must  it  be  in  the  Pharisees,  and  how  grievous 
their  sin,  to  impute  the  miracles  wrought  by  a  divine  potoer  to 
the  prince  of  the  devils  !    Our  blessed  Lord  therefore  closes  his 
reply  with  this  smart  and  tremendous  rebuke :  "  Wherefore  I 
"  say  unto  you,  that  all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
''  forgiven  unto  men :    but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
'^  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven — ^neither  in  this  world,  neither  in 
"  the  world  to  come." 

The  phrases  and  idioms  of  speech  (here  made  use  of)  may  re- 
quire some  explanation,  before  we  come  to  the  matter  contained 
in  them.  ^^  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven." 
The  words  are  not  to  be  taken  absolutely^  as  if  all  kinds  of 
slanders  and  calumnies  should  be  forgiven ;  (for  many,  without 
question,  while  unrepented  of,  never  will  be  forgiven ;)  but  they 
are  to  be  understood  comparatively,  as  amounting  to  this ;  that 
all  other  unrighteous  blaming  or  censuring,  either  of  things  or 
of  persons,  shall  sooner  and  more  easily  be  forgiven,  than  the 

»>  Vcr.  26.  «  Matt.  xii.  27. 
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blaming  and  slandering  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod,  that  is,  Goc{ 
himself.  To  revile  anpds  or  men  is  tolerable  and  pardonaUe  in 
comparison :  but  to  strike  higher  still,  and  to  revile  eTen  G^ 
himself,  is  an  unpardonable  impiety.  "  Whosoever  speaketh  a 
^^  word  against  the  Son  of  man,^  (against  GhriBt  considered 
merely  as  a  man,)  calling  him,  for  instance,  a  ehceiver^  a  ghUi&m, 
a  wine-UhbeTy  and  the  like ;  that,  though  a  grievous  dn  in  itaelf, 
yet  being  slight  in  comparison,  may  the  more  easilj  he/orgmtk: 
*'  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  aliall  not 
^'  be"  so  easily  *'  forgiven^  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  woiid 
"  to  come/'     In  discoursing  further,  my  design  is, 

I.  To  examine  what  the  sin  or  blasphemy  against  the  Hoig  Ghost 
means,  and  wherein  precisely  it  consists :  where,  by  the  way,  I 
shall  take  notice  also  of  some  erroneous  accounts  of  it. 

II.  I  shall  consider  the  heinous  nature  and  aggravations  of  it, 
together  with  the  penalty  attending  it,  or  consequent  upon  it. 

III.  I  shall  inquire  whether  any  sins  committed  at  iJkis  day 
are  the  same  thing  with  it,  or  which  come  the  nearest  to  it. 

I. 

I  am  to  examine  what  the  sin  or  bkuphemy  against  ike  Sdy 
Ghost  means,  and  wherein  precisely  it  consists. 

I  said  sin  or  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  some 
call  it  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  scripture    itself 
never  calls  it  any  thing  else  but  blasphemy ;  which  is  worth  the 
observing.     For  from  thence  we  may  be  assured,  that  this  sb 
(whatever  it  be)  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sins  qftpeech, 
among  the  offences  of  the  tongue.     All  the  sins  which  men  com- 
mit are  reducible  to  three  heads,  as  being  either  in  thought,  in 
word,  or  in  deed:  now  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
can  properly  be  referred  to  the  second  only  of  the  three  now 
mentioned ;  it  lies  in  words,  is  committed  by  speaking,  and  par- 
ticularly by  evil  speaking ;  by  reviling  and  defaming  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.      In  the  text  it  is  called  ^'  speaking  against  the 
*^  Holy  Ghost/'     And  by  St.  Mark  it  appears  that  the  sin  con- 
sisted in  something  which  the  Pharisees  said:  for  it  is  there 
remarked  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  guilt   they  were 
chargeable  with,  that  they  said  of  Jesus^  that   ^^  he  hath  an 
*'  unclean   spirit ^.'''      And   it  is  further  observable,  that  our 
blessed  Lord,  in  the  close  of  his  discourse  upon  that  occasion, 

d  Mark  in.  30. 
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pronounceB  thus :  "  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they 
'^  shall  give  aocount  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment  ^"  Idle 
TJDords  here  mean  malicious  or  impious  expressions ;  alluding  still 
to  the  main  suhject  of  his  discourse,  the  spiteful  and  opprobrious 
tDords  which  the  Pharisees  had  impiously  thrown  out  against  the 
Spirit  of  God.  To  be  short  then,  the  sin  or  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  belying ^  slandering^  or  reviling  the  Divine 
Spirit  by  which  our  Lord  wrought  his  miracles,  ascribing  them 
to  the  devil. 

There  may  be  and  there  have  been  several  offences  committed 
against  the  Holy  Ghost^  which  yet  do  not  amount  to  the  blas- 
phemy against  him  specified  in  the  text.     There  is  such  a  thing 
as  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit^,  and  quenching  the  Spirits^  when  men 
refuse  to  hearken  to  his  counsels,  to  follow  his  motions,  or  to 
obey  his  calls :  but  this  is  not  blaspheming  him.     There  is  also 
what  St.  Stephen  calls  resisting  the  Holy  Ghost\  which  is  oppos- 
ing him  with  an  high  hand,  and  rebeUing  against  him,  and  is  a 
very  heinous  sin;  and  yet  neither  is  that  the  same  with  blas- 
pheming and  slandering  him,  which  is  what  those  Pharisees  were 
guilty  of.     Ananias  and  Sapphira  grievously  affronted  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  telling  him  a  lie,  either  presuming  upon  his  ignorance  as 
not  knowing  it,  or  upon  his  patience  as  if  he  should  have  con- 
nived at  it :  but  yet  that  was  not  so  bad  as  what  the  Pharisees 
did  in  ascribing  his  tcorks  to  the  devil.     The  malicious  telling  a 
lie  o/'him,  to  defame  and  slander  him,  was  a  more  heinous  offence 
than  the  tilling  a  lie  to  him,  under  a  weak  and  foolish  persuasion. 
There  is  also  another  way  of  affronting  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  vUi* 
fying  his  operations ;  which  yet  comes  not  up  to  the  sin  of  the 
text.    Upon  the  day  of  Pentecost ^  when  the  disciples,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  began  to  "  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit 
"  gave  them  utterance,"  there  were  some  standing  by,  who 
mocking  said,  "  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine*,''  vilifying  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  as  the  effects  of  drunkenness :  but  the 
men  who  siud  it,  said  it  perhaps  tcantonly  or  ignorantly,  rather 
than  spitefully  or  maliciously.    They  might  not  know  that  the 
disciples  really  spake  with  other  tongues ;  but  being  unacquainted 
themselves  with  the  languages  then  spoken,  they  took  them  all 
to  be  jargon,  such  as  men  might  utter  under  some  disorder  of 
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mind,  occasioned  either  by  wine  or  by  phrensy:  and  ao  they 
accounted  (as  they  thought)  for  the  thing  in  a  natural  way,  not 
suspecting  any  thing  supernatural  in  it.  But  the  Pharisees  who 
are  charged  with  being  guilty  of  bbupheming  the  Sofy  Gimi^ 
they  very  well  knew  that  what  they  had  seen  done  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  a  natural  tcay;  and  yet  such  was  their  ipleat 
and  rape  against  the  Oospel,  that  they  chose  rather  to  impute 
the  miracles  of  our  Lord  to  the  deml^  than  to  acknowledge  the 
Divine  hand^  which  was  so  visible  in  them,  that  they  themadv^ 
could  not  but  see  it,  had  they  been  at  all  disposed  to  it. 

I  may  here  also  mention  Simon  Magus,  as  a  person  who  veir 
highly  affronted  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  he  offered  money  for  the 
purchasing  his  miraculous  gifts.  But  neither  was  that  any  such 
direct  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  what  the  text  men- 
tions :  for  he  had  some  respect  and  veneration  for  the  miracles  he 
saw  wrought,  and  for  the  Author  of  them ;  and  vras  very  &r 
from  imputing  them  to  the  assistance  of  the  €hviL 

The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ohost  was  something  worse 
still  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  mentioned :  it  was  defaming  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  God  himself  under  the  execrable  name 
of  Beelzebub ;  it  was  reviling^  and  that  knowingly  and  desperaiely^ 
the  Divine  works,  as  diabolical  operations.  In  this^  as  I  conceive, 
and  in  this  precisely,  consisted  that  blasphemy  which  shall  never 
be  forgiven,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  owned,  that  many  wise  and  good  men, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  have  been  of  diflTerent  sentiments  in 
this  article. 

Some,  with  St.  Austin,  maintaining  that  all  sins  are  pardon-' 
able  upon  repentance,  have  resolved  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  unpardonable  sin,  inUyfnal  hardness  and  impeniiency  :  but 
final  impenitency  is  one  thing,  and  blasphemy  is  another:  and 
final  impenitency  is  an  error  in  a  man^s  whole  conduct;  whereas 
the  blasphemy  of  the  text  is  one  particular  crime,  and  conmiitted 
by  reviling  words,  as  observed  above.  So  thsi^nal  impenitency 
is  not  the  sin  here  signified  :  and  for  the  same  reasons  we  may 
conclude,  that  a  total  and  final  apostasy,  which  some  take  to  be 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  very  different  from  it,  though 
it  is  certainly  unpardonable,  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  than  the 
other. 

Some,  with  Origen  and  the  Novatians  of  old,  have  imagined 
that  sins  committed  a/ler  baptism  arc  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost: 
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but  there  is  the  same  objection,  besides  many  more,  against  this 
opinion,  as  against  the  two  former,  and  it  has  very  long  and  very 
deservedly  been  exploded  by  all  sober  Divines. 

Some  say,  that  every  malicious  resistiihg  or  opposing  the  Gospel 
truths^  when  sufficiently  propounded,  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost :  but  infidelity  is  one  thing,  and  blasphemy  another :  and 
the  sin  which  the  text  censures  consists  more  in  reviling  than  in 
resisting^  as  before  observed :  so  that  neither  is  this  account  at 
all  satisfactory. 

There  is  one  more  remaining  still,  which  has  been  esteemed  as 
highly  plausible,  and  which  has  met  with  several  very  con- 
siderable abettors.  It  is,  that  the  holding  out  obstinately  against 
the  last  dispensation^  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit^  commencing 
after  Christ's  ascension^  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  who  maintain  this  opinion  are  obliged  also  to  maintain, 
that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  attributed  our  Lord's  mi- 
racles to  the  devil,  were  not  then  and  therein  guilty  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  They  plead,  that  those  blaspheming  Pha- 
risees were  not  yet  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon  offered  to 
as  many  as  would  repent  and  believe;  but  that  our  Lord  himself 
prayed  for  their  forgiveness  upon  the  cross,  which  shews  that  they 
were  yet  capable  of  pardon.  They  further  add,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet  given  till  our  Lord  ascended,  and  therefore  could  not, 
properly  speaking,  be  blasphemed  before  that  time :  and  that  the 
blaspheming  and  resisting  him  then,  being  holding  out  against 
the  very  greatest  miracles,  the  strongest  proofs,  and  the  last 
remedies,  this  of  course  must  be  the  most  sinful  and  provoking 
obstinacy  that  could  be,  and  on  that  account  is  pronounced 
unpardonidfle. 

These  reasons  are  specious :  but  then  here  is  no  account  given 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  neither  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
nor  in  any  of  the  Epistles,  is  there  a  word  said  by  way  of  re- 
proof, or  of  caution  against  blaspheming  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that 
it  should  never  have  been  mentioned  but  by  our  Lord  himself  at  a 
time  when  nobody  was  capable  of  committing  it :  and  yet,  by  all 
the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  discourse  at  that  time,  one 
would  be  very  apt  to  conclude,  that  those  blaspheming  Pharisees 
were  then  verily  guilty  of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Nay,  it  seems  further,  that  St.  Mark's  comment  upon  the  case 
may  be  alone  sufficient  to  decide  the  doubt.  For  after  reciting 
our  Lord's  dreadful  sentence  against  such  as  should  blaspheme 
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against  the  Holy  Ohoti,  he  immediately  adds,  ^  because  they  sod, 
"  He  hath  an  unclean  epirit^^."  What  is  this  but  declaring  in  m 
many  words^  that  the  reviUng  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  an  vmdean  ^pM, 
was  the  bkuphemy  our  Lord  spake  of,  and  was  then  oommitteihi 
those  blaspheming  Pharisees. 

As  to  what  is  objected,  that  those  very  Pharisees  were  jet 
capable  of  pardon^  because  our  Lord  upon  the  cross  prayed  for 
their  forgiveness ;  it  may  as  reasonably  be  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  those  also  who  rejected  the  la^t  dispensation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  were  capable  of  pardon ;  for  St.  Stephen  prayed  for 
^e  forgiveness  of  those  who  stoned  him,  though  he  had  before 
told  them,  that  they  had  "resisted  the  Holy  Ghost».''  This 
objection  therefore  returns  upon  the  objectors,  and  equally  aflects 
either  their  interpretation  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  or 
ours.  Besides,  the  objection  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  absolutely  unpardonable,  whieb 
indeed  the  text  does  seem  to  say :  but  yet  good  critics  have  ob- 
served, that  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  the  words  may,  or 
rather  must,  bear  a  softer  construction;  importing  only,  that 
of  all  kinds  of  slander  and  calumny,  slandering  the  Holy  Ghott  is 
most  daring  and  impious;  and  that  any  other  calumnies  fnll 
sooner  meet  with  pardon  than  that  will.  But  supposing  the  sin  to 
be  absolutely  unpardonable,  then  it  must  be  said,  that  our  Lord's 
praying  for  the  forgivefiess  of  his  enemies  upon  the  cross  is  to  be 
understood  only  of  his  praying  for  the  Jeios  in  general^  and  not 
of  his  praying  for  those  persons  in  particular  who  had  been  gy^ 
of  the  unpardonable  sin. 

As  to  the  other  objection,  that  the  Holy  Ohost  could  not  be 
blasphemed  at  that  time,  because  he  was  not  yet  given;  it  is  of 
very  little  weight.  Our  blessed  Lord  most  undoubtedly  had  the 
Holy  Spirit  alioays  residing  in  him  without  limitation  or  mesr 
sure  I" :  and  he  himself  professes,  that  it  was  ^*  by  the  Spirit  of 
^^  God*"  that  he  cast  out  devils^ :  so  that  the  blaspheming  ihst 
Divine  power  by  which  he  wrought  his  miracles  was  plainly 
blaspheming  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  true,  that  the  Holy  Ghst 
teas  not  yet  given  in  full  measure  to  our  Lord'^s  disciples,  but  to 
our  Lord  himself  he  most  certainly  was ;  and  therefore  the 
objection,  in  this  case,  is  slight,  and  comes  not  up  to  the  point. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I  conclude  as  before,  that  the  bla^hemy 

^  Mark  iii.  30.         *  Acts  vii.  51.         ™  John  iii.  34.         "  Matt.  zii.  28. 
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against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  imputing  our  Lord'^s  mirades  to  the 
devil;  and  that  thai  dreadful  sin  was  committed  by  those  very 
men  who  so  reviled,  slandered,  and  traduced  that  Divine  potoer 
by  which  he  wrought  them. 

II. 
The  heinousness  of  that  sin^  which  was  the  second  particular  I  pro- 
posed to  go  upon^  may  be  competently  understood  from  what  hath 
been  already  said,  and  will  not  need  many  words  more. 

It  was  a  most  wicked  and  impudent  lie  and  slander  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  was  flying,  as  it  were,  iu  the  face  of  God.     One 
would  think^  when  God  himself  interposes,  giving  the  Divine 
signal  in  plain  uncontested  miracles,  that  it  might  become  all 
men  to  be  mute,  and  to  lay  aside  their  otherwise  unconquerable 
rancour  and  prejudice :  but  the  Pharisees  were  so  resolute,  and 
so  outrageous  in  reviling  every  thing  that  gave  any  countenance 
to  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  that  they  would  not  spare  even  God 
himself,  but  called  him  Beelzebub^  spitefully  defaming  his  most 
Divine  works,  as  being  nothing  else  but  diabolical  impostures. 
They  saw  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  were  very 
sensible  that  they  were  real  and  trt^  miracles :  they  knew  also 
that  they  were  wrought  in  direct  opposition  to  the  devil  and  his 
kingdom,  having  all  the  fair  appearances  possible  of  being  divine  : 
nor  would  th^  have  scrupled  to  have  received  them  as  divine^ 
had  they  been  wrought  by  any  one  else,  excepting  Christ  or  his 
disciples :  but  such  was  their  envenomed  hatred  and  inveteracy 
against  him  and  his,  that,  at  all  adventures,  contrary  to  all  can- 
dour or  equity,  and  in  eontradiction  to  reason  and  common 
sense,  they  resolved  to  say  however,  scarce  to  believe^  (for  they 
hardly  could  be  so  stupid,)  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil; 
and  that  all  his  mighty  works,  which  he  wrought  in  the  name  of 
Ood,  were  the  works  only  of  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  insolent  slander  or  a  more  provoking 
outrage  against  the  Divine  Majesty  than  this  was.     All  other 
calumnies,  against  men  or  against  angelsy  come  short  of  this ;  for 
it  was  calumniating  Ood  himself,   the  tremendous  and  most 
adorable  Deity ;  and  was  done  very  moKciously  and  designedly, 
to  hinder  and  obstruct,  as  much  as  possible,  the  first  planting  of 
the  Gospel,  to  the  universal  hurt  and  detriment  of  mankind :  in 
a  word,  it  was  sacrificing  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  and  both 
the  present  and  future  happiness  of  men,  to  their  own  private 
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humours  and  party  pasenons ;  being  resolved  to  take  np  with  any 
wretched  cavil,  any  improbable  and  self-oontradietory  lies  and 
slanders  against  Gk>d,  rather  than  permit  the  honest  and  wcB- 
meaning  people  to  believe  in  Christ  Jesus,  upon  the  brightest; 
evidence  of  his  miracles. 

Such  was  the  heinous  nature  and  the  transcendent  yviU  of 
hlaspheming  against  the  Holy  Ghosi^  in  that  instance :  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  our  blessed  Lord  took  so  particulsur  care, 
first,  to  confute  the  calumny^  and  next,  to  pass  a  most  ripkieem 
but  dreadful  censure  upon  the  sin  contained  in  it.  The  Divine 
vengeance  should  pursue  a  crime  of  that  deep  die,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  The  offenders  in  that  kind, 
being  unreclaimable  and  incurable,  should,  by  the  just  judgmrat 
of  God,  be  sealed  up  to  everlasting  destruction ;  like  Pharaoh 
or  like  Judas,  like  Sodom  or  like  Gomorrah,  ripe  for  perdition, 
and  fit  to  be  delivered  over  to  eternal  ruin. 

Having  thus  largely  considered  what  the  blasphemy  apeun^  the 
Holy  Ghost  meanSy  and  how  heinous  a  sin  it  was;  it  remains  now 
only, 

III. 

To  inquire  whether  any  sins  committed  at  this  day  are  the  soBis 
thing  with  it ;  or  which  of  them  come  the  nearest  to  it.  Of  this 
very  briefly,  having  no  room  to  enlarge. 

1.  First,  for  the  sake  of  the  over-tender  and  scrupulous  con- 
sciences, I  would  observe,  that  roving^  and  which  some  call  Uas- 
phemous  thoughts,  which  rise  up  accidentally^  and  as  accidentally  go 
off  again^  are  nothing  akin  to  the  sin  which  I  have  been  speaking 
of;  which  consisted  in  premeditated  lies  and  slanders  against  €rod, 
formed  with  design  to  obstruct  or  darken  the  evidences  of  the 
true  religion,  and  to  prevent  others  from  looking  into  them,  or 
being  convinced  by  them.  None  hni  prof essed  Atheists  or  infidek 
can  be  guilty  of  such  spite  and  malice  against  the  Gotpd  saltation. 
No  one,  while  he  believes  the  Christian  religion,  and  seriaudy  pro- 
fesses himself  a  member  of  Christ^s  Church,  can  be  guilty  of  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  I  observe,  secondly,  that  even  the  Atheists  or  infidels  of 
these  times  can  scarce  come  up  to  the  same  degree  of  guilt  with 
the  Pharisees  of  old ;  because  they  have  not  seen  the  miracles  of 
Christ  with  their  own  eyes.  It  is  some  mitigation  of  their  sin, 
and  it  makes  their  infidelity  the  more  excusable^  that  they  have 
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not  altogether  so  strong  and  glaring  evidenoes  of  the  truth  of 

ChriBtianity^  as  those  had  who  lived  in  the  first  ages^  and  saw 

the  ''  wonderful  works  of  God."    Rational  and  historical  evidence 

may  be  as  convincing  as  the  other,  when  duly  considered:  but  as 

it  strikes  not  upon  the  senses,  it  does  not  awaken  the  attention, 

and  alarm  every  passion  of  the  soul,  in  such  a  degree  as  the 

other  does.     For  which  reason  the  unbelievers  of  our  times, 

though  abandoned  and  profligate  men,  are  not  altogether  so 

blamable  in  the  opposition  they  make  to  Christianity,  as  the 

unbelievers  of  old  time  were.     They  may  indeed,  at  this  day, 

attribute  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  (which  they  read 

of  in  credible  history,)  to  the  deoily  as  the  Pharisees  of  old  did ; 

and  this  will  be  blaspheming  the  Holy  Ghost:  but  it  will  not  be 

exactly  the  same  sin;  not  the  same  in  degree^  (though  in  kind  the 

same,)  because  circumstances  are  different;  and  upon  the  drcum- 

stances  depend  the  heightening  aggravations. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  said,  that  the  obstinate  rejecting  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  disciples,  (which  have  been  so 
fully  attested,)  and  much  more  the  ridiculing  and  bantering  them, 
and  the  endeavouring  to  run  them  down  by  lies  and  slander^  (as 
the  way  of  some  is ;)  this  is  a  very  high  and  heinous  crime,  as 
weU  as  horrid  blasphemy;  especially  if  committed  in  a  Christian 
country  and  in  a  knowing  age,  and  where  men  have  all  desirable 
opportunities  of  learning  the  truth,  as  well  as  the  strongest 
motives  offered  for  submitting  to  it.     Scoffers  of  this  hind  come 
veiy  little  short  of  the  Pharisees  of  ancient  time,  either  in  spleen 
and  malice,  or  in  perverseness  and  hardness  of  heart,  or  in  an 
impious  and  desperate  defiance  to  God  and  Christy  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  both.     From  such  blasphemers  turn  away,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men,  lest  ye 
be  consumed  in  their  iniquities.     Look  upon  them  as  vessels  of 
Divine  wrath,  sons  of  perdition,  prepared  for  vengeance,  which 
will  either  suddenly  overtake  them  in  this  world,  or  will  fall  the 
heavier  upon  them  in  a  world  to  come.     The  Christian  religion 
has  been  so  abundantly  proved  and  settled  by  great  variety  of 
evidences,  beyond  reasonable  exception,  that  all  gainsayers  are  now 
left  without  excuse.     It  has  had  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  and  both  established  by  many  and  great  mi- 
racles, unparaUeled  and  uncontrolled:  and  were  there  nothing 
else,  its  prevailing  and  triumphing  so  much,  so  early,  and  so  long, 
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over  Jewuh  eupeniUwn  and  Pagan  idolatry^  is  itadf  a  imradi  u 
great  as  any,  and  manifestly  shews  that  the  finger  of  God  was 
in  it,  and  that  an  Almighty  power  went  along  with  it.  What 
remains  then,  but  that  we  learn  from  all  to  set  a  jW  pno$ 
and  value  upon  this  our  most  holy  profession ;  evermore  de- 
fending and  maintaining  it  against  all  opposers,  and  adoniiif 
the  same,  as  it  becomes  us  to  do,  with  suitable  lives  and  con- 
versations. 


SERMON   XXIX. 

The  Case  of  Deceivers  and  Deceived  considered. 


Ephesians  iv.  14. 


Thai  toe  henceforth  he  no  more  children^  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine^  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness^  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive. 

JiLERE  are  two  sorts  of  persons  marked  out  by  the  Apostle 
in  the  text,  the  deceivers  and  the  deceived;  the  one,  subtle  and 
crafty,  and  full  of  intrigue;  the  other^  easy  and  credulous,  and 
unsuspecting ;  the  one  supposed  to  have  all  the  wiliness  of  the 
serpent^  without  the  innocency  of  the  dove ;  the  other,  all  the 
tameness  and  simplicity  of  the  dove,  without  the  serpent* s  toisdom. 
Both  are  blamahle,  though  in  different  respects,  and  not  in  the 
sasne  degree ;  one,  for  abusing  and  misemploying  their  talents^  and 
the  other,  for  not  employing  them  at  all  to  discern  between  true 
and  false,  between  good  and  evil.  Both  are  accountable  to  Ood 
as  delinquents ;  one,  for  high  contempt^  and  the  other^  for  great 
supineness  and  neglect.  The  world  has  never  been  without  both 
these  kinds  of  men,  since  men  have  multiplied  upon  the  earth, 
and  sin  and  folly  have  taken  place  among  them.  The  Church  of 
Christ,  from  the  beginning  and  downwards,  has  suffered  much 
by  both.  Heresies  and  schisms  have  disturbed  its  peace  and 
broken  its  union;  while  crafiy  and  intriguing  men  have  begun 
the  quarrel,  and  weak  credulous  men  have  run  blindly  into  it.     It 
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was  the  design  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when  he  first  founded  \m 
Church,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  all  confusion  and  diaeord, 
and  to  provide  for  its  then  present  and  future  peace. 

With  this  view,  as  the  Apostle  here  in  this  chapter  observes, 
he  instituted  a  ministry,  and  appointed  proper  officers  to  instruct 
his  people,  and  to  lead  them  in  the  way  everlasting.  "  He  gave 
'^  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ; 
'^  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
^*  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  tlie 
''  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
*^  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  &c.*" 
Such  was  the  provision  made  at  Hie  first  planting  of  the  Churdi, 
to  preserve  its  uniiy^  to  bind  and  cement  it  together  by  the 
ministry  and  good  offices  of  apostles,  prophets^  ewmgelisU,  pasi4»^ 
and  teachers.  The  first  three  offices  lasted  for  a  time  only,  and 
ceased  by  degrees,  as  there  was  less  and  less  occasion  for  liiem ; 
but  pastors  and  teachers^  as  they  will  be  always  needfiil,  so  will 
they  be  continued  always  in  constant  succession  till  the  end  of 
the  world.  As  there  is  no  new  Church  to  form,  after  ihefimnda- 
tion  laid  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ;  nor  any  new  doctrines  to 
be  published  beyond  what  they  have  taught ;  so  there  is  no  need 
of  officers  extraordinary^  such  as  were  apostles,  prophets,  and  ewsn- 
gelists^  after  a  Church  has  been  once  raised,  and  a  nde  fixed  and 
settled  for  all  times  to  come:  it  is  sufficient  then  to  have  a  standing 
ministry^  in  succession,  to  preach  and  publish  that  rule,  and  so  to 
keep  up  in  all  after-ages  what  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

But  as  neither  the  apostles  themselves,  nor  prophOs,  nor  our 
Lord's  own  presence  with  mankind,  was  then  sufficient  to  hinder 
evil-minded  men  from  sovnng  divisions,  or  unstable  men  from  run- 
ning in  tcith  them;  so  neither  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
ordinary  ministers,  in  after-ages,  can  with  all  their  endeavours 
prevent  the  like  irregularities,  supposing  them  ever  so  sincere 
and  intent  upon  it. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  they  themselves  are 
but  weak  and  frail  men,  and  they  have  no  such  infallible  assistances 
or  Divine  inspirations  as  the  Apostles  had,  nor  are  they  proof 
against  such  temptations  as  are  common  to  men ;  so  that  it  is 
not  impossible  even  for  them  to  fall  from  their  own  steadfastness, 
and  to  desert  their  rule ;  and  so,  in  effect,  to  become  deceivers 

»  Eph.  iv.  II,  12,  13. 
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and  seducers,  instead  of  being /tto^^  instructors  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  And  whenever  such  cases  as  these  happen,  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous snare  to  common  Christians,  who  will  be  most  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  steer,  when  the  vezy  guides  themselves  differ, 
and  draw  contrary  ways.  This  however  is  a  case  which  may  be 
supposed,  and  which  has  often  appeared  in  fact.  Divine  wisdom 
has  not  thought  proper  to  provide  any  infallible  remedy  against 
it,  but  leaves  it  for  a  trial  of  men's  ingenuity  and  sincerity  in 
such  instances ;  that  it  may  be  seen  what  care  and  pains  honest 
men  will  take  to  inform  themselves  right  in  any  doubtful  circum- 
stances, and  that  they  who  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest. 
In  discoursing  further,  my  design  is^ 

I.  To  consider  the  case  of  deceivers,  or  seducers^  who,  in  their 
sleight  and  cunning  craftiness,  lie  in  wait  to  deceive. 

II.  To  consider  the  case  of  the  deceived,  who,  in  their  great 
simplicity  or  credulity,  are  apt  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  uMh  every 
wind  of  doctrine, 

III.  I  shall  suggest  some  advices  proper  to  prevent  our  falling 
in  toith  either ;  concluding  with  some  brief  application  of  the 
whole,  suitable  to  our  present  circumstances, 

I. 
First>  I  propose  to  consider  the  case  of  deceivers^  or  seducers, 
such  as,  by  their  sleight  and  cunning  craftiness,  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  upon  what  motives,  or 
with  what  views,  men  are  led  thus  to  beguile  and  misguide 
others.  The  particular  motives  in  such  cases  may  be  many; 
but  they  are  all  reducible  to  these  three  heads,  pride,  avarice, 
voluptuousness;  that  is  to  say,  love  of  honour,  or  profit^  or 
pleasure, 

I.  To  begin  with  the  first.  There  is  oftentimes  a  great  deal 
of  pride  and  vanity  in  starting  odd  notions  and  broaching  new 
doctrines.  It  is  pretending  to  be  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  is  thought  to  be  an  argument  of  uncommon  sagacity. 
Upon  this  foot,  some  are  perpetually  in  quest  of  new  discoveries. 
Nothing  pleases  them,  if  they  have  not  the  honour  of  inventing 
%  or  of  reviving  it  in  their  times.  It  is  objection  enough  against 
common  truths^  that  they  are  common,  and  in  every  body's  hands. 
There  is  no  ghry  to  be  gained  by  traversing  this  beaten  road;  it 
]r1)ut  low  and  dull  employment :  but  if  they  can  open  a  new 
toay,  and  strike  out  a  new  trad  which  no  man  has  discovered ; 
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I^ere  is  the  triumph  and  the  exultation.     When  once  a  man  hag 
thus  far  given  a  loose  to  his  vanity,  and  thinks  himself  significaai 
enough  to  be  head  of  a  sect ;  then  he  begins,  first,  to  whiter  mti 
his  choiee  discoveries  to  n^feto  admirers  and  confidents,  who  will  be 
sure  to  flatter  him  in  it ;  and  next,  to  tell  aloud  to  all  the  world, 
how  great  a  secret  he  haA  found  out,  with  the  inestimable  vahie  of 
it.     And  now  at  length  comes  in  the  use  of  sleight  and  cmmimg 
craftiness,  and  all  imaginable  artifices;  firsts  to  find  out  proper 
agents  to  commend  and  cry  up  the  conceit ;  next,  to  spread  it  in 
the  most  artful  manner  among  the  simple  and  least  eu^ifecting; 
and  after  that,  to  form  interests  and  make  parties  ;    and  so,  if 
possible,  to  have  a  pvhlic  sanction  set  to  it,  or  a  majority  at  kast 
contending  for  it.     This  frequently  is  the  end  and  ains  of  §u^}d- 
ists  and  seducers.    They  are  first  fond  of  their   own  conceits, 
which  is  xheiT pride  and  vanity;  and  next,  impatient  to  make 
prosdyteSy  and  to  draw  the  world  after  them,  because  every  coa- 
vert  gained  is  a  compliment  to  their  Judgment^  and  the  g;reater  the 
numbers  are,  the  greater  their  glory.     Love  of  fame  and  glory  is 
a  very  strong  passion,  and  operates  marvelloudy  in  persons  of  a 
warm  complexion.     Even  St.  John  the  Apostle,  with  all  his  gi/U 
and  heavenly  endowments,  was  slighted  by  Diotrephes^  who  set 
up  against  him.     **  I  wrote  unto  the  Church,'"  says  that  divine 
man,  ^*but  Diotrephes,  who  loveth  to  have  the  preeminence 
"  among  them,  receiveth  us  not^.^'     Diotrephes  was  a  Christian, 
and  probably  a  Christian  priest  too,  and  thought  himself  consi- 
derable enough  io  form  a  sect,  and  to  head  a  party  in  the  ChurtA, 
even  against  St.  John.     "  He  loved  to  have  the  preeminence  f 
ambition,  it  seems,  was  his  motive:  and  as  he  wanted  not  skigk, 
or  cunning  craftiness^  whereby  he  could  impose  upon  the  weak 
and  ignorant,  and  mislead  them  with  *' every  wind  of  doctrine  ;*" 
he  was  able,  in  a  good  measure,  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  to 
keep  himself  in  countenance,  though  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
greatest  man  in  the  Church,  the  only  then  surviving  Apostle. 
Having  seen  how  pride  and  ambition  prompt  and  incite  many  to 
become  deceivers  or  false  teachers, 

2.  Next  let  us  observe  how  avarice  or  love  of  profit  may  some- 
times do  the  same  thing.  There  is  a  gain  to  be  made,  in  some 
junctures,  by  perverting  the  truth  and  deceiving  the  populace. 
Men  who  are  not  worthy  to  teach  in  the  Churchy  or  who  have 

*»  3  John  i.  9. 
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been  set  aside  for  their  intufficiency  or  immorality^  may  bring  up 
new  doctrines,  and  draw  disciples  after  them,  for  the  sake  of 
protection  and  maintenance,  or  for  filthy  lucre.     With  such,  the 
vending  of  false  doctrine  is  a  trade^  and  preaching  a  merchandise. 
They  must  of  course  contrive  to  teach  what  will  be  most  for 
their  interest,  not  so  much  considering  what  is  true  and  i*ight^ 
as  what  is  most  palatable  and  pleasing,  and  will  bring  them  in 
moeit  profit.      Men  of  this  stamp  are  the  meaner  and  vilest  of 
men  :  yet  such  there  were  even  in  the  apostolical  times :  for  St. 
Paul  thus  complains,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus ;  '^  There  are  many 
**  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  especially  they  of  tiie 
**  circumcision:    whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  who  subvert 
'*  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy 
"  lucre's  sakec."     They  invented  and  propagated  palatable  doc- 
trines, pleasing  errors,  such  as  took  with  the  vicious,  and  brought 
in  gain  to  the  teachers.     Thoae  false  teachers  were  Jewish  Christ- 
ians, and  taught  among  other  things,  that  Israelites,  all   in 
general,  were  secure  of  their  portion  in   the  life  to  come;    a 
doctrine  as  pleasing  to  many,  as  it  was  pernicious  to  their  souls. 
Another  doctrine  which  they  taught,  as  false  as  the  other,  was 
the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  Gentiles ;  and  this  they  did,  only 
to  humour  and  fiatter  the  Jews,  for  their  own  interest,  *'  lest  they 
''should  suffer  persecution^  of  the  Jews  "for  the  cross  of 
"  C!hrist^.'^    Of  like  sort  were  the  Nicolaitans  or  Balaamites, 
whom  St.  Peter,  St.  Jude,  and  St.  John  speak  of,  as  '^  running 
"  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward<:."    They  taught 
several  doctrines,  y!i/M  and  scandalous^  but  agreeable  enough  to 
fiesh  and  blood;  and  such  as,  upon  that  account,  brought  them  in 
both  honour  and  profit,  among  the  libertines  of  the  age,  among 
the  dissolute  and  profane.     Thus  has  avarice  been  the  mother  of 
heresies,  and  has  brought  in  many  deceivers  into  the  Church  of 
Christ:  but  they  have  contrived  generaUy  to  give  some  plausible 
turn  and  colour  to  their  inventions,  through  their  "  sleight  and 
"  cunning  craftiness,''  in  order  to  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple, 
and  to  beguile  unwary  and  unstable  souis. 

3.  One  motive  more  I  mentioned,  namely,  voluptuousness,  or 
love  of  pleasure.  As  religious  restraints  set  not  easy  upon  fiesh  and 
bloody  but  bear  hard  upon  corrupt  nature;   so  men  of  corrupt 

^  Titus  i.  10,  II.     ^  Galat.  vi.  la.     ^  Jude  2,    2  Pet.  ii.  15.  Revel,  ii.  14. 
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ffMiufe  will  be  ever  labouring  to  inveni  and  pMiA  umA  uk 
mjUMiig  dodrineBj  such  as  may  either  ^[uaK^  the  ifru^Mv  of  tb 
Oog)df^,or$apihebeUe/a(Ajutw^r0chmi»g.    Manyuafsst 
heretios  had  suoh  views  as  these  in  the  firwi  broaekbug  of  tbar 
heresies  :  but  I  shall  look  no  lower  than  the  scripiwre  accmtt; 
that  it  may  appear  fix>m  thence,  that  neither  any  reeged  eioi  to 
living  Apostles,  nor  any  regard  to  the  attestations  of  the  ha^ 
est  miracles,  can  sufficiently  deter  tiiose  who  are  dispaeed  to  m 
up  for  heade  of  a  sed,  and  to  disperse  and  prc^Migate  their  o«q 
crude  conceptions.     Hymeneus,  and  Philetus,  and  Alexander  tk 
ooppersmith,  were  men  of  this  perverse  stamp^  and  ga^e  greii 
disturbance  to  the  holy  Apostle  St.  PauU.     They  pretaided  tb 
"  the  resurrection^  was  '*  already  past,  overthrowing  the  Cvth  d 
**  someS."    They  explained  away  the  ecripiwre  doctrine  ct%r^ 
reeurrection  to  quite  another  sense,  and  gave  out  their  ownf^ 
gheeee  for  scripture  truths^  as  is  the  manner  of  deceivers.    Thar 
design  was,  to  take  off  the  otM  and  dread  of  a  futuire  ptdgnoL 
and  thereby  to  open  a  door  to  all  licentiousness  of  life  snd  &■ 
soluteness  of  manners.      St.  Paul  therefore  reprimanded  thes 
sharply^  as  became   his  high  office;    and,   by  his  apoatobcal 
authority,  he  ''delivered  them  over  unto  Satan,'^that  theyini^ 
take  warning  for  the  future,  and  ''learn  not  to  blaspheme^. 
These  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew  how  deceivers  arise,  tf^ 
with  what  views  they  endeavour  to  make  converts  to  th&r  re^ 
tive  persuasions,  all  centring  in  the  love  of  honour^  or  rieh^^ 
pleasure;  or  more  briefly^  in  the  love  of  the  world:  for  when  inefl 
desert  either  the  true  faith  or  sound  morals^  we  may  say  of  tl^o 
as  St.  Paul  said  of  Demas ;  "  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  hs,wi 
"  loved  this  present  world*.'"  But  having  done  with  the  dwfffl^ 
I  come  now  secondly^ 

II. 

To  consider  the  case  of  the  deceived^  who  suffer  themselves  ^ 
be  "  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine." 

They  are  supposed  to  be  ignorantly,  and  in  a  manner  Ui^' 
led  on  by  others  ;  otherwise,  they  would  be  rather  oonfederai^ 
and  confidents  in  managing  the  deceit,  and  so  would  be  more  ^ 
ceivers  than  deceived.  Now  as  to  those  who  are  so  igfwr^^i 
imposed  upon,  they  are  more  or  less  to  blame^  according  as  i^^ 

'  I  Tim.  i.  20.   2  Tim.  ii.  17.  iv.  14.        s  2  Tim.  ii.  18.        ^  i  Timi*^' 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 
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ignorance  is  nH^re  or  less  blamable:  and  that  again  will  be  more  or 
less  blamable^  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  affected  or  wilful. 

There  are,  I  think,  three  cases  which  wiQ  take  in  all  sorts  of  men 
who  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  in  things  of  this  kind. 

The  first  is,  of  those  who  have  no  opportunity,  no  moral  possi- 
bility of  informing  themselves  better.  The  second  is,  of  those  who 
might  inform  themselves  better,  but  do  not.  The  third,  of  those 
who  might  also  be  better  informed,  but  unU  not.  Of  which  in 
their  order. 

1.  As  to  the^rs^  sort,  since  they  are  supposed  to  lie  under 
invincible  ignorance  and  incapa^dty,  their  case  is  pitiable.     Per- 
haps it  may  be  the  case  of  a  poor  servaTit  under  an  overhearing 
master,  whom  he  is  taught  to  reverence  in  all  things,  and  to  take 
his  word  for  a  law.   Or  it  may  be  the  case  of  a  raw  and  ignorant 
youth  while  under  a  bad  father :  or  of  any  plain  laiouring  man  in 
the  way  of  low  life,  who  can  neither  read  nor  examine  for  him- 
self, but  must  take  every  thing  upon  trust  from  the  hand  of  such 
superior  person  or  persons  as  he  chances  to  be  listed  under. 
These  and  the  like  cases  I  refer  to  simple,  unaffected  ignorance : 
and  so  far  as  their  ignorance  or  infirmity  is  really  unconquerable ; 
so  far  are  they  blameless,  or  not  accountable.    If  they  be  "  like 
**  children  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine;"  yet, 
if  they  are  really  children  in  understanding^  and  are  overborne  by 
others  in  such  a  way  as  is  morally  irresistible^  considering  their 
circumstances;  then  it  seems  to  be  their  misfortune  to  be  so  im- 
posed upon,  rather  than  their  fault,  and  so  is  not  imputable. 

2.  A  second  case  is,  of  those  who  may  inform  themselves  better, 
but  neglect  to  do  it.  I  suppose  it  to  be  merely  neglect  in  them, 
not  dmgn.  Perhaps  they  have  little  or  no  leisure  for  inquiries : 
they  are  taken  up  with  worldly  cares  and  business :  they  have  a 
very  great  esteem  and  value  for  the  man  who  so  misleads  them, 
and  they  know  no  better,  but  swallow  every  thing  he  says,  with- 
out considering ;  or  they  are  not  aware  of  any  iU  consequences  of 
the  doctrine,  see  or  suspect  no  luirm  in  it.  This,  I  think,  is  a 
true  description  of  the  unthinking  and  careless^  who  take  up  their 
opinions  by  chance,  and  inquire  no  further.  They  are  much  to 
Warns  in  this  a£bir ;  because  God  has  given  them  the  faculty  of 
reason,  which  ought  not  to  be  thus  left  to  lie  dormant  and  useless. 
Men  who  can  be  sharp  enough  in  secular  affairs  to  prevent  being 

^    imposed  upon,  may  and  ought  to  have  some  guard  upon  them- 
selves with  respect  also  to  their  spiritual  concernments.    It  is  not 

3  A  2 
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enough  to  say,  they  have  mmuihing  else  io  mituL,  or  that  Hugfit 
not  ihifkk  of  it :  snch  neptipenee  betrays  a  culpeMe  carelemmu\» 
the  one  thing  needful,  and  a  great  eonimija  of  Ood  md  rdim 
We  ought  to  think  it  as  much  our  concern  in  tpiriiual  iUmj^ 
to  have  errors  and  false  doctrines  pul  iipofi  vs  /  ae  we  do  in  Mw 
temporal^  not  to  be  imposed  upon  hy  false  weights  instead  of  ^ 
or  false  menojf  instead  of  sterling.  So  much  for  those  who  aie 
merely  cardess  in  a  matter  of  this  high  oonoenunent. 

3.  There  is  yet  a  third  sort  of  men,  worse  than  the  foraer, 
who  suffer  themselves  to  be  deeeivedy  and  migii  know  better,  bat 
will  not :  that  is  to  say,  their  ignorance  is  affeded  and  tot^W. 
they  '*  love  darkness  ratiier  than  light,  because  thw  deeds  sr 
"  evil.''  These  are  such  as  readily  nm  in  with  "  every  wmd  of 
*'  doctrine^  which  hits  their  taxste,  and  chimes  in  with  tiidr 
fa'oowiibe  inclinatians.  They  admit  the  doctrine,  because  they 
Uie  it ;  and  they  easily  bdiece  it  true,  because  they  would  kti  k 
so.  It  is  with  this  kind  of  men  that  deceivers  previul  most  as^ 
make  their  harvest.  False  teachers  commonly  ohsenre  m 
study  the  several  toeaknesses  and  corrupt  dispositions  of  tbos 
whom  they  apply  to ;  and  so,  hy  flattering  their  passions  and  is- 
mouring  their  follies,  they  lead  them  about  where  they  pte* 
and  make  a  property  of  them.  The  persons  so  {leceited  to 
deceive  themselves^  being  led  away  and  enticed  as  much  by  th^ 
oum  lusts  as  by  the  tempter's  subtilty.  They  are  very  near  as  deep 
in  g%iilt  as  the  deceivers  themselves  are,  because  the  same  coft^ 
principles  are  eomm/on  to  both ;  only  there  is  this  differenee,  that 
one  spreads  the  false  doctrine,  tiie  other  gladly  receives  it,  and  bv 
receiving  encourages  it,  and  so  is  passively  instrumental  in  seds^ 
others^  and  is  but  one  remove  from  the  more  active  sedsctf' 
Having  thus  considered  the  several  cases  both  of  deeeken  ^ 
deceived^  it  remains  now  only,  in  the  third  and  last  place, 

in.  .   .. 

To  subjoin  some  advices  proper  to  prevent  e/ur  faUisg  ^  ^^ 
either. 

The  best  preservative^  in  this  case,  is  Skn  honest  and  good  k^> 
well  disposed  towards  truth  and  godliness,  having  no  hf-ends  t^ 
serve,  no  favourite  lust  or  passion  to  indulge.  If  any  man  i»^ 
willing  to  know  and  do  God's  commandments,  he  will  easuj 
discern,  in  most  cases,  whether  a  doctrine  be  of  God,  or  whether 
it  be  of  men.  The  evidences  of  the  true  religion  and  of  it3  w^*'*  < 
doctrines  are  so  bright  and  strong^  when  carefuJUy  attended  to,th&( 
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eommon  sense  and  reason  are  sufficient  to  lead  us,  when  there  is 
no  bias  to  mislead  us.  If  we  intend  toell,  and  sincerely  aim  at 
truth,  and  have  no  inclination  to  turn  from  it^  either  to  the  right 
or  left,  we  shall  not  miss  of  it ;  at  least,  not  in  any  points  of 
weight  or  concernment.  Retain  but  this  honest  and  upright  dispo- 
sition of  hearty  and  then,  as  you  oan  have  no  inclination  to  deceive 
others^  so  neither  will  you  be  liable  to  be  grossly  or  dangerously 
deceived  yourselves.  Many  particular  cautions  might  be  given, 
which  I  have  no  room  to  mention :  but  he  who  has  once  well 
learnt  the  general  rule  before  mentioned,  will  need  no  other,  or 
will  himself  find  out,  as  occasion  offers,  all  the  rest. 

And  now  to  apply  very  briefly  what  hath  been  here  said  to 
our  particular  ease  and  circumstances.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
deceiverSy  and  so  did  the  Apostles  themselves:  and  if  their 
authority,  even  among  their  own  discipleSy  was  not  sufficient  to 
keep  out  false  doctrines  and  dangerous  ;  so  neither  will  any  more 
disputable  authority  be  able  to  do  it  now.  It  is  our  happiness 
however,  that  both  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  purged  from 
every  gross  error  or  superstition,  is  here  publicly  professed  and 
taught,  and  every  one  that  runs  may  read  it.  What  has  been 
calmly,  wisely,  and  deliberately  settled  by  escellent  men,  martyrs 
here,  and  now  saints  with  Gk>d,  let  none  lightly  depart  from,  lest 
they  justly  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  text,  of  being  '*  like 
'*  children  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
"  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in 
'^  wait  to  deceive."  Such  deceivers  we  are  to  expect,  and  such 
we  have  had  lately,  more  perhaps  than  ever. 

For  several  years  last  past,  rude  and  bold  attacks  have  been 
making  against  the  important  doctrines  of  Christixmity,  and 
against  all  revealed  religion:  and  this  is  what  they  are  still 
carrying  on  with  exquisite  suhtiUy  and  craftiness  many  ways,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  fruitless  pains  and  labour.  For  I  may  have 
leave  to  suppose,  that  no  man  can  in  this  case  be  deceived^  who 
has  not  first  a  desire  to  he  so,  and  is  not  the  dupe  and  bubble  to 
his  oum  lusts  and  vices.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  persuade 
us,  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits:  who  sees  not  that  their 
lusts  dictate  what  their  pens  write^  and  that  the  very  corruption  of 
the  heart  is  come  up  into  the  head  f  Others  presume  to  tell  us^ 
that  man  is  no  free  agent,  and  has  no  liberty  of  will ;  from 
whence  it  would  immediately  follow,  that  there  is  no  virtue  nor 
viee^  no  future  reckoning.     Such  dogmatizers  as  these  only  betray 
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their  own  puiUy  /ear$,  and^  if  there  be  any  such  tlung,  havefn- 
judffed  themselTea  beforehand  to  everlasting  damnation.  Otkea 
laetly,  have  run  riot  upon  the  miraclee  of  our  hhssei  Lord,  aad 
have  thrown  out  more  blasphemies  in  a  few  months^  time,  tbi 
hath  ever  been  known  in  any  Christian  oountiy  in  a  eoane  d 
ages.  Can  any  serious  person  be  €leceif>ed  by  these  thinp. 
which  are  frightful  and  hideous  enough^  almoBt  to  diill  his  blood, 
or  to  make  it  run  backward  in  his  veins  ! 

It  would  be  affi*onting  a  Chrisiian  audience,  to  exhort  tliciB 
not  to  be  carried  about  with  any  such  wind  of  doctrines  as  haie 
been  taught  by  theee  Uasphemere.  The  cunning  eerpenH^  in  Utese 
instances,  seems  to  have  gone  beyond  himaelf,  and  to  have  foifit 
his  wonted  eubtUiif.  The  imposition  is  too  groee^  and  the  langoage 
too  coarse  to  fetch  in  converts.  All  it  can  do  is,  to  make  tix» 
Uforse  who  were  always  bad,  to  render  them  perhaps  ten  tioKf 
more  the  children  of  hell^  than  they  were  before. 

As  to  men  of  any  good  sense  or  sobriety^  I  presume,  saA  air 
tempts  will  only  fill  them  with  horror  and  astonishment,  and  stii 
up  tiieir  pious  zeal  for  God  and  religion.  May  all  attacb  opoo 
our  most  holy  faith,  or  against  any  branch  of  it,  have  no  other 
effect:  and  may  our  blessed  Lord  God,  who  alone  oao  brof 
good  out  of  evil,  direct  and  overrule  all  things  for  the  good  of 
his  Churchy  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


SERMON  XXX. 

The  Case  of  St.  Paul,  in  persecuting  the  Church. 


Acts  ix.  4,  5. 


And  he  /ell  to  the  earthy  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul, 

SauU  why  pereecutest  thou  mef 
And  he  said.  Who  art  thou^  Ijordf  And  the  Lord  said,  lam  Jesus 

whom  thou  persecuiest:  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 

pricks, 

X.  HE  festival  of  St.  Paul's  concersion  is  of  great  note,  and  of 

long  standing  in  the  Church,  not  much  short  of  a  thousand 

years.     The  memorial  of  that  happy,  miraculous  conversion, 

may  suggest  to  us  many  pious  and  useful  reflections  ;  for  which 

reason,  I  choose,  conformably  to  our  Church  Offices,  to  entertain 

you,  this  day^  upon  that  subject.     Saul  was  once  a  grievous 

persecutor  of  the  Church  of  Ood  :  but,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  he 

at  length  changed  his  principled,  changing  also  his  Jewish  name 

Saul  mto  the  Roman  Paul,  and  became  a  chief  Apostle.     None 

of  the  Apostles  had  so  considerable  a  hand  in  converting  men  to 

the  Christian  faith  as  this  St.  Paul  had.     He  ^'  laboured  more 

'*  abundantly  than  they  all."     He  had  for  his  province  the  whole 

Gentile  worlds  being  therefore  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 

And  as  his  sermons,  while  living,  drew  many  thousands,  or  even 

thousands  of  thousands  after  him,  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ ; 

80  the  writings  which  he  left  behind  him,  making  up  a  great 

part  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  have  been  of  admirable 

use  to  feed  and  support  the  Christian  Church  ever  since.     Of 
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this  great  man  and  blessed  saint  I  am  now  going  to  treat.  T^ 
history  of  his  conversion  is  particularly  related  in  this  da^« 
by  St.  Luke,  and  by  St.  Paul  himself  onoe  and  again  m  chapters 
the  twenty-second  and  twenty-sixth  of  thia  book  of  the  AcU. 
Such  particular  care  has  been  taken  by  Divine  Providence  that 
an  event  so  memorable  should  be  transmitted  down  to  posteritr 
with  marks  of  honour  and  advantage. 

It  was  above  two  years  after  our  Lord  was  gone  to  heaven, 
that  this  so  famed  conversion  was  wrought.      Saul,  for  a  year  or 
two  before,  had  behaved  as  blind  zealots  are  used  to  do,  with 
great  warmth  and  fury.     He  was  then  in  the  heat  of  his  youtk 
about  thirty  years  old,  very  honest  and  sincere  in  his  way,  and 
exceedingly  zealous  for  the  law  of  his  God.    As  he  had  been  bred 
up  a  Jew,  and  of  the  strictest  sect  among  them,  *'  a  Hebrew  of  the 
"  Hebrews"  by  descent,  and  by  party  a  Pharisee ;  he  titonght  it 
became  him  to  maintain  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors,  with  all  imaginable  vigour  against  all  op- 
posers.  The  prffudices  of  education  were  so  strong^  and  his  ikif«ni/ 
temper  withal  so  eager  and  impetuous^  that  he  stayed  not  to  examtMe 
into  the  merits  of  the  Christian  cause^  into  the  truth  or  credibility 
of  the  then  new  and  just  commencing  relipion :  bat  as  he  veij 
well  knew  that  his  oum  religion  was  Jrom  God^  he  too  hasdj 
concluded  that  this  other,  now  pretending  to  rival  it,  coaid  not 
be  IKvine  also.     Under  this  fadse  persuasion  he  laboured  to  de- 
strog  it,  believing  it  his  d^  so  to  do,  and  that  the  honour  ofGd 
required  it  at  his  hands.     Fired  with  l^e  thought,  he  entered  a 
kind  of  volunteer  into  the  service^  went  of  his  own  aooord  to  tk 
magistrates  to  take  out  his  toarrants^  for  persecuting  the  poor 
Christians.     He  had  commission  given  him  to  break  open  their 
houses,  to  seize  and  apprehend  Christian  men  or  women,  and  to 
hale  them  by  force  to  prison,  in  order  to  have  still  greater  aeve* 
rities  exercised  upon  them.     While  he  was  thus  driving  on  with 
unbridled  zeal,  he  distressed  the  Christians  all  about  Jeroaalein, 
and  pursued  them  even  to  strange  cities.    One  of  those  rir^ 
cities,  about  160  miles  from  Jerusalem,  was  Damascus ;  and  thi- 
ther was  he  marching  with  all  haste  to  search  for  Christian^' 
that  he  might  bring  them  away  bound  in  ohains,  to  be  tried  sm 
executed  at  Jerusalem :  but  while  he  wlui  yet  upon  the  toso 
near  to  Damascus,  it  pleased  the  blessed  Jesus  to  look  mercifoUy 
down  from  heaven,  and  to  take  pity  both  upon  the  Chwrd  ^ 
him.   He  calls  to  him  through  a  gleam  of  light,  brighter  than  ^ 
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sun  at  mid-day,  '^Saul,  Saul^  why  persecutest  thou  meT^     To 
which  Saul,  trembling  and  pale,  replied,  ^*  Who  art  thou,  Lord  !*' 
The  Toioe  again  answered,  '^  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest : 
*'  it  IS  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.'*'     Hard  for  thee 
to  contend  with  me  thy  Maker  and  Gowmwr^  who  can  crush  thee 
at   pleasure.     All  thy  attempts  against  me  are  like  kicking 
against  the  spikes :  they  will  not  hurt  m«,  but  they  will  prove 
fatal  to  thee^  if  persisted  in.     Saul,  afker  this  so  friendly  and 
heavenly  warning,  instantly  submitted ;  and  from  that  time  for- 
wards put  off  the  persecutor,  to  become  a  conf>ert  and  an  apostle 
of  Christ.     This  is  a  short  account  of  the  fact  which  the  text 
relates  to :  and  now  I  proceed  to  make  the  proper  reflections 
and  observations  upon  it. 

I.  Consider  we  Saul  as  a  persecutor,  and  the  puHt  he  con- 
tracted in  being  siAch. 

II.  Consider  we  the  cUleviiMtion  of  his  guilt,  on  the  iMccount 
whereof  he  found  mercy. 

III.  Observe  we  the  exceeding  great  goodness  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  both  to  him  and  to  the  Church  in  this  affair. 

IV.  Consider  we  the  proper  use  or  application  to  be  made  of 
the  whole. 

I. 

Consider  we  Saul  as  a  persecutor,  and  the  guilt  he  contracted 
in  being  stAch, 

However  honest  and  sincere  he  had  been  in  doing  it,  however 
/uUy  perstuided  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  serving  God  an  it, 
yet  he  never  reflected  upon  it  afterwards  but  with  shame  and 
regrety  with  a  penitential  sorrow  and  remorse  for  it.  ^'  I  verily 
''  thought  with  myself,^  says  he  in  one  place,  ''  that  I  ought  to 
''  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth*." 
He  did  it,  it  seems,  in  aftdl  persuasion,  with  an  upright  consoiencey 
and  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart :  notwithstanding  which,  he  else- 
where ranks  himself  among  sinnars  on  that  very  account. 

By  our  translation  it  should  seem  he  was  chief  ot  sinners;  be- 
cause it  is  there  said,  ^  of  whom  I  am  chiefs  '^  but  I  conceive 
&v  vp^6s  fliu  iyi^  should  rather  be  rendered,  of  whom  I  am  firsts 
meaning  not  that  he  was  either  the  chief  or  the  first  of  sinners, 
absolutely,  but  the  first  or  chief  of  those  sinners  whom  Christ,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  had  shewn  mercy  to ;  as  it  follows  in  the  next 

»  Acts  xxvi.  9.  ^  I  Tim.  i.  15. 
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verse :  '^  Howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy/*  &a  &  fyti 
vptki^,  "  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  shew  forth  all  long- 
**  suffering^''  &c. 

But  to  proceed.     In  another  place,  humbling  hims^  for  fats 
sin  in  this  particular,  he  says,  "  I  am  the  least  of  the  aposdes, 
''  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I  pcrsociited 
*'  the  Church  of  God  c/'     He  takes  shame  to  himself,  and  eoii- 
fesses  his  gu^iness,  in  that  he  had  *'  persecuted  the  Church  d 
*'God."     For  though  he  had  eommisrian  from  the  magistrates, 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  Justified  in  prosecuting  those  who 
should  (Usturb  the  peace  for  the  sake  of  an  impoeiure,  or  for  any 
false  religion  ;  yet  no  commission  could  justify  or  tcMfy  exeuee  anj 
man  in  persecuting  the  truth,  in  persecuting  the  d^rck  of  God. 
No  concerns  of  temporal  peace  are  of  any  moment  in  such  a  case : 
but  both  they  who  commission^  and  they  who  act  under  it^  are 
alike  guiky,  in  opposing  the  will  of  Heaven,  in  fighting  against 
Ood.     No  persuasion  of  mind,  no  sincerity  of  heart,  can  aUo^etker 
justify  in  such  cases ;  because  God  never  does  send  out  any  re^ 
Ugion,  but  he  gives  also  sufficient  credentials  with  it ;  which,  if 
calmly  considered  and  carefuUy  attended  tOy  in  such  a  manner  as 
all  men  ought  to  do  in  a  matter  of  that  high  concernmeni^  will  be 
found  to  be  abundantly /y?  and  satisfactory.     Saul  was  too  eager 
and  hasty  to  consider  well  the  case.     Prepossession  had  blinded 
him,  and  he  sufiered  his  passions  to  run  before  his  reason.     He 
took  it  too  easily  for  granted,  that  tnOk  was  on  his  side^  without 
so  much  as  allowing  the  other  side  a  fair  hearing.     This  was 
wrong  judgment,  and  a  very  great  fault  in  a  person  of  his  good 
sense  and  great  abilities  of  mind.     It  was  the  greater,  because 
it  was  a  cause  of  blood,  and  the  lives  of  many  thousands  might  be 
concerned  in  it.    It  is  exceeding  sinfid  and  dangerous  to  mistake 
in  stich  a  case :  for  if  the  supposed  offence  of  those  whom  he  so 
persecutes  be  not  proved,  and  the  crime  dear,  it  is  murdering  men, 
instead  of  doing  justice.     St.  Paul,  afterwards,  did  not  foi^t  to 
make  mention  of  this  high  aggravation  of  his  fault :  for  thus  he 
speaks :  '*  When  the  blood  of  thy  martyr  Stephen  was  shed,  I 
"  also  was  standing  by,  and  consenting  unto  his  death,  and  kept 
*^  the  raiment  of  them  that  slew  him''."    It  is  very  true,  that,  by 
the  Jewish  law,  blasphemers  and  false  prophets,  and  such  as  at- 
tempted to  seduce  the  people  from  the  true  religion^  were  to  be/Htf 
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to  death :  and  accordingly  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  king  Jehu, 

made  no  scruple  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  priests  and  tror- 

shippers  of  Baal,  as  was  proper  and  necessary  to  do :  but  then 

those  priests  and  those  tcorshippers  were  really  impostors,  sedttcers, 

and  ffross  idolaters^  and  deserved  to  suffer.     The  Christians  were 

quite  contrary :   their  cause  toas  justj  their  rdigion  true,  their 

eammission  Divine;    which  the  persecutors   themselyes  might 

easily  have  perceived,  had  they  but  duly  attended  either  to  the 

nature  of  the  doctrine,  or  to  the  mir€u:les  wrought  in  confirmation 

of  it,  or  to  their  own  prophecies^  which  long  before  had  made  way 

for  it,  and  given  testimony  to  it. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  Saul,  considered  as  a  persecutor  of  the 
Church  of  God,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  prejudice^  partiality^  and 
precipitate  judgment,  in  a  cause  which  demanded  000/  deliberation, 
and  the  most  scrupulous  care^  caution^  and  sedateness.  Proceed 
we  next,  | 

IL  1 

To  consider  what  may  be  pleaded  to  soften  and  alleviate  his 
guilt  in  it,  on  account  of  which  he  found  mercy. 

He  himself  has  intimated  how  the  case  stood  with  him; 
observing,  that,  though  he  had  been  some  time  a  *^  blasphemer,  j 

"  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious ;''  yet  he  *^  obtained  mercy,  j 

**  because  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief  e.""    He  did  not  know  ^ 

that  the  Christian  religion  was  from  God^  and  that  the  Jewish 
was  to  cease  and  give  way  to  it.  He  had  no  suspicion,  no  thought 
of  any  such  thing :  he  meant  and  intended  well,  while  he  was 
doing  amiss:  this  is  his  excuse. 

It  may  be  said  in  answer,  that  he  might  have  known  better, 
if  he  had  been  pleased  to  examine: — ^very  true,  he  might;  and 
therefore  he  is  hlamalle:  but  still  his  heart  was  honest  and 
good,  and  therefore  his  mistake  was  pitiable  and  pardonable. 
His  ignorance  was  not  altogether  affected  and  wilful,  but  bad  a 
great  mixture  of  natural  temper  and  human  frailty,  to  aleeviate 
and  qualify  it.  The  Jews  who  crucified  our  Saviour  did  it 
"  through  ignorance^:*'  and  therefore  our  blessed  Lord,  praying 
for  them  upon  tiie  cross,  says,  '*  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they 
'^  know  not  what  they  do^.*'  And  yet  it  must  be  observed,  that 
ikdr  ignorance  was  much  more  affected  and  culpable  than  St. 
PftuFs  was ;  as  proceeding  from  a  much  more  corrupt  heart. 
Envy,  pride,  malice,  and  other  vile  affections,  had  blinded  their 
«  I  Tim.  i.  13.  '  Acts  iii.  17.  '  Luke  xzii.  34. 
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eyes  and  corrupted  their  understandings  :  whereas  Si.  Paol^ 
ignorance  seems  to  have  been  owing  chiefly,  or  soldy,  to  tlie 
almost  insuperable  prefudices  of  edtteoHon,  and  the  nalural  wsni 
and  vivacity  of  his  spirit.  He  had  zeal  wUhoul  inowlsdge,  more 
heat  than  light :  but  it  was  a  zeal  far  God,  and  not  for  md 
the  konm$rs^  or  riekes,  or  pleasures  of  this  worid.  His  mistakes 
proceeded  from  fkf  eeil  principle,  no  sinister  aims,  or  csmf^ 
vieufs ;  but  from  an  ever  eager  desire  otpromatinffs  as  he  beliefed. 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  in  the  way  which  he  had  bssn  hrd 
up  to,  and  which  he  had  never  yet  presumed  to  caU  in  questioo. 
'^  He  had  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God^^ ;''  a  ^f«^ 
obsertfer  of  the  Jewish  late,  and  true  to  his  profession  and  frka- 
pies :  but  a  new  ecue,  a  new  turn  of  reliffion  came,  which  he  had 
not  suspected,  and  which  he  was  too  hasty  to  allow  himself  tinae 
to  consUer.  All  this  was  consistent  with  a  very  honeti  and  ^ 
mind,  sincerely  zealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  but  misgaided  by 
an  erroneous  conscience.  Our  blessed  Lord,  well  knowing  Ae 
integrity  of  his  heart,  was  pleased  to  overlook  his  failings,  and  to 
receive  him  into  his  own  more  immediate  service.  He  spproffi 
his  upright  zeal,  which  wanted  nothing  but  clearer  light,  and  a 
better  direction.  He  indulges  him  the  favour  of  an  heavcnlr 
vision,  condescends  to  speak  to  him  from  above,  and  finds  him 
as  willing  and  ready^  upon  correction,  to  embrace  and  profeg^ 
the  Ohristian  religion,  as  he  had  before  been  to  persstMie  and 
destroy  it     Which  brings  me  to  consider  in  the  third  pisce, 

ni. 

The  exceeding  great  goodness  of  our  blessed  Lord,  both  to 
St.  Paul  and  to  the  Church  in  this  affair. 

How  kind  and  how  gracious  were  the  words  which  our  Low 
spake :  "  Saul,  Saul^  why  persecutest  thou  me  V'  intimating  the 
love  and  tenderness  he  had  for  all  his  true  followers ;  insomudi 
that  he  looked  upon  any  injuries  committed  against  them  to  be 
as  so  many  injuries  done  to  himself  Next,  he  gave  the  good 
man  a  seasonable  and  a  very  affecting  caution :  **  I  am  J^^ 
"  whom  thou  persecutest :"  I  am  Jesus,  the  Savieur  ofthe^^^^^ 
(so  the  name  signifies,)  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  contend  vritb  oiie 
so  much  mightier  than  thou  art :  stop  thy  career,  and  retreat  m 
time.  These  were  moving  arguments,  and  pierced  to  the  y^' 
soul.    But  to  make  the  impression  still  stronger^  he  was  pleaded 
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tx>  surround  him  with  dazzling  light,  and  to  strike  him  quite 
blind  for  a  time.  He  had  the  better  opportunity  of  retiring 
dntoarde,  to  consider  the  more  closely,  and  to  recollect.  These 
ouiward  meane^  together  with  inward  graee^  had  their  full  effect, 
&nd  made  Saul  become  a  very  obedient  and  humble  eoweert  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  Thus  the  man  was  marvdiously  rescued 
from  the  jaws  of  death  and  hell,  in  order  to  become  a  great  and 
glorious  saint  in  heaven.  Such  was  our  Lord's  kindness  to  him 
in  particular. 

But  what  is  still  more  considerable,  was  the  exceeding  good- 
ness therein  shewn  to  the  Church  in  general.     It  was  not  only 
taking  off  a  very  furious  and  dangerous  enemy;  but  it  was 
making  of  him  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  of  friends.    There 
was  no  man  better  qualified  to  serve  the  Churchy  both  by  preach- 
ing and  writing,  than  St.  Paul.     He  had  great  natural  abilities^ 
improved  by  a  liberal  and  polite  education  ;  to  which  also  were 
superadded  many  extraordinary  supernatural  gifts:  and  one 
advantage  more  he  had  above  the  rest  of  the  Apostles ;  that  he 
oould  tell  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  whom  he  went  to  convert,  that 
he  had  been  once  as  vehemently  preftuUced  against  Christianity  as 
they  oould  be  ;  that  he  had  been  mad  enough  even  to  persecute 
it ;  that  he  knew  the  uimest  they  could  have  to  object  to  it,  for 
he  had  been  one  of  the  objectors  himself,  and  upon  as  good  reasons 
as  any  man  else  could  be :  and  yet,  after  aU»  he  had  met  with 
full  conviction  of  the  folly  of  his  former  course,  and  of  the  neces- 
sary obligation  which  every  man  lay  under  to  submit  their 
prejudices  to  the  law  of  Christ*     When  any  leading  or  consider- 
able man  of  a  sect  changes  sides,  and  there  is  no  visible  interest , 
no  worldly  prospects  which  oould  invite  him  to  it,  his  example 
carries  very  considerable  force  and  weight  with  it.     It  is  reason^, 
ably  presumed^  in  such  a  case,  that  nothing  less  than  demonstra- 
tion, or  some  Divine  imptUse,  could  work  conviction  upon  a  person 
so  strongly  prepossessed^  and  prejudiced  another  way.    On  this 
account,  St.  PauVs  preaching  up  Christ  among  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles was  more  affecting  and  forcible  than  that  of  St.  Peter,  or 
St.  John,  or  any  other  of  the  Apostles.     They  had  been  friends 
to  Christ's  religion  from  the  beginning,  and  might  perhaps  be 
suspected  of  some  partial  fondness  towards  it :   but  Paul  had 
been  a  professed  adversary  to  it,  and  very  bitter  against  it ;  so 
that  nothing  but  a  strong  conviction  of  its  truth  and  certainiy 
oould  have  made  him  espouse  it.     It  is  from  this  very  man^  once 
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an  avowed  and  declared  enemg^  to  Christianity,  that  we  bave,it 
this  day,  fourteen  Epistles  written  in  defence  and  whpmaAmk  d 
it.  He  was  the  '*  chosen  vessel,"  the  principal  instrument  which 
Qod  made  use  of,  for  converting  and  reforming  the  world; 
because  he,  of  all  men^  having  been  once  an  enemy,  aod  m 
become  a  friend,  was  the  most  likely  to  persuade.  What  adm- 
tage  that  single  circumstance  gave  St.  Paul  in  his  preaching  ns; 
be  learned  from  what  is  said  in  the  21st  verse  of  this  ninth  diapler 
of  the  Acts.  "  All  that  heard  him  were  amasEed,  and  said,  Ii 
''  not  this  he  that  destroyed  them  which  called  on  this  name  ia 
*'  Jerusalem  f  &c.  And  St.  Paul  himself  takes  nolaoe  of  it  in 
these  words ;  "  They  had  heard,  that  he  which  persecuted  05  in 
**  times  past  now  preached  the  faith  which  once  he  deetrojed: 
"  and  they  glorified  Gk>d  in  meK^ 

IV. 
It  remains  now  only  to  consider  the  proper  use  and  applkatioo 

to  be  made  of  the  whole. 

I.  And  first,  let  us  learn  from  the  instance  of  St  Paul,  Ik>* 
much  it  concerns  every  man  to  take  care,  that  bejudgei  rig^  » 
all  matters  of  high  consequence  especially,  and  that  his  coMc^tM 
be  dufy  informed.  Let  no  man  trust  to  a  mere  peremmoR  & 
mind,  which  may  be  owing  only  to  pripossesnon  and  prtfi^y 
but  let  him  well  and  wisely  examine  upon  fehat  fowM^  ^ 
freBentjudffment  is  grounded.  Infinite  mischiefs  may  arise  fm 
an  erroneous  conscience  and  a  misguided  zeal.  It  is  not  st^Moi 
to  mean  and  UUend  welly  in  such  cases :  but  it  is  further  necessary 
to  take  all  reasonable  care  to  be  righihf  and  fulfy  informed;  tbt 
so  we  may  know  certainly  what  we  do,  and  may  be  able  to 
justiiy  it  upon  true  and  scund  prindftes.  Ignorance  ot  the  rw 
will  not  excuse  a  man  in  acting  against  it;  because  he  osmi» 
inow  the  rule  he  is  to  act  by ;  which  he  may  do^  if  he  will  b^  ^ 
the  pams  to  attend  and  looi  into  it.  Yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, on  the  other  hand,  that  many  merciful  aUouHinces  will  be 
made  for  men  of  sincere  virtue  and  probity^  who  have  been  n\i^ 
only  by  the  almost  insuperable />r^^<^i^  ofeducatum,  and  whose 
mistakes  have  been  owing  more  to  natural  infirmity  and  Av^ 
fraHty,  than  to  any  eM  disposition  of  a  corrupt  heart,  St  P&ii 
found  mercy,  on  this  account  chiefly :  and  so  may  other  too- 
guided  zealots  who  have  the  same  probity  of  mind  which  St.  P»^*« 
even  before  his  conversion,  had. 
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2.  From  the  same  instance  of  St.  Paul  learn  we  a  rea(fy  iub^ 
missum  and  obedience  to  truth  and  godliness,  when  sufficiently 
propounded  to  us.     Lay  we  aside  all  inveterate  prefudicei  and 

stubborn  reluctances,  as  soon  as  ever  we  have  light  enough  to  see 
that  we  have  been  in  an  error^  and  that  we  ought  to  retract* 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  obstinacy  in  some  tempers, 
which  renders  them  proof  against  conviction.     They  are  averse 
to  own  they  have  ever  been  in  the  wrmg^  lest  it  be  a  reflection 
upon  their  judgment,  and  lessen  their  esteem  in  the  world.  This 
18  folly  and  vanity.    There  is  no  real  discredit^  but  honour  rather, 
in  growing  wiser :  and  it  is  much  more  creditable  to  correct  our 
follies  or  mistakes,  than  to  persist  in  them.     How  resigned  and 
tractable  was  the  good  Apostle  of  this  day  !  how  ready  both  to 
oum  and  to  retract  hia/ormer  errors  and  misconduct !  how  sincerely 
penitent  for  them,  and  zealous  to  amend  them  !  He  valued  not  the 
imputation  of  levity  or  inconstancy :  to  change  for  the  letter  shewed 
the  truest  constancy  of  a  well-disposed  mind.     He  regarded  not 
the  flouts  or  reproaches  of  his  party,  whom  he  had  deserted  for 
Christ.     Let  them  call  him  a  deserter^  a  renegade^  an  apostate, 
or  what  they  pleased :  he  knew  that  he  had  weighty  and  unan- 
swerable reasons  for  leaving  them,  and  that  they  ought  also  to 
follow,  under  pain  and  peril  of  being  themselves  deserted  and 
abandoned  by  God.     Such  was  St.  PauPs  wise  and  willing  com- 
pliance with  what  was  right  and  just,  as  soon  as  apprised  of  it ; 
which  shewed  a  large  soul  and  a  generous  probity  of  mind^  and 
is  an  admirable  pattern  for  others  to  copy  after. 

3.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  learn  we  from  the  whole  transaction, 
which  we  this  day  commemorate^  the  truth  and  certainty  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven,  his  power  and 
majesty  there  as  Lord  of  all,  and  his  exceeding  goodness  in 
looking  down  from  thence  to  take  care  of  his  Church  here  below ; 
and  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  will  be,  and  how  fatal  to  the  un- 
dertakers, to  persist  in  any  attempts  against  him.  It  will  be 
''  hard  for  them  to  kick  against  the  pricks.*^  What  account 
then  shall  those  men  have  to  give,  who  still  oppose,  and,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  persecute  the  religion  of  Christ !  I  speak  not  now 
of  Jews,  Pagans,  or  Mahometans,  who  may  have  the  prejudices 
of  education  to  plead,  as  St.  Paul  had,  to  alleviate  their  sin  in 
doing  it :  but  I  speak  of  such  as  have  been  baptized  and  bred  up 
in  this  very  religion^  and  have  recolted  from  it,  and  labour,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  destroy  it.     Their  conduct  is  plainly  monstrous 
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and  their  crime  unparAmabh,  They  have  no  cobmr  for  it^  u 
temptoHan  to  it,  more  than  what  springs  from  a  wicked  and 
eorrupi  heart.  Either  the  pride  of  singularity,  or  the  spirit  A 
contradiction,  or  malice  towards  the  profession  of  diis  rel%ioiu 
or  the  aversion  they  have  to  rule  and  restraint,  or,  in  a  wori, 
their  &tr(mg  aUaehmeni  to  their  UuU  and  viees^  makes  them  wiM 
and  outrageous,  and  so  of  course  drives  them  upon  any  despente 
lengths.  The  time  will  come»  when  the  Lord  Jesus,  Kkom  &q 
peneeute,  will  take  sad  vengeance  upon  them  in  flames  ct  fire. 
In  the  mean  while,  let  every  serious  Christian  detest  and 
abominate  such  flagrant  instances  of  impiety :  and  let  us  hov- 
ever  make  this  good  use  of  them,  as  they  are  oooasions  offered, 
to  stir  us  up  and  to  awaken  us  to  a  more  fervent  zeal  for  got 
most  holy  profession,  endeavouring  also  to  adorn  the  same  wrtb 
a  eanv&rBoHoH  suitable  to  the  Chapel  of  Chrui. 


SERMON   XXXI. 

Christ s  Sacrifice  of  himself  ein^X^meA  ;  and  Man's  Duty 
to  offer  spiritual  Sacrifice  inferred  and  recommended. 


Ephbsians  v.  I,  2. 

Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God^  cu  dear  children ;  and  tvali  in 
lave,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  tw,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us, 
an  offsring  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweetsmelling  savour. 

±  HESE  words  carry  in  them  an  instructive  lesson  concerning 
Christ's  death  and  passion^  together  with  a  practical  conclusion 
drawn  from  it,  to  shew  the  use  and  improvement  which  we 
ought  to  make  of  it.  As  Christ  hath  loved  us,  and  gave  himself 
a  sacrifice  to  God  upon  the  cross  for  us,  (a  sure  pledge  and 
token  of  his  kindness  towards  us,)  so  ought  we  to  give  up  our- 
sdves  to  God  in  all  holy  obedience^  but  more  particularly  in  the 
offices  of  love  towards  our  brethren^  as  such  offices  are  the  most 
acceptable  sacrifices  that  we  can  offer  to  God  most  high.  The 
general  meaning  and  intendment  of  the  text  being  thus  briefly 
opened,  I  may  now  proceed  to  a  particular  consideration  of  the 
two  main  branches  of  it ;  namely,  our  Lord's  unexampled  sacrifice 
made  in  his  death,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  men ; 
and  our  own  sacrifice  of  ourselves  in  thi9  whole  course  of  our  lives, 
which  ought  to  bear  some  analogy  to  our  Lord's,  and  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  copy  drawn  from  it,  as  an  humble  imitation  of  it. 

I. 
I  begin  with  our  Lord's  sacrifice,,  that  great  sacrifice  which 
was  from  all  eternity  forelaid  in  the  high  counsels  of  Heaven ; 
which  was  intimated  to  mankind  as  soon  as  there  was  need  for 
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it,  (that  is,  immediately  after  the  fall,)  whioh^  probably,  gave 
birth  and  rise  to  all  other  sacrifices  whatsoever,  whether  in  tbe 
Jewish  or  Gentile  world ;  but  which  undoubtedly  was  as  the 
pattern  in  the  mount  to  all  the  sacrifioes  of  the  Old  Testament, 
(Mosaioal  or  Patriarchal,)  all  which  pointed  to  it,  rested  upoo 
it,  and  centred  in  it.     No  sooner  had  man  forfeited  the  &foiir 
of  Gk>d  by  committing  sin,  but  there  appeared  a  necessity  of  a 
sacrifice  for  sin^  to  reinstate  him.     Divine  wisdom  appointed  it, 
and  called  for  it :  from  whence  we  may  certainly  infer,  tint 
reasons  of  justice,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same)  the  unerring 
rules  of  Divine  government,  required  it.     God  would  not,  or  in 
reason  could  not,  be  appeased  without  it :  but  with  it  he  miglit, 
and  he  has  declared  that  he  would.     He  accepts  ofomLedi 
sacrifice  as  a  grateful  odour,  a  "  sweetsmelling  savour***  ddigbtfiil 
to  him,  as  reconciling  his  justice  and  goodness  together,  demm 
the  honour  of  his  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the 
felicity  of  man. 

The  first  time  we  meet  with  the  phrase  of  "  sweetsmellinf 
"  savour/'  or  sweet  savour,  (which  comes  to  the  same,)  is  in  tin 
eighth  chapter  of  Genesis,  ver.  21,  where  Noah  having  offered 
burnt  offerings,  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  ^'smelled  a  sweet 
"  savour,^'  or  a  savour  of  rest.  When  God  speaks  to  men,  hs 
accommodates  his  expressions  to  the  language  of  men,  in  order 
to  be  understood  by  them.  He  condescends  to  make  use  of 
their  low  phrases,  to  express  high  and  sublime  truths  in  toe 
most  affecting  and  sensible  way.  The  figure  or  similitude  hers 
made  use  of  is  very  easily  understood :  for  as  perfumes  are 
grateful  to  man's  sense,  so  are  virtuous  and  godly  acts  or  exer- 
cises grateful  to  the  Divine  mind.  Our  Lord's  obedience  ysAf^ 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  was  eminently  a  godlj  s^' 
vice,  the  most  exalted  instance  of  true  piety  and  charitf  ths^ 
ever  was  or  ever  could  be  performed.  It  was  more  than  all  men 
or  all  angels,  more  than  the  whole  creation  in  a  body  U>^^' 
could  have  done  towards  the  pacifying  of  God  and  reconciling  ^ 
man ;  and  therefore  it  was  as  the  richest  perfume,  having  a  ^ 
delightful  fragrancy,  such  as  none  other  can  come  up  to,  inas^ 
much  as  that  therein  God  is  well  pleased. 

To  make  this  appear  the  more  distinctly,  we  may  consider. 
first,  the  Pribst:  secondly,  the  Sacbificb:  thirdly^  the  Alt^- 
and  lastly,  the  Divine  Lawgiver  to  whom  the  offering  was  xm^- 
and  by  whom  it  was  and  is  accepted. 
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1 .  A  Priest^  properly  speaking,  is  a  person  "  taken  from 
"  among  men/'  authorized  by  Grod  to  be  an  advocate  for  them  at 
the  court  of  heaven^.  As  a,  prophet  or  an  apostle  properly  is  an 
ambassador  from  God  to  treat  anth  men ;  so  b,  priest  is  an  agent  or 
solicitor,  in  behalf  of  men^  to  treat  with  God.  Our  Lord  was 
both  a  Prophet  and  Priest^  in  different  views :  but  here  we  are 
to  consider  him  in  his  sacerdotal  capacity  only;  in  which 
capacity  he  made  his  offering  and  sacrifice  for  sins.  He  is  a 
Priest  of  an  higher  order  than  the  order  of  Aaron,  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,  whose  priesthood  was  royal:  for  he  was  king  of 
Salem^  which,  in  mystical  construction^  is  king  of  peace.  Melchi- 
zedek undoubtedly  was  a  mortal  man;  yet,  to  make  him  the 
fitter  type  of  Christ,  he  is  introduced  as  a  priest^  and  no  notice 
taken  either  of  his  birth  or  his  decease :  as  if,  like  Christ,  he  had 
had  no  beginning  of  days,  nor  were  to  have  end  of  life.  He  was 
introduced  as  blessing  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  to 
intimate  that  Christ's  priesthood  was  to  extend  to  all  the  faith- 
ful, in  all  past,  present,  and  future  ages ;  and  not  to  be  confined, 
like  Aaron's,  to  the  Jews  only,  commencing  with  their  economy, 
expiring  with  it.  And  it  is  further  observable,  that  Melchizedek, 
as  introduced  in  Oenesis,  brought  no  typical  offerings  or  sacri- 
fices, as  Aaron  was  wont  to  do :  he  presented  nothing  to  God 
but  himself  and  his  pious  and  benevolent  offices ;  in  which  he  was 
so  far  a  type  of  Christ,  (though  very  imperfectly,)  as  Christ  also 
offered  himself  asid  his  all-sufficient  services,  active  and  passive, 
unto  Gh>d.  Melchizedek  further  exercised  his  high  priesthood, 
in  blessing  the  father  of  the  faithful^  and  feeding  him  with  bread 
and  foine ;  correspondently  to  which ,  our  Lordj  as  High  Priest, 
blesses  all  the  faithful  with  all  spiritual  blessings  ^,  and  feeds 
them  with  the  bread  of  heaven,  the  wine  of  angels,  with  his  own 
body  and  blood.  But  my  business  at  present  is,  not  with  the 
blessings  consequent  upon  our  Lord'*s  sacrifice,  but  with  the  sacri- 
fiee  itself  oi  which  the  text  speaks. 

2.  The  text  mentions  both  offering  and  sacrifice :  our  Lord 
was  both.  He  ^^  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a 
**  sacrifice.'"  The  word  offering  is  of  somewhat  larger  meaning 
than  the  word  sacrifice :  for  every  sacrifice  is  an  offering  to  God, 
but  every  offering  to  God  is  not  a  sacrifice.  However,  the  word 
offering^  in  this  place,  does  not  mean  offering  as  different  from 
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tacrijice,  but  aa  tacrifice  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  and  diflferent 
from  sacrifice  in  a  stricter  acceptation.  There  irere  under  the 
Old  Testament  ofierings  of  ^ne  flour,  otherwise  called  msal  oJf<n- 
inps,  or  bread  offerings;  and  there  were  animal  aacr^ces  of 
sheep,  goats,  bullocks.  The  meal  offerings  are  here  alluded  to 
under  the  name  of  offering^  and  the  animal  sacrifices  under  the 
name  of  sa/srifice.  They  were  both  of  them  gifts  to  God,  both  rf 
them  sficrifices  in  a  just  and  proper  sense,  as  sacrifice  means  a 
present  made  to  God:  and  they  were  both  of  them  types  or 
figures  of  what  Christ  was  to  give  to  God  in  the  sacrifice  of  Urn- 
self.  He  is  the  bread  of  heaven,  corresponding  to  the  Jewish 
bread  offering :  he  is  the  Lamb  of  God^  corresponding  to  all  the 
animal  sacrifices.  To  him  all  those  material  and  typical  aerviees 
pointed,  by  him  they  were  fulfilled,  and  in  him  they  ex|»red.  He 
was  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  those  ordinances :  he 
established  them  at  the  first,  to  give  notice  of  his  ooming ;  and 
by  his  coming  he  removed  them,  and  took  them  away,  when  he 
took  away  our  sins,  *'  nailing  them  to  his  cross  ^." 

The  text  says,  Christ  gave  himself:  that  word  himself  may 
want  some  explanation.  Kia  person  is  constituted  of  two  natmres. 
the  Divine  and  human :  he  is  in  himself  both  God  and  man. 
The  Priest  who  made  the  sacrifice  is  the  whole  Person:  the 
sacrifice^  that  self'm  part  only ;  for  the  Divine  nature  could  not 
suffer y  nor  be  made  a  sacrifice  ;  only  it  might  and  did  give  witme 
and  dignity  to  the  human  nature^  which  alone  was,  in  strictness, 
the  sacrifice.  Giving  AtrnM//*  therefore  must  be  understood  to 
mean  giving  himself  in  part.  For  as  a  martyr,  who  gives  hi$ 
body  only  (not  his  soul)  to  be  burned,  is  rightly  said  to  give 
himself  to  the  flames,  because  he  gives  what  is  part  of  himse^; 
so  also  our  blessed  Lord^  in  sacrificing  his  human  nature^  a  part 
of  himself  is  rightly  said  to  have  sacrificed  himself  This  oaeri' 
fice  is  variously  expressed  in  holy  scripture :  for  sometimes  it  is 
called  giving  his  bodyy  sometimes  his  bloody  sometimes  his  soul, 
sometimes  his  Ufe  for  us ;  all  which  expressions  amount  to  the 
same  thing,  namely,  that  he  died  for  us,  died  in  our  steady  a 
willing  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  And  yet  none 
of  those  expressions,  however  well  they  are  adapted  to  the  cus- 
tomary forms  of  speech,  are,  in  strictness  of  propriety,  to  be 
compared  with  St.  Paul's  saying,  that  he  was  "  obedient  unto 
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**  death  d."  For,  in  truth  of  notion  and  precise  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression, it  was  his  obedience^  active  and  passive,  which  was  pro- 
jMfrly  the  sacrifice,  the  acceptable  offeriing  unto  God.  God  is  a 
Spirit^  and  tlie  spiritual  services  are  properly  his  deh'ght.  Perfect 
innocent  and  cvMfummate  mrtite,  both  in  doing  and  suffering, 
were,  in  strictness  of  speech,  not  only  the  flower  and  perfection, 
but  the  very  form  and  essence  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice.  There  was 
found  in  that  unfathomable  mystery  of  Divine  love,  in  our  Lord's 
dying  for  us ;  there  was  found,  I  say,  not  only  spotless  holiness 
and  purity,  but  a  most  upright  heart,  and  the  most  devout  af- 
fections, breathing  nothing  but  the  most  ardent  affections  and 
services  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men;  for  the 
general  happiness,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  whole  rational 
system.  Those  benevolent  services  taken  together,  and  all 
recommended  by  the  supereminent  dignity  of  the  Person  so 
doing  and  so  suffering^  were  the  sacrifice  of  sweet  odour,  the 
spiritual  perfume^  acceptable  to  him  who  alone  could  judge 
perfectly  of  the  infinite  worth  and  merit  of  it.  So  much  for  the 
sacrifice. 

3.  The  third  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  Altar.  Priest^  sa- 
erijicey  and  altar  have  commonly  been  thought  relatives,  supposed 
to  infer  and  imply  each  other :  though  that  is  not  strictly  and 
universally  true  ;  as  might  be  shewn  at  large,  were  this  the  place 
for  it,  or  were  it  at  all  proper  to  enter  here  into  niceties  of  that 
kind. 

In  this  ease  however,  Divines  both  ancient  and  modem  have 
thought  of  an  aUar,  as  well  as  of  Sk  priest,  and  of  a  sacrifice :  and 
from  the  third  century  at  least,  down  to  this  time,  the  cross  whereon 
our  Lord  suffered  has  been  generally  esteemed  and  called  the 
altar.  For  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  lifted  up  upon  the  altar 
erected  for  that  purpose,  so  was  the  Son  of  man  lifted  up  by  the 
cross^.  And  as  the  altar  among  the  Jews  was  used  to  bear  or 
sustain  the  sacrifice^  so  the  altar  of  the  cross  bore  or  sustained 
our  Lord's  humanity,  while  "  himself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
"  body  on  the  tree^." 

Thus  far  the  resemblance  and  analogy  between  the  Levitical 
altar  and  the  altar  of  the  cross  seem  to  hold  very  aptly  ;  and  to 
Uiese  two  circumstances  of  the  comparison  there  might  be  others 
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added  of  inferior  note.  Nevertheless,  similitudes  shonU  not  be 
strained  too  far :  because,  though  they  may  hit  in  several  or- 
cumstanoes,  yet  will  they  not  be  found  to  answer  in  all. 

One  ciroumstance  of  an  aUar  is,  that  it  Banciijim  ike  gift,  fx 
sacrifice  offered  upon  its.  This  circumstance  camiot  property  be 
applied  to  the  altar  of  the  cross,  as  sanctifying  the  great  sacrifia. 
Wherefore  some  very  judicious  Divines  have  here  thoagfat  of 
another  attar,  besides  the  ero8s,a,spirittuUaliaxi  namely,  the  tf^fnot 
Spirit,  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord,  which  in  this  case  MscfifM 
the  human.  It  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrewa^,  thU 
**  Christ  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  ipot 
^^  to  6od."  In  this  view  Christ  was  the  Priesi,  his  human  nature 
the  sacrifice^  and  his  Divine  nature  the  altar  which  sanC^iei  the 
sacrifice,  which  supported  it  under  all  sufferings^  and  under  tk 
weight  of  the  world^s  iniquities  laid  upon  it,  and  finally  added 
infinite  value  and  dignity  to  it.  So  then,  the  cross  might  be  the 
aUar  in  some  respects,  and  our  Lord'*s  own  etemcJ  S^firit  uif^ 
be  the  altar  in  others. 

But  after  all,  it  must  be  owned  that  scripture  is  not  dear 
either  for  this  kind  of  altar  or  Mo/.  The  doctrine  of  the  sacrifici 
is  plainly  scripture  doctrine :  but  the  doctrine  of  the  aJiar  standB 
only  upon  scripture  consequences,  drawn  by  interpreters,  and  not 
perhaps  with  such  evidence  as  must  extort  the  assent  of  ervj 
reasonable  man.  What  need  is  there  of  a  proper  altar  to  ef&j 
proper  sacrifice  f  The  notion  of  a  sacrifice,  which  means  a^fi^ 
Ood,  is  independent  of  the  notion  of  an  aUar  to  pres^it  it  upon. 
It  was  accidental  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices  that  they  required 
altars,  because  they  were  generally  to  be  consumed  by  fir^  ^ 
whole  or  in  part,  and  therefore  wanted  Skjire  hearth  for  that  par- 
pose  :  and  it  is  far  from  certain  that  all  proper  sacrifices  were 
offered  upon  altars.  An  altar  seems  to  be  no  more  neeestofil^ 
every  sacrifice^  than  a  case,  or  a  paiine,  or  a  pias  is  to  every^ 
or  present  which  any  person  may  bring  to  another.  It  is  *  ^ 
cumstance  perhaps  of  decency ^  not  of  the  substance  of  the  preeeDt 
A  gift  is  not  the  less  a  gi/i  for  being  presented  naked  and  simpk) 
without  the  formalities  of  a  case  to  inclose  it^  or  of  a  pl^  ^ 
offer  it  upon.  In  a  word  then,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  an  iu^ 
doubted  scripture  truth :  but  as  to  a  proper  altar  for  that  tf^' 
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fice,  it  is  a  more  disputable  point ;  about  which  very  wise  and 
good  men  may  be  allowed  to  think  very  differently^  or  to  judge 
as  they  see  cause. 

4.  The  fourth  article  to  be  considered  is  the  supreme  Law- 
giver, to  whom  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  was  made,  and  by  whom 
it  was  graciously  accepted*  God  the  Father,  without  dispute,  as 
^first  Person  in  the  Grodhead,  is  Latogiver  in  chief;  and  to  him 
our  blessed  Lord  paid  the  price  of  our  redemption,  the  sacrifices 
0/ himself. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  need  there  was  of  any  sacrifice  to  a  person 
so  benign,  and  so  mercifully  disposed  to  pardon  all  repenting 
sinners ;  I  say,  if  this  were  asked,  it  might  be  suflBcient  to  reply, 
that  we  know  the  fact :  Qod  did  require  a  sacrifice^  and  such  a 
sacrifice ;  and  he  knows  what  need  there  was  for  it.  However, 
without  pretending  to  fathom  the  Divine  counsels,  or  to  under- 
stand all  the  reasons  of  state,  by  which  an  all-wise  Governor 
proceeds,  we  may  presume  to  observe  that  two  special  articles, 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  feUcitjf  of  man^  have  been  admirably 
served  by  this  mysterious  dispensation. 

It  is  for  the  ghry  of  God  that  he  is  seen  not  to  connive  at 
offences,  nor  to  be  too  indulgent  towards  sin,  while  he  requires 
a  fxiluable  satisfaction  for  offences  committed.  His  justice,  his 
holiness,  and  unspotted  purity  are  hereby  glorified  before  men 
and  angels,  and  the  honour  of  his  laws  supported  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  man's  eternal  felicity  appears  to  be  best 
secured  by  the  same  means,  because  hereby  provision  is  made  to 
keep  him  the  more  humble  and  modest  to  all  eternity.  Pride  is 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  the  sin  of  Lucifer,  which  heaven 
Itself,  and  even  the  presence  of  God,  did  not  keep  him  from. 
The  more  exalted  his  privileges  were,  the  greater  was  his  danger, 
and  the  surer  his  downfall.  God  has  taken  care  that  mankind 
shall  have  less  occasion  to  assume,  or  to  grow  high  minded.  Their 
salvation  shall  stand  entirely  in  the  merits  of  another  person^  not 
at  all  in  their  own :  and  as  often  as  they  hope  to  be  accepted  in 
God'^s  sight,  it  must  not  be  with  robes  of  their  own  cleansing^ 
(full  of  spots  and  stains  at  the  best,)  but  with  robes  "  made  white 
**  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb>.''  This  may  be  to  them  for  ever  a 
constant  lesson  of  humility ^  which  is  the  mother  of  all  virtue,  and 
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a  sure  foundation  of  all  happiness,  securing  them  from  tk 
temptation  which  even  angeU  before  lay  under,  and  whidi  at 
length  turned  them  out  of  heaven,  since  ''  I'eserved  in  eveihBtii^ 
''  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  V 

Seeing  then  that  the  glory  of  God  and  the  fdidty  of  m% 
appear  to  have  been  thus  most  effectuaUy  provided  for  bj  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ;  no  wonder  if  that  sacrifice  has  &  Terr 
^^  sweetsmelling  savour,^  or  is  received  as  the  most  ddifkjul 
perfume  by  him  whose  goodness  is  infinite,  and  whose  mercies 
boundless ;  and  who,  having  no  interests  of  his  own  to  sene. 
takes  pleasure  in  every  thing  whereby  his  creatures  maj  be 
made  to  come  near  him,  and  be  rendered  happy  in  the  enjoj- 
ment  of  him. 

Having  thus  run  through  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  text,  J 
come  next  to  the  practical  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  drawn  by 
the  Apostle  in  the  text  itself. 

II. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God  as  dear  children  [of  God] 
"  and  walk  in  love/  that  is,  in  love  of  the  brethren.  If  onr 
blessed  Lord  condescended  to  make  a  sacrifice  ofhimsdfUi  God 
for  the  general  good  of  mankind ;  we  ought  likewise  to  make  the 
like  tender  of  ourselves^  our  hearts,  wills,  and  affections,  and  aD 
our  services,  to  the  same  God,  and  on  the  same  account,  namdj, 
for  the  general  good  of  all  our  brethren.  Such  a  tender  as  I  now 
speak  of  is  that  sacrifice  which  the  Gospel  every  where  points  out 
to  us,  and  which  God  expects  of  us ;  to  sacrifice  the  old  fM^ 
with  the  affections  and  huts^  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  devoting 
ourselves  wholly  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  wr 
feUofc  crecUures.  In  this  respect,  all  Christians  are  represented 
in  the  New  Testament  as  making  one  '^  holy  priesthood,'*  (saTiDg 
to  Grod^s  commissioned  officers  their  peculiar  presidency  in  i^ 
''  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  J^^ 
"  Christ^"  Those  •* spiritual  sacrifices"  are  reducible  to  two 
heads,  to  the  two  great  commandments,  the  love  of  CroJ,andthe 
love  of  our  neighbour.  To  the  first  head  belongs  the  sacrifice  of 
prayer^  which  is  the  Gospel  incense^ ;  as  also  the  sacrifi^  ^ 
praise,  which  St.  Paul  exhorts  us  to  ojerup  continually^.  To  the 
second  head  belongs  the  sacrifice  of  cUmsdeeds,  and  of  all  odier 
friendly  offices  towards  one  another.  "  To  do  good  and  to  oommo- 

k  Jude  6.        '  I  Pet.  ii.  5.        ™  Rev.  v.  8.  vin.3,  4.        »  Heb.  xiii.  15* 
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'^  nicate,  forget  not:  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased <*.'* 
There  are  other  tpiritual  sacrifices  recommended  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  are  expressive  of  the  lave  of  Ood  and  of  man, 
both  in  one:  as  the  sacrifice  of  an  '*  humble  and  contrite  heart P,^ 
and  the  presenting  our  "  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
*•  unto  God^."  We  cannot  do  greater  honour  to  our  Lord's 
sacrifice^  than  by  thus  copying  after  it  in  the  best  manner  we  are 
able ;  and  following  it  (though  at  an  infinite  distance)  in  our 
own  religious  offerings  and  sacrifices,  such  as  I  have  been  men- 
tioning. Be  we  thus  "  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children''  of 
God,  and  true  disciples  of  Christ. 

But  more  particularly,  as  often  as  we  come  to  commemorate 
our  Lord's  high  sacrifice  at  his  holy  table,  be  we  mindful  to 
make  a  tender  of  ourselves  to  him,  as  he  made  a  tender  of  himself 
to  God.  While  we  plead  the  merits  of  thoit  sacrifice  in  our 
offices  here  below,  (which  he  also  pleads  in  his  intercessions  on 
our  behalf  above,)  let  us  throw  in  our  own  secondary  sacrifices  to 
it ;  not  to  heighten  the  value  of  it,  which  already  is  infinite,  but  to 
render  ourselves  capable  of  the  benefits  of  it.  As  there  is  merit 
sufficient  on  his  part,  so  there  must  be  competent  qualifications 
on  ours :  while  Christ,  by  the  visible  signs  of  bread  and  toine, 
conveys  to  us  the  fruits  of  his  natural  body  and  blood  ;  so  ought 
we,  by  the  same  sigi\s,  to  present  to  him  the  mystical  body 
whereof  we  are  a  part.  By  the  Levitical  law^  there  was  to  be  a 
meat  offering  and  a  drink  offering  thrown  upon  the  lanA  in  the 
daily  service,  and  both  together  were  reputed  but  as  (me  and  the 
same  sacrifice.  The  lamb^  without  question,  signified  Christ  and 
his  sacrifice:  and  why  should  not  those  secondary  oblations 
thrown  upon  the  lamb^  be  supposed  to  signify  or  prefigure  the 
secondary  sacrifices  or  services  of  Christians,  thrown,  a«  it  were, 
upon  Christ's  sacrifice^  to  strengthen  our  claim  to  it,  and  to  fix 
our  interest  in  it?  Therefore,  while  our  hordes  sacrifice  is  repre- 
sented and  pleaded  before  God  on  our  behalf,  in  the  holy  Com- 
munion; take  we  care  to  send  up  our  devout  prayers  and  praises^ 
our  humble  minds  and  contrite  hearts^  our  almsdeeth,  and  our 
forgivenesses  of  all  who  have  offended  us«  our  holy  resolutions  and 
pious  vows ;  and  in  a  word,  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be 
a  reasonable,,  hofyy  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  God.  So  may  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  commemorated,  and  our  ottn  sacrifices  therewith 

^  Heb.  xiii.  i6.  p  Psalm  li.  17.  *t  Rom.  xii.  i. 
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preeentedy  be  oonsiderod  as  one  eaeri/Use  of  the  tsad  and  mmeien, 
in  union  together:  and  so  may  the  tmUed  offigwing  be  teemd 
o&NM,  as  an  "  offering  and  a  aacrifioe  to  Qod  of  a  sweetamdliiig 
<«  savour;''  aooeptable  unto  him,  throng  Jesua  CSuist  our 
Lord :  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  aD 
honour  and  glory  henceforth  for  evermore.    Amen. 


SERMON  XXXII. 

The  History  and  Character  of  Balaam. 


NUMBBRS  Xxii.  lO,  II,  12. 

Afid  Balaam  said  unto  God,  Balai  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of 

Moai,  Aath  s&ni  unto  me^  saying, 
Behold^  there  is  a  people  come  out  of  Egypt^  which  covereth  the  face 

of  the  earth :  come  nowj  curse  me  them ;  peradventure  J  shall  he 

able  to  overcome  them^  and  drive  them  out. 
And  God  said  unto  Balaam,  Thou  shaU  not  go  with  them ;   thou 

shalt  not  curse  the  people :  for  they  are  blessed. 

The  story  of  Balaam  fills  up  three  whole  chapters  in  this 
Book  of  Numbers ;  and  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  several 
other  places  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Seeing  then 
that  it  makes  so  considerable  a  figure  in  the  saered  history, 
(though  it  comes  in  but  occasionally,)  I  have  thought  it  may 
well  deserve  a  distinct  consideration ;  and  do  therefore  choose 
it  for  the  subject  of  our  present  meditations. 

The  Israelites,  in  their  passage  through  the  wilderness,  were 
to  march  through  the  land  of  the  Moabites,  a  people  descended 
of  Lot,  and  over  whom  Balak  was  king  at  that  time.  The 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Midianites,  near  neighbours,  were  all 
alarmed  at  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  and  were  afraid  of  them; 
knowing  what  great  things  GkKl  had  so  lately  done  for  them ; 
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and  that  neither  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  nor  Og  the  kii^  of 
Basan  had  been  able  to  stand  before  them.  The  Israelites  had 
entirely  routed  and  ruined  those  two  potent  princes,  taking  pos- 
session of  their  lands :  and  they  had  done  it  with  such  despatch, 
and  in  so  surprising  a  manner,  that  the  nations  round  about  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  there  was  something  very  ezhxurdinarj 
and  supemaiurai  in  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  ovring  to  some 
such  apprehermon  as  this,  that  none  of  them  durst  oppose  the 
Hebrews,  without  endeavouring  first  to  engage  Heaven  on  their 
side,  which  they  hoped  to  do  by  the  help  of  enchawhnaii*. 

There  was  a  famous  magician,  or  prophet,  of  that  time,  whose 
name  was  Balaam,  mightily  celebrated  through  all  the  east: 
him  they  resolved  to  court  with  high  promises,  and,  if  possible, 
to  bribe  him  over  to  their  interests  in  this  exigency.  The 
notion  they  had  of  him  was,  that  he  was  so  divine  a  man,  so 
highly  favoured  by  Heaven,  that  he  could  turn  the  fate  of  war 
which  way  he  pleased,  by  his  benedictions  and  imprecations:  for 
thus  said  Balak  in  his  message  to  him :  *^  I  wot  that  he  wh<mi 
^'  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed «." 
The  Midianites  and  Moabites  were  both  of  them  full  of  the 
same  persuasion,  as  we  learn  from  this  chapter :  and  we  find 
from  other  places  of  Scripture^  that  the  Ammonites  joined  with 
them  in  the  design  of  sending  to  Balaam.  Despatches  were 
ordered  to  him,  desiring  him  to  come  and  take  a  survey  of  the 
camp  of  Israel,  and  to  curse  them  in  solemn  form  in  order  to 
their  destruction. 

It  may  look  a  little  strange,  that  they  should  trust  so  little 
to  their  own  gods  at  home,  and  should  send  as  far  as  Mesopotamia 
for  a  prophet  to  assist  them.  Certainly  Balaam^'s  reputation 
must  have  run  very  high ;  or  there  must  have  been  some  very 
peculiar  reason  for  that  uncommon  method  of  proceeding. 
Perhaps  they  imagined,  that  the  gods  of  their  own  country 
were  not  able  to  defend  them  against  the  God  of  Israel ;  having 
so  lately  seen  what  the  Israelites  had  done  to  the  Amorites 
their  neighbours :  or  they  might  fancy  that  Balaam  had  an  in- 
terest with  all  kinds  of  gods,  and  might  engage  them  all  to  come 
in  to  their  assistance :  or  rather,  I  incline  to  think  that  they 
knew  Balaam  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  same  God  which  the 
Israelites  worshipped;    and  that  therefore  by  his  means  thev 

»  Numb.  xxii.  6.  *»  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4. 
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hoped  to  draw  off  the  God  of  Israel  (whom  they  were  so  much 
afraid  of)  from  assisting  the  Israelites,  and  to  incline  him  to 
favour  the  Moabites,  and  those  who  were  joined  with  them. 

The  learned  are  not  perfectly  agreed  as  to  Balaam's  character^ 
whether  to  call  him  a  magician  or  a  prophet:  but  it  is  very 
evident  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  God 
of  Israeiy  and  that  he  applied  himself  to  him^  and  to  him  mily  in 
that  affair.  For  when  the  elders  of  Moab  and  Midian  came 
first  to  him,  he  desired  them  to  lodge  with  him  that  night, 
promising  them  to  bring  them  word  in  the  morning,  what  the 
Lard  (that  is,  what  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel)  should  f^ny  to 
him,  in  relation  to  their  errand<^ :  which  accordingly  he  did  ;  and 
the  answer  he  brought  was  what  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  had 
really  put  into  his  mouth.  This  circumstance  plainly  shews 
that  he  had  been  used  to  consult  the  true  God  in  former  times  : 
for  otherwise  he  could  never  have  pretended  now  to  promise 
beforehand  to  bring  an  answer  from  him,  or  to  know  for  certain 
that  it  was  his. 

There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  Ood  might  have  some 
prophets  (abroad  in  the  heathen  world)  who  were  not  of  Israel. 
Job  was  undoubtedly  such  an  one :  and  why  might  not  Balaam 
be  another !  It  is  the  more  likely^  because,  from  the  time  of 
Abraham,  God  had  spread  the  knowledge  of  himself  about  the 
idolatrous  world :  and  all  Abraham's  posterity  were  originally 
circumcised,  and  became  worshippers  of  the  true  God;  though 
in  process  of  time  they  revoked^  and  fell  into  idolatry.  The 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  whom  we  are  now  speaking  of,  were 
of  distinct  consideration  from  the  rest  of  the  heathen  worlds  being 
the  descendants  of  righteous  Lot,  who  was  of  the  same  religion 
with  Abraham.  The  Midianites  too,  of  whom  most  probably 
Balaam  was,  were  the  posterity  of  Abraham^  by  Keturah ;  and 
who  therefore  certainly  had,  for  some  time^  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  amongst  them :  which  makes  it  the  more  probable  that 
Ood  might  plant  some  prophets  amongst  them  in  those  early  days, 
to  preserve  that  true  religion  and  tcorship  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  progenitors. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  1  take  the  liberty  to  conclude,  that 
Balaam  was  really  a,  prophet;  and  so  he  is  called  by  St.  Peter*^ 
And  as  he  had  an  interest  and  correspondence  with  the  true  God, 

c  Numb.  xzii.  8.  ^2  Pet.  ii.  i6. 
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BO  the  meaning  of  the  Moabites  really  was,  that  he  should 
and  endeavour  to  draw  off  the  God  oflmud  from  assistiDg  the 
Hebrews.  He  did  make  the  attempt,  (being  hired  and  bribed 
00  to  do,)  and  without  effidot.  Accordingly  it  is  obeenred  in 
Deuteronomy,  that  "  the  Lord  would  not  hearken  unto  Ba- 
"  laam^.**^  And  Grod  himself  says  by  the  mouth  of  Joditia  to 
the  same  purpose, ''  Balak  sent  and  called  Balaam  the  mm  of 
**  Beor  to  curse  you,  but  I  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam, 
**  therefore  he  blessed  you  still  ^''  These  conaderations  shev 
that  Balaam  had  addressed  himself  to  the  God  of  Igrad^  in 
hopes  to  have  hU  license  and  authorUy  for  cursing  the  Israelites. 
From  whence  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  BaJaam  had  been 
his  prophet  some  time  before,  and  that,  in  confidence  of  audi  ik 
high  relation  to  Gt>d,  he  presumed  to  consult  him  once  and  again 
upon  that  occasion.  Having  thus  far  cleared  our  way,  ive  may 
now  proceed, 

I.  To  consider  more  distinctly  the  history  of  Balaam^  as  laid 
down  in  scripture. 

II.  To  make  some  reflections  upon  it. 

I. 

The  first  mention  which  we  have  of  this  man  is  in  this  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Numbers.  The  occasion  of  his  being  ooncerned 
with  the  children  of  Israel  has  been  already  intimated.  Next 
let  us  observe  how  he  behaved  himself  upon  that  ooea8i<Hi»  what 
the  effect  was,  and  what  became  of  him  in  the  end. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  behaved  himself  extremely  well  when 
the  message  was  first  brought  him  from  king  Balak.  He  con- 
sulted God  upon  the  matter  laid  before  him,  made  a  fntiihful 
report  of  the  errand  which  the  ambassadors  came  upon,  received 
God's  answer,  and  submitted  to  it ;  acquainting  the  messengers 
that  Ood  would  not  give  him  leave  to  curse  that  people;  no,  nor  so 
much  as  to  ^  along  with  the  ambassadors.  Thus  far  he  carried 
himself  well  and  wisely,  like  an  honesty  pious,  upright  man.  But 
afterwards  came  other  messengers,  more  in  number,  and  greater 
in  dignity  than  the  former :  and  they  pressed  him  vehemently 
to  comply  with  Balak's  request ;  promising  him  rich  presents  hM 
honourable  preferments ;  in  a  word,  any  thing,  or  every  thing, 
which  he  could  ask  or  desire.  To  this  again  he  made  answer, 
that  "  if  Balak  would  give  him  his  house  fiill  of  silver  and  gdd, 
"  yet  he  could  not  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  his  Gods."' 
c  Deut.  zxiii.  5.  '  Jo«h.  xxiv.  10.  s  Nnmb.  xxii.  18. 
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This  was  well  sud,  and  was  the  plain  truth.  And  here  by  the 
way  observe,  that  Balaam,  in  these  words,  professes  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Lord  Jehot^h,  as  his  God:  which  is  a  further  con- 
firmation of  what  I  before  hinted,  that  he  was  really  a  prophet  of 
the  true  God. 

But  to  proceed :  after  this,  whether  prevailed  upon  by  impor- 
tunity, or  softened  too  much  by  the  charms  of  honour  and 
riches,  (which  dazzled  his  eyes,)  the  good  man  began  to  stagger; 
and  he  yielded  so  far  as  to  consult  God  again  upon  the  same 
thing,  though  he  had  before  had  an  absolute  and  peremptory 
denial :  this  was  hia  Jhrst  false  step ;  for  it  was  tempting  God,  and 
making  too  free  with  the  Divine  Majesty,  forgetting  both  his  duty 
and  distance.     God  then  gave  the  man  leave  to  go  with  the 
princes;  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  have  made  him  sensible 
that  it  had  been  better  if  he  had  not  asted  it ;  and  that  his  going 
would  be  to  no  purpose,  since  he  should  still  be  restrained  from 
cursing  the  people ;  which  was  what  he  went  for,  and  was  the 
sole  end  and  design  of  the  princes  who  came  to  call  him.     Ba- 
laam however,  having  already  set  his  heart  too  much  upon  the 
bribes^  readily  accepted  of  the  concession  made  him;  and  that 
very  morning  he  set  out  on  his  journey  with  the  princes  of 
Idoab.     Qod  was  angry  with  him  for  being  so  forward  in  this 
matter,  which  he  might  more  wisely  have  declined,  though  leave 
was  given  him:  and  besides,  Balaam  conceived  hopes  that  he 
might  at  length  have  permission  to  curse  the  children  of  Israel : 
otherwise  it  was  a  wild  undertaking  to  pretend  to  go  at  all. 
God  seeing  the  temper  of  the  man,  and  what  be  had  in  his 
heart,  sent  an  angel  to  stop  him  in  the  way,  and  to  deter  him 
effectually  from  his  purpose.     He  ^'  loved  the  wages  of  un- 
"  righteousness,"  as  St.  Peter  observes,  and  "  was  rebuked  for 
'^  his  iniquity :  the  dumb  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad 
'*  the  madness  of  the  prophet^.*^     The  history  of  that  prodigy 
is  related  at  large  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  and  is  a  matter  well 
known. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion,  (with  Maimonides  the  famous 
Jew,)  that  the  whole  story  of  Balaam  and  the  eus  was  a  vision 
only,  or  a  dream^  and  transacted  merely  in  idea.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  text  of  Moses  to  countenance  such  a  persuasion  ; 
nor   are   the  reasons,   suggested  for  this  opinion,   of  weight 

*»  3  Pet.  ii.  1 6, 
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sufficient  to   persuade  us   to   lay  aside  the   plain  literal  coir 
struotion. 

It  is  with  better  oolour  that  others,  admitting  the  literal  rn- 
struction,  have  further  thought  that  the  whole  affair  was  ^/m- 
lolicaly  and  might  admit  of  a  mystical^  as  well  as  a  liieral  inUr- 
pretaHcn;  though  this  also  is  no  more  than  conjecture.  Bat 
they  who  take  this  way,  suppose  that  the  beast  which  the  pro- 
phet rode  upon  might  be  an  enM€m  of  Balaam  spurred  on  br 
Balak  his  master.  The  om  saw  the  danger  bj  the  way,  and 
made  some  ejffbrU  to  awid  it,  while  the  rider  was  perfectly  Miod: 
and  in  like  manner  the  prophet  had  seen  that  €rod  was  agaixM 
the  design^  and  he  made  same  effbrts  to  turn  aeide  from  it;  but 
was  still  vehemently  pressed  on  and  pushed  forwards  by  king 
Balak.  I  forbear  to  mention  other  resembling  circnoistancee. 
which  have  afforded  reason  for  supposing  that  the  whole  was 
emblematical^  and  intended  for  Balaam''s  instruction,  that  be 
might  see  his  folly,  and  retreat  in  time. 

But  he  went  on;  and  God  permitted  him  now  to  proceed, 
(according  to  his  own  devices,)  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  ambitic& 
and  avarice ;  only  taking  care  all  the  time,  that  he  should  not 
drop  the  least  cf$ne  upon  the  Israelites ;  but  should  speak  tB 
directed  by  God  himself,  and  deliver  nothing  but  blessings.  The 
prophet  accordingly,  after  several  fruitless  essays  to  prevail  with 
Grod  to  let  him  curse  the  people,  was  still  constantly  withheld 
from  doing  it;  and  instead  of  cursing  them,  he  altogether  Uettti 
them  three  times ;  and  at  length  concluded,  prophesying  of  the 
doum/all  of  the  Moabites,  and  foretelling  many  and  prodigicNifl 
successes  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Thus  was  king  Balak's  design 
utterly  frustrated;  and,  instead  of  rewarding  the  prophet,  he  «'aa 
bitterly  incensed  against  him.  And  now  Balaam,  being  reduced 
to  these  straits,  began  to  perceive  how  foolish  an  errand  he  had 
come  upon,  and  how  little  he  had  gained  by  the  expedition. 
However,  haying  failed  in  one  way,  he  hoped  now  to  make  Balak 
some  amends  in  another :  and,  as  God  had  now  given  the  man  up 
to  his  own  mad  counsels,  he  next  entered  into  as  wicked  and 
impious  a  design  as  could  well  be  imagined.  He  advised  the 
Moabites  to  think  of  some  means  of  drawing  the  Israelites  into 
some  heinous  offeMS  against  ^mr  God ;  assuring  them,  that  there 
was  no  possible  way  of  getting  an  advantage  over  Israel,  unless 
they  could  be  first  drawn  into  sin,  that  so  a  breach  might  be 
made  between  God  and  them.    This  was  a  kind  of  MachtavHian 
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jpMey,  shrewd  and  deep  laid,  but  cursed  and  diabolical.  It  had 
not  the  effect  which  Baalam  aimed  at  in  it,  (Ood  so  far  defeating 
liis  counsels.)  but  the  event  was,  the  seducing  great  numbers  of 
Israelites  into  whoredom  first,  and  then  into  idolatry;  and  it 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  twenty-four  thousand  of  6od*s 
people. 

This  wickedness  of  Balaam  is  particularly  taken  notice  of  by 
St. John,  in  the  Revelations;  who,  speaking  to  the  Church  of 
Pei^mus  in  the  name  of  Christ,  says,  ''  I  have  a  few  things 
''  against  thee,  .because  thou  hast  there  them  that  hold  the 
**  doctrine  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbiing- 
**  block  before  the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed 
**  unto  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication^.'''  St.  Peter  also  alludes 
to  the  same  thing;  speaking  of  some  persons,  who,  as  he  says, 
Iiad  '*  forsaken  the  right  way,  and  were  gone  astray,  following 
"  the  way  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of 
*'  unrighteousness^.^  St.  Peter  calls  him  son  ofBoeor:  in  the 
Old  Testament  he  is  called  son  of  Beor:  but  Beor  and  Bosor 
are  both  the  same  name  in  the  original,  only  differently  pro- 
wmnced:  and  perhaps  this  may  be  one  instance  among  others 
wherein  St.  Peter  followed  a  Oalilean  pronunciation ;  but  that 
by  the  way  only.  I  should  take  notice,  that  St.  Jude  also 
alludes  to  tiie  same  thing  with  what  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  refer 
to ;  rebuking  some  persons  for  ''running  greedily  after  the  error 
"  of  Balaam  for  reward  L'^  The  persons  there  pointed  to  were  a 
wretched  sect  oi  false  teachers  which  started  up  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  held  it  lawful  to  follow 
carnal  huts,  to  commit  fornication,  adultery,  incest,  and  other 
impurities.  This  palatable  doctrine  suited  the  corrupt  taste  of 
the  voluptuous,  and  brought  the  teachers  in  much  applause,  and 
many  a  (sat  present  from  their  carnal  hearers.  And  now,  because 
their  doctrine  was  very  like  Balaam'^s,  and  the  principal  motive  to 
it  in  the  teachers  was  avarice^  and  a  desire  ot  flattering  and 
pleasing  others  in  their  lusts ;  therefore  those  teachers  were  com- 
pared to  Balaam,  and  their  doctrine  to  his.  Their  Hebrew  nam^' 
also  was  Balaamites,  as  their  Oreeh  name  was  Nicolaitans ;  both 
which  signify  the  same  thing,  viz.  lords^  or  leaders  of  the  people. 
And  thus  the  name  of  Balaam  revived,  as  it  were,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Gospd,  but  much  to  his  dishonour^  to  make  his 
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metnoty  the  more  odious  and  detestable  to  latest  posterity.  But 
I  return  to  the  history  where  I  left  off. 

After  Balaam,  by  his  cursed  counsels,  had  led  IsnuA  into  a 
snare,  and  Grod  had  taken  severe  vengeance  of  his  own  peo^ 
for  being  so  weakly  misled ;  he  then  gave  orders  to  Af  oses  and 
the  Israelites  to  march  against  the  Midianites,  and  smite  them, 
in  revenge  for  the  wiles  which,  by  the  advice  of  Balaam,  ^€j 
liad  practised,  and  thereby  beguiled  Israel.  Accordingly,  tbev 
went  out,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Midianitea, 
destroying  their  country,  and  dividing  the  spoil.  And  here  it 
was  that  Balaam  at  length  reaped  the  wages  of  his  iniqnitT, 
being  slain  among  the  rest  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  »^.  Such 
was  the  end  of  that  unhappy  man ;  once  a  propheij  and,  as  it 
seems,  highly  in  favour  with  Almighty  Ch>d ;  but  beguiled  with 
the  charms  of  ambition  and  covetousness,  falling  off  by  little  and 
little,  (as  God  withdrew  his  grace,  which  he  had  made  an  ill  me 
of,)  till  at  length  he  came  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wickedness; 
becoming  a  seducer,  and  eetting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebeOim^ 
against  God,  doing  infinite  mischief  by  his  diabolical  coonsels : 
and  \i\9tTuei\Tig  princes  in  such  arts  of  cursed  policy,  as  ought  to 
render  his  name  infamous  to  all  posterity. 

I  should  further  observe,  that,  for  a  standing  memorial  of 
God's  resentment  for  what  had  been  done  by  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  against  his  people  of  Israel,  he  made  an  order  that  no 
Ammonite  or  Moabite  should  be  permitted  to  "  enter  into  the 
*'  congregation  of  the  Lord/'  till  after  the  '*  tenth  generation/' 
because  of  what  they  had  done  in  the  matter  of  Balaam.  The 
words  of  the  law  are;  "An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  shall  not 
**  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenlii 
''  generation. — ^Because  they  met  you  not  with  bread  and  with 
''  water  in  the  way,  when  ye  came  forth  out  of  Eg]rpt;  and 
''  because  they  hired  against  thee  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  cf 
"  Pethor  of  Mesopotamia,  to  curse  thee°."  The  meanii^  of 
which  law  is,  that  though  an  Ammonite,  or  a  Moabite,  should 
become  a  convert  to  the  Jewish  religion^  and  conform  to  their  law 
and  ceremonies  in  every  respect,  and  become  a  complete  member  of 
the  Jewish  church;  yet  he  should  not  have  the  privileges  of 
manying  with  an  Israelite,  but  should  be  debarred  from  it,  ke 
and  his  posterity  for  ten  generations;  which  is  interpreted,  in 

°»  Numb.  xxxi.  8.   Josh.  xiii.  23.  "  Deut  xxiii,  3, 4. 
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Nehemiah,  to  mean /or  ever^.  Such  was  the  mark  set  upon  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  for  their  offence  in  that  instance :  and 
Balaam'^s  infamy  was  perpetuated  by  the  same  law^  being  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  it  as  the  man  who  had  been  hired  to  curse 
GoJTs  people.  But  enough  hath  been  said  of  the  history  of 
Balaam ;  pass  we  on  now, 

II. 
To  make  some  reflections  upon  it ;  as  it  may  indeed  afford  us 
plentiful  matter  for  it. 

1.  In  the  first  place  observe,  that  there  is  no  time  of  man's 
life  wherein  he  may  not  be  tempted,  or  may  not  be  in  danger  of 

fading  off  bom  GK>d  and  goodness ;  which  should  be  an  argument 
to  us  for  constant  care  and  watchfulness  over  ourselves.  Even 
those  whom  God  hath  favoured  in  a  very  particular  manner^  and 
with  heavenly  gifts  and  graces^  are  no  more  secure  than  others,  if 
they  take  not  proportionable  care.  I  say  nothing  of  Solomon,  or 
others  who  might  here  be  mentioned :  Balaam  is  the  instance 
now  before  us,  a  prophet  of  the  most  high  Gody  and  probably 
advanced  in  years^  since  his  fame  had  spread  wide  and  far.  His 
standing  was  not  aofirm^  but  that  an  unlooiedfor  and  Sk  powerful 
temptation  shook  his  steadfastness,  and  brought  him  down  from 
the  heights  he  had  attained  in  God^s  favour,  to  a  most  forlorn 
and  wretched  condition. 

2.  Observe  further,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is,  bo  much  as  to 
attend  or  listen  to  the  charms  of  wealth  and  honour :  for  a  gift 
will  sometimes  hlind  the  wise,  and  a  bribe  will  beguile  their  hearts, 
Balaam  looked  too  much  upon  the  golden  presents,  and  was  too 
sensibly  struck  with  the  sound  of  honour  and  preferments ;  which 
made  him  the  less  consider  upon  how  slippery  ground  he  stood » 
and  how  dangerous  an  affair  that  was  to  concern  himself  in.  Put 
it  even  in  the  best  light,  and  imagine  that  he  might  have  had 
Ood^s  leave  to  do  what  Balak  desired  :  yet  would  a  wise  and  a 
good  man  have  been  foncard  to  set  God  to  sale^  and  to  make  a 
trade  of  the  favours  sent  him  from  above  f  Elisha  would  not  suffer 
so  much  as  his  servant  to  take  a  gift  of  a  great  man  whom  he 
had  cured  of  a  leprosy :  so  unbecoming  a  thing  did  he  think  it  to 
sell  and  make  merchandise  of  spiritual  privileges.  Had  Balaam 
been  of  that  temper,  he  would  never  have  been  misled  in  the 
shameful  manner  he  was,  but  would  have  held  fast  his  integrity 
to  the  end. 

o  Neh.  xiii.  i. 
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3.  Observe,  thirdly,  that  when  (xod  sees  men  leammg  too  far 
to  ambUiotii  or  eoveiom  desires,  and  not  wise  enough  to  take  sneh 
ffentle  hints  as  might  be  sufficient  to  call  them  back ;  he  then 
leaves  them  to  pursue  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  and  lets  them 
follow  their  own  imaginations.  When  he  at  first  proiiiiiei 
Balaam  from  cursing  the  people,  and  from  ffoinp  with  the  memeth 
gers^  that  was  indication  sufficient.  A  wise  man,  after  thai^  would 
have  absolutely  refused  to  treat  or  parley  with  any  ambassadors 
whatever  upon  the  same  errand.  But  Balaam  had  sei  Us  keen 
upon  the  hfihes^  and  was  become  warm  and  eager  in  the  bnsiDess. 
So  Gk>d  permitted  the  foolish  man  to  go  on  as  his  indinatioDs 
led,  and  to  run  his  utmost  lengths  of  folly  and  madne^.  Since 
he  would  not  retreat  in  time,  nor  know  when  he  had  done 
enough,  (though  Qod  had  given  him  sufficteni  intimations,)  he 
was  at  length  permitted  to  proceed  in  his  own  way,  and  to  his 
own  destruction. 

4.  Observe  next,  how  foolish  a  part  a  man  acts,  imd  how  he 
exposes  himself  to  contempt  and  scorn,  as  well  as  danger,  when 
he  takes  upon  him  to  follow  his  own  way  and  humour,  and  will 
not  have  God  for  his  guide.  It  was  a  weak  thing  in  Balaam  to 
ask  God  a  second  time,  after  God  had  abundantly  signified  his 
pleasure :  and  it  was  still  weaker,  after  he  had  received  a  second 
answer  discouraging  him  from  any  thought  of  cursing  the  peofde, 
for  him  to  go  on  with  the  princes  of  Moab,  and  to  offer  himself 
to  Balak,  when  he  dould  do  him  no  service.  But  to  shew  some 
good  inclination  towards  serving  Balak,  he  resolved  to  make 
very  free  with  Ahnighty  God ;  though  he  had  carried  hie  irre- 
verent familiarity  too  far  before.  He  was  now  come  to  Boilak, 
and  something  he  must  do ;  though  as  to  the  main  thing^  which 
was  cursing  the  people^  he  knew  very  well  that  Gk>d  had  tied  vp 
his  mouth.  However,  he  makes  Balak  prepare  altars  and  saari- 
Jices,  and  he  would  thereby  try  again  and  again  what  God  would 
say  to  him.  A  dangerous  thing  thus  to  tempt  and  trifle  with 
the  eternal  God !  Well :  the  effect  was,  that,  much  against  his 
inclination,  he  was  made  to  Mess  the  people  whom  he  came  to 
curse ;  which  highly  offended  Balak,  and  made  the  prophet  ridioi- 
lous  in  the  eyes  of  all  there  present.  Yet  this  waa  not  sufficient, 
but  the  foolish  man  goes  on  to  tempt  Grod  again,  and  with  the 
same  success ;  till  Balak  was  perfectly  enraged  against  the  pro- 
phet, and  God  let  them  both  see,  that  his  unll  should  prevul,  and 
not  theirs. 
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5.  Observe  further,  that  when  once  stubborn  and  wilful  men 
have  run  such  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  Heaven^  Grod 
then  gives  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind^  and  lets  them  fall  from 
one  degree  of  wickedness  to  another.  So  it  was  in  Balaam.  He 
had  been  provoking  God,  time  after  time,  by  the  foolish,  irreve- 
rent, and  conceited  part  he  had  been  acting :  and  now  Ood  left 
him  to  do  a  great  deal  worse ;  to  be  counsellor  to  Balak  in  as 
wicked  policy  as  hell  itself  could  invent ;  to  seduce  the  Israelites 
\nto  fornication,  and  into  the  abominable  lewdnesses  which  went 
along  with  ihe  feasts  and  revellings  made  in  honour  of  Baal-peor. 
A  man  who  could  give  such  counsel  as  that,  must  have  first 
shaken  off  all  honour ^  respect^  or  reverence  for  the  living  God; 
which  indeed  appears  to  have  been  Balaam's  case  in  the  end. 

6.  One  thing  more  we  may  observe  from  his  history,  which  is 
this ;  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  sometimes  vouchsafe  to  come 
upon  a  very  wicked  man^  (so  far  as  concerns  the  extraordinary 
gifts,)  without  reforming  or  influencing  the  same  man  as  to  his 
life  and  morals,  in  the  way  of  ordinary  operation.  These  tu)o 
things  are  very  distinct,  and  may  often  be  separate;  as  in  Balaam 
at  that  time,  and  in  Judas  afterwards.  Balaam  had  undoubtedly 
the  gifi  of  prophecy,  even  while  he  was  doing  amiss,  and  tempting 
Almighty  God.  For  "  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  himP,"  and 
made  use  of  his  organs  in  the  delivering  several  remarkable  pro- 
phecies fulfilled  in  their  season  :  as  the  rising  strength  and  grow- 
ing greatness  of  the  Israelites :  the  fall  of  Moah  and  of  Edom, 
which  was  to  be  efiected  in  the  time  of  king  David :  the  de- 
struction of  Amalek,  which  came  to  pass  somewhat  sooner,  in 
king  Saul's  time :  the  overthrow  also  of  the  Kenites  by  the  hand 
of  the  Assyrians :  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  conquerors  themselves  by  the  hands  of  the  Ghittim, 
that  is,  of  the  Macedonians;  which  was  executed  under  the 
conduct  of  Alexander  the  Great.  These  were  great  and  valu- 
able prophecies,  and  most  of  them,  besides  their  more  immediate 
reference^  had  a  further  view  to  the  coming  of  Christ :  and  hence 
it  is  that  this  history  of  Balaam  deserved  the  more  especial 
notice,  and  is  made  to  fill  up  so  many  chapters  in  Moses.  But 
when  we  find  such  considerable  prophecies  delivered  by  the 
mouth  of  an  ungodly  man ;  give  God  the  glory,  and  let  the  shame 
rest  where  it  ought.     The  prophecies  are  of  standing  use  in  the 
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Church  ;  but  the  prophet  will  be  no  gainer  by  them :  our  Lord 
himself  has  fully  interpreted  this  case,  in  the  words  following; 
'*  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord^  Lord^  have  we  not 
^'  prophesied  in  thy  name !  and  in  thy  name  have  oast  out 
''  devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works!  And 
**  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from 
"  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity^i/* 

4  Matt.  vii.  22,  23. 


SERMON    XXXIII. 

The  Appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul  at  En-dor. 


I  Samuel  xxviii.  15,  16. 

And  Samuel  said  to  Saul^  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me^  to  brinff 
me  upf  And  Saul  answered,  I  am  sore  distressed ;  for  the 
Philistines  make  war  against  me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me^ 
and  anstoereth  me  no  more,  neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams  : 
therefore  I  have  called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make  knoum  unto  me 
what  I  shall  do. 

Then  said  Samuel,  Wherefore  then  dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the 
Lord  is  departed  from  thee^  and  is  become  thine  enemy  ? 

jL  his  chapter  contains  a  most  remarkable  passage  of  sacred 
story :  melancholy  indeed  it  is,  but  entertaining  withal,  and, 
when  considered  in  all  its  views,  highly  instructive.  King 
Saul  is  here  introduced,  not  in  his  glory  and  splendor,  as  when 
first  called  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  but  in  his  decline  of  life,  and 
his  most  deplorable  circumstances;  which  his  many  and  grievous 
transgressions  had  brought  him  into.  Vengeance,  which  had 
long  hovered  and  waited,  now  advanced  with  large  and  quick 
strides,  and  his  fate  drew  on  apace.  He  perceived  it,  and  was 
very  sensibly  affected  with  it.  One  cannot  express,  nor  indeed 
conceive,  the  pains  and  agonies  he  must  then  have  felt  in  his 
mind.  He  had  abandoned  God  for  some  time,  and  he  was  now 
sadly  sensible  that  God  had  abandoned  him :  yet  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  consult  him  once  again,  and  to  obtain  a  kind  answer 
from  him  in  his  day  of  distress.  He  put  on  the  outward  garb 
of  a  devotee,  while  his  heart  was  still  hard  as  ever,  and  his 
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mind  not  changed.  His  present  fears,  rather  than  any  thing  of 
true  penitence,  roused  him  up,  and  made  him  have  reoouTBe  tu 
God ;  prepared  at  the  same  time,  if  Grod  should  not  answer,  to 
make  his  next  resort  to  a  Mrcerees,  and  by  her  to  oome  at 
Samuel's  ghost. 

But  first  he  applies  to  God.  The  Philistines  bore  hard  upon 
him  at  that  time  with  a  formidable  army,  and  so  near  to  him 
that  there  was  but  a  valley  between  them  and  him ;  whereupon 
he  was  greatly  distressed.  In  such  pressing  exigency,  he 
attempted  every  method  he  could  think  of  (by  €bre(a»,  or  bj 
Urinhy  or  hy  prophecy)  to  obtain  some  instructive  answer  from 
God :  but  God  would  not  hear  him,  nor  take  the  least  notice  of 
him,  knowing  him  still  to  be  the  same  ifvicked  man  as  before; 
afflicted  indeed,  but  not  more  humble;  sorrowful,  but  not 
penitent,  nor  at  all  changed  in  the  inward  man. 

Saul,  thus  finding  himself  repulsed  and  rejected,  like  a  dis* 
tracted  man  resolved  to  struggle  with  his  fate  to  the  utmost,  and 
to  run  any  lengths  of  madness.  Though  God  had  deserted  him, 
yet  he  was  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  Samuel  however  (that 
is,  the  ffhosi  of  Samuel ;  for  he  had  been  dead  about  four  years 
before)  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  him,  and  to  return 
him  a  kind  answer.  But  in  order  to  come  at  Samuel,  he  repairs 
to  a  sorceress,  a  woman  of  En-dor,  skilled  in  maffic  ari^  and  fiuned 
for  conjuring  up  ghosts  (as  the  world  believed)  by  her  soroeriss  or 
enchantments.  It  is  not  material  here  to  inquire  into  the  mys- 
teries of  that  art,  or  whether  it  ever  hath,  or  can  perform  so 
much  as  it  pretends  to.  It  is  sufficient  that  fame  so  reported  of 
that  icoman,  and  Saul  believed  it ;  and  the  tooman,  trusting  to 
her  art,  undertook  the  thing:  but  God  himself,  as  it  seems, 
interposed,  and  both  conducted  and  governed  the  whole  tnms- 
action.  There  hath  been  great  variety  of  sentiments  among 
the  learned,  and  very  different  accounts  have  been  given,  of  thk 
famed  adventure. 

I.  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  settle  what  I  take  to  have 
been  the  truth  of  the  case.     And, 

II.  Proceed  to  the  pra^sticdl  use  and  application  of  it. 

I. 

Some  have  thought  that  there  was  nothing  more  in  it  than 

trick  and  legerdemain^  whereby  a  cunning  woman  imposed  upon 

SauFs  credulity ;  making  him  believe  that  she  saw  an  appariti<Mi, 

when  she  really  saw  none ;  at  the  same  time  contriving  that  a 
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voice  should  be  heard  speaking  unto  Saul  in  such  manner,  and  in 
such  words,  as  are  related  in  that  chapter. 

But  this  opinion  is  highly  improbable.  For  if  the  woman  had 
the  sole  conducting  of  that  affair,  intending  only  to  impose  upon 
Saul,  she  would  most  undoubtedly  have  contrived  to  make  the 
pretended  SamueFs  answer  as  agreeable  and  pleasing  to  the  king  as 
possible^  and  that  for  her  ovon  sake  especially;  for  fear  of 
offanding  Saul,  and  to  save  her  otcn  life^  as  well  as  to  procure  from 
him  the  larger  gratuity.  She  would  never  have  told  him,  (she 
durs^  not  have  told  him  J  that  he  Atm«^  should  be  shortly  slain, 
and  his  sons  with  him,  and  that  the  host  0/  Israel  should  be 
delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  ;  as  we  read  verse  the 
19th.  Indeed,  the  whole  turn  of  Samuel's  speech,  in  this  chapter, 
is  too  rough  and  ungrateful,  too  grave  and  solemn^  I  may  add  also, 
too  full  of  truth  and  reality,  to  have  been  owing  only  to  her  con- 
trivance or  invention. 

For  it  must  be  observed  further,  that  what  was  here  spoken 
as  from  Samuel  was  reMy  prophetic^  and  was  punctually /f^/2^(/ 
a  few  days  after.  Here  were  things  foretold,  which  neither  the 
tooman  herself,  nor  even  her  familiar  spirit  could  certainly  have 
foreseen.  None  but  God  himself  eouM  have  revealed  the  secret. 
And  how  unlikely  is  it  that  God  should  make  use  of  this  sorceress 
as  Sk  prophetess,  and  should  give  her  the  honour  of  revealing  his 
counsels ;  at  the  same  time  concurring  with  her  in  the  imposition 
put  upon  Saul,  making  him  believe  that  Samuel  appeared  and 
talked,  when  there  was  no  Samuel  there. 

For  these  reasons,  we  may  presume  to  think  and  judge,  that 
the  matter  here  related  was  not  all  a  mere  juggle  or  contrivance 
of  an  artful  woman,  but  something  more.  There  was  most 
certainly  an  apparition  in  the  case,  either  of  Samuel's  ghost,  or  of 
some  other  Bfirit  personating  Samuel.  And  here  again  critics  are 
much  divided,  which  to  choose.  Upon  considering  this  matter 
very  carefully,  with  the  reasons  offered  on  both  sides,  I  incline 
to  think  that  Samuel  recdly  appeared,  that  is^  SamueFs  ghost ; 
not  by  any  power  of  enchantment,  but  by  God*s  direction  and 
appointment,  for  a  rebuke  to  Saul,  and  in  the  way  of  punishment 
to  him  for  his  great  presumption  in  doing  what  he  did.  For  the 
message,  thus  brought  him,  was  exceeding  rough  and  severe, 
greatly  added  to  the  load  of  his  misfortunes,  and  enhanced  the 
weight  of  his  troubles.  The  reasons  for  this  interpretation  are 
as  follow : 

1.  This  method  of  proceeding  is  very  conformable  to  what  God 
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had  been  pleased  to  do  before^  in  other  caeee  of  lite  naiwre.  As 
when  king  Balak  had  recourse  to  sorceries  and  divinationfl,  b 
hopes  to  procure  some  relief  or /air  promises  at  least  from  thera, 
€hd  himself  interposed,  and  so  overruled  Balaam,  and  all  hii 
divina4ions^  that  king  Balak  could  obtain  no  fawurable  answer 
from  them,  but  quite  the  reversed 

In  like  manner,  when  king  Ahaziah  had  sent  to  oonsiilt 
Baalzebub,  the  demon  of  Ekron,  to  know  whether  he  ahookl 
recover  of  the  sickness  he  then  lay  under,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to 
obtain  a  favourable  ansu?er  there,  as  probably  he  might  have 
done;  God  himself  took  care  to  anticipate  the  answer  by  Elijah 
the  Prophet,  who  assured  the  messengers,  meeting  them  by  the 
way,  that  their  master  Ahaziah  should  not  recover,  but  should 
surely  die^. 

Thus  probably  was  it  in  the  case  of  Saul :  when  he  was  in 
hopes  of  a  kind  answer  from  Samuel,  and,  it  is  likely,  would 
have  had  a  very  favourable  one  from  some  pretended  Samuel, 
some  dem<m  in  his  shape,  if  the  wretched  woman  could  have 
raised  such  a  one  by  her  sorceries ;  God  was  pleased  to  dSmp^ 
point  both  the  sorceress  and  him,  by  sending  the  true  Samuel 
with  a  true  said  faith/id  message,  and  quite  contrary  to  what  the 
woman  or  Saul  had  expected;  which  so  confounded  and  dis- 
ordered him,  that  he  instantly  fell  down  into  a  swoon,  and  could 
no  longer  bear  up  against  the  bitter  agonies  of  his  mind. 

2.  This  interpretation  is  plain  and  natural^  and  least  forced 
of  any,  agreeing  well  with  the  words  of  the  text.  The  story  is 
here  told  in  such  a  way  as  one  would  eaypect  tojind^  upon  the  s^i^ 
position  it  really  was  Samuel.  It  is  said,  that  ^'  when  the  woman 
**  saw  Samuel,  she  cried  out,"  &c.<^  and  that  '*Saul  perceived 
**  that  it  was  Samuel*^/'  How  could  he  perceive  it,  if  it  was 
not  so!  Or  why  is  it  said,  that  he  perceived  it,  rather  than  that 
he  imagined,  or  supposed  so !  In  the  sequel  of  the  narrative,  it 
is  added,  "  Samuel  said  unto  Saul^ ;''  and  again,  **  Then  said 
''  Samuel^;"  which  would  not  be  true,  if  it  were  only  a  person^ 
ated  Samuel,  d^  familiar  in  Samuel's  shape :  and  it  is  strange  that 
the  text  should  thus  word  it,  if  Samuel  were  not  reedly  there. 
It  is  as  plainly  said  here,  that  Samuel  appeared  and  talked^,  as 
it  is  elsewhere  said  that  Moses  and  Elias  appeared  and  talked 
with  our  blessed  Saviour^.     So  that  if  we  consider  the  letter  of 
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the  text^  and  the  mogt  obvious  and  natural  construction  of  it, 
(which  we  should  not  depart  from  without  the  greatest  neces- 
sity,) we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  apparition  was 
really  Samuel^  and  no  other. 

3.  This  construction  is  very  ancient ,  the  most  ancient  of  any; 
and  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  general  persuasion  of  the 
J&wish  church,  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecdesiasticus  lived  about  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  within  one  hundred  years,  or  less, 
of  the  last  prophet  Malachi.  He  was  a  considerable  man  in  his 
time^  and  as  likely  to  know  the  true  sense  of  scripture,  and  to 
give  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Jewish  churchy  as  any  man  of 
that  age.  What  he  thought  of  this  matter  which  we  are  now 
upon,  may  be  there  seen,  where,  speaking  of  Samuel,  he  says 
thus :  "  After  his  death  he  prophesied,  and  shewed  the  king  his 
'*  end,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  from  the  earth  in  prophecy,  to 
"  blot  out  the  wickedness  of  the  people*."  This  author  plainly 
enough  supposed,  that  it  was  Samuel  himself  who  appeared  in 
person,  and  prophesied  to  king  Saul. 

The  Ghreek  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  lived  not 
long  after  that  time,  were  in  the  same  persuasion ;  as  appears 
by  an  additional  note  which  they  inserted  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles,  where  they  say,  that  "  Samuel 
"  the  Prophet  gave  the  answer  to  king  Saul,  when  he  inquired 
"  of  the  sorceress  >'." 

In  the  same  sentiments  was  Josephus  the  Jeujish  historian, 
who  lived  in  the  Apostles'  times ;  and  thus  thought  many  of  the 
Earliest  Christian  Fathers.  So  that  this  construction  of  the  text 
is  certainly  very  ancient^  and  for  a  long  time  passed  current: 
nor  do  I  see  any  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  rejected. 
But  because  later  critics  have  some  slight  things  to  object, 
which  have  been  thought  material,  I  shall  briefly  consider  what 
those  objections  are  which  have  moved  them  to  depart  from  the 
letter^  and  from  the  ancient  construction. 

I.  They  object,  that  the  text  speaks  of  bringing  up  Samuel 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  Samuel,  he 
should  rather  have  come  dovmfrom  heaven.  But  this  objection 
19  no  more  against  the  supposition  of  its  being  SamuePs  ghost, 
than  against  the  supposing  it  to  be  any  other  spirit  whatever : 
for  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  even  evU  spirits  have  not 
*  Ecdus.  xlvi.  20.  ^  I  Chron.  x.  13. 
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their  dwelling  fmder  ffround,  but  ia  the  air  rather ;  and  the 
defM  therefore  is  styled,  in  the  New  Testament,  **  the  ]»inoe  of 
«  the  power  of  the  air^/'  But  the  true  reason  why  funnel  it 
represented  as  being  hnmght  up^  is,  because  his  body  was  wmder 
ground,  to  which  his  soul  was  still  conceived  to  bear  a  relatim ; 
and  it  was  upon  this  chiefly  that  the  popular  prevailing  notioii, 
of  all  aeparcUe  souls  being  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  was  founded: 
which  popular  notion,  as  it  obtained  among  the  Jews,  and  b 
often  alluded  to  in  the  language  of  scripture,  adapting  itself  to 
vulgar  capacities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  relation  of  this  e^tpa- 
rition  of  Samuel  should  be  accommodated  thereto :  so  that  nothing 
can  be  concluded^  in  this  case,  merely  from  the  manner  in  whidi 
Samuel  is  said  to  come  up. 

2.  But  it  is  further  objected,  that  the  apparition  here  in  Utt 
person  of  Samuel,  complains  to  Saul,  of  being  disquieted  or  die- 
turhed  by  him :  and  it  is  thought  not  likely,  that  the  red  of 
OocPs  saints  should  be  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  enchantments,  or 
any  power  of  witches  or  devils.  Very  true;  neither  the  soreetsn 
nor  all  the  powers  of  heU  could  have  given  any  disturbance  to  hii 
peaceful  ghost :  but  God  'Almighty,  with  whom  the  ''  spirits  of 
''just  men  made  perfect'"  dwell,  might  please  to  send  Samtid 
upon  that  occasion^  to  deliver  the  message  from  him :  and  as  SauFs 
presumption  and  rashness  was  the  occasion  of  the  whole  tlung,  be 
deserved  a  reproof  tor  what  he  had  done:  and  what  can  one 
better  call  it,  than  disquieting  and  disturbing  the  regfose  ef 
Samuely  and  bringing  him  otttfrom  his  rest,  which  Saul  is  said  to 
have  done^  because  he  occasioned  the  doing  it?  Neverthdess, 
Samuel,  to  be  sure,  thought  it  no  trouble  to  come  upon  Godi 
errand,  and  to  execute  the  Divine  commands ;  though  it  was 
proper  to  rebuke  Saul  for  his  part  in  it,  and  to  speak  of 
that  affair  after  a  natural  way,  and  in  conformity  to  eommois 
apprehensions, 

3.  But  it  is  further  objected,  that  it  is  hard  to  give  a  reason 
why  God,  who  had  refused  to  answer  Saul  either  by  dreanUy  or 
by  Urim,  or  by  prophets^  should  at  length  vouchsafe  to  astswer 
him  in  8u>ch  a  way  as  this,  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  wicked 
sorceress.  But  as  to  this  matter,  if  ^efact  be  true,  it  is  not  sm- 
cessary  for  us  to  assign  the  reason  for  Gods  dispensations  :  be  that 
as  it  will,  it  is  very  certain  that  God  did  interpose  and  conduct 
that  whole  affair,  as  I  before  remarked ;  otherwise  there  could 

i  Ephesians  ii.  2, 
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not  have  been  so  plain  and  so  true  a  prediction  of  things  to  come. 
Silt  it  may  be  easy  to  account  for  Grod^s  answering  Saul  in  this 
tcay,  as  it  was  exposing  and  affiidvng  him  mwe  severely  than  in 
a9»y  oikeTy  after  he  had  richly  deserved  it :  and  Qod  might  hereby 
Bhew  his  prevailing  power  even  over  enchantfnents  and  charmers ; 
that,  when  vain  men  attempt  even  to  go  to  hell  /or  counsel^  he 
ivill  meet  them  and  bq0e  them  even  there. 

4.  But  it  is  still  further  objected,  that  the  predictions  of  the 
apparition,  under  the  name  of  Samuel,  were  not  true,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  SamuePs.  This  objection  is  to  the  purpose, 
and  would  be  decisive^  if  it  were  just :  but  the  things  foretold 
were  exactly  verified^  and  the  event  answered  to  the  prophecy  in 
every  particular :  only  it  is  observed,  that  the  things  came  not 
to  pass  iilXfour  or  five  days  after,  whereas  the  prediction  seems 
to  limit  the  time  to  the  next  day ;  for  it  says,  *'  To-morrow 
*^  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me™.*"  But  then  again  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  and  is  achnotoledged  by  the  best  critics^ 
that  the  word  which  we  render  in  English  to-morroto,  may  as 
well  be  rendered  very  shortly^  which  it  really  signifies  in  this 
place. 

5.  Well,  but  is  it  not  said,  "  To-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy 
**  sons  be  with  meT  Was  Saul  then,  so  wicked  a  man,  to  go 
after  death  to  the  same  blessed  place  with  righteous  Samuel!  No, 
nor  is  it  likely,  upon  the  otlter  supposition,  that  so  good  a  son  as 
Jonathan  should  fare  no  better  in  another  state,  than  so  lad  a 
father :  but,  in  truth,  the  text  determines  nothing  at  all  of  the 
state  of  either  after  death.  All  that  is  meant  by  the  words, 
*'  thou  shalt  be  with  me,''  is,  thou  shalt  die,  thou  shalt  be  as  I 
am,  that  is,  dead^  and  in  the  regions  of  separate  spirits;  and  so 
it  proved. 

I  have  now  run  through  the  most  considerable  objections 
which  have  been  pleaded  against  interpreting  the  words  of 
Samuel  himself  that  is,  of  Samuel's  ghost y  as  I  interpret  them  : 
but  none  of  those  objections  seem  to  be  of  weight  sufficient  to 
persuade  us  to  depart  from  the  letter,  and  the  most  ancient  con-« 
struction.  I  conclude  therefore,  as  before,  that  it  was  Samuel 
himself  who  appeared  and  prophesied ;  not  called  up  by  that 
wretched  woman,  or  her  demons,  but  sent  thither  by  Qod  to  rebuke 
SauFs  madness,  in  a  most  affecting  and  mortifying  way ;  and  to 
deter  all  others  from  ever  applying  to  witches  or  demons  for  assist-- 
anee,  when  refused  comfort  from  God. 

»  Ver.  19. 
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II. 

Having  thug  settled  the  sacred  story,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  practical  use  and  application  of  it.  For  indeed  I  would  not 
have  set  so  light  either  by  your  time  or  my  own^  as  to  h&Te 
chosen  a  subject  of  mere  eurioiity,  to  en;iertain  the  ear  mfy,  ivith- 
out  improving  the  heart.  But  I  take  this  part  of  seriptnre 
history  to  be  highly  instructive  and  edifying ;  and  tiiereforewdl 
deserving  our  close  and  serious  meditations. 

I .  First,  observe  how  careless  and  unthinkiny  men  are  apt  to 
be  in  their  prosperity,  and  till  the  hour  of  distress  comes.  S«qI 
was  a  man  of  as  much  coldness  and  indifference  in  religion,  u 
any  man  could  be ;  swayed,  for  the  most  part,  by  his  own 
humour  and  vanity.  He  never  thought  of  ccnsuUing  Goi,  or 
asking  directions,  all  the  time  he  was  persecutmy  riyfiteous  Dat^ 
from  city  to  city,  hunting  him  through  every  quarter  of  tbe 
kingdom,  and  driving  him  out  into  a  strange  land.  He  oerer 
thought  of  coMuUing  God,  when  he  barbarously  undertook  to 
murder  fourscore  and  free  of  the  Lord's  priests^  innocent  men,  and 
who  had  deserved  no  ill  at  his  hands.  But  now  at  last,  when  he 
perceived  his  otcn  life  to  be  in  danger^  as  if  th€U  alone  were  pre- 
cious in  God's  sights  or  that  alone  worthy  of  the  Divine  care  and 
notice ;  then  he  began  to  apply  to  God^  and  pretended  a  reapeet 
and  reverence  for  him,  though  all  the  while  his  heart  waafarfi^ 
him.  Danger  and  distress  will  sometimes  frighten  and  dismay  a 
hardened  sinner,  and  ihaJt  is  all:  for  it  is  not  any  relaiiiM sor- 
row for  his  sins  which  troubles  him,  but  the  sense  of  what  lie 
apprehends  of  the  pain  and  the  destruction  just  falling  upon  it«. 

%.  Observe,  secondly,  that  in  such  cases,  generally^  God  wij 
justly  turns  away  his  ear,  and  will  vouchsafe  no  answer  in  the 
ordinary  VDay^  to  such  grievous  offenders.  Of  such  as  these  it  tt 
that  doA  says,  in  the  Proverbs,  "  They  shall  call  upon  me,  but 
**  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not 
"find  me"/'  And  good  reason  why;  because  he  had  before 
called,  and  they  refused  ;  he  had  "  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
♦"  no  man  regarded  ;"  they  had  ''  set  at  nought  aU  his  counsel, 
"  and  would  none  of  his  reproof".'^  There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
forhearauce  and  longsuffering,  beyond  which  even  the  DvoiM  good- 
ness will  not  extend.  Provocations  may  proceed  to  such  a  height 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  further  mercy.  Patience  long  (A»^ 
will  at  last  give  place  to  vengeance.  God  will  then  withdrau^  hi& 
grace,  and  lock  up  his  favours^  deserting  the  impenitent  hardened 
»  Prov.  i.  28.  ^  Prov.  i.  24,  25. 
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iw^retch,  and  abandoning  him  to  the  wild  pursuit  of  his  own 
ioventions.  This  is  a  matter  of  dreadful  consideration  to  all 
inveterate,  impenitent  offenders  :  and  yet  it  should  not  be  a 
discouraffemmt  to  any  man  against  repenting  /  because  the  very 
disposition,  or  inclination  to  repentance  is  a  hopeful  symptom,  and 
is  a  promising  argument  in  his  favour,  that  his  day  of  grace  is 
tzoi  pasty  and  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  return. 

3.  Observe  further,  from  the  history  before  laid  down,  how 

miserable^  how  melancholy  a  thing  it  is^  for  a  man  to  have 

sinned  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  entirely  abandoned  by  Godj  and  to 

have  the  best  friend  in  the  world  become  his  enemy.     There  is  no 

condition  so  disconsolate,  so  deplorable  as  that  is :  let  him  sit 

down  to  invent  and  contrive  ever  so  long ;  there  is  no  expedient 

that  ean  help  him,  no  contrivance  but  what  will  turn  against 

him,  and  will  increase  his  misery,  instead  of  relieving  it.     What 

could  unhappy  Saul  do  in  his  pressing  difficulties !     God  would 

not  assist  him,  and  no  one  else  could.     He  might  think  of  his 

court  flatterers,  or  of  his  ablest  counsellors,  and  of  his  troops 

and  armies :  but  nothing  in  this  world  could  give  him  comfort, 

or  afford  him  relief.     Then  he  thought  of  dead  Samuel,  whom 

he  had  often  despised  and  slighted  while  alive:  and,  to  shew 

how  a  sinking  man  will  lay  hold  on  every  twig,  he  was  foolish 

enough  to  imagine,  that  he  might  steal  a  favour  from  God^a 

servant  Samuel,  when  he  could  not  obtain  one  from  God  himself. 

He  made  the  experiment,  and  in  a  very  odd  way,  as  you  have 

heard ;  and  how  at  length  it  ended,  I  have  described  at  large. 

Let  this  sad  example  convince  every  man  who  attends  to  it,  how 

impossible,  how  impracticable  it  is^  to  lay  any  scheme  of  happiness 

which  shall  at  all  answer,  without  first  taking  care  to  make  God 

his  friend:   without  this^  all  our  toils  and  endeavours  come  to 

nothing :  it  is  but  building  in  the  air,  or  labouring  for  the  wind. 

What  can  a  man  do,  when  God  becomes  his  eneniy^  or  but  ceases 

to  be  his  friend!  Can  he  hide  himself  from  his  presence  I  Can  he 

run  beyond  the  reach  of  his  power !     If  he  could  climb  up  into 

heaven,  God  is  there ;  and  if  he  goes  down  into  hell,  even  there 

also  will  his  hand  find  him,  and  his  vengeance  pursue  him. 

Search  the  whole  universe  for  a  mementos  protection,  and  it  is 

all  to  no  purpose :  for  aU  is  in  God's  hands ;  to  him  all  creatures 

bow,  and  every  element  submits  to  his  will  and  pleasure.     The 

sum  then  is^  that  the  only  way  to  happiness  is,  to  strike  up  an  in- 

teresty  a  league  of  amity  with  God^  and  never  to  swerve  from  it. 
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for  any  temptation,  any  allurement  whatsoever.  Make  but  Mm 
your  friend,  and  in  him  you  have  all ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  bj 
losing  him,  you  are  sure  to  lose  every  thing  that  is  vakaile 
together  with  him. 

The  practical  conclusion  from  the  tohole  is,  that  we  learn  to 
set  a  true  value  upon  Gkxi's  favour  and  friendship,  and  that  we 
use  our  utmost  endeavours  both  to  procure  and  to  preser?e  it: 
and  as  nothing  will  do  it  but  a  good  and  holy  life,  and  tbat 
certainly  will ;  we  may  from  hence  infer  the  absolute,  indispene^ 
able  necessity  of  making  religion  our  first  and  principal  care,  u 
it  is  our  last  and  our  greatest  concern.  So  much  for  the  tue 
and  application  of  this  famous  part  of  sacred  history. 

4.  There  is  a  slighter,  incidental  use,  which  might  have  beeo 
taken  notice  of  by  the  way,  which  yet  I  passed  over,  and  shall 
here  but  just  mention;  and  that  is,  the  argument  to  be  drawn 
from  this  instance,  to  prove  that  eovk  eanst  sqtaratefrom  ikeM^ 
afUr  death ;  and  do  not  only  exists  but  are  awake  and  adit^,  and 
have  their  intellectual  powers  in  perfection.  But  as  that  may 
be  abundantly  proved  from  other  places  of  scripture  less  liable 
to  dispute,  we  need  not  insist  much  upon  this.  Indeed  I  cannot 
say  that  there  is,  in  the  whole  scripture,  any  plain  and  unex- 
ceptionable instance  of  a  departed  sauTs  appearing  and  taUm 
upon  earth,  if  this  be  not  one :  Moses  once,  and  Elias  came 
down  and  talked  with  our  blessed  Saviour ;  but  whether  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body,  we  cannot  tell,  Grod  knoweth :  how- 
ever, the  question,  as  to  separate  souls  existing  and  acting  after 
death,  does  by  no  means  depend  upon  any  examples  of  appm- 
iions,  but  is  sufficiently  proved  by  many,  and  clear  testimonies  of 
sacred  Writ,  as  might  be  shewn  at  large,  were  this  the  proper 
place  for  it:  but  I  designed  only  a  short  hint  of  this  matter, 
that  I  might  not  seem  entirely  to  have  passed  it  over  through 
forgetfulness  or  haste. 

And  now  I  should  beseech  you,  ailer  this  short  interruption. 
to  let  your  thoughts  return  to  ihe  principal  thing  o{  all ;  nanielj, 
the  necessity  of  looking  after  and  procuring  (Jod's  friendship  bj 
a  good  and  holy  life :  which,  that  we  may  all  seriously  think  of. 
and  with  good  effect,  Qod  of  his  mercy  grant,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  ! 

END  OF  VOL.  V. 
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